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WILLIAM  PULTl 

M.D.,  F.R.S.E 

PB0PX8B0S  OF  THE  PRACTICS  OF  MKDICmi 


My  Dear  Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inscribing  tl 
expression  of  my  grateful  remembranc 
of  my  respect  for  those  intellectual  ft 
nent  amongst  the  Medical  Philosopher 
for  those  moral  excellencies  which  cal 
are  acquainted  with  your  character. 

In  many  parts  of  this  Treatise  you 
have  long  upheld  in  opposition  to  aln 
are  defended  with  such  resources  a: 
many  instances,  such  convincing  e 
afforded  by  recent  observations,  that 
now  seem  vain.  And  if  I  have  pre? 
points,  it  has  been  in  the  spirit  of  t 
uniformly  encouraged  in  your  pupiL 
judgment,  wherever  it  came  into  colli 

That  you  may  long  be  spared  to  b< 
and  the  honour  of  your  City,  is  the  e 

DearS 

Yoi 


IHfley^  Surrey^  Sept.  20,  1844. 
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PREFACE  OP  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


*'The  peculiar  character  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  *  Human  Physiology,' 
particularly  adapts  it  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student.  The  close 
connection  between  Physiology  and  the  practical  branches  of  medicine, 
has  been  throughout  the  work  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  their  inti- 
mate relations  pointed  out.  The  present  Treatise  will  be  found  to  be  a 
concise,  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  actual  condition  of  physi- 
ological science,  conceived  and  executed  in  an  acute  and  philosophical 
spirit.  With  much  that  is  profound  and  original,  the  Author  has  pre- 
sented all  the  received  or  probable  facts  of  the  Science  of  Life,  in  a 
well-digested  and  lucid  manner,  deducing  from  them  legitimate  infer- 
ences, and  carefully  abstaining  from  the  discussion  of  controverted 
questions,  and  never  hazarding  any  startling  hypothesis." 

The  above  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  Editor  in  the  Preface  to  the 
First  American  Edition  of  this  work.  The  universal  favour  with  which 
it  has  been  received,  and  the  rapid  sale  of  a  very  large  impression,  are 
proofs  that  his  judgment  was  neither  erroneous  nor  too  partial.  It  is 
now  generally  conceded  in  this  country  and  in  England,  that  Dr.  Car- 
penter's "Principles  of  Human  Physiology"  is  one  of  tht  best  digested, 
most  complete  and  compendious  expositions  of  the  Science  of  Life  in 
its  actual  state,  that  has  yet  been  written,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  medical  student. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render 
it  complete  in  all  respects.  Besides  other  sources,  the  Editor  has  availed 
himself  of  much  valuable  matter  contained  in  the  excellent  Annual 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review  for  January,  1845.  He  has  also  introduced 
about  eighty  additional  wood-cut  illustrations,  which,  being  accom- 
panied with  very  copious  references,  will,  he  trusts,  materially  add  to 
the  value  of  the  work  as  a  text-book. 

Thp  npw  mntfpr  »ddf»d  hv  the  American  Editor  is  in  smaller  tvDe. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  Author  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
the  call  for  a  New  Edition  of  the  following  work,  to  express  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  kind  reception  it  has  experienced,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States.  The  rapid  sale  of  a  large  impression 
has  been  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  he  had  not  been  in  error  when 
he  supposed  that  an  opening  existed  for  an  additional  Treatise  on  Phy- 
siology, notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  those  already  before  the 
public, — and  that  he  has  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  supplying 
the  deficiency. 

The  present  Edition  has  not  only  undergone  a  very  careful  revision 
throughout,  but  it  has,  in  many  parts,  been  entirely  remodeled ;  large 
additions  have  been  made,  and  a  few  passages  of  minor  importance  have 
been  omitted  or  abridged.  The  materials  of  these,  changes  have  been 
drawn  from  the  numerous  contributions  to  Physiological  Science  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  two  years.  Of  these,  the  Author  has 
endeavoured  to  select  the  most  important  and  the  most  stable ;  not  rashly 
introducing  changes  inconsistent  with  usually-received  views ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  showing  an  unwillingness  to  reject  the  statements  of 
those  who  had  taken  much  pains  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions.  He 
trusts  that  he  may  be  found  to  have  generally  exercised  a  sound  discre- 
tion, both  as  to  what  he  has  admitted  and  what  he  has  rejected ;  but  he 
cannot  expect  that  he  has  in  every  instance  succeeded.  The  following 
list  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  principal  novelties  in  the  present 
Edition. 
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4.  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Destination  of  the  Food  of  Animals ;  principally 
based  on  Prof.  Liebig's  views,  §§  430 — 434. 

5.  Mr.  Goodsir's  researches  on  the  absorbent  Cells  of  the  Intestinal  Villi,  §§  461,  462. 

6.  Researches  of  Mr.  Addison  and  M.  Bourgery  on  the  structure  of  the  Lungs,  §  625. 

7.  Researches  of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  and  of  Prof.  Scharling,  on  Respiration, 
§  534  note,  and  §  544. 

8.  The  chapter  on  Nutrition,  including  the  history  of  the  Chyle,  Blood  and  Tissues, 
almost  wholly  re-written ;  so  as  to  include  the  results  of  the  most  recent  observations  on 
these  subjects,  and  the  views  to  which  the  Author  has  been  led  by  them. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Secretion  by  Cells,  as  developed  byHenIe,Goodsirand  others,  §  651. 

10.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Bowman  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  of  the  Kidney,  §§  667,  668. 

11.  The  account  of  the  constitution  of  Urine  lately  given  by  Liebig,  §§  673 — 678. 

12.  The  inquiries  of  Dr.  Lehmann,  respecting  the  influence  of  diet  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Urinary  Secretion,  §§  679,  680. 

13.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Evans  on  the  structure  of  the  Spleen,  §§  708,  709. 

14.  The  inquiries  of  Dr.  Buchanan  on  the  changes  in  the  Blood  produced  by  admixture 
of  Chyle,  §§  714  note,  715. 

15.  The  investigations  of  Chossat  on  the  efl^ects  of  Inanition,  §  730. 

16.  The  results  of  M.  Raciborski's  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the 
periods  of  Conception  and  Menstruation,  §  742. 

17.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Ritchie,  into  the  various  conditions  of  the  Ovaria,  §  744. 

Many  other  additions,  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  thus  specified, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  work ;  and  in  many  instances  these  are  the 
result  of  the  Author's  own  investigations.  He  has  particularly  directed 
his  attention  to  the  settlement  of  points  which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  left  doubtful  by  others ;  and  hence  will  sometimes  be  found  to 
have  expressed  his  views  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  the  evi- 
dence adduced  by  them  may  scarcely  appear  to  warrant. 

Notwiihs'tanding  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  Dr.  Barry's 
views  respecting  the  Reproductive  process,  by  Prof.  Bischoff  and  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones,  the  Author  has  not  felt  it  desirable  to  modify  in  any 
great  degree,  the  account  he  had  previously  given  of  that  Function, 
chiefly  on  Dr.  Barry's  authority.  It  happens  that  he  is  well  convinced, 
by  his  own  observations,  of  Dr.  B.'s  accuracy  on  some  of  the  leading 
points  which  have  been  most  strongly  objected  to;  and  he  feels  the 
more  confidence,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  rest.  He  may  also  advert  to 
the  very  remarkable  confirmation,  which  has  been  aflTorded  to  Dr.  B.'s 
statements  regarding  the  early  changes  that  take  place  within  the  germi- 
nal vesicle,  by  the  parallel  researches  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodsir  on  the  ova 
of  Acephalocysts  (Trans,  lof  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinb.,  vol.  xv.).  He  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  subject  has  been  discussed  with  so  much  acrimony 
of  feeling,  and  with  so  much  more  desire  to  find  fault  than  to  elicit 
Truth. 

In  regard  to  certain  subjects  which  have  excited  much  attention  since 
the  appearance  of  the  First  Edition,  the  Author  may  be  permitted  to 
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remark  that  he  has  found  less  occasion  to  introduce  alterations  or  addi- 
tions than  might  have  been  expected  ;  for  the  general  doctrine  respecting 
the  connection  of  the  waste  of  the  Organic  structure  with  its  functional 
activity,  and  the  dependence  of  the  excreting  processes  upon  the  disin- 
tegration of  tfie  bodily  framework, — which  have  been  considered  novel 
features  in  the  Animal  Chemistry  of  Prof.  Liebig,  had  been  very  clearly 
set  forth  by  himself.  He  cannot  but  think  that  the  value  of  that  able 
Chemist's  actual  contributions  to  Physiological  Science  have  been  con- 
siderably overrated ;  though  none  can  estimate  more  highly  than  he  does, 
the  importance  of  the  path  of  inquiry  which  Prof.  L.  has  opened  up. 

The  only  point  in  which  any  considerable  fault  has  been  found  with 
this  work,  in  the  criticisms  offered  by  the  Medical  Journals,  has  respect 
to  the  arrangement  of  its  subjects.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  the  consideration  of  the  Organic  Functions  should  precede  that  of 
the  Functions  of  Animal  Life,  on  account  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
the  latter.  The  Author's  reasons  for  the  course  he  has  adopted  will  be 
found  in  §  82 ;  and  he  would  only  add  here  that  the  reader  who  is  so 
disposed  will  find  no  difficulty  in  passing  at  once  from  the  General  View 
of  the  Functions  (Chap.  II.)  to  the  Second  Division  of  the  book,  com- 
mencing with  Chap.  VIII.;  deferring  the  consideration  of  the  Nervous 
System  and  its  operations  until  the  last.  It  is  the  Author's  own  opinion, 
however,  that  this  latter  class  of  phenomena  is,  as  now  understood,  the 
least  complex  of  the  two. 

He  has  only  further  to  notice,  that  a  considerable  number  of  new 
Woodcuts,  and  a  new  Plate,  have  been  added  to  the  present  Edition. 

Bipley,  Surrey^  Sept.  24ihj  1844. 
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FROM  THE  PREFACE 


THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  composition  of  such  a  Treatise  as  the  following  was  a  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  Author,  when  he  first  came  before  the  Public  as  a 
writer  on  Physiology.  Being  desirous,  however,  of  making  his  first 
essay  in  the  path  which  had  been  previously  the  most  incompletely 
explored,  he  deemed  it  better  to  await  the  verdict  updn  this  before  pro- 
ceeding further;  and  he  was  not  without  hope  that  some  Writer,  more 
fully  competent  to  the  task,  might  in  the  mean  time  take  up  the  subject 
of  Human  Physiology  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  nothing  for  the  Student 
to  desire.  This,  however,  has  not  been  accomplished.  The  previously- 
existing  Treatises  upon  it,  which  have  been  eveiy  year  becoming  more 
antiquated,  have  not  been  replaced  by  any  works  that  can  be  considered 
as  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  elevated  in  their  character,  to  represent 
the  present  condition  of  Physiological  Science, — sufficiently  compendi- 
ous in  their  bulk  for  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  most  Students, — 
and  sufficiently  practical  in  their  tendency  to  lead  their  readers  to  the 
useful  applications  of  the  facts  and  principles  they  place  before  them. 
This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Author  alone,  but  that  of  numerous  expe- 
rienced Teachers  throughout  the  country;  and  he  has  been  led  to  regard 
the  present  as  a  good  time  for  carrying  his  purpose  into  execution. 

The  plan  and  objects  of  his  Treatise  may  be  gathered  from  the  pre- 
ceding statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  occasioned  its  production. 
In  this,  as  in  his  previous  work,  it  has  been  his  object  to  place  the 
Reader  in  the  possession  of  the  highest  principles,  that  can  be  regarded 
as  firmly  established,  in  each  department  of  the  Science ;  and  to  explain 
and  illustrate  these  by  the  introduction  of  as  many  important  facts  as 
could  be  included  within  moderate  limits.  In  every  instance  he  has 
endeavoured  to  make  his  statements  clear  and  precise,  without  being 
formal  or  dogmatical ;  and  definite  enough  to  admit  of  practical  appli- 
cation, without  appearing  to  be  unimprovable  by  further  inquiry.  Phy- 
siology is  essentially  a  science  of  progress ;  and  it  must  happen  that 
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much  of  what  is  now  regarded  as  established  truth,  will  need  great 
modification  to  be  brought  into  accordance  with  the  results  of  new 
inquiries.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  Student  should  not 
be  made  to  think  so  confidently  of  his  acquirements  as  to  be  indisposed 
to  receive  new  information,  even  though  it  should  tend  to  diminish  their 
value. 

The  present  Treatise  is  to  be  regarded  as  complete  in  itself,  and  as 
quite  independent  of  the  Author's  "  Principles  of  General  and  Compara- 
tive Physiology.'*  That  it  may, be  so,  he  has  inserted  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  "Place  of  Man  in  the  Scale  of  Being,"  and  numerous 
references  to  the  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  lower  Animals.  Still 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  the  Student's  previous  general  knowledge  of  the  Science,  the  better 
will  he  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  any  department  of  it,  especially  that 
peculiarly  complex  and  difficult  branch,  the  Physiology  of  Man.  On 
every  topic  it  has  been  the  Author's  aim  to  present  the  latest  and  most 
satisfactory  information  within  his  reach ;  and  he  believes  that  the 
Volume  contains  much  that  will  be  new  to  the  Physiologist,  whose 
reading  has  not  been  tolerably  extensive.  Its  materials  have  been  but 
little  derived  from  other  Systematic  Treatises  on  the  subject;  and  it  will 
not  be  found  to  bear,  as  a  whole,  any  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
already  before  the  public.  The  Author  has  rather  endeavoured  to  bring 
together  the  valuable  facts  and  principles,  scattered  through  the  best  of 
the  numerous  Monographs  that  have  been  recently  published  on  special 
divisions  of  Physiology  and  Medicine;  and  to  reduce  these  disjecta 
membra  to  that  systematic  form,  which  they  can  only  be  rightly  made  to 
assume,  when  brought  into  relation  with  each  other,  and  shown  to  be 
subservient  to  principles  of  still  higher  generality.  In  regard  to  this, 
as  to  his  former  Treatise,  the  Author  believes  that  he  may  claim  a 
somewhat  higher  character  than  that  of  the  mere  Compiler ;  and  that 
even  the  well-read  Physiologist  will  find  in  it  many  facts  and  deductions 
which  have  not  been  previously  brought  before  him  in  the  same  form. 

In  apportioning  the  amount  of  space  to  be  devoted  to  each  division 
of  the  subject,  the  Author  has  had  in  view  its  practical  relations,  much 
more  than  its  merely  scientific  interest;  and  he  has  on  this  account 
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many  topics  of  great  scientific  interest  are  entirely  passed  over ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  such  omissions  will  not  be  accounted  as  faults  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those,  who  dread  lest  the  attention  of  the  Student  should  be 
too  much  drawn  off  by  the  seducing  novelties  of  Science,  from  his  less 
attractive,  but  more  important  objects. 

For  a  large  part  of  his  illustrations  the  Author  is  indebted  to  the 
valuable  and  beautiful  Icones  Physiologicae  of  Prof.  Wagner.  The 
sources  of  all  are  indicated. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  would  repeat  what  he  has  already  had 
occasion  to  state ; — that  in  a  work  involving  many  details,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  no  error  should  have  crept  in ;  but  that  he  has  endea- 
voured to  secure  correctness,  by  relying  only  upon  such  authorities  as 
appeared  to  him  competent,  and  by  comparing  their  statements  with 
such  general  principles  as  he  considers  well  established.  For  the  truth 
of  those  principles  he  holds  himself  responsible ;  for  the  correctness  of 
the  details,  he  must  appeal  to  those  from  whom  they  are  derived,  and 
to  whom  he  has  generally  referred.  He  hopes  that  he  will  not  be  found 
unwilling  to  modify  either,  when  they  have  been  proved  to  be  errone- 
ous; nor  indisposed  to  profit  by  criticism,  when  administered  in  a 
friendly  spirit. 

BrUtoly  Feb.  h  1842. 
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EXPLANATION  OF   PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 

The  first  16  Figures  in  this  Plate  are  from  Dr.  Barry's  Embryological  Researches  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1837, 1839  and  1840. 

FIG. 

1.  A  very  early  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  Ovam ;  the  vesicles,  the  largest  of  which 

measares  only  1-1 125th  of  an  inch,  are  seen  in  the  midst  of  dark  granules  or 
globules  (§  740). 

2.  A  stage  somewhat  more  advanced;  the  vesicles  are  surrounded  by  envelops  of 

smaller  vesicles,  amongst  which  the  grannies  are  still  seen  (§  740). 

3.  A  still  later  stage ;  a  central  vesicle,  a,  is  seen,  with  a  spot,  b,  upon  its  walls,  and 

surrounded  with  numerous  granules;  this  has  now  evidently  become  the  Germi- 
nal Vesicle  (§  740). 

4.  Ovisacs  from  Human  Ovum,  l-200th  of  an  inch,  and  upwards,  in  diameter;  the 

largest  exhibits  the  Germinal  Vesicle,  a,  very  distinctly  (§  740). 

5.  Ovisac  from  Cat,  showing  its  contents  when  near  matarity;  a,  ovisac;  ^its  con- 

tained granules;  c,  zona  pellacida;  d,  granules  of  the  yolk;  «,  germinal  vesicle ; 
/,  germinal  spot ;  magnified  440  diameters  (§  739). 

6.  Ovum  of  Rabbit  at  the  periphery  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  with  part  of  the  membrana 

granulosa  removed;  ^,^,  membrana  granulosa;  09,ovulnm;  r,  retinacnla  (§§ 
740,  744). 

7.  Ovum  with  its  tunica  granulosa  and  retinacula,  removed  from  the  Graafian  follicle; 

a,  germinal  vesicle  ;'&,  germinal  spot;  e,  zona  pellucida;  dy  globules  of  the  yolk; 
r,  r,  retinacula ;  /  g-,  tunica  granulosa  (§  740). 

8.  Graafian  follicle  discharging  its  Ovum, op,  to  which  the  tunica  granulosa,  <  g,  and  re- 

tinacula, r,  r,  remain  attached  (§  744). 

9.  Ovarium  Ovum  in  preparation  for  fecundation ;  a,  germinal  spot,  beginning  to  resolve 

itself  into  cells  at  its  margin;  6,  germinal  vesicle;  c,  elliptical  cells  in  the  place 
of  the  yolk ;  d,  zona  pellucida.    100  Diameters  (§  745). 

10.  Ovum  nearly  ready  for  fecundation :  a,  germinal  spot  more  fully  developed  into  cells, 

of  which  concentric  layers  occupy  the  germinal  vesicle  b;  c,  elliptical  discs  or 
cells;  d,  zona  pellacida;  c,  outer  layer  of  cells  of  yolk  (§  746). 

11.  Fecundated  Ovum  of  nine  hours;  the  germinal  vesicle,  having  returned  to  the  centre 

of  the  ovum,  is  concealed  by  the  large  elliptical  discs,  which  fill  the  cavity  of 
the  zona  pellucida  (§§  745,  746). 

12.  Plan  of  one  of  these  discs  or  cells :  its  nucleus,  a,  has  developed  itself  into  con- 

centric rings  of  cells :  and  in  the  most  fully  developed  of  these,  the  nucleus,  by 
is  seen  to  be  commencing  the  same  kind  of  evolution.  In  the  centre  of  the 
original  nucleus,  a  pellucid  spot,  the  nucleolus  of  Schwann  and  Schleiden,  is 
observed  (§  746). 

13.  Ovum  from  the  Uterus,  measuring  about  l-68th  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  a,  pair  of 
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cells  now  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  germinal  vesicle  h;  c,  zona  pellu- 
cida:  d,  chorion,  a  new  envelop,  separated  from  the  last  by  the  fluid  it  has  ab- 
sorbed (§  746). 

14.  Ovum,  of  which  the  essential  part,  a,  the  pair  of  cells  occu^jring  the  germinal  vesicle, 

has  advanced  further  than  in  the  last  case;  the  other  contents  of  the  germinal 
vesicle  have  undergone  liquefaction.  The  chorion  is  here  incipient :  and  the 
remains  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  are  seen  at  cho  (§  747). 

15.  More  advanced  ovum;  the  cavity  of  the  germinal  vesicle  filled  with  cells,  a,  that 

have  originated  in  the  two  represented  in  the  last  figure;  these  cells  have 
nuclei,  b,  which  are  undergoing  a  corresponding  process  of  evolution  into 
secondary  cells;  c  and  d  as  in  Fig.  13  (§  768). 

16.  Ovum  in  a  state  rather  more  advanced;  a,  central  cell  of  the  germinal  mass,  now 

come  to  the  surface,  and  showing  the  nucleus  b  wit]^  a  pellucid  centre,  from 
which  most  of  the  embryonic  structures  are  developed;  c, cavity  in  the  germinal 
mass,  caused  by  the  approach  of  its  peripheral  cells  to  the  enclosing  membrane, 
d  (§  768). 

17.  Formation  of  the  Membrana  Decidua;  0,0,0,  villi  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

uterus;  b,  substance  secreted  between  and  upon  these;  c,  uterine  vessels  pro- 
longed into  the  decidua  and  forming  loops.    Afler  Baer. 

18.  Human  Spermatozoa;  a,  seminal  granules.    After  Wagner  (§  735). 

19.  Cyst  of  evolution.    After  Wagner  (§  786). 

20.  Capsular  bundle  of  Spermatozoa,  just  previous  to  their  separation.    After  Wagner 

(§  735). 

21.  Globules  fiom  the  Chyle;  o,  ordinary  globules;  6, a  globule  (cytoblasti)  surrounding 

itself  with  an  envelop  (a  forming  cellt);  c,  minute  molecules  of  chyle;  <2,  a  co- 
lourless corpuscle  from  the  blood.    After  Wagner  (§  563). 

22.  Partitles  of  Blood  undergoing  multiplication :  a,b,c,d,e,  successive  stages.    After 

Barry  (§  576). 

23.  Extremity  of  one  of  the  tufts  of  foetal  vessels  forming  the  Placenta ;  this  includes 

(like  a, branchial  tuft)  an  artery  and  vein.    After  Reid  (§  749). 

24.  Plan  of  the  structure  of  the  Placenta,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Reid*s  view  of  it;  a,o,  por- 

tion of  substance  of  uterus ;  b,  b,  b,  b,  section  of  uterine  sinuses,  some  of  them 
opening  on  the  inner  surface  into  the  cavity  of  the  placenta ;  c,  curling  artery 
of  uterus ;  d,  d,  ramifications  of  fcetal  vessels,  some  of  them  sending  down  pro- 
longed tufts  which  dip  into  the  uterine  sinuses  (§  749). 


PLATE  n. 

25.  Uterine  Ovum  of  Rabbit,  showing  the  Area  Pellncida,  with  the  annular  nucleus  of 
the  embryonic  cell  (Fig.  14,  b)  now  elongated.  In  the  clear  space  enclosed  by 
this  is  a  well-marked  dark  groove,  occupying  the  position  in  which  the  nervous 
centres  are  subsequently  to  be  developed.    The  cephalic  extremity  of  this  is 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ; 

sinus,  a,  a,  a.  The  blood  returns  from  t 
two  inferior,  c,  c,  of  the  omphalo-raesen 
this  period,  a  tube  curved  on  itself,  an 
division  into  cavities.  The  two  aortic  t 
as  the  inferior  vertebral  arteries,  e,  e;  fn 
meseraic  arteries,  /,/,  which  form  a  ne 
the  vascular  area.  In  the  cephalic  regi 
cles,  with  the  two  ocular  vesicles,  g.    Al 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL   VIEW   OF   THE   CONNECTION   OF    FHTSIOLOOY   WITH   OTHER   BRANCHES 

OF    MEDICINE. 

1.  The  object  of  the  Science  of  Physiology  is  to  bring  together,  in  a  sys- 
tematic form,  the  phenomena  which  normally  present  themselves  during  the 
existence  of  living  beings ;  and  to  classify  and  compare  these,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  deduce  from  them  the  general  laws  or  principles,  by  which  they  are 
regulated.  In  order  to  attain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  latter,  a  very  exten- 
sive comparison  is  requisite.  Principles,  whicn  might  seem  of  paramount 
importance  in  regard  to  one  group  of  hving  beings,  are  often  found,  on  a  more 
general  review,  to  be  quite  subordinate.  For  example,  the  predominance  of 
the  Nervous  System  in  the  higher  classes  of  Animals,  and  its  evidently  close 
connection  with  many  of  the  functions  of  life,  have  led  several  physiologists  to 
the  opinion,  that  its  influence  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  Nutrition,  Secretion,  &c. :  but,  on  turning  our  attention  to  the  Vegetable 
kingdom,  in  which  nothing  analogous  to  a  nervous  system  ca^  be  proved  to 
exist,  we  find  these  functions  going  on  with  even  greater  activity  than  in 
Animals.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  performed  without  it ;  and 
on  a  closer  examination  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  Animals,  it  is  seen 
that  they  may  be  explained  equally  well,  or  even  better,  on  the  principle  that 
the  nervous  system  has  a  powerful  influence  on  these  actions,  than  on  the  idea 
that  it  affords  a  condition  essential  to  them..  This  is  only  one  out  of  many 
instances  which  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce,  An  proof  of  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing together  all  the  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  in  whatever  class  of  living 
beings  they  may  be  presented,  before  we  erect  any  general  principles  in 
Physiology. 

2.  The  object  of  the  present  work,  however,  is  not  to  follow  out  such  an 
investigation,  but  to  show  the  detailed  application  of  the  principles,  of  which 
Physiological  Science  may  now  be  said  to  consist,  to  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  Human  being,  dunng  what  may  be  called  his  normal  life.  Every  one 
knows  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  two  conditions  health  and  disease.  The 
former  may  be  said  to  be  that  state  in  which  the  various  actions  of  life  are 
normally  or  regularly  performed ;  and  the  latter  to  result  from  a  disturbance 
or  irregularity  in  these  actions,  constituting  an  abnormal  state.  But  this  is 
only  substituting  one  term  for  another; — the  difficulty  remains  the  same. 
Many  variations  occur,  within  the  limits  of  what  must  be  called  in  some  per- 
sons the  normal  state,  which  in  others  must  be  regarded  as  abnormal  actions. 
Thus  in  most  adults  the  pulse  averages  about  70 ;  but  it  is  easily  raised  by 
exercise  to  90,  without  any  injurious  consequences ;  and  such  must  be  regarded 
as  a  normal  or  physiological  state.  But  we  occasionally  meet  with  instances 
in  which  the  usual  puke  is  not  quicker  than  40 ;  and  for  this  to  rise  to  90 
might  indicate  a  very  alarming  state  of  the  system ;  since  there  are  individuals 
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in  whom  such  a  pulse  would  be  equivalent  to  one  of  140,  in  a  person  whose 
circulation  was  in  health  of  the  average  rapidity.  Thus  an  abnormal  state  in 
any  individual  can  frequently  be  ascertained  only  by  comparison  with  his 
normal  condition.  This  is  a  difficulty  from  which  we  can  never  hope  to  make 
a  complete  escape ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of  living  beings,  to  exhibit 
such  variations  in  their  phenomena,  resulting  from  the  number  of  concurrent 
causes  which  are  involved  in  the  production  of  these ;  a  slight  alteration  in 
any  one  of  which  will  most  seriously  affect  the  general  result.  Upon  the 
distinction  between  normal  and  abnormal  life,  however,  is  founded  that  of  the 
two  sciences — ^Physiology  ai^d  Pathology.  These  are  very  closely  related  to 
each  other ;  and  neither  can  be  pursued  with  the  prospect  of  complete  success, 
except  in  connection  with  the  other. 

3.  The  relation  between  the  sciences  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  various  departments  of  the  Ars  Medendi  on  the  other,  may 
be  shown  within  a  brief  compass ;  and  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  point  them 
out  here,  in  order  to  place  the  importance  of  these  sciences  in  its  proper  light. 
Science  must  strictly  be  said  to  consist  of  general  principles,  embodying  the 
phenomena  which  present  themselves  to  the  observer,  in  any  particular  de- 
partment of  observation ;  and  a  science  is  perfect,  in  so  far  as  its  collection  of 
facts  is  reducible  to  these  general  laws,  the  ascertainment  of  which  enables  us 
to  extend  our  knowledge  of  similar  facts.  An  Art  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
application  of  a  science  to  practical  purposes,  consisting  of  a  set  of  rules  de- 
duced from  its  principles ;  and  its  perfection  will  be  exactly  proportional  to 
that  of  the  science  upon  which  it  rests.  The  most  perfect  of  all  sciences  is 
astronomy ;  all  its  leading  phenomena  may  be  reduced  to  one  general  prin- 
ciple ;  and  phenomena,  previously  unobserved,  have  been  predicted  as  the 
necessary  results  of  that  principle.  The  Art  of  Navigation  is  a  collection  of 
rules,  framed  by  those  who  were  profoundly  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
the  science ;  J)ut  capable  of  being  employed  by  those  whose  knowledge 
extends  no  further  than  to  the  mode  of  applying  them.  When,  however,  the 
science  has  not  this  degree  of  perfection,  the  art  has  not  this  independent 
character.  In  Chemistry,  for  example,  many  principles  of  high  generality 
have  been  attained ;  and  yet  unknown  phenomena  cannot  be  predicted  from 
them  with  certainty  (in  a  great  variety  of  cases  at  least),  owing  to  the  number 
of  other  conditions  by  which  they  may  be  affected.  Hence  no  art  founded 
upon  this  science  can  be  supplieS  with  any  other  than  very  limited  rules.  In 
the  case  of  dyeing,  for  example,  great  improvement  has  be^  effected  by 
chemical  knowledge ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  rules  are  empirical,  that  is  to 
say,  founded  on  a  limited  induction,  not  comprehended  in  more  general  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  quite  uncertain  in  their  results.  Thus,  if  a  new  Animal 
or  Vegetable  dye  were  "discovered,  the  modes  of  fixing  and  discharging  it,  and 
of  varying  its  shades  of  colour,  would  have  to  be  determined  by  experiment, 
before  it  could  be  brought  into  advantageous  employment.  We  can  neverthe- 
less imagine,  and  (from  the  recent  great  advance  in  Organic  Chemistry)  in 
some  degree  anticipate,  the  period,  when  chemical  science  shall  be  so  far 
advanced,  that  a  simple  analysis  of  the  material  (supplying  data  corresponding 
to  the  solar  or  lunar  observations  of  the  navigator)  may  enable  the  manufac- 
turer, by  a  reference  to  his  code  of  rules,  to  avail  himself  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  its  capabilities,  without  being  himself  aware  of  the  principles  upon  which 
those  rules  are  founded. 

4.  An  Art,  then,  will  be  scientific  or  empirical  (that  is,  its  rules  will  be 
based  upon  general  principles,  or  upon  induction  from  a  limited  experience), 
in  proportion  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  laws  that  have  been  attained  in 
the  Science  on  which  it  rests.  This  distinction,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  its  application  in  particular  instances. 
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An  art  may  be  entirely  empirical,  and  yet  be  perfect  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  no 
imknown  cases  are  provided  for,  no  contingencies  foreseen.  It  is  in  its  adap- 
tation to  these,  that  the  triumph  of  a  scientific  over  an  empirical  art  manifests 
itself;  and  in  proportion  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  embraced  by  it,  a 
greater  or  less  variety  of  novel  cases  presents  itself,  in  that  proportion  is  its 
superiority  more  evident.  It  was  well  observed  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  "it  is  the 
office  and  excellence  of  all  sciences  to  shorten  the  long  turnings  and  windings 
of  experience."  The  deficiency  of  higher  or  more  comprehensive  laws  should 
not  prevent  us  from  making  cautious  use  of  those  we  already  possess ;  and, 
where  the  demands  of  mankind  require  that  an  art  should  be  practised  even 
in  its  imperfect  condition,  we  must  be  content  with  such  means  of  satisfying 
them  as  lie  within  our  reach.  Contentment,  however,  by  no  means  involves 
a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  infirmities  of  our  condition ;  and  the  man  of  noble 
and  elevated  mind  will  not  onljr  aim  at  the  perfection  of  his  science,  from  that 
abstract  love  of  knowledge,  which  is,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  beautifully  remarked, 
"in  its  ultimate  and  perfect  development,  the  love  of  infinite  wisdom  and  un- 
bounded power,  or  the  love  of  God,"  but  may  also  safely  cherish  the  beHef,  that 
every  contribution  which  he  makes  to  general  laws  will  ultimately  have  its 
practical  bearing  on  the  condition  of  humanity. 

5.  In  no  department  of  inquiry  is  it  more  necessary  to  keep  these  princi- 
ples in  view,  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  Vitality.  The 
changes  which  characterize  Hving  beings,  and  which  in  their  totality  constitute 
the  Life  of  these,  are  as  capable  of  being  referred  to  general  laws,  expressive 
of  their  uniform  conditions,  as  are  phenomena  of  any  other  kind.  But  there 
are  many  causes  which  render  the  attainment  of  these  laws  so  difficult,  that  at 
present  we  cannot  assign  to  Biology  (a  tenn  which  may  be  advantageously 
employed  for  the  science  of  Vital  Action,  including  Physiology  and  Pathology), 
a  high  rank  amongst  the  sciences.  Hence  the  rules  of  any  arts  which  are 
founded  upon  it,  can  be  only  in  part  regarded  as  possessing  that  certainty 
which  it  is  desirable  they  should  have.  Some  there  are,  which  are  derived 
from  laws  of  such  high  generahty,  that  we  cannot  imagine  any  cause  which 
can  interfere  with  their  appUcation.  For  example,  it  is  one  of  these  facts  of 
universal  application,  that  a  large  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  medium  to 
which  the  circulating  fluid  is  exposed  for  aeration,  is  prejudicial  to  life ;  and 
an  obvious  rule  thence  follows.  But  it  is  not  a  fact  of  e(^ual  universality,  that 
a  dose  of  a  purgative  medicine  will  induce  increased  action  of  the  bowels ;  for 
there  may  be  many  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  this  shall  not  occur. 
The  physician,  in  directing  the  ventilation  of  a  room,  would  be  guided  by  a 
high  scientific  principle ;  whilst  in  administering  a  medicine,  he  is  working 
upon  an  induction  derived  from  a  ccwnparatively  hmited  experience. 

6.  The  art  which  most  directly  springs  out  of  the  science  of  Physiology,  is 
that  of  Hygiene,  which  may  be  defined  as  a  system  of  rules  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body  in  health,  deduced  from  the  principles  by  which  its  actions 
are  governed.  Were  the  science  of  Physiology  perfect,  the  art  would  require 
little  skill  for  its  practice;  this,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Its  rules 
are  at  present  founded,  in  great  part,  upon  too  limited  an  induction  to  deserve 
the  title  of  universal;  and  their  operation  is  frequently  interfered  with  by  a 
numbier  of  causes,  of  whose  mode  of  action  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant. 
Still  much  has  been  done,  by  c^ling  pubHc  attention  to  thpse,  of  which  the 
general  importance  is  acknowledged,  in  preserving  the  body  in  health  by 
removing  the  causes  of  disease ;  as  the  increased  value  of  human  Hfe,  shown 
by  statistical  returns,  abundantly  testifies.  And  the  Physiologist  can  readily 
point  out  maivy  more,  which  have  tiot  yet  received  the  attention  that  their 
importance  deserves.  The  term  Hygiene  is  sometimes  used  to  include  the 
art  of  restoring  as  well  as  preserving  health,  by  the  use  of  means  not  strictly 
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to  be  regarded  as  medical,  c.  g.,  the  reguktion  of  diet,  temperature,  &c.;  but 
this  employment  of  it  is  not  strictly  correct,  such  treatment  being  properly  a 
part  of  Therapeutics,— an  art  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Hygiene, 
that  Pathology  bears  to  Physiology.  In  proportion  as  the  science  of  Physio- 
logy is  perfected,  will  the  simplicity  and  certainty  of  its  practical  applications 
increase ;  and  though  we  may  not  anticipate  a  return  of  patriarchal  longevity, 
yet  the  experience  of  the  last  century  has  amply  shown,  that  every  general 
•  increase  of  attention  to  its  simple  and  universally-acknowledged  truths,  is 
attended  with  a  prolongation  of  life,  and  contributes  to  that  not  less  important 
object — ^its  emancipation  from  disease.  Hence  the  establishment  of  the  rules 
of  Hygiene  may  be  considered  as  the  most  direct  practical  benefit,  afforded  by 
the  pursuit  of  Physiological  science. 

7.  In  the  assistance  which  it  affords,  however,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
principled  of  Pathology,  the  importance  of  Physiology  is  by  no  means  inferior; 
and  it  is  surprising  how  much  the  relation  of  the  two  nas  been  neglected. 
That  the  knowledge  of  the  normal  actions  of  a  living  system  is  essential  to 
success,  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  mode  oi  cure  of  its  irregulari- 
ties,— seems  almost  a  self-evident  proposition.  We  should  all  think  it  absurd 
for  a  person  to  attempt  to  repair  a  watch  or  a  steam-engine  that  might  be 
acting  wrongly,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  several  parts  of 
its  structure,  both  singly  and  in  combination  with  each  other.  He  might 
have  such  an  acquaintance  with  their  form  and  mechanical  arrangement,  as 
might  enable  him  to  delineate  them,  or  even  to  construct  the  counterpart  of 
the  whole  machine,  without  being  able  to  put  it  into  successful  operation. 
Just  so  it  is  with  an  anatomist,  who  regards  the  mere  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  tKe  human  body  as  a  sufficient  guide  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
But  this  is  really  of  little  assistance  in  any  thing  but  surgical  operations ; 
that  which  we  require  to  know,  for  the  rectification  of  morbid  j)henomena, 
being  the  normal  history  of  those  phenomena,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
they  are  dependent.  The  neglect  of  physiological  science  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  ars  medendij  may  probably  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  facility  with  which 
striking  curative  effects  may  often  be  produced,  by  the  appHcation  of  empi- 
rical rules  only.  Thus  a  person  usually  healthy,  who  is  suffering  from  head- 
ache, feverishness  and  constipation,— the  effects  of  an  overloaded  alimentary 
canal, — may  be  pretty  certainly  reUeved  by  a  brisk  purge ;  or  a  stout  child, 
who  is  suffering  from  cough,  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  heat  and  dryness  of 
skin,  resuhing  from  recent  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  by  a  strong  dose  of 
an  antimonial.  These  are  results  with  which  every  tyro  is  well  acquainted ; 
they  are  based  upon  ordinary  experience,  and,  if  applied  without  further  con- 
sideration of  their  rationale,  are  strictly  empirical.  The  case  might  be  com- 
pared to  that,  in  which  a  person  unacquainted  wdth  the  construction  or  prin- 
ciples of  action  of  a  watch  or  a  steam-engine,  alters  its  rate  of  movement,  by 
shifting  a  lever  or  opening  a  cock.  But,  though  usually  successful,  excep- 
tional cases  will  occur,  in  which  unexpected  results  will  follow ;  and  the 
merely  empirical  practitioner  is  baflled  and  confounded.  For  these,  some- 
thing more  is  requisite ;  and  no  treatment  can  be  successful,  otherwise  than  • 
by  an  accidental  coincidence,  in  which  the  causes  of  the  derangement  are  not 
carefully  inquired  into,  and  their  operation  understood.  And  how  can  their 
operation,  in  producing  a  disturbance  of  the  system,  be  comprehended,  when 
its  regular  actions  are  not  even  known,— far  less,  their  principles  ascertained? 

8.  The  study  of  Physiology,  being  the  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  nor- 
mal life  and  the  conditions  of  those  phenomena,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
two  sets  of  causes  which  must  be  concerned  in  them, — the  organized  struc- 
ture or  mechanism,  possessed  of  certain  properties, — and  the  agents  or  sti- 
muli, by  whose  operation  on  this  mechanism  its^  properties  are  made  to  de- 
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velop  themselves  in  the  production  of  phenomena.  These  require  to  be 
separately  considered ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  when,  in  examining  the 
action  of  a  steam-engine,  we  inquire  into  its  mechemical  structure,  and  the 
effects  upon  it  of  the  agencies  by  which  it  is  put  in  operation.  Now  in  the 
study  of  Pathology,  or  the  science  of  diseased  action,  we  have  to  attend,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  two  sets  of  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  all  the  external  agents, 
which  can  produce  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  living^  body,  whether  their 
operation  be  mechanical,  chemical,  or  more  directly  vital;  as  well  as  with  the 
results  of  the  suspension,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  conditions  by  which  its 
healthy  action  is  maintained.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  to  investigate  the 
chang^es  of  structure  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  body  itself,  the  causes 
by  wnich  these  are  produced,  and  the  new  results  which  they  will  themselves 
occasion.  Now  one  of  the  chief  difficuhies  in  the  pursuit  of  Pathological 
Science  results  from  this,— that  we  are  at  present  so  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  required  for  normal  action,  that  we  cannot  ascertain  what 
those  changes  are,  in  which  the  derangement  primarily  consists.  Hence  we 
are  in  constant  danger  of  mistaking  the  more  evident  changes,  which  are 
often  but  secondary  results  of  the  morbid  action,  for  the  real  source  of  the  dis- 
ease. For  example,  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquEiinted  with  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  transmission  of  nervous  influence,  to  be  able  to  state 
when  those  conditions  'are  interfered  with ;  hence  a  great  extent  of  morbid 
alteration  not  unfrequently  presents  itself,  in  the  parts  which  we  know  to  be 
concerned  in  this  operation,  without  such  symptoms  as  we  should  expect  to 
correspond  with  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  observe  during  life 
most  decided  deviations  from  the  ordinary  sequence  of  nervous  phenomena, 
which  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  change  of  structure  that  we  can  discover 
after  death.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  Pathology  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect,  until  Physiology  has  greatly  advanced ;  and  numbers  of  similar 
instances  might  be  pointed  out.  Again,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  the  direct 
benefit  which  the  Physician  has  derived  from  the  Physiologist,  by  reference 
to  the  same  class  of  phenomena ;  but  for  this  we  may  refer  to  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  Treatise,  in  which  the  chief  practical  applications  of  late  discove- 
ries as  to  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,  will  be  set  forth.  It  will  be 
scarcely  questioned,  then,  that  the  Science  of  Pathology  has  so  direct  and 
immediate  a  dependence  upon  that  of  Physiology,  that  the  former  cannot  be 
pursued  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  without  a  knowledge  4)oth  of  the 
principles  and  of  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  latter. 

9.  Another  illustration  may  be  useful.  Few  Pathologists  regard  any  mor- 
bid process  as  better  understood  than  that  of  Inflammation ;  and  yet  scarcely 
any  two  are  agreed  as  to  its  real  nature.  By  some,  its  essential  condition  is 
stated  to  be  a  contraction  or  a  dilatation  of  the  capillary  vessels;  and  this 
alteration  is  supposed  by  one  to  result  from  an  exalted — and  by  another  from 
a  diminished— degree  of  vitality  in  their  walls.  Others,  again,  regarding 
Inflammation  as  an  aflfection  of  the  sensory  rather  than  of  the  organic  func- 
tions, have  imagined  its  seat  to  be  in  the  nervous  system.  Now  it  may  be 
stated  with  tolerable  confidence,  that  no  theoretical  view  of  the  nature  of 
Inflammation  has  exerted  any  beneficial  influence  on  its  treatment ;  and  that 
all  the  rules  of  practice  to  which  we  trust  for  the  cure,  are  founded  on  expe- 
rience alone.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  there  must  be  something  very  faulty 
in  the  mode  of  cultiijation,  since  the  fruits  yielded  by  a  domain  so  fertile  of 
phenomena  are  thus  useless ;  and  the  Physiologist  has  not  much  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  several  sources  of  error  that  have  resuhed  from  the  insufficient 
acquaintance  possessed  by  most  Pathologists,  with  those  normal  actions  of 
which  Inflammation  is  a  disturbed  form.    Thus,  he  can  show  that  Inflamiha- 
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tion  is  not  primarily  a  disorder  of  the  function  of  Circuktion,  but  rather  of 
Nutrition,  the  vascular  apparatus  beinff  only  secondarily  affected;  so  that  no 
observations  on  the  state  of  the  vesseb,  and  on  the  movement  of  the  blood 
through  them,  give  us  any  real  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
action.  Further,  he  is  aware  that  no  inferences  can  be  vahd,  that  are 
founded  on  experiments  made  on  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  since  in  them 
the  true  Inflammatory  state  can  with  difficulty  be  induced :  and  also,  that  the 
nervous  system  cannot  be  an  element  in  the  primary  phenomena  of  Inflam- 
mation, since  these  are  manifested  by  beings  that  do  not  possess  it.  It  will 
hereafter  be  pointed  out,  that,  by  attention  to  the  principles  of  Physiology,  our 
knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  this  and  of  many  other  morbid  processes, 
is  now  being  rapidly  increased;  and  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a 
degree  of  definiteness,  which  cannot  but  lead  to  important  improvements  in 
practice.  ^ 

10.  As  Hygiene,  or  the  art  of  preserving  health,  arisfes  out  of  the  science 
of  Physiology,  so  does  the  Therapeutic  art  depend  upon  the  science  of  Patho- 
logy;  or,  to  use  lanmage  rendered  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  the  arirmedendU 
to  be  perfect,  must  be  guided  by  the  ratio  medendi.  The  term  Therapeutics, 
however,  is  sometunes  used  to  denote  that  division  of  the  Science  of  Pathology, 
which  concerns  the  principles  of  the  application  of  curative  agents  to  the 
treatment  of  disease.  There  is  no  real  ground,  however,  for  distinguishing 
this  as  any  other  than  a  section  of  Pathology;  or  for  considering  the  practical 
use  of  these  principles  as  any  thing  but  an  Art.  As  Life,  in  the  healthy 
condition,  is  known  to  be  maintained  by  the  operation  of  external  agents  upon 
organized  tissues  endowed  with  vital  properties,-HSO  is  it  found  that,  in  dis- 
eased states  of  the  system,  such  a  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of  these 
actions,  as  adapts  them  to  its  altered  circumstances ;  thus,  in  a  febrile  con- 
dition, when  any  increase  of  stimulus  would  be  injurious,  there  is  no  longer  an 
appetite  for  food.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  by  the  regulation  of  the  natural 
actions,  or  the  substitution  of  new  ones,  the  diseased  condition  may  frequently 
be  controlled,  and  the  normal  action  restored.  Hence  the  inquiry  into  the 
curative  influence  of  external  agents  upon  the  phenomena  of  disease,  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Science  of  Pathology,  as  the  study  of  the  influence  of  the  ordinary 
vital  stimuh,  in  producing  the  normal  actions  of  the  system,  is  a  division  (as  it 
is  universally  allowed  to  be)  of  the  Science  of  Physiology.  If  this  inquiry  had 
terminated  in  the  discovery  of  general  principles,  all  difficulty  would  be  removed 
from  the  Therapeutic  art,  as  soon  as  the  perplexities  of  diagnosis  had  been  over- 
come ;  and,  in  proportion  as  such  are  approached,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
essential  nature  of  diseased  actions  is  extended,  will  be  the  facility  and  the 
success  of  our  curative  treatment. 

11.  In  the  mean  time  the  practitioner  must  be  content  to  follow  a  middle 
course.  His  aim  must  be  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  confiding  too  exclusively 
in  general  principles,  however  stable  and  comprehensive  he  may  imagine 
them  to  be,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  knows,  not  only  the  principle  itself, 
but  the  subordinate  laws  which  regulate  or  modify  its  application  to  individual 
cases.  Long  after  the  highest  laws  of  motion  had  been  established  by  New- 
lOn,  no  astronomer  could,  on  the  faith  of  them,  have  predicted  the  situation  of 
.a  planet,  with  more  than  an  approximation  to  certainty;  the  law  of  attraction 
had  to  be  applied  in  numberless  modes  not  contemplated  by  its  discoverer, 
before  perfect  accuracy  could  be  attained.  There  is  creat  danger,  then,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  science  of  Pathology,  in  trusting  id  principles  which  we 
may  consider  unassailable,  as  our  sole  guides  in  the  practice  of  our  art;  and 
hence  it  is  not  always  the  scientific  practitioner,  as  he  is  emphatically  termed, 
who  is  the  most  successful  in  his  treatment  On  the  other  hand,  to  apply  a 
particular  mode  of  treatment  to  a  particular  set  of  symptoms,  without  inquiring 
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into  the  cause  of  those  symptoms,  merely  on  account  of  its  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  some  case  that  appeared  analogous,  is  a  mode  of  practice  completely 
empirical.  Yet  such  a  pum  is  constantly  being  pursued.  But  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  morbid  action,  and  seek  to  remove  or 
counteract  this,  by  the  application  of  remedial  means,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  efiectual  for  such  an  object,  we  are  really  acting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  scientific  principles.  The  recorded  experience  of  ages,  in  «ts  con- 
densed form,  must  of  necessity  assume  the  appearance  of  general  rules  of 
practice ;  and  it  is  in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  individual  cases,  and  in 
the  distinction  of  those  phenomena  whose  causes  are  subservient  to  them, 
from  those  which  are  beyond  their  pale  and  which  require  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment altogether  different,  that  the  sagacity  of  the  practitioner  most  displays 
itself.  The  rational  empiricism  which  prevails  in  this  country  at  the  present 
day,  is  a  mode  of  practice  that  may  be  regarded  as  best  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  scientific  knowledge  and  of  recorded  experience.  The  value  of  facts 
as  the  only  sure  basis  of  general  principles  is  duly  appreciated;  ana  yet 
there  is  no  indisposition  to  make  trial  of  such  principles  when  announced, 
and  to  abide  by  them  so  far  as  they  appear  practically  available.  This  is  the 
only  method  m  which  the  young  practitioner  can  hope  to  succeed.  The 
increased  attention  at  present  paid  to  diagnosis,  will  frequently  enable  him  to 
determine  the  real  nature  of  the  malady  with  much  more  precision  than  a 
man  of  age  and  experience  can  do,  who  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  medicd  science ;  whilst  the  latter  will  have  decidedly  the  advantage  in  the 
application  of  therapeutic  means,  especially  in  those  obscure  cases  that  most 
require  that  tact  which  can  only  be  gained  by  long  and  attentive  observation. 
12.  The  numerical  method^  which  is  at  present  much  valued  hy  many,  as  a 
guide  in  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  is  simply  a  statistical  arrange- 
ment of  the  phenomena  presented  by  various  diseases,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  their  connections  with  each  other, 
and  the  influence  of  various  modes  of  treatment  upon  them.  Its  advantages 
in  substituting  an  accurate  and  definite  record  of  facts,  for  the  vague  state- 
•ments  which  we  so  frequently  meet  with,  are  unquestionable.  Yet  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  results  aflbrded  by  it.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  the  substitution  of  empirical  rules  for  scientific 
principles ;  and  if  too  exclusively  followed,  therefore,  will  tend  to  the  retardation 
of  Pathology.  If  the  practitioner  is  led  to  reason  thus  on  every  particular 
instance,—"  In  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  exhibiting  these  syjnptoms,  such-and- 
such  a  treatment  is  successful;  therefore  I  shall  adopt  this  treatment  in  the 
present  one," — he  is  acting  on  a  most  grossly  empirical  system.  A  general 
law  admits  of  no  exceptions ;  and  if  such  appear  to  present  themselves,  they 
must  be  due  to  some  cause  interfering  with  its  operation.  His  object  ought  to 
be  rather,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what  plan  of  treatment  is  constantly  successful 
in  each  form  of  disease;  in  other  words,  to  determine  that  invariable  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect,  on  which  alone  general  principles  or  laws  can  be  erected ; 
and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  carefully  analyze  the  unsuccessfid  cases,  and 
ascertain  in  what  their  conditions  differed  from  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
determine  positively  to  which  head  he  is  to  refer  the  case  before  him,  and  to 
be  guided  in  his  treatment  accordingly.  In  this  maimer  he  will  advance  the 
Science ;  whilst  in  the  other  he  is  reducing  the  Art  to  its  lowest  condition.* 

•  For  a  lacid  analysis  of  ihe  valae  of  ihe  numerical  method,  Dr.  Symonds's  Retrospec- 
tive Address  (at  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association)  may  be 
advantageously  consulted. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ON   THE   PLACE   OF    MAN   IN   THE   SCALE   OF    BEING. 


Distinction  between  Animals  and  Plants, 

13.  In  entering  upon  the  general  survey  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  take,  before  we  consider  in  detail  any  particular  member  of  it, 
the  question  naturally  arises, — how  is  the  Animal  distinguished  from  the 
Vegetable  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  in  replying  to  this,  if  we  keep  in  view 
merely  the  higher  tribes  of  each  division;  no  one,  for  example,  would  be  in 
any  danger  of  confounding  a  Whale  with  a  Pahn,  or  an  Elephant  with  an 
Oak.  It  is  when  we  descend  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale,  that  we 
encounter  the  greatest  difficulty ;  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  distinguish- 
ing chti meters  of  each  kingdom  disappear,  one  after  another,  until  we  are 
rea«c<?d  to  those  which  seem  common  to  both.  So  completely  is  this  the  case, 
that  there  are  many  tribes,  which  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
lodgL^  bt!  nferred  with  certainty  to  either  one  division  or  the  other.  We  are 
accuslornt  d  to  think  of  Animals  as  beings,  which  not  only  grow  and  reproduce 
themselves,  but  also  possess  the  power  of  spontaneously  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and  are  conscious  of  impressions  made  upon  them:  and  we  usually 
regard  Plants  as  beings  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  sensibility  and  of  the 
power  of  spontaneous  motion, — going  through  all  their  processes  of  growth, 
reproduction,  and  decay,  alike  unconscious  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  devoid 
of  all  power  of  voluntarily  changing  their  condition.  Such  a  definition  is  pro- 
bably the  most  correct  that  we  can  employ ;  but  great  difficulties  lie  in  the  way 
of  its  application.  Therp  are  many  tribes  which  possess  a  general  structure 
more  allied  to  that  of  beings  known  to  be  Animals,  than  to  that  of  any  Plants ; 
andiwhich  yet  present  no  decided  indications  either  of  sensibility  or  of  volun- 
tary power.  Such  is  the  Sponge,  the  fabric  of  which  closely  corresponds 
with  that  of  many  Alcyonian  Polypes,  whose  animality  is  undoubted ;  and  yet 
neither  observation  nor  experiment  has  ever  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
Sponge  feels  or  spontaneously  moves.  Yet  there  are  no  known  Vegetables, 
to  which  it  presents  any  near  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  vegetables  that  perform  evident  movements,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  spontaneous,  as  if  they  indicated  sensibiHty  on  the  part  of  the  being  that- 
performs  them.  Such  movements,  however,  can  in  some  instances  (as  in  that 
of  the  Sensitive-Plant,  or  of  the  Venus's  Fly-trap),  be  referred  to  a  sort  of 
mechanism,  the  action  of  which  does  not  involve  sensibility,  and  which  may 
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to  draw  the  line  in  individual  cases,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  boundary 
does  exist ;  and  in  general  a  very  simple  mark  will  suffice  to  establish  the 
distinction.  This  mark  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  stomach  or  internal 
cavity  for  the  reception  of  food.  The  possession  of  a  stomach  cannot  be 
regarded,  however,  as  in  itself  an  essential  distinction  between  .the  two  king- 
doms (as  some  have  represented  itj  ;  for  its  presence  is  merely  a  result,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  nature  of  the  food  ot  Animals,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
obtained.  Vegetables  are  dependent  for  their  support,  upon  those  materials 
only  which  they  obtain  from  the  surrounding  elements ;  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  duly  supplied  to  them,  with  a  smaU  quantity  of  certain  mineral 
ingredients,  afford  all  the  conditions  they  require,  for  the  production  of  the 
most  massive  fabrics,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  secretions.  But  these  same 
elements,  if  supphed  to  Animals,  could  not  be  converted  by  them  into  the 
materials  of  organized  structures ;  for  they  can  only  employ  as  food  substances 
which  have  been  already  organized ;  and  they  are  consequently  dependent, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  lor  their  means  of 
support.  Now  they  cannot  incorporate  any  alimentary  substance  into  their 
own  tissues,  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  fluid  form ;  hence  they  need  the 
means  of  eflfecting  this  reduction,  which  are  supplied  by  the  stomach.  Again, 
they  cannot  be  always  in  immiediate  relation  with  their  food ;  they  have  to 
go  m  search  of  it,  and  need  a  store-room  in  which  it  may  be  deposited  during 
the  intervals ;  this  purpose  also  is  suppHed  by  the  stomach.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  the  powers  of  voluntary  locomotion  and  sensation,  which  Ani- 
mak  enjoy,  are  connected  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  food  they  require ; 
for  if  they  were  fixed  in  the  ground,  like  Plants,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  that  which  they  require  for  their  support.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  which  seem  almost  rooted  to  one  spot;  but  these  have  the  power  of 
bringing  their  food  within  their  reach,  though  they  cannot  go  in  search  of  it. 
Such  is  the  case  with  many  Polypes,  which  use  their  outspread  tentacula  for 
this  purpose ;  and  with  the  lower  MoUusca,  which  can  create  currents  by 
means  of  ciliary  action. 

15.  A  distinction  might  probably  be  erected  between  the  Animal  and  Vege- 
table kingdoms,  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  first  development  of  the  germ 
takes  place.  The  seed  of  the  Plant,  at  the  time  of  fertihzation,  principally 
consists  of  a  store  of  nourishment  prepared  by  the  parent  for  the  supply  of  the 
germ,  which  is  introduced  into  the  midst  of  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
egg  of  the  Animal.  In  both  instances,  the  first  development  of  the  germ  is 
into  a  membranous  expansion,  which  absorbs  the  alimentary  materials  with 
which  it  is  in  contact ;  and  it  prepares  these  by  assimilation,  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  embryonic  structure,  the  most  important  parts  of  which,— in  the 
higher  classes  of  Animals  and  in  Phanerogamic  Plants,  the  only  permanent 
parts — are  in  its  centre.  Now  in  Plants,  this  membranous  expansion  (the 
single  or  double  cotyledon)  absorbs  by  its  otUer  surface,  which  is  applied  to 
the  albumen  of  the  seed,  and  takes  it  more  or  less  completely  into  its  own 
substance.  In  Animals,  this  expansion  is  developed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  surrounds  the  albumen,  enclosing  it  in  a  sac,  the  inner  surface  only  of  which 
is  concerned  in  absorption.  The  sac  is,  then,  the  temporary  stomach  of  the 
embryonic  structure  ;  it  becomes  the  permanent  stomach  of  the  Radiata ;  but 
in  the  higher  classes,  only  a  portion  of  it  is  retained  in  the  fabric  of  the  adult, 
^he  remainder  being  cast  off,  like  the  cotyledon  of  Plants,  as  soon  as  it  has 
performed  its  function.  Thus,  then,  the  first  nisus  of  Animal  development  is 
towards  the  formation  of  a  stomach,  for  the  internal  reception  and  digestion  of 
food ;  whikt  the  fira  processes  of  Vegetable  evolution  tend  to  the  production 
of  a  frond-like  membrane,  which,  Hke  the  permanent  frond  of  the  lower  classes 
of  Plants,  absorbs  nourishment  by  its  expanded  surface  only. 
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16.  Some  Physiologists  have  asserted,  that  the  nature  of  the  respiratory 
process  affords  a  ground  of  distinction  between  Animals  and  Plants ;— oxygen 
being  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  by  the  former, — and  a  converse 
change  beinff  effected  in  the  surrounding  air  by  the  latter.  It  is  not  correct, 
however,  to  designate  this  converse  change  as  a  consequence  of  the  respiratory 
process ;  for  in  Plants,  as  in  Animals,  there  is  a  continual  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen and  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  which  constitute  the  fimction  of  respira- 
tion; but  the  effects"  of  this  change  are  masked  (as  it  were)  by  those  of  the 
process  of  fixation  of  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  which  only  takes  place 
under  the  influence  of  sun-Hght,  and  which  is  much  more  analogous  to  the 
digestion  of  Animals.  The  most  valid  distinction,  in  doubtful  cases,  seems 
likely  to  be  founded  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  tissues  themselves. 
In  the  Plant,  the  whole  of  the  organized  structure,  when  freed  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  secretion  which  are  deposited  in  it,  (many  of  these  containing  the 
same  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  exists  in  animal  flesh,  §  454,)  is  found  to  have 
the  same  composition  with  starch ;  ^ing  formed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon  only.  In  the  Animal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organized  tissues  all  con- 
tain azote  as  part  of  their  proper  substance ;  non-azotized  compounds,  such  as 
fatty  matter,  being  merely  deposited  in  these,  as  products  of  secretion.  Hence 
if  the  chemiccd  composition  of  the  organized  tissues  themselves  can  be  cor- 
rectly determined,  the  Vegetable  or  Animal  nature  of  a  doubtful  body  may  be 
ascertained.  By  this  test  the  long-disputed  question  of  the  nature  of  the  true 
Corallines  has  been  set  at  rest ;  their  tissue,  when  freed  from  the  Hme  depo- 
sited in  it,  being  found  to  have  the  composition  of  that  of  Plants.* 

General  Subdivisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

17.  The  Animal  kingdom  was  formerly  divided  into  two  primary  groups, — 
the  Vertebrated  and  the  Invertebrated ;  the  former  comprising  those  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  jointed  spinal  column,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  internal  bones  termed  vertebrae ;  and  the  latter  including  all  those 
animals,  which  are  destitute  of  this  support.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Cuvier, 
however,  that,  among  the  Invertebrata,  there  are  three  types  of  organization, 
as  distinct  from  each  other,  as  any  of  them  are  from  the  Vertebrata ;  and  he 
accordingly  distributed  the  whole  under  four  primary  divisions  or  sub-king- 
doms :  of  these,  the  Vertebrata  rank  highest ;  next,  the  Articulata  and  the 
MoLLiJscA,  which  are  both  inferior  in  degree  of  organization  to  the  Vertebrata, 
but  are  superior  to  the  lowest  group,  the  Radiata,  which  contains  those  ani- 
mals that  border  most  closely,  both  in  external  aspect,  and  in  general  character, 
upon  the  Vegetable  kingdom.  The  members  of  these  groups  are  readily  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  structure  of  their  skeletons,  or  organs  of  support 
and  protection ;  as  well  as  by  many  other  characters.  In  the  Vertebrata,  the 
skeleton  consists  of  a  number  of  internal  jointed  bones,  which  are  clothed  by 
the  muscles  that  are  attached  to  them  and  move  them ;  these  bones  are  tra- 
versed by  blood-vessels  and  absorbents,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  all  re- 
spects ^alogous  to  the  other  living  tissues  of  the  body.  In  the  Articulata,  the 
sofl  parts  are  supported  by  a  hard  external  envelope,  which  is  of  corresponding 
form  on  the  two  sides  of  the  median  line,  and  is  divided  into  several  pieces, 
jointed  or  articulated  together  by  a  membrane,  in  such  a  manner  as  still  to 
allow  of  free  motion ;  and  the  muscles,  which  are  nimierous  and  complex,  are 
attached  to  the  interior  of  these.  In  the  Mollusca,  the  whole  body  is  quite 
sofl ;  and  many  species  exist,  in  which  it  has  no  external  protection :  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  group,  however,  the  surface  has  the  power  of  exuding 

«  See  London  Physiological  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  29,  and  Comptes  Rendas,  July  3, 1843. 
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shelly  matter,  so  as  to  form  a  protective  habitation,  within  which  the  animal 
can  withdraw  its  body,  but  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
it,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  definite  type  of  fonn.  In  the  Radiata,  all  the  parts 
are  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  the  mouth  being  in  the  centre ;  some  of 
them  are  protected  1%,  firmly-jointed  external  skeletons,  like  those  of  the  Arti- 
culata ;  whilst  other^weposit  calcareous  matter  in  the  centre  of  their  soft  fleshy 
structures,  as  if  sketching  out  the  internal  skeleton  of  the  Vertebrata.  The 
skeletons  of  most  of  the  In  vertebrata  difler,  however,  from  those  of  Vertebrate 
animals,  in  this  important  character, — ^that  they  are  not  permeated  by  vessek, 
and  are  formed  only  by  a  superficial  deposition.  Hence  they  are  termed  extra- 
vascular  :  and  it  is  an  obvious  resuh  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kiwd,  that  parts 
once  formed  are  never  changed,  except  by  the  ordinary  processes  o(  decay,  and 
that  they  can  only  be  extended  by  addition  to  their  exterior ;  whilst  in  Verte- 
brata, the  bones  are  subject  to  alterations  of  any  kind,  whether  of  removal  or 
addition,  throughout  their  entire  substance.  It  is  not  correct  to  regard  them, 
however,  as  destitute  of  vitality ;  since  they  consist,  in  all  instances,  of  a  regu- 
larly-organized tissue,  in  which  the  mineral  matter,  where  such  exists,  is 
deposited ;  and  in  several  cases  they  are  traversed  by  tubes,  which  seem  to 
convey  a  fluid  destined  for  their  nutrition,  if  not  actual  blood.  Structures  of 
this  kind  an?  6n  the  same  footing  with  the  dentine  and  enamel  of  the  teeth  of 
Vertebrata,'  (§§  63tJ,  634) ;  to  which  they  sometimes  bear  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance. A  more  detailed  account  of  the  general  structure  of  these  sub-king- 
doms will  now  be  given,  beginning  with  the  lowest. 

General  characters  of  Radiata, 

18.  The  Raduta  possess  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  Vegetable  king- 
dom ;  and  of  these,  the  circular  arrangement  of  their  parts  is  one  of  the  most 
evident.  Many  species  of  Sea-Anemone,  for  instance,  present  an  appearance 
so  much  resembling  that  of  various  composite  blossoms,  as  to  have  been  com- 
monly termed  Animal-flowers, — a  designation  to  which  they  further  seem 
entitled,  from  the  small  amount  of  sensibility  they  manifest,  and  the  evident 
influence  of  light  upon  their  opening  and  closing.  But  it  is  in  the  tendency 
to  the  production  of  compound  fabrics,— each  containing  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals, which  have  the  power  of  existing  independently,  but  which  are  to  a 
certain  degree  connected  with  one  another, — that  we  recognize  the  greatest 
affinity  in  structure  between  this  group  and  the  Vegetable  kingdom.  Every 
tree  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  buds,  which  are  composed  of  leaves  ar- 
ranged round  a  common  axis ;  each  bud  has  the  power  of  preserving  its  own 
life,  and  of  reproducing  the  original  structure,  when  removed  from  the  parent 
stem,  if  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  its  growth ;  and  yet  all  are  con- 
nected in  the  growing  tree,  by  a  system  of  vessels,  which  forms  a  communica- 
tion between  tnem.  This  is  precisely  the  nature  of  those  structures,  which 
are  formed  by  the  animals  of  the  class  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  group.  Every  mass  of  coral  is  the  skeleton  of  a  compound 
animal,  consisting  of  a  number  of  polypes,  connected  together  by  a  soft  flesh, 
in  which  vessek  are  channeled  out ;  these  polypes  are  capable  of  existing 
separately,  since  each  one,  when  removed  from  the  rest,  can  in  time  produce  a 
massive  compound  fabric,  like  that  of  its  parent ;  but  they  all  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  composite  structure,  so  long  as  they  are  in  connection  with 
it.  In  some  instances,  the  skeleton  is  stony,  and  is  formed  by  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  matter,— either  in  the  centre  of  each  fleshy  column,  so  as  to  form 
a  solid  stem,— or  on  its  exterior,  so  as  to  form  a  tube.  In  other  cases,  it  is  homy; 
and  then  it  may  be  a  flexible  axis,  or  a  delicate  tube.  Both  the  stony  and 
horny  corals  frequently  possess  the  form  of  plants  or  trees :  and  as  their  skele- 
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tons  are  often  found  with  no  obvious  traces  of  the  animals  to  which  they  be- 
longed, they  have  been  accounted  Vegetable  growths.  This  idea  receives 
confirmation  from  examination  of  their  intimate  structure  ;  for  they  are  com- 
posed of  a  tissue  which  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  Plants 
than-to  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  higher  Animals.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the  Animal  origin  of  the  greatest  part  of  these  plant-like  struc- 
tures ;  and  one  group  only,  that  of  Corallines,  remains  a  source  of  much 
perplexity  to  the  Naturalist. 

19.  The  affinity,  however,  between  the  lowest  Radiata  and  Plants,  in  regard 
to  the  vital  phenomena  they  exhibit,  is  still  more  close  than  that  manifested 
by  their  structure.  Although,  in  the  higher  groups,  movements  may  be  con- 
stantly witnessed,  which  evidently  indicate  consciousness  and  voluntary  power, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  lower.  There  are  many  tribes,  whose 
reception  of  food,  growth,  and  reproduction,  are  not  known  to  be  accompanied 
by  any  phenomena  which  distinctly  indicate  their  animal  character.  The 
most  violent  lacerations  proditee  no  signs  of  sensibility ;  and  the  movements 
they  occasionally  exhibit  have  not  so  much  of  a  spontaneous  character  as  those 
which  are  performed  by  many  plants.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
Sponge  tribe,  and  also  with  a  number  of  microscopic  species.  So  doubtful  is 
the  nature  of  these  beings,  that  their  Animal  or  Vegetable  character  is  rather 
to  be  decided  by  their  affinity  vnth  species  known  to  belong  to  one  or  the 
other  kingdom,  than  in  any  other  way. 

20.  It  is  very  different,  nowever,  in  regard  to  the  higher  Radiata.  Even 
among  the  Zoophytes  (as  the  plant-Hke  animals  just  alluded  to  are  commonly 
termed)  there  are  some  species  which  are  unattached  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  lives,  and  have  a  power  of  voluntarily  moving  from  place  to  place, 
such  as  is  never  possessed  by  plants.  And  in  the  highest  class,  the  Echino- 
dermata,  including  the  Star-fish,  Sea  Urchin,  &c.,  we  meet  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  complexity  of  structure,  and  a  corresponding  variety  of  actions.  Still, 
except  in  those  species  which  connect  this  group  with  others,  the  same  cha- 
racter of  radial  or  circular  symmetry  is  maintained  throughout ;  and  in  no  ani- 
mal is  it  more  remarkable  than  in  the  conmion  Star-fish.  It  is  exhibited  aHke 
in  its  internal  conformation  and  external  aspect.  The  mouth,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  disk,  leads  to  a  stomach  which  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  body ;  and  this  sends  prolongations  into  the  (arms  which  are 
exactly  ahke  in  form),  and  occupy  a  precisely  similar  position  in  every  one. 
Each  arm  is  furnished,  on  its  under  side,  with  a  curious  apparatus  for  locomo- 
tion, consisting  of  a  series  of  short  elastic  tubes,  which  are  prolonged  through 
apertures  in  the  hard  envelop,  from  a  series  of  vesicles  placed  along  the  floor 
(as  it  may  be  termed)  of  the  ray.  The  system  of  vessels  for  absorbing  nutri- 
ment and  conveying  it  through  the  system,  is  also  disposed  upon  the  §ame 
plan  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  only  organs 
of  special  sensation  which  this  animal  appears  to  possess, — ^the  rudimentary 
eyes,  of  which  one  is  found  at  the  extremity  of  each  ray. 

21.  Amongst  other  results  of  the  repetition  of  similar  organs,  so  remarkable 
in  this  group,  is  this, — that  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  removed  without  per- 
manent injury  to  the  whole  structure,  and  may  even  develop  themselves  into 
an  entire  iabric.     Thus  in  the  Star-fish,  instances  are  known  of  the  loss  of  one, 
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Asterias  aurandaea^  with  the  upper  side  of  the  hard  envelope  removed :  a,  central  stomach;  6,  caeca  npon 
its  upper  surface,  probably  answering  to  the  liver;  e,  e,  ctBcal  prolongations  of  stomach  into  rays;  c^,  e',  the 
same  empty ;  d,  the  some  opened ;  e,  under  surface,  showing  vesicles  of  feet ;  /,  vesicles  contracted,  showing 
skeleton  between  them. 

Still  lives ;  and  each  half  produces  the  other,  so  as  to  re-form  the  perfect  ani^ 
mal.  This  is  another  character,  which  shows  the  affinity  of  the  Radiata  to  the 
Vegetable  kingdom ;  and  there  is  yet  another,  derived  from  their  mode  of  re- 
production. In  many  Polypifera,  we  observe  a  propagation  by  buds,  in  all 
respects  conformable  to  that  which  plants  effect,  and  quite  different  from  the 
regular  multiphcation  by  distinct*  germs.  This  gemmiparous  reproduction,  as 
it  is  called,  takes  place,  not  only  in  the  compound  Polypifera,  whose  plant- 
like structures  are  extended  by  it,  but  also  in  some  isolated  species,  such  as 
the  Hydra ;  from  the  body  of  which,  one  or  more  young  polypes  bud  forth  at 
the  same  time ;  and  these  buds  may  themselves  put  forth  another  generation, 
previously  to  their  separation  from  their  parent.  This  kind  of  reproduction  is 
not  seen  anywhere  else,  in  the  whole  Animal  kingdom,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  lowest  MoUusca  and  Articulata,  which  border  most  closely  on  the  Radiata. 

General  characters  of  MoUusca. 
22.  The  ransre  of  Animal  forms  comorehended  in  the  sub-kincrdom  Mol- 
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elongation  of  the  body,— still  seldomer  with  any  indication  of  that  division 
into  segments,  which  are  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Articulata.  It  is  by 
j;he  absence  of  these,  and  of  any  trace  of  the  Vertebrated  structure,  that  the 
Mollusca  are  most  readily  defined.  The  variety  of  form  which  they  present 
is  less  surprising,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  bulk  of  their  bodies  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  by  organs  of  nutrition;  and  the  organs. of  sensation  and  loco- 
motion which  they  possess,  are  subservient  to  the  supply  of  these.  We  find, 
in  the  lowest  tribes  of  this  group,  living  beings  which  are  fixed  to  one  spot 
during  all  but  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives ;  and  which  scarcely  possess 
within  themselves  so  much  power  of  movement  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
dividual Polypes  in  a  compound  polypidom ;  and  yet  these  exhibit  a  complex 
and  powerful  digestive  apparatus,  a  regular  circulation  of  blood,  and  an  active 
respiration.  We  never  find,  throughout  the  whole  Animal  kingdom,  that  the 
apparatus  of  organic  life  is  arranged  on  any  definite  plan  of  its  own;  its  con- 
formation is  adapted  to  the  type  which  predominates  in  the  structure  of  each 
group,  and  which  is  principally  manifested  in  the  disposition  of  the  locomotive 
organs.  Thus,  the  stomach  of  the  Star-fish  is  circular,  and  sends  a  prolongation 
into  each  ray ;  whilst  the  digestive  cavity  of  the  Articulata  is  prolonged  into  a 
tube.  In  the  Mollusca,  there  is  no  such  definite  type,  the  apparatus  of  nutri- 
tion having  the  predominance  over  that  of  locomotion;  and  the  form  of  the 
body  is,  therefore,  extremely  variable.  The  relative  places,  even  of  the  most 
important  organs  (such  as  the  gills),  are  found  to  undergo  complete  changes, 
as  we  pass  from  one  tribe  to  another;  although  their  general  structure  is  but 
little  altered. 

23.  The  lower  Mollusca  may  be  characterized  as  consisting  merely  of  a  bag 
of  viscera;  they  have  not  even  any  prominence  for  the  mouth,  nor  any  organs 
of  special  sense,  such  as  would  distinguish  a  head;  and  they  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  symmetry, — the  ra(/ia/e{/ arrangement  of  parts  seen  in  the  lower  tribes 
being  al^ent,  as  well  as  the  bi-lateral  correspondence  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  higher.  In  the  more  elevated  Mollusca,  however,  which  possess  not 
merely  sensitive  tentacula,  but  eyes  and  even  organs  of  smell  and  hearing,  we 
find  these  disposed  in  a  symmetrical  manner;  so  that  the  head,  which  is  the 
part  concerned  peculiarly  in  animal  life,  does  present  a  bi-lateral  equality  of 
parts,  even  when  the  remainder  of  the  body  wants  it.  Further,  in  the  more 
active  among  the  higher  glasses,  we  find  this  bi-lateral  symmetry  showing 
itself  in  the  exterior  of  the  whole  body  ;  evidently  bearing  a  pretty  close  rela- 
tion to  its  degree  of  locomotive  power.  It  is  most  evident  and  complete  in 
the  Cephedopoda  (Cuttle-Jish  tribe);  many  of  which  are  adapted  to  lead  the 
life  of  Fishes,  and  resemble  them  in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  structure  of  many  of  the  individual  orgaifi.     It  is  ako  manifested  in  many 

Fig.  2. 
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^of  the  shell-less  Gasteropoda,  such  as  the  Slug,  or  the  ^plysia  (Sea-Hare) ; 
^as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  representation  of  a  species  of  the  latter. 
But  this  symmetry  does  not  extend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  organs ; 
and  appears  to  be  only  designed  to  adapt  the  body  for  more  convenient  loco- 
motion. 

24.  As  a  group,  however,  the  MoUusca  are  to  be  characterized  rather  by 
the  absence  Uian  by  the  possession,  of  any  definite  form ;  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding absence  of  any  regular  organs  of  support,  by  which  such  a  form 
could  be  maintained.  The  name  they  have  received  designates  them  as  soft 
animals ;  and  this  they  are  pre-eminently,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  taken 
a  Slug  between  his  fingers.  The  shell,  where  it  exists,  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
in  the  light  of  an  appendage,  designed  for  the  mere  protection  of  the  body, 
and  deriving  its  shape  from  the  latter, — ^than  as  a  skeleton,  ^ving  attachment 
to  muscles,  and  regulating  the  form  of  the  whole  structure.  It  is  in  no  in- 
stance a  fixed  point  for  the  muscles  of  locomotion ;  and  it  is  only,  indeed,  where 
the  body  is  uncovered  by  a  shell  or  where  a  locomotive  organ  may  be  pro- 
jected beyond  it,  that  any  active  movements  can  be  executed.  This  locomotive 
organ, — the  foot  as  it  is  commonly  termed,— is  nothing  else  than  a  fleshy 
mass,  formed  by  the  increased  development  of  the  muscular  portion  of  one  part 
of  the  general  envelope  of  the  body,  termed  the  mantle  in  which  the  visceral 
mass  is  loosely  included.  The  mantle  is  not  essentially  diflTerent  from  the  skin 
of  other  animals ;  but  it  is  usually  thicker,  possessing  a  considerable  amount 
of  muscular  fibre  interwoven  with  it,  and  its  surface  having  frequently  a  glan- 
dular character.  This  general  muscular  envelope  is  the  only  locomotive  organ 
possessed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Mollusca ;  but  its  contractile  properties 
are  usually  greatest  at  some  particular  spot,  where  it  is  thickened  into  a  sort 
of  disk,  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  extension  of  which  the  animal  can 
slowly  propel  itself;  this  is  well  seen,  by  causing  a  Snail  or  Slug  to  crawl  over 
a  piece  of  glass,  so  that  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  may  be  seen  whilst  it 
is  in  operation.  The  general  character  of  their  locomotion,  however,  is  well 
•  expressed  by  the  term  sluggish;  and  there  are  scarcely  any  among  the  typical 
Mollusca,  whose  activity  is  such  as  to  demand  for  them  any  higher  appellation. 

26.  The  general  development  of  their  organs  of  Nutrition,  however,  is  much 
higher  than  is  met  with  among  the  Articulata ;  and,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  organs  of  Liocomotion,  it  is  much  greater  than  will  be  elsewhere  observed 
throughout  the  Animal  kingdom.  The  justice  of  this  statement  will  be  made 
evident  by  a  slight  examination  of  the  adjoined  figure,  in  which  the  interior 
structure  of  the  ^plysia,  showing  the  general  character  of  that  of  the  group, 
is  displayed.  The  only  set  of  muscles  which  this  animal  possesses,  is  that 
connected  with  the  mouth,  which  it  is  able  to  push  forwards  or  to  draw  back ; 
and  which  possesses  considerable  powers  of  mastication,  and  is  furnished  with 
large  salivary  glands.  The  nervous  centres  -(of  which  more  will  be  said  here- 
after) are  §een  to  be  principally  disposed  around  the  oesophagus.  The  whole 
digestive  apparatus  is  observed  to  be  very  complex  and  highly-developed ;  the 
liver  alone  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  cavity.  The  heart  has  distinct 
muscular  walls,  and  is  divided  into  a  separate  auricle  and  ventricle ;  and  a 
large  respiratory  organ  is  developed  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  ffilk,  which  are  external  to  the  cavity,  but  which  are  concealed  in 
part  by  a  fold  of  the  mantle,  and  in  part  by  the  rudimentary  shell,  is  seen  at 
a.  Fig.  2.  The  generative  apparatus,  also,  is  highly  developed.  Yet  with 
all  this  complex  organization,  the  loeomotive  power  of  the  animal  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Slug;  no  other  means  being  provided  for  the  purpose, 
than  the  contractility  of  the  general  envelope,  which  is  greatest  on  the  under 
side  of  the  body. 

26.  The  blood  of  the  Mollusca  is  white,  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  in 
it  is  small.     Their  temperature  is  low,  being  seldom  more  than  one  or  two 
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degrees  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  but  many  of  them  are  capa- 
ble of  being  subject  to  extreme  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  without  their  vita- 
lity being  thereby  destroyed.  Their  respiration  is  for  the  most  part  aquatic ; 
and  is  performed  by  means  of  gills,  over  which  a  current  of  water  is  con- 
stantly being  propelled,  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia  that  cover  their  surface. 
Many  of  them  are  dependent  on  the  same  current  for  their  supplies  of  food ; 
part  of  the  water  so  introduced  being  taken  into  the  stomach ;  and  a  part  flow- 
ing over  the  respiratory  surface.  The  higher  tribes,  however,  go  in  search 
of  their  food,  and  have  instruments  of  mastication  for  reducing  it;  but  in 
these,  as  in  the  former,  the  anal  orifice  of  the  intestine  opens  into  the  passage, 
through  which  the  current  that  has  passed  over  the  respiratory  organs  finds 
egress;  so  that  the  faecal  matter  frcnn.the  former,  and  the  fluid  that  has  served 

Fig.  8. 
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the  purpose  of  the  latter,  are  discharged  together.  Although  very  voracious, 
when  supplies  of  food  come  in  their  way,  most  of  the  MoUusca  are  capable 
of  fasting  for  long  intervals,  where  none  offer  themselves, — a  fact  which  is 
readily  explained  by  that  general  inertness  of  their  vital  processes,  which  has 
been  stated  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  group. 

General  characters  of  Articulata, 

27.  The  members  of  the  sub-kingdom  Articulata  are  distinguished  for 
the  most  part,  by  characters  which  are  exactly  opposed  to  those  just  enume- 
rated. Their  characteristic  form  is  easily  defined;  and  in  no  instance  is  there 
any  wide  departure  from  it.  The  body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  and  pre- 
sents throughout  a  most  exact  bi-lateral  symmetry.  It  is  completely  enclosed 
in  an  integument  of  greater  density  than  the  rest  of  the  structure,  which  is 
divided  into  distinct  rings  or  segments;  these,  being  held  together  by  a  flexi- 
ble membrane,  allow  considerable  freedcmi  of  motion,  whilst  they  firmly  pro- 
tect the  soft  parts,  and  afford  attachment  to  numerous  muscles.  It  is  in  the 
Centipede,  and  other  such  animals,  that  this  division  into  segments  is  most 
distinctly  and  regularly  marked.  In  the  lower  Articulata,  such  as  the  Leech 
and  the  Earth-worm,  the  integument  is  altogether  so  soft,  that  the  intervals  of 
the  articulations  are  not  very  distinct  from  the  rings  themselves ;  and  in  the 
highest  Crustacea  and  Arachnida,  the  segments  are  so  closely  united  together, 
as  to  be  in  some  instances  scarcely  recognizable.  In  the  former,  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  entirely  effected  by  its  own  flexion;  whilst  in  the  latter, 
they  are  committed  to  members  developed  for  that  special  purpose.  These 
members  also  have  an  articulated  external  skeleton.  The  bulk  of  the  body 
in  the  Articulata  is  made  up  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  several  segments, 
and  their  various  appendages,  are  put  in  motion ;  these  muscles  have  their 
fixed  points  on  the  interior  of  the  hard  envelope,  just  as  they  are  attached  in 
vertebrated  animals  to  the  exterior  of  the  bones ;  and  they  form  a  system  of 
great  complexity.  • 

28.  The  development  of  the  organs  of  Nutrition  in  Articulata  would  seem 
to  be  altogether  subservient  to  that  of  the  Locomotive  apparatus, — their  func- 
tion being  chiefly  to  supply  the  muscles  with  the  aliment  necessary  to  main- 
tain their  vigour.  The  power  of  these  muscles  is  so  great  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  that  in  energy  and  rapidity  of  movement,  some  of  the  Articulated 
tribes  surpass  all  other  animals.  Their  movements  are  directed  by  organs  of 
sensation,  which,  although  not  developed  on  so  high  a  plan  as  those  of  some 
MoUusca,  are  evidently  very  acute  in  their  powers.  There  are  very  few  in- 
stances of  Articulated  animals  being  in  any  way  restrained  as  to  freedom  of 
locomotion;  and  these  are  found  in  a  single  group,  the  Cirrhopoda  or  Barnacle 
tribe,  which  connects  this  sub-kingdom  with  the  last.  In  general,  they  roam 
freely  abroad  in  search  of  food,  and  are  supplied  with  prehensile  organs  for 
capturing  their  prey,  and  with  a  complex  masticating  apparatus  for  reducing 
it.  Their  actions  are  evidently  directed  almost  solely  by  instinctive  propensi- 
ties, which  are  adapted  to  meet  every  ordinary  contmgency,  being  of  similar 
character  in  each  individual  of  the  same  species,  and  presenting  but  little  ap- 
pearance of  ever  being  modified  by  intelligence.  Hence  these  animals  seem 
like  machines,  contrived  to  execute  a  certain  set  of  operations ;  many  of  them 
producing  immediate  results,  which  even  Man,  by  the  highest  efl!brts  of  his 
reason,  has  found  it  difficult  to  attain.* 

29.  All  the  Articulata,  save  a  few  of  the  very  lowest  species,  possess  a  dis- 
tinct head  at  one  end  of  the  body,  furnished  with  organs  of  special  sensation, 

•  Reference  is  here  especially  made  to  the  celebrated  problem  of  Miraldi  (§  156). 
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and  with  lateral  jaws  for  the  prehension  and  reduction  of  food ;  and .  their 
movements,  being  principally  guided  by  the  special  senses,  take  place  in  this 
direction.  The  bi-latersd  symmetry  of  the  body  is  not  confined  to  its  exte- 
rior; for  it  prevails  most  completely  in  the  whole  muscular  apparatus;  and 
even  the  organs  of  nutrition  present  more  distinct  traces  of  it  than  are  to  be 
seen  elsewhere.  The  compact  heart  of  the  Mollusca,  for  instance,  is  here  re- 
placed by  a  long  tube,  the  dorsal  vessel,  placed  on  the  median  line;,  and  the 
respiratory  organs,  which  are  usually  difiused  through  the  whole  system,  are 
uniform  on  the  two  sides.  Even  the  intestinal  canal  partakes  of  this  sym- 
metry; in  some  species  it  runs  straight  from  end  to  end  of  the  body;  and  even 
where  it  is  otherwise  disposed,  its  appendages  are  nearly  equal  on  the  two 
sides.  The  respiration  of  this  group  is  for  the  most  part  aerial;  and  the  appa- 
ratus for  the  purpose  consists  of  a  series  of  chambers  or  tubes,  which  are  dis- 
persed or  extended  through  the  whole  body.  By  this  means,  the  air,  the 
blood,  and  the  tissue  to  be  nourished,  are  all  brought  into  contact  at  the  same 
points ;  and  a  much  less  vigorous  circulation  is  required,  therefore,  than  would 
otherwise  be  needed.  The  whole  apparatus  of  nutrition  is  comprised  within 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  body ;  apd  the  bulk  of  the  organs  which 
compose  it,  is  never  at  all  comparable  with  that  which  we  ordinarily  find  in 
the  Mollusca.  Thus,  the  liver,  which  in  the  Oyster  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  substance,  is  often  scarcely  recognizable  as  such  in  the  Insect;  and  the 
intestinal  tube  seldom  makes  many  convolutions  in  its  course  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other.  The  blood  is  usually  white,  as  in  the  other  Invertebrated 
classes ;  but  it  contains  a  larger  number  of  corpuscles  than  are  seen  in  that  of 
most  of  the  Mollusca.  The  temperature  varies  to  a  certain  degree  with  that 
of  the  atmosphere ;  but  there  are  many  Insects  that  have  the  power  of  gene- 
rating a  large  amount  of  independent  heat,  which  is  strictly  proportionable  to 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  converted  by  them  into  carbonic  acid  in  the  respiratory 
process.  All  the  actions  of  the  Articulata  are  performed  with  great  enerjp^ ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  most  rapid  increase  of  the  body,  the  demand  for  food 
is  soifgreat,  that  a  short  suspension  of  the  supply  of  aliment  is  fatal.  They 
are  capable,  however;  of  being  submitted  to  the  influence  of  very  extreme 
temperatures,  with  little  permanent  injury. 

30.  The  adjoining  figure,  which  displays  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 

Fig.  4. 
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interior  of  the  body  of  a  Cock-chafer,  will  give  an  idea  of  its  complexity  and 
variety,  and  of  the  large  portion  of  the  trunk  which  is  occupied  by  it ;  and 
will  also  show  the  division  of  the  skeleton  into  segments,  the  number  of  which 
in  Insects  is  limited  to  thirteen.  These  are  nearly  equal  and  similar  to  each 
other  in  the  Larva  ;  but,  in  the  perfect  Insect,  the  three  behind  the  head  are 
united  into  the  thorax,  to  which  the  legs  and  wings  are  attached ;  and  the 
remainder  form  the  abdomen,  which  has  httle  concern  in  locomotion. 

General  characters  of  Vertehrata, 

31.'  In  none  of  the  three  preceding  divisions  of  the  Animal  kingdom,  does 
the  Nervous  System  attain  such  a  degree  of  development,  as  to  give  it  that 
predominance  in  the  whole  fabric,  which  it  evidently  possesses  in  Vbrte- 
BRATA.  In  the  Radiata  and  MoUusca,  its  functions  are  obviously  restricted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  nutritive  operations ;  and  to  the  guidance  of  the  ani- 
mal, by  means  of  its  sensory  endowments,  in  the  choice  of  food,  as  well  as  (in 
some  instances)  in  the  search  for  an  individual  of  the  opposite  fex :  in  tne 
Articulata,  its  purpose  appears  similar,  but  is  carried  into  effect  in  a  different 
manner,  the  locomotive  organs  being  the  parts  chiefly  supphed  by  it.  In  the 
Vertehrata,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  all  the  odier  organs  appears 
to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Nervous  System ;  their  object  being  solely  to 
give  to  it  the  means  of  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  This  statement  is  not,  of 
course,  as  apphcable  to  the  lower  Vertehrata  as  it  is  to  the  higher ;  but  it  is 
intended  to  express  the  general  character  of  the  group.  The  predominance 
of  the  nervous  system  is  muiifested,  not  only  in  the  increased  size  of  its  cen- 
tres, but  also  in  the  special  provision  which  we  here  find,  for  the  protection  of 
these  from  injury.  In  the  invertebrated  classes,  wherever  the  nervous  system 
is  enclosed  in  any  protective  envelope,  that  envelope  serves  equally  for  the 
protection  of  the  whole  body.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the 
spiny  integument  of  the  Star-Fish,  the  shell  of  the  Mollusca,  and  firm  jointed 
rings  of  the  Insect.  The  only  exceptions  occur  in  a  few  tribes,  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  much  concentrated ;  and  in  which  the  general  organization 
approaches  that  of  the  Vertehrata.*  In  Vertebrated  animals,  we  find  that  the 
skeleton  essentially  consists  of  a  series  of  parts,  which  are  destined  to  enclose 
the  nervous  centres,  and  to  give  attachment  on  their  exterior  to  the  muscles  by 
which  the  body  is  moved:  hence  it  may  be  termed  the  neuro-skeleton;  in 
contra-distinction  to  tlie  dermo-skeletan,  which  envelops  the  whole  body  in 
many  Invertebrata,  being  formed  on  the  basis  of  their  integimient.  The  tis- 
sues, bone  and  cartilage,  of  which  the'  former  is  composed,  are  more  closely 
connected  with  the  vascular  system,  than  are  the  hard  parts  of  Invertebrata ; 
and  are  conse<juently  more  capable  of  undergoing  interstitial  change. 

32.  In  considering  the  essential  character  of  the  skeleton  of  Vertehrata,  we 
should  look  at  its  simplest  forms, — those  in  which  it  has  the  least  number  of 
superadded  parts.  We  find  these  in  the  Serpent  tribe  among  Reptiles,  and 
in  the  Eel  and  its  aUies  among  Fish.  If  we  examine  their  skeletons,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  Spinal  Column,  with  the  cranium  at  its  anterior  extremity,  con- 
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ous  tube  is  formed  for  the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  Cranium,  which 
it  bears  at  its  upper  end,  is  in  reality  formed  of  the  same  elements  as  the 
vertebrae,  instead  of  differing  from  them  completely  in  structure,  as  we  might 
be  led  to  suppose  by  examination  of  its  most  developed  forms  only.  The 
object  of  this  enlargement  is  to  enclose  the  brain,  or  mass  of  cephalic  ganglia, 
whicli  attains  a  greatly  increased  size  in  the  Vertebrata ;  and  also  to  afford 
support  and  protection  to  the  organs  of  special  sense,  which  are  far  more 
highly  developed  among  them  than  elsewhere.  The  true  nature  of  the  cra- 
nium is  best  seen  in  those  animals,  in  which  the  brain  bears  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  the  lower  Reptiles  and  Fishes ;  and  an 
examination  of  its  structure  in  these  satisfactorily  proves  the  reality  of  this 
view,  which  is  further  borne  out  by  the  history  of  its  development,  and  of  that 
of  its  contained  palts,  in  the  higher  Vertebrata. 

33.  The  Vertebral  column,  at  its  opposite  extremity,  is  usually  contracted 
instead  of  being  dilated, — ^forming  a  tail,  or  a  rudiment  of  one,  from  which  the 
nervous  centres  are  entirely  withdrawn  ;  the  development  of  the  tail  is  com- 
monly seefl  to  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  craniimi.  To  this 
column,  the  ribs  and  extremities  are  merdy  apendages,  which  we  find  more 
or  less  developed  in  the  various  tribes,  and  often  entirely  absent ;  whilst  the 
vertebral  column  is  never  wanting,  although  reduced  in  some  species  to  a  very 
rudimentary  state.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  its  various  conditions  with 
those  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  external  skeleton  of  the  Articulata.  In 
the  lowest  animals  of  the  group,  locomotion  is  principally  or  even  entirely  per- 
formed by  flexion  of  the  body  itself ;  and  here,  as  in  the  warm  tribe,  we  find 
the  skeleton  extremely  flexible,  the  whole  beiftg  comparatively  soft,  and  its 
divisions  indistinct.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Lamprey  and  other 
Cyclostome  fishes ;  in  which  there  is  no  distinct  division  into  vertebr®,  the 
spinal  column  scarcely  possessing  even  the  density  of  cartilage.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  distinct  members  are  developed,  and  the  power  of  locomotion 
is  committed  to  them,  we  find  the  firmness  of  the  spinal  column  increasing, 
and  its  flexibility  diminishing ;  and  in  Birds, — in  which,  as  in  Insects,  the 
movements  of  the  body  through  the  air  are  effected  by  muscles  which  must 
have  very  firm  points  of  support, — ^the  vertebral  column  is  much  consolidated 
by  the  union  of  its  different  parts,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  frame-work.  As  a 
general  rule,  then,  the  mobility  of  the  extremities,  and  the  firmness  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  vary  in  a  like  proportion.  The  number  of  these  extremities  in 
Vertebrata  never  exceeds  fbur  and  two  of  them  are  not  unfrequently  absent. 
The  power  of  locomotion  is  not  developed  to  nearly  the  same  proportional  ex- 
tent as  in  the  Articulata ;  the  swiflesl  Bird,  for  example,  not  passing  through 
nearly  so  many  times  its  own  length  in  the  same  period,  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Insect  tribes :  but  it  is  far  greater  than  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Mollusca ;  and  there  is  no  species  that  is  fixed  to  one  spot,  without  the  power 
of  changing  its  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  Mollusca  approach  them 
very  nearly  in  the  development  of  organs  of  special  sense,  of  which  Verte- 
brata almost  invariably  possess  all  four  kinds, — sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste. 

34.  The  perfection  of  the  Articulate  structure  nas  been  shown  to  consist  in 
the  development  of  those  powers  which  enable  the  animal  to  perform  actions 
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ing  faculty ;  and  the  amount  of  this  bears  so  close  a  relation  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  brain,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re^d  the  two  as  uncon- 
nected. In  Man,  whose  brain  is  fax  larger  in  proportion  to  his  size,  as  well 
as  more  complex  in  its  structure,  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  the  reasoning 
faculties  attain  the  highest  perfection  that  we  know  to  be  anywhere  manifested 
by  them  in  connection  with  a  material  instrument ;  the  instinctive  propepsities 
are  placed  imder  their  subjection;  and  all  his  acts, excepting  those  imme- 
diately required  for  the  maintenance  of  his  organic  functions,  are  put  under 
their  control.  It  is  to  Man,  therefore,  that  what  was  just  now  stated,  of  the 
predominance  of  the  nervous  system  in  Vertebrata,  particularly  applies ;  but 
the  same  may  be  noticed,  though  in  a  less  striking  degree,  throughout  the 
group.  Not  only  is  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  to  be  traced  in  the 
sensible  movements  which  they  perform,  but  also  in  various  modifications  of 
the  organic  functions,  which  take  place  under  the  influence  of  particular  states 
of  mind,  and  the  occurrence  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  in  the  lower 
tribes  of  animals.  These  are  even  much  more  striking  in  Man  than  in  the 
lower  Vertebrata ;  indeed,  the  comparative  slightness  of  the  influence  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  render  the  lower  Mammalia  more 
able  than  Man  is,  to  recover  from  the  eflfects  of  severe  injuries.  The  Mollusca 
seem  to  grow  hke  plants ;  their  massive  organs  increasing  by  their  own  sepa- 
rate vitality,  and  being  but  little  dependent  upon  each  omer.  Even  the  act 
of  respiration,  which  is  in  most  animals  performed  by  a  series  of  distinct  mus- 
cular contractions,  is  there  principally  effected  through  the  medium  of  the 
cilia  which  clothe  the  respiratory  surface.  But  in  the  Vertebrata,  the  nervous 
system  possesses  a  distinct  and  independent  rank ;  its  oflices  are  those  which 
more  particularly  constitute  the  active  life  of  the  animal ;  the  organic  func- 
tions have  for  their  chief  object,  the  maintenance  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
apparatus  in  the  conditions  requisite  for  their  activity,  and,  in  consequence, 
all  these  different  kinds  of  apparatus  are  so  interwoven  together,  that  their 
mutual  dependence  is  very  close. 

35.  The  foregoing  remarks  will  be  found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  details  subsequently  to  be  given,  respecting  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  in  Man ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  set  out  with  clear  ideas  on  this  subject, 
since  there  is  no  department  of  Physiology,  regarding  which  more  error  is 
prevalent.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  beheving,  that  the  organic  functions 
in  Animals,  any  more  than  the  corresponding  changes  in  Plants,  are  dependent 
on  the  nervous  system  for  their  performance ;  but  ccnnmon  observation  shows, 
that  they  are  much  influenced  by  it  iiMhe  higher  animals ;  and  from  such  a 
comparison  as  that  which  has  been  just  now  briefly  made,  it  would  appear 
that  the  higher  the  general  development  of  the  nervous  system,  the  closer  is 
their  relation  with  it. 

36.  This  general  character  of  the  Vertebrata  harmonizes  well  with  what 
may  be  observed,  on  a  cursory  glance  at  the  structure  of  their  bodies,  of  the 
proportion  between  the  organs  of  Nutritive  and  those  of  Animal  life.  The 
former,  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  trunk,  are  highly  developed ;  but,  as 
in  the  Mollusca,  they  are  for  the  most  part  unsymmetricaUy  disposed.  Of  the 
latter,  the  nervous  system  and*organs  of  the  senses  occupy  the  head ;  whilst 
the  muscles  of  locomotion  are  principally  connected  with  the  extremities : 
both  are  symmetriccd,  as  in  the  Articulata;  but,  whilst  that  part  of  the  nervous 
centres,  which  is  the  instrument  of  reason,  is  very  largely  developed,  the  por- 
tion which  is  specially  destined  to  locomotion,  together  with  the  muscular 
system  itself,  bears  much  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  body, 
as  it  does  in  the  Articulated  series.  Hence  we  observe  that  the  Vertebrata 
unite  the  unsymmetrical  apparatus  of  nutrition,  characteristic  of  the  Mollusca, 
with  the  symmetrical  system  of  nerves  and  muscles  of  locomotion,  which  is 
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the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Articulata ;  both,  however,  being  rendered 
subordinate  to  the  great  purpose  to  be  attained  in  their  fabric,— the  develop- 
ment of  an  organ,  through  which  intelligence  pecuHarly  manifests  itself.  For 
the  operations  of  this,  a  degree  of  general  perfection  is  required,  which  is  not 
met  with  elsewhere.  The  higher  Vertebrata  have  a  power  of  constantly- 
keeping  the  temperature  of  the  body  up  to  a  point,  w^hich  it  can  only  attain 
occasionally,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  Articulata,  and  which 
it  never  reaches  in  the  Mollusca.  This  involves  an  energetic  performance  of 
the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation;  and  these  again  require  consider- 
able activity  of  digestion.  All  the  Vertebrata  have  red  blood,  which  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  system  by  a  distinct  muscular  heart ;  and  the  number  of 
corpuscles,  which  any  given  amount  of  the  fluid  contEiins,  bears  a  nearly  con- 
stant proportion  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  animal.  They  are  further 
distinguished  from  Articulata  by  a  character  which  seems  of  little  importance, 
but  which  is  very  constant  in  each  group.  Whilst  the  mouth  of  the  latter  is 
furnished  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  jaws  which  open  sideways,  that  of  the 
former  has  never  more  than  one  pair  of  laws,  which  are  placed  one  above  or 
btfore  the  other;  and  these  jaws  are  usually  armed  with  teeth,  which  are  very 
analogous  in  their  structure  to  bone. 

General  characters  of  Fishes, 

37.  The  Vertebrata  are  subdivided  into  classes,  principally  according  to 
their  mode  of  performing  the  functions  of  respiration  and  reproduction.  Thus, 
FISHES  are  at  once  separated  from  all  other  groups,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  adapted^  like  the  aquatic  Invertebrata,  to  aerate  their  blood  by 
gills;  and  being  hence  enabled  to  inhabit  water  during  their  whole  lives, 
-without  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe..  The  low  amount 
of  their  respiration  prevents  their  bodies  from  ever  attaining  a  temperature 
much  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  hence  they  are  spoken  of  as 
cold-blooded.  Further,  they  are  oviparous;  an  ovum  or  egg  being  deposited 
by  the  parent,  from  which,  in  due  time,  the  young  makes  its  way ;  or  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  ovum  is  retained  within  the  body  of  the  parent 
imtil  it  is  hatched,  the  young  animal,  though  produced  alive,  is  not  subse- 
quently dependent  upon  its  parent  for  support.  In  many  respects,  the  organ- 
ization of  Fishes  is  not  much  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  higher  Mol- 
lusca. Their  respiratory  apparatus  has  the  same  character;  and  the  organs 
by  which  the  blood  is  depurated  of  its  superfluous  azote,  rather  correspond 
with  the  temporary  Corpora  Wolffiana  of  higher  animals,  than  with  their 
true  kidneys  (§  669,  670).  The  vertebral  column  itself  is  often  very  imper- 
fectly developed ;  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  group,  the  skeleton  is  cartila- 
ginous only ;  and  in  the  lowest  species,  it  does  not  even  manifest  a  distinct 
division  into  vertebrsB.  Living  habitually  in  an  element  which  is  nearly  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  their  own  bodies.  Fishes  have  no  weight  to  sup- 
.  port,  and  have  only  to  propel  themselves  through  the  water.  Accordingly  we 
find  their  structure  adapted  rather  for  great  freedom  of  motion  than  for  firm- 
ness and  solidity;  and  as  progressive  motion  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  lateral 
action  of  the  spine,  the  vertebrae  are  so  united  as  to  move  very  readily  upon 
one  another.  Instead  of  being  articulated  together  by  surfaces  nearly  flat, 
as  in  Mammalia,  or  by  ball-and-socket  joints,  as  in  Serpents,  they  have  both 
their  surfaces  concave ;  and  these  gHde  over  a  bag  of  fluid  (the  representa- 
tive of  the  invertebral  substance  in  the  higher  animals)  which  is  interposed 
between  each  pair.  The  tail  is  flattened  vertically;  so  as,  by  its  lateral 
stroke,  to  propel  the  Fish  through  the  water.  By  this  character,  true 
Fishes  are  distinguished  from  those  aquatic  Mammalia,  which  are.adapted  to 
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inhabit  their  element,  and  which  commonly  receive  the  same  designation;  for 
the  latter,  being  air-breathing  Animals,  are  obli^d  to  come  frequently  to  the 
surface  to  respire ;  and  their  tail  is  flattened  horizontally,  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  with  facility.  The  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  Fish  is  further  extended 
abore,  by  the  projection  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  supported  on  prolongations 
of  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae ;  and  below,  by  the  abdominal  fin,  which  also  is 

E laced  on  the  median  line ;  these  wiU,  of  course,  increase  the  power  of  the 
Lteral  stroke  of  the  body,  and  can  only  be  moved  with  the  spine.  The  pec- 
toral and  ventral  fins  on  the  other  hand, — ^the  former  of  which  answer  to  the 
superior  extremities,  and  the  latter  to  the  inferior  extremities  of  Man, — serve, 
by  their  independent  movements,  rather  as  steering  than  as  propelling  organs ; 
and  they  also  assist  in  raising  and  depressing  the  animal  through  tue  water. 
The  scales  with  which  the  bodies  of  all  Fishes  are  covered,  are  frequently  of 
a  bony  hardness,  and  sometimes  form  a  firmly-jointed  casing,  in  which  the 
trunk  is  completely  enclosed  ;  this  is  especially  the  case,  when  the  internal 
skeleton  is  imperfectly  developed ;  so  that  here  we  have  an  approach  to  the 
character  of  the  Invertebrata. 

38.  The  swimming-bladder,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  of  the  Fish,  is  not 
an  organ  sui  generis  ;  but  is  ascertained,  by  comparison  with  the  pulmonary 
sacs  of  the  lower  Reptiles,  to  be  a  rudimentary  lung.  It  does  not,  however, 
give  any  assistance  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  except  in  a  few  instances ;  but 
seems  to  be  in  general  subservient  to  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  body 
in  its  element.  The  heart  of  the  Fish  is  extremely  simple  in  its  construction 
containing  two  cavities  only;  and  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  equally  simple. 
The  blood,  which  returns  from  the  body  in  a  venous  condition,  is  received  into 
the  single  auricle  or  recipient  cavity ;  and  from  this  it  passes  into  the  ventricle 
or  propellent  cavity.  The  latter  forces  it  into  a  large  trunk,  which  subdivides 
into  branches  that  are  distributed  to  the  branchial  arches  on  each  side ;  and  in 
these  it  undergoes  aeration.  Being  collected  from  the  gills  by  returning  ves- 
sels, the  blood,  now  become  arterial  in  its  character,  is  transmitted  to  the  large 
systemic  trunk,  the  aorta,  by  which  it  is  distributed  through  the  system, — 
returning  again  to  the  heart,  when  it  has  passed  through  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  blood  passes  through 
the  gills  before  it  goes  a  second  time  to  the  system ;  by  which  the  imperfection 
of  th^  aerating  process  itself  is  in  some  aec;ree  compensated.  There  is  a 
special  provision,  too,  for  renewing  by  muscmar  power  the  stratum  of  water 
in  contact  with  the  giUs ;  continual  currents  being  sent  over  them  from  the 
pharynx,  with  which  their  cavity  communicates.  It  is  worth  noticing,  that 
whilst,  in  the  Osseous  Fishes,  there  is  a  single  large  external  gill-opening  on 
either-side,  with  a  valve-like  operculum  or  giU-cover,  there  are,  in  the  Cartila- 
ginous Fishes,  several  slits  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  one  corresppnding  with 
each  branchial  arch.  Similar  apertures  in  the  neck  may  be  seen  in  the  em- 
bryo of  Man  and  of  other  Mammalia,  as  well  as  of  Birds  and  Reptiles,  at  the 
time  that  the  circulation  is  in  the  condition  of  that  of  the  Fish, — the  heart 
possessing  only  two  cavities,  and  the  blood  being  first  propelled  through  a  series 
of  branchial  arches. 

General  characters  of  Reptiles. 

39.  The  class  of  Reptiles  is  oviparous  and  cold-blooded,  like  that  of  Fishes ; 
but  the  animals  belonging  to  it  are  formed  to  breathe  air,  and  to  inhabit  the 
surface  of  the  earth, — the  few  which  are  adapted  to  make  the  water  their 
dwelling,  being  obliged  to  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  Although  they 
breathe  air,  however,  fheir  respiration  is  not  usually  so  energetic  as  that  of 
Fishes;  and  their  general  activity  is  much  less.    The  heart  possesses  three 
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cavities,  one  of  whichf  receives  the  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  another  from  the 
general  system;  the  arterial  and  the  venous  blood  contained  in  these  two 
auricles  respectively,  are  transmitted  to  the  third  or  propelling  cavity,  the 
ventricle,  where  they  are  mixed ;  and  the  half-arterialized  fluid  is  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  system  at  lar^e,  a  part  being  sent  to  the  lungs.  Thus  only  a 
portion  of  the  blood  expelled  from  the  heart  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
air ;  and  that  which  is  transmitted  to  the  body  is  very  imperfectly  arterialized. 
In  some  of  the  higher  Reptiles,  as  the  Crocodile,  the  ventricle  is  double,  as 
in  the  superior  Vertebrata;  and  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  so  arranged, 
that  pure  arterial  blood  shall  go  to  the  head,  where  it  is  most  reouired, 
whilst  a  mixed  fluid  is  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  This  plan  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  one  which  is  adopted  in  the  circulation  of  the  Human 
foetus,  from  the  time  of  the  ^formation  of  the  four  cavities  in  its  heart,  and  of 
the  permanent  system  of  vessels,  up  to  the  period  of  birth.  The  imperfect 
arterialization  of  the  blood  in  Reptiles  causes  a  great  degree  of  general  inert- 
ness in  their  functions.  Their  motions  are  principally  confined  to  crawling  and 
swimming ;  their  general  habits  are  sluggish,  and  their  sensations  are  obtuse ; 
and  their  nutritive  functions  are  very  slowly  performed.  Hence  they  can 
exist  for  a  long  time  with  a  very  feeble  exercise  of  these  functions,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  would  be  fatal  to  animals  in  which  they  are  performed  with 
greater  activity.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  they  pass  the  whole  winter 
in  a  state  of  torpidity ;  and  at  other  seasons,  they  may  be  kept  during  a  long 
time  from  their  due  suppUes  of  food  and  air,  without  appearing  to  suffer  much 
inconvenience. 

40.  In  regard  to  the  structure  of  their  skeleton,  and  the  external  form  of  the 
body,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  among  the  several  orders  of  Reptiles. 
Thus,  Tarioises,  Lizards  and  Serpents,  diflfer  from  each  other  so  widely,  that  a 
common  observer  would  separate  them  completely ;  and  yet  they  not  only  agree 
in  all  the  foregoing  characters,  but  pass  into  one  another  by  links  of  transition  so 
gradual,  that  it  is  even  difficult  to  classify  them.  They  differ,  however,  more 
m  the  configuration  of  the  accessory  parts  than  in  the  structure  of  the  essential 
portion  of  the  skeleton, — ^the  spinal  column.  This  is  characterized  by  the 
ball-and-socket  articulation  of  the  vertebrse,  each  vertebra  having  one  surface 
convex,  and  the  other  concave,  a  structure  which  is  more  strongly  marked  in 
Serpents,  whose  movements  are  performed  chiefly  by  the  flexion  of  thei  spinal 
column  itself,  than  it  is  in  the  other  tribes.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Tortoise  tribe,  is  the  shell  or  case  in  which  the  body  is  contained.  The  upper 
arch  of  this  shell,  termed  the  carapace,  is  formed  by  a  bony  expansion  from 
the  edges  of  the  ribs,  which  is  covered  by  a  set  of  homy  plates,  that  are  to  be 
regarded  (like  smaUer  scales)  as  epidermic  appendages.  The  «nder  portion, 
termed  the  plastron,  is  composed  of  the  sternum,  which  is  in  like  manner 
extended  laterally.  In  the  land-tortoises,  this  usually  forms  a  complete  floor; 
but  in  the  aquatic  species,  a  part  is  commonly  absent,  the  interval  being  filled 
up  by  cartilage  and  membrane.  The  skeleton  of  the  Lizards  is  formed  more 
upon  the  general  plan  of  that  of  Mammalia,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  it.  The  sternum  is  usually  prolonged  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  ribs  are  continued  through  a  much  larger  part  of  the  spinal  column ; 
of  these  abdominal  ribs,  the  white  lines  across  the  recti  muscles  in  the  higher 
Vertebrata  are  evidently  the  rudiments.  In  the  higher  Lizards,  the  power  of 
locomotion  is  almost  entirely  delegated  to  the  extremities ;  but  in  the  less  typi- 
cal species,  the  body  and  tail  are  much  prolonged,  so  as  to  present  a  serpenti- 
form  aspect;  and  first  one  pair  of  feet,  and  then  the  other  disappear,  until  the 
form  is  ahogether  that  of  the  Serpent.  Even  in  Serpents,  however,  rudiments 
of  extremities  are  frequently  to  be  found ;  but  their  mode  of  progression  is  very 
different,  and  these  rudiments  are  of  no  assistance  to  them.    The  most  re- 
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markable  feature  in  the  Serpent's  skeleton,  besides  the  absence  of  legs,  and 
the  large  number  of  ribs  and  vertebrsB,  is  the  deficiency  of  a  sternum;  through 
the  absence  of  this,  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  are  free,  and  they  become  in 
fact  the  fixed  points,  on  which  the  animal  crawls,  when  advancing  slowly  for- 
wards, in  a  manner  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  progression  of  the 
Centipede. 

41.  Although  the  configuration  of  the  cranium  varies  much  in  the  diflferent 
orders  of  Reptiles,  yet  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  in  certain  general 
characters,  and  in  the  general  degree  of  development.  It  consists  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  parts  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  cranium  of  adult  Birds  or 
Mammaha ;  each  principal  bone  being  subdivided,  as  it  were,  into  smaller 
ones.  This  condition  exactly  corresponds  with  that  which  may  be  observed 
during  the  process  of  ossification  in  higher  Vertebrata ;  for  each  of  the  larger 
bones  of  the  cranium  is  formed  from  several  centres  of  ossification ;  so  that,  if 
the  cranium  of  a  foetus  or  young  infant  be  macerated,  it  will  fall  into  a  number 
of  pieces  nearly  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Reptile's  skull.  The  different 
orders  of  Reptiles  have  a  close  agreement  in  various  other  points ;  especially 
in  the  degree  of  development  of  their  several  organs  of  nutrition.  Thus,  in  all 
of  them,  the  lungs,  though  commonly  of  large  size,  are  so  little  subdivided,  as 
really  to  expose  but  a  small  extent  of  surface.  The  glandular  structures,  too, 
are  formed  upon  a  much  more  simple  type  than  is  characteristic  of  the  warm 
blooded  Vertebrata.  They  all  agree,  moreover,  in  having  the  body  covered 
with  scales;  which,  though  generally  small,  are  sometimes  large  flattened 
plates. 

42.  Between  Fishes  and  true  Reptiles,  there  is  a  group  that  remarkably 
combines  the  characters  of  both ;  being  composed  of  animals  which  come  forth 
from  the  egg  in  the  condition  of  Fishes,  but  which  afterwards  attain  a  form 
and  structure  closely  corresponding  with  that  of  true  Reptiles.  This  group, 
consisting  of  the  Frog  and  its  allies,  is  sometimes  associated  as  an  order  {Ba- 
trachiM)  of  the  class  of  Reptiles ;  and  is  sometimes  made  to  rank  as  a  distinct 
class,  the  Amphibia.  The  Tadpole  or  larva  of  the  Frog  is  in  every  essential 
respect  a  Fish.  Its  respiration  and  circulation,  its  digestion  and  nutrition,  its 
locomotion  and  sensation,  are  entirely  accordant  with  those  of  Fishes.  The 
body  is  destitute  of  members  for  progression,  but  is  propelled  through  the 
water  l^  the  lateral  undulations  of  the  spinal  column,  which  is  articulated  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  that  of  Fishes.  At  a  certain  period,  a  metamorphosis 
comm^ces,  in  which  almost  every  organ  in  the  body  undergoes  an  essential 
change.  Lungs  are  developed,  which  take  the  place  (in  regard  to  their  func- 
tion) of  the  gills ;  and  the  latter  are  atrophied.  The  auricle  of  the  heart  is 
divided  into  two ;  and  the  circulation  is  performed  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the 
true  Reptile.  Two  pairs  of  members  are  usually  formed,  to  which,  when  they 
are  fully  developed,  the  power  of  progression  is  committed, — the  tail  disappear- 
ing ;  in  some  species,  however,  the  tail  remains,  and  the  extremities  are  small. 
The  digestive  system  undergoes  a  remarkable  alteration, — the  intestinal  canal, 
which  was  previously  of  enormous  length  in  proportion  to  the  body,  being  now 
considerably  shortened,  in  accordance  with  the  different  kind  of  food  on  which 
the  animal  has  to  subsist.  The  mode  of  articulation  of  the  spinal  column,  also, 
undergoes  a  change,  which  brings  it  to  the  type  of  that  of  Reptiles.  On  the 
whole,  there  scarcely  appears  sufficient  reason  for  separating  these  animals,  in 
their  adult  condition,  from  the  class  of  Reptiles.  The  most  important  point  of 
difference  is  the  nakedness  of  the  skin,  by  which  the  Batrachia  may  be  at  once 
distinguished,  even  when  their  external  configuration  approaches  that  of  Rep- 
tiles in  general.  In  this  manner,  the  common  Salamander  or  Water-Newt 
may  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  this  group,  though  we  should  otherwise 
have  placed  it  among  the  Lizards ;  and  the  Coeciliay  which  has  the  form  of 
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the  Serpent,  is  in  like  manner  known  to  be  really  allied  to  the  Frog.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  these  animals  confirms  such  an  arrangement, 
by  showing  that  the  Salamander  and  the  Coecilia*  undergo  a  metamorphosis ; 
breathing  by  giUs,  and  having  the  general  structure  of  Fishes,  in  the  early 
part  of  their  lives. 

43.  Besides  those  animals,  however,  which  attain  the  condition  of  perfect 
Reptiles,  this  group  contains  several  whose  development  is  arrested,  as  it  were, 
in  an  intermediate  or  transition  state ;  their  adult  form  presenting  a  remarka- 
ble mixture  of  the  characters  of  the  two  classes,  which  they  thus  connect. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Proteus,  Siren,  and  other  less  known  species,  which 
retain  their  gills  through  the  whole  of  their  lives,  whilst  their  lungs  are  at  the 
same  time  developed ;  so  that,  as  they  can  respire  in  either  air  or  water,  they 
are  the  only  true  amphibious  animals.  In  their  entire  organization,  they 
correspond  with  the  Tadpole  of  the  Frog  at  an  advanced  period  of  its  metamor- 
phosis ;  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  fact  (which  has  been  estabhshed  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards)  that  if  Tadpoles  be  kept  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  freely  supplied  with  food,  and  exposed  to  a  constantly-renewed 
current  of  water,  but  be  secluded  from  hght  and  from  the  direct  influence  of 
the  solar  heat,  they  will  continue  to  grow  as  Tadpoles ;  their  metamorphosis 
being  checked.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  Batrachia  closely  corresponds  with 
that  of  Insects ;  the  young  animal,  in  each  case,  at  the  time  of  its  emersion 
from  the  egg,  having  a  resemblance,  in  all  essential  particulars,  to  a  class  be- 
low that  to  which  it  is  ultimately  to  belong.  This  kind  of  metamorphosis  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  them,  however ;  for  the  gradual  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  different  tribes  of  animals,  is  constantly 
bringing  to  light  hew  facts  of  the  same  kind.  The  Polypes  and  lower  Mollus- 
ca,  for  instance,  come  forth  from  the  egg,  and  swim  about  for  some  time,  in  a 
condition  which  can  scarcely  be  termed  animal;  for  there  is  not  even  a  mouth 
leading  to  a  digestive  cavity,  nor  are  there  any  other  organs  of  locomotion  than 
the  ciha,  the  action  of  which  is  involuntary.  And,  in  tracing  the  development 
of  the  Human  embryo,  we  shall  find  that  it  undergoes  a  senes  of  progressive 
changes  equally  remarkable; — ^the  principal  difference  being,  that  these  changes 
are  not  so  arranged  in  harmony  with  each  other,  as  to  cause  the  embryo  to 
present,  at  any  one  time,  the  comJbination  of  characters  which  belong  to  the 
Fish,  Reptile,  &c.,  or  to  enable  it  to  sustain  an  independent  existence. 

• 
General  characters  of  Birds, 

44.  From  Reptiles  to  Bmns,  the  transition  would  seem  rather  abrupt ;  since 
the  latter  class  is,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  opposite  of  the  former.  Never- 
theless it  would  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  the  now  extinct  Pterodactylus, 
which  combined  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  the  characters  of  the  two  groups. 
Birds  are,  Hke  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  oviparous  Vertebrata;  butv^they  differ 
essentially  from  both,  in  being  themselves  warm-blooded,  and  in  the  assistance 
which  they  aflferd  by  their  own  heat  in  the  development  of  the  ovum.  Birds 
correspond  with  Mammalia,  in  possessing  a  heart  with  four  cavities,  and  a 
complete  double  circulation ;  by  which  the  whole  of  the  blood,  that  has  circu- 
lated through  the  body,  is  exposed  "to  the  influence  of  the  air,  before  being 
again -transmitted  to  the  system.     This  high  amount  of  oxygenation  of  the 
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112°.  The  lowest  is  in  the  aquatic  species,  whose  general  activity  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  trihes,  which  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  air ;  the 
highest  is  among  those  distinguished  for  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  their  flight, 
such  as  the  Swallow. 

45.  Birds  have  heen  denominated,  and  not  inappropriately,  the  Insects  of  the 
Vertehrated  series.  As  in  the  animals  of  that  class,  we  find  the  whole  struc- 
ture peculiarly  adapted  to  motion,  not  in  water,  nor  upon  solid  ground,  hut  in 
the  elastic  and  yielding  air.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  more  beautiful 
series  of  adaptions  of  structure  to  conditions  of  existence,  than  that  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  conformation  of  the  Bird,  with  reference  to  its  intended  mode 
of  life.  In  order  to  adapt  the  Vertehrated  animal  to  its  aerial  residence,  its 
body  must  be  rendered  of  as  low  specific  gravity  as  possible.  It  is  further 
necessary  that  the  surface  should  be  capable  of  being  greatly  extended ;  and 
this  by  some  kind  of  appendage  that  should  be  extremely  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessed  of  considerable  resistance.  The  degree  of  muscular 
power  required  for  support  and  propulsion  in  the  air,  involves  the  necessity  of 
a  very  high  amount  of  respiration  (§  392),  for  which  it  has  been  seen  that  an 
express  provision  exists  in  Insects ;  and  as  the  general  activity  of  the  vital 
processes  depends  greatly  upon  the  high  temperature  which  this  energetic 
respiration  keeps  up,  a  provision  is  required  for  keeping  in  this  heat,  and  not 
allowing  it  to  be  carried  away  by  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  Bird  is 
rapidly  flying. 

46.  The  first  and  third  of  these  objects, — the  lightening  of  the  body,  and 
the  extension  of  the  respiratory  surface, — are  beautifully  fulfilled  in  a  mode, 
which  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  plan  adopted  for  the  same  purpose 
in  Insects.  The  air  which  enters  the  body,  is  not  restricted  to  a  single  pair  of 
air-sacs  or  lungs  placed  near  the  throat ;  but  is  transmitted  from  the  true  lungs, 
to  a  series  of  large  air-cells,  disposed  in  the  abdomen  and  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Even  the  interior  of  the  bones  is  made  subservient  to  the  same 
purpose ;  being  hollow,  and  lined  with  a  delicate  membrane,  over  which  the 
blocKi-vessels  are  minutely  distributed.  In  this  manner,  the  respiratory  surface 
is  greatly  extended ;  whilst,  by  the  large  quantity  of  air  introduced  into  the 
mass,  its  specific  gravity  is  diminished.  The  subservience  of  the  cavities  in 
the  bones  to  the  respiratory  function,  is  curiously  shown  by  the  fact,  which 
has  been  ascertained  both  accidentally  and  by  a  designed  experiment,  that, 
if  the  trachea  of  a  Bird  be  tied,  and  an  aperture  be  made  in  one  of  the  long 
bones,  it  will  respire  through  this. 

47.  The  other  two  objects, — the  extension  of  the  surface,  and  the  retention 
of  the  heat  within  the  body,— -are  also  accomplished  in  ccmibination,  by  a  most 
beautiful  and  refined  contrivance,  the  covering  of  feathers.  Like  hair  or  scales, 
feathers  are  to  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  the  cutis ;  the  stem  is  formed 
from  it  by  an  apparatus,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  hair-bulb  on  a  very  large 
scale ;  but  there  are  some  additional  parts  for  the  production  of  the  laminae, 
which  form  the  vane  of  the  feather,  and  which  are  joined  to  the  stem  during 
its  development.  These  laminae,  when  perfectly  formed,  are  connected  by 
minute  barbs  at  their  edges,  which  hook  into  one  another,  and  thus  give  the 
necessary  means  of  resistance  to  the  air.  The  substance  of  which  feathers 
consists,  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  and  when  they  are  lying  one  over 
the  other,  small  quantities  of  air  are  included,  which  still  further  obstruct  its 
transmission  by  their  non-conducting  power.  Thus  the  two  chief  objects  are 
fulfilled ; — power  of  resistance  and  slow  conducting  properties  being  obtained, 
in  combination  with  lightness  and  elasticity.  At  the  two  extremes  of  the  class, 
however,  we  meet  with  remarkable  modifications  in  the  typical  structure  of 
feathers.  In  the  Penguin,  those  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  wings  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  scales ;  and  the  wings  are  not  employed  to  raise  this 
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Bird  in  the  air,  but  only  to  propel  it  through  water  (as  fins  would  do)  by  their 
action  on  the  liquid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Ostrich  tribe,  the  laminae  of 
the  feather  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  no  longer  form  a  con- 
tinuous surface ;  so  that  the  feathers  more  resemble  branching  hairs.  Here 
the  wings  are  almost  or  completely  absent ;  the  birds  of  this  tribe  being  con- 
stantly upon  the  ground,  propelling  themselves  by  running,  and  approaching 
the  Mammalia  in  many  points  of  their  conformation. 

48.  The  bony  framework  of  Birds  presents  many  remarkable  adaptations  to 
the  same  purposes.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  faculty  of 
locomotion  is  here  entirely  delegated  to  the  extremities ;  and  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  trunk  must  be  consolidated,  in  proportion  to  the  power  with  which  they 
are  to  be  endowed,  in  order  to  afford  their  muscles  a  firm  attachment  (§  33.) 
Just  as  the  segments  of  the  external  skeleton  of  the  Articulata,  therefore,  are 
consolidated  in  Insects,  do  we  find  that  the  vertebral  column  and  its  appen- 
dages are  firmly  knit  together,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of  Birds.  The 
vertebrsB  are  closely  united  to  each  other ;  and  the  ribs  are  connected  with 
the  sternum  by  bony  prolongations  of  the  latter,  instead  of  by  cartilages.  This 
union  is  so  arranged,  that  the  state  of  expansion  is  natural  to  the  thorax,  whilst 
that  of  contraction  is  forced.  Reptiles  possess  but  a  very  imperfect  mechan- 
ism for  inflating  their  lungs.  Being  destitute  of  a  diaphra^,  they  are  obliged 
to  force  air  into  the  chest,  by  a  process  resembling  deglutition ;  so  that,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  a  reptile  may  be  suffocated  by  holding  its  mouth  open.  The 
diaphragm  is  absent  among  Birds,  as  among^  Reptiles ;  except  in  a  few  species 
which  most  nearly  approach  the  Mammaha.  But  its  deficiency  is  compen- 
sated by  this  contrivance,  which  keeps  the  lungs  and  air-sacs  always  full, 
except  when  the' Bird,  by  a  muscular  effort,  expels  the  air  from  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  re-filled  by  a  fresh  supply.  By  this  means,  also,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  is  more  constantly  diminished  than  it  could  be  if  the  lungs 
had  been  subjected  to  the  constantly-alternating  contractions  and  expansions 
which  they  perform  in  Mammalia.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  air  which 
enters  the  bones  and  the  air-sacs,  passes  through  the  lungs  both  on  its  entrance 
and  return ;  so  as  to  yield  to  their  capillaries  all  the  oxygen  which  they  can 
take  from  it,  and  of  which  the  blood  that  it  has  elsewhere  met  with  has  not 
deprived  it.  It  is  only  in  the  lungs  that  it  meets  with  purely  venous  blood ; 
for  they  alone  receive  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  the  vessels  which 
are  distributed  upon  the  respiratory  surface  of  the  air-sacs  and  bones  being  a 
part  of  the  systemic  circulating  apparatus.  Hence  we  may  regard  this  curi- 
ous provision,  as  being  partly  designed  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  its 
course  through  the  system,  (this,  it  will  be  remembered,  being  the  sole  mode 
in  which  the  function  is  performed  in  Insects,)  and  partly  for  supplying  the 
lungs  with  air  as  from  a  reservoir,  during  the  violent  actions  of  flight. 

49.  The  articulation  of  the  anterior  extremity  with  the  trunk  exhibits  a 
peculiar  provision  for  strength  and  power  which  we  find  in  no  other  Verte- 
brata.  The  two  clavicles  are  united  together  on  the  central  line,  forming  the 
furcida  or  merry-thought ;  and  the  use  of  this  is  to  keep  the  shoulders  apart, 

notwithstanding  the  opposing  force  exerted  by  the  pectoral  muscles  in  the 
action  of  flight.  It  is  generally  firm;  and  its  angle  open  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  wings.  Besides  this  bone,  there  is  another  connecting  the  ster- 
num with  the  scapula  on  each  side ;  this  is  the  coracoid  bone,  which  in  Man 
and  other  Mammalia  is  scarcely  developed,  being  merely  a  short  process  which 
dose  not  reach  the  sternum.  The  sternum  of  Birds  usually  exhibits  a  very 
•remarkable  development  on  the  median  hne ;  an  elevated  keel  or  ridge  being 
seen  •on  it,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful  muscles  that  de- 
press the  wings.  In  the  great  development  of  the  sternum.  Birds  have  some 
analogy  with  the  Turtle  tribe  (which  they  also  resemble  in  the  deficiency  of 
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teeth,  and  fn  the  development  of  a  homy  covering  to  the  jaws) ;  but  in  these, 
the  lateral  elements  of  the  sternum  are  the  parts  most  developed,  whilst  in 
Birds  it  is  the  central  portion  which  exhibits  the  peculiarity.  From  the  depth 
of  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  thickness  of  the 
pectoral  muscles,  and  thence  of  the  powers  of  flight ;  in  the  Ostrich  tribe, 
where  the  wings  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  raise  the  bird  off  the  ground, 
the  sternum  is  quite  flat,  as  in  the  Mammalia.  The  want  of  flexibility  in  the 
trunk  is  counterbalanced  by  the  length  and  flexibility  of  the  neck ;  the  num- 
ber of  cervical  vertebrsB  is  very  considerable,  varying  from  12  to  23, — ^the 
highest  number  being  present  in  the  Swan  tribe.  They  are  so  articulated, 
that  the  head  can  be  turned  completely  round,  or  moved  in  any  direction. 
The  anterior  extremities  of  Birds  bein^  solely  adapted  to  sustain  them  in . 
flight,  the  posterior  are  necessarily  modified  for  their  support  on  the  ground. 
They  are  usually  placed  rather  far  back ;  but  the  spine  has  a  position  more 
inclined  than  horizontal,  so  that  the  weight  may  not  be  altogether  thrown  for- 
wards. The  trunk  is  supported  on  the  thighs  by  powerful  muscles ;  and 
there  is  another  series,  which  passes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  continu- 
ously to  the  toes,  turning  over  the  knee  and  heel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
flexion  of  these  joints  shall  tighten  the  tendons ;  by  this  contrivance,  the 
simple  weight  of  the  body  flexes  the  toes,  and  Birds  are  thus  enabled  to  main- 
tain their  position  during  sleep,  without  any  active  muscular  effort. 

60.  Not  only  do  Birds  resemble  Insects  in  their  general  structure  and  mode 
of  life,  but  also  in  the  pecuUar  development  of  the  instinctive  powers.  Under 
the  direction  of  these,  the  place  for  their  nest  appears  to  be  selected ;  their 
materials  collected ;  the  nests  themselves  built,  and  the  young  reared  in  them ; 
the  migrations  are  performed;  and  many  curious  stratagems  are  employed  to 
obtain  food.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  these  in  general  terms ;  since  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  habits  of  Birds  have  pecuUarities  restricted  to  each  species ;  and 
that  in  all  the  individuals  of  each  species,  they  are  as  precisely  ahke  as  their 
circumstances  will  admit.  Nevertheless,  there  is  observed  in  Birds  a  degree 
and  kind  of  adaptation  to  varying  conditions,  which  Insects  do  not  possess, 
and  which  display  an  amount  of  intelligence  far  superior  to  what  is  found  in 
that  class  (§  280).  This  is  evinced  also  in  their  educability;  for  no  animal 
can  be  taught  to  perform  actions  which  are  not  natural  to  it,  unless  it  possesses 
in  a  considerable  degree  the  powers  of  memory  and  association,  at  least,  if 
not  some  of  the  higher  mental  faculties,  such  as  the  power  of  perceiving  and 
comparing  the  relations  of  ideas.  Moreover,  in  the  domesticcdnlitv  of  many 
tribes  of  Birds,  we  see  this  educabihty  combined  with  a  degree  of  that  higher 
form  of  attachment  to  Man,  which  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  certain  spe- 
cies of  Mammaha.  The  development  of  the  senses  of  Birds  varies  in  differ- 
ent tribes,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  adapted  to  obtain  their 
prey.  The  sight  is  ahnost  always  extremely  acute,  and  is  their  chief  means 
of  seeking  food ;  and  where  this  would  be  of  comparatively  little  service,  as 
in  the  nocturnal  rapacious  birds,  it  is  compensated  by  a  much  higher  deve- 
lopment of  the  faculty  of  hearing  than  is  usual  amongst  other  tribes.  The 
senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  do  not  seem  to  be  usually  very  acute  in 
Birds;  but  there  are  particular  tribes,  in  which  each  of  these  is  more  deve- 
loped than  in  the  rest. 

61.  As  might  be  expected  frcnn  their  analogy  with  Insects,  the  development 
of  the  or^ns  of  nutrition  (excepting  that  of  the  respiratory  organs!  is  much 
less  striking  in  Birds  than  is  that  of  the  locomotive  apparatus.  The  whole 
cavity  of  the  trunk,  especially  in  Birds  distinguished  for  their  powers  of 
flight,  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  body ;  but  what  is  wanting  in 
the  size  of  the  organs,  is  made  up  in  their  energy  of  function.  Hence  the 
demand  for  food  is  more  active  in  them  than  in  any  other  class  of  animals. 

6* 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  there  is  more  bi-lateral  symmfetry  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  viscera  than  we  usually  find  in  the  higher  Vertebrata. 
This  is  evidently  connected  with  their  active  locomotive  powers ;  as  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary  that  the  two  sides  of  the  body  should  be  balanced  with  per- 
fect equahty,  and  that  their  energy  should  be  exactly  correspondent.  The 
lungs  and  air-sacs  are  precisely  similar  in  size  and  situation  on  the  two  sides; 
consequently  the  heart  is  placed  on  the  median  line ;  and  the  mode  of  origin, 
from  the  aorta,  of  the  trunks  supplying  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  is 
ahke  on  the  two  sides.  The  hver,  also,  is  less  symmetrical  than  we  usually 
find  it  in  the  Mammalia. 

62.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  assistance  afiforded  by  the  parent,  in  the 
development  of  the  young,  is  greater  in  Birds  than  in  the  lower  Vertebrata; 
but  is  less  than  in  Mammaha.  Whilst  Reptiles  and  Fishes  show  little  or 
no  concern  for  their  eggs  after  they  have  deposited  them.  Birds  sedulously 
tend  them,  afiR)rding  them  not  only  protection  but  warmth,  by  means  of  their 
powerful  heat-producing  apparatus.  The  yolk-bag  of  the  Bird's  egg  is  so 
suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  white  albumen,  that,  when  the  egg  is  laid  upon 
its  side,  it  will  always  rise  to  the  highest  part  of  it ;  and  the  relative  weight 
of  the  several  parts  is*  further  adjusted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cicatrictda 
or  germ-spot  shall  always  be  at  the  point  nearest  the  shell,  so  as  to  come  into 
the  closest  proximity  with  the  source  of  heat,  and  also  to  be  in  the  most  imme- 
diate relation  with  the  surrounding  air.  There  are  some  birds,  inhabiting  the 
equatorial  regions,  which  do  not  always  incubate  their  eggs,  trusting  to  the 
solar  heat  for  their  maturation.  It  is  said  that  the  Ostriches  of  the  inter- 
tropical deserts  are  content  with  covering  their  eggs  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sand,  so  as  to  admit  the  action  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  to  keep  them  warm  at 
night;  but  that  those  hving  under  a  less  constantly  elevated  temperature,  sit 
upon  their  eggs, — if  not  constantly,  at  any  rate  when  the  solar  heat  is  not  suf- 
ficient. This  statement  has  been  disputed;  but  its  truth  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a  curious  observation  made  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  a  Fly-catcher, 
which  built  for  several  years  in  one  of  his  hot-houses,  sat  upon  its  eggs  when 
the  temperature  was  below  72°,  but  left  them  when  it  rose  above  that  stand- 
ard. The  degree  of  assistance  afforded  by  the  parent  Birds  to  their  young, 
after  their  emersion  from  the  shell,  varies  much  in  different  tribes ;  in  general 
it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  most  prolonged  in  those  which 
ultimately  attain  the  highest  development,  and  especially  in  those  whose  intel- 
hgence  is  the  greatest.  Thus  the  Chicken  and  the  Duckling,  when  just 
hatched,  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves;  but  among  the  Raptorial  and  Inses- 
sorial  birds,  which  rank  far  higher  in  the  scale,  the  young  are  for  a  long  time 
dependent  upon  the  parent  for  food ;  and  in  the  Parrot  tribe,  which  unques- 
tionably surpasses  all  others  in  intelligence,  the  parent  not  only  supplies  its 
young  with  food  which  it  has  obtained  for  them,  but  partly  nourishes  them  by 
a  milky  secretion  from  the  interior  of  the  craw ;  impregnating  with  this  the 
aliment  which  it  swallows,  and  which  it  afterwards  disgorges  for  its  ofispring. 

General  characters  of  Mcmimalia, 

53.  The  Mammalia  are  universally  regarded  as  the  highest  group  in  the 
Animal  kingdom ;  not  only  from  being  the  one  to  which  Man  belongs  (so  far, 
at  least,  as  his  bodily  structure  is  concerned),  but  also  as  possessing  the  most 
complex  organization,  adapted  to  perform  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of 
actions,  and  to  execute  these  with  the  greatest  intelligence.  The  contrast  is 
here  extremely  strong  between  the  reasoning  and  the  instinctive  powers;  even 
when  we  put  Man  .out  of  view.  When  we  compare,  for  example,  the  saga- 
city of  a  Dog,  Monkey,  or  Elephant,  and  the  great  variety  of  circumstances 
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in  which  they  will  display  an  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  with 
the  limited  operations  of  Insects,  over  which  the  judgment  and  will  seem  to 
have  no  control,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  difference.  The  former 
are  educable  in  the  highest  degree  next  to  Man ;  the  latter  could  not  be  made 
to  change  their  habits,  in  any  essential  degree,  by  the  most  prolonged  course 
of  discipline ;  still  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  Man  and  the  most 
intelligent  of  other  Mammalia,  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  some  Naturalists 
have  proposed  to  exclude  him  altogether  from  the  classification  of  this  group, 
and  even  from  the  Animal  kingdom.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  phi- 
losophical plan ;  since  the  mind  of  Man  is,  in  the  present  state  of  being,  as 
closely  connected  with  its  material  tenement,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
of  brutes  to  be ;  and  since  there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  of  kind  between  their 
faculties,  which  we  have  a  right  to  assume  as  characteristic,— the  difference 
being  chiefly  in  degree  (§  72).  Man  is  hke  them  actuated  by  instinctive  pro- 
pensities, wnich  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  his  corporeal  wants ;  and  they 
have,  like  him,  the  power  of  adapting  their  actions  to  gain  certain  ends,  of 
which  they  are  conscious.  A  Dog  or  an  Elephant  may  show  more  real  wis- 
dom, in  controlling  for  a  time  its  instinctive  propensities,  from  the  desire  to 
accomplish  some  particular  object,  than  is  displayed  by  many  Men,  who  give 
free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  their  sensual  passions,  although  warned  by  meir 
reason  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  such  indulgence. 

54.  This  high  development  of  the  intelligence  in  Mammalia,  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  greatly  prolonged  connection  between  the  parent  and  the 
ofl&pring,  which  we  find  to  be  a  characteristic  of  this  class.  MammaHa  are, 
like  Birds,  warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  possessing  a  complete  double  circula- 
tion ;  and  some  of  them  are  adapted  to  lead  the  life  of  Birds,  passing  a  large 
part  of  their  time  in  darting  through  the  air  on  wings,  in  pursuit  of  Insect 
prey.  But  they  differ  from  Birds  in  this  essential  particumr,  that  they  are 
not  oviparous,  but  viviparous,  producing  their  young  alive, — that  is,  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  can  perform  spontaneous  movements,  and  can  appro- 
priate nourishment  supphed  to  them  from  without.  But  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  animals  by  this  character  alone ;  for  there  are  some 
species  among  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  even  Insects,  which  produce  their  young 
alive, — ^the  egg  being  retained  within  the  oviduct  and  hatched  there.  The 
real  distinction  is  that  which  the  name  of  the  class  imports, — the  subsequent 
nourishment  of  the  young  bv  suckling.  There  is  another  distinction,  which 
is  not,  however,  equally  apphcable  to  the  whole  class.  In  all,  the  yolk-bag  is 
very  small  in  proportion  to  its  size  in  Birds ;  and  the  contents  of  the  oviun, 
instead  of  furnishing  (as  in  that  class)  the  materials  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  animal,  up  to  the  time  when  it  can  ingest  food  for  itself, 
only  serve  for  the  earliest  set  of  changes  in  which  this  process  consists.  In 
all  the  later  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  embryo,  it  is  supplied  with  niftri- 
ment  directly  imbibed  from  its  parent.  This  is  at  first  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  series  of  root-like  tufts,  which  are  prolonged  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovum,  and  insinuate  themselves  among  tne  maternal  vessels,  without,  how- 
ever, uniting  with  them.  These  tufts  absorb,  from  the  maternal  fluid,  the 
ingredients  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  embryo;  and  also  convey  back  to 
the  parent  its  eflfete  particles,  which  are  received  back  into  her  blood,  and  cast 
out  of  her  system,  by  the  processes  of  secretion,  respiration,  &c. 

56.  The  Mammalia  may  be  divided  into  two  subnclasses ;  in  one  of  which 
the  structure  just  described  is  the  greatest  advance  ever  made,  in  the  appara- 
tus by  which  the  foetus  is  nourished ;  whilst  in  the  other,  a  more  concentrated 
form  is  subsequently  assumed  by  it.  The  ovum  of  the  latter  is  delayed  for  a 
longer  period,  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  oviducts,  termed  the 
uterus :  which  can  be  scarcely  said  to  be  developed  in  the  Marsupialia  and 
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Monotremata,  the  two  orders  constituting  the  first  sub-class.  The  vascular 
tufts  proceeding  from  the  chorion  become  especially  developed  at  one  point, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  extremely  enlarged  in  a  corresponding  situa- 
tion ;  the  tufts  dip  down,  as  it  were,  into  a  chamber  formed  by  an  extension  of 
the  inner  hning  of  these  vessels,  and  serve  the  combined  purpose  of  the  roots 
of  plants  and  of  the  branchiae  of  aauatic  animals,-— absorbing  from  the  maternal 
bl(K>d  the  materials  required  for  tne  nourishment  of  the  embryo,  and  aerating 
that  of  the  foetus  by  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  the  parents  {§  749).  The 
pecuhar  organ  thus  formed  is  termed  the  placenta  ;  and  the  two  sub-classes 
of  the  Mammalia  have  thence  received  the  appellations  of  placental  and  rwnr 
placental.  The  animals  belonging  to  the  latter  present  many  points  of  affinity 
to  Birds,  in  the  structure  of  their  internal  organs.  That  of  the  brain  is  very 
nearly  allied  in  these  two  groups ;  and  their  amount  of  intelligence  seems,  as 
far  as  can  be  determined,  to  bear  a  close  correspondence.  The  Ornithorhyn' 
eus,  in  particular,  has  so  many  marks  of  alliance  to  Birds,  in  its  osteology,  as 
well  as  in  its  homy  bill,  and  in  the  spur  on  its  hind  leg  (which  resembles  that 
of  the  Cock),  that  Naturalists  have  much  debated,  whether  it  could  really  be 
termed  a  Mammiferous  animal.  No  positive  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained, 
that  its  young  are  bom  ahve ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  reason 
to  believe,  that  they  come  into  the  world  unenclosed  in  the  ovum,  although  in 
a  very  imperfect  condition.  Moreover,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
that  the  young  are  nourished,  for  some  time  after  their  birth,  by  a  mammary 
secretion,  which  the  organization  of  their  mouth  at  that  period  enables  them 
to  obtain  from  the  parent.  In  the  Marsupialia,  there  is  a  remarkable  compen* 
sation  for  the  abmpt  termination  of  the  period  of  uterine  gestation, — the  young 
being  received  into  a  pouch  or  marsupium,  within  which  the  nipple  is  situ- 
ated ;  this  is  extremely  prolonged,  and  the  mouth  of  the  foetus  (for  so  the 
being  must  still  be  regarded)  is  adapted  to  receive  and  hold  on  by  it ;  so  that 
the  httle  creature,  which  looks  at  first  more  like  an  earth-worm  than  a  Mam- 
miferous animal,  is  thus  suspended  within  the  protective  pouch,  until  its 
development  is  so  far  advanced,  that  it  can  shift  for  itself  in  the  same  degree 
as  other  new-bom  animals  can  do. 

66.  The  period  of  gestation  in  the  higher  class  of  Mammalia,  is  usually 
prolonged  until  the  foetus  is  able,  on  its  entrance  into  the  world,  to  execute 
regular  movements ;  some  of  these  being  merely  indicative  of  its  desire  for 
food,  and  others  evidently  designed  for  the  acquirement  of  it.  In  many  species, 
the  young  animal  seems  to  be  from  the  first  m  the  full  possession  of  its  senses, 
and  has  considerable  power  of  active  locomotion ;  in  general,  however,  it  is 
very  dependent  upon  its  parent ;  only  being  able  to  obtain  food,  when  this  is 
placed  within  its  immediate  grasp.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Human  infant, 
which  is  more  or  less  closely  dependent  upon  its  parent,  during  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  existence,  than  is  the  young  of  any  other  animal.  Here,  again, 
therefore,  we  perceive  the  application  of  the  general  law,  that,  the  higher  the 
grade  of  development  a  being  is  ultimately  to  assume,  the  more  does  it  require 
to  be  assisted  during  the  early  stages  of  its  progress.  In  the  case  of  Man,  the 
prolongation  of  this  period  has  a  most  important  and  evident  influence  upon  the 
social  condition  of  the  race ;  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  means,  by  which 
the  solitary  are  bound  together  in  families. 

67.  The  class  Mammalia,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  characterized  so  much  by 
the  possession  of  any  one  particular  faculty, — ^like  that  which  has  been  seen 
in  Birds, — as  by  the  perfect  combination  of  the  different  powers,  which  renders 
the  animals  belonging  to  it  susceptible  of  a  much  greater  variety  of  actions 
than  any  others  can  perform.  There  are  none  that  can  compete  with  Birds 
in  acuteness  of  sight ;  but  there  are  few  that  do  not  possess  the  senses  of  smell, 
taste,  and  touch,  in  a  more  elevated  degree.     There  are  none  which  can  rival 
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Birds  in  rapidity  of  locomotion ;  but  there  are  few  that  cannot  perform  several 
kinds  of  progression.  Several  of  their  movements  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  flexibility  in  the  spine ;  hence  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  bony 
framework  of  the  trunk,  are  never  so  much  consolidated  as  they  are  in  Birds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  neck  is  much  less  movable ;  it  never  consists  of  more 
than  seven  vertebrae,  and  these  are  always  present;  so  that  they  are  sometimes 
of  great  length,  as  in  the  Girafie,  and  sometimes  extremely  short,  as  in  the 
Whale,  which  seems  to  have  no  neck  at  all.  Iti  the  greatest  number  of  Mam- 
maha,  the  body  is  supported  upon  all  the  four  extremities,  as  in  Reptiles ; 
being  adapted  for  progression  along  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  some 
species,  however,  in  which  the  typical  structure  has  undergone  a  metamor- 
phosis, by  which  it  is  made  to  resemble  that  of  a  Bird ;  whilst  in  others  it  is 
modified,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  character  of  the  Fish.  In  the  Bats,  the 
power  of  motion  is  almost  entirely  delegated  to  the  wings,  which  are  com- 
posed of  skin,  stretched  over  a  bony  framework  formed  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended hand ;  and  the  sternum  has  a  projecting^  keel  for  the  attachment  of 
the  pectoral  muscles,  as  in  Birds..  And  in  the  Whale  tribe,  the  power  of 
locomotion  is  almost  completely  taken  from  the  extremities,  and  given  back  to 
the  trunk,  as  in  Fishes ;  for  the  posterior  extremities  are  entirely  absent,  arid 
the  anterior  serve  only  for  guidance ;  there  is  this  important  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  tail,  which  is  flattened  vertically  in  Fishes,  is  flattened  horizon- 
tally in  the  Cetacea,  which  require  the  power  of  frequently  coming  to  the 
surface  to  breathe. 

58.  The  inferior  energy  of  muscular  movement  in  the  Mammalia,  is  ac- 
companied by  an  inferior  amount  of  respiration ;  the  type  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  however,  is  higher  than  in  Birds,  a  large  extent  of  surface  being 
comprised  within  a  smaller  space.  The  lungs  are  confined  to  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax;  and  there  is  a  provision  for  the  regular  renev^ral  of  the  air  received 
into  them,  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  which  here  completely  separates 
that  cavity  from  the  abdcHnen.  The  diminished  amount  of  respiration,  again, 
involves  the  production  of  a  lower  degree  of  animal  heat ;  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  class  seldom  rises  above  104°.  There  is,  therefore,  less  need  of 
means  for  effectually  confining  the  caloric,— especiaUy,  too,  as  their  greater  size 
causes  their  radiating  surface  to  be  much  less,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  than 
is  that  of  Birds ;  and  accordingly  we  find  them  provided  only  with  a  covering 
of  hair  or  fur,  which  is  much  less  warm  than  that  of  feathers,  and  which  is 
thin  and  scanty  in  those  which  inhabit  tropical  climates.  The  chief  exception 
to  the  last  rule  is  in  the  case  of  the  Sloths  and  of  some  Monkeys,  which  inhabit 
situations  exposed  to  the  most  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  which  are  covered 
with  a  long  but  thin  and  coarse  hair,  the  purpose  of  which  is  evidently  the 
protection  of  their  skin  from  the  external  heat.  The  inferior  energy  of  the 
respiration  and  circulation,  involves  a  diminished  activity  of  the  other  innctions 
of  nutrition,  as  compared  with  those  of  Birds ;  and  the  demand  for  food  appears 
to  be  somewhat  less  constant.  Their  various  organs,  however,  are  developed 
upon  a  higher  plan ;  as  we  have  abready  observed  in  regard  to  those  of  respi- 
ration. 

Chief  Sub-divisions  of  Mammalia. 

59.  In  sub-dividing  the  truly  Viviparous  division  of  the  class,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate Man  from  the  tribes  with  which  he  is  associated  in  it,  we  mav  be  advan- 
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mobility  of  the  fingers,  and  by  the  degree  in  which  their  extremities  are  en- 
veloped, by  the  nail,  claw,  or  hoof,  that  terminates  them.  When  the  fingers 
are  partly  absent,  or  are  consolidated  together,  and  a  hoof  envelops  all  that 
portion  which  touches  the  ground,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sensibiUty  must  be 
blunted,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  extremity  becomes  incapable  of  prehen- 
sion. The  opposite  extreme  is  where  (as  in  Man)  a  thin  nail  covers  only  one 
side  of  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  leaving  the  otner  possessed  of  all  its  deli- 
cacy ; — ^where  several  such  fingers  exist,  of  which  one  can  be  opposed  to  the 
rest,  so  as  to  render  prehension  more  perfect,  and  to  perform  a  great  variety  of 
actions ; — and  where  the  plane  of  the  whole  hand  can  be  turned  in  any  posi- 
tion, by  the  nature  of  its  attachment  to  the  forearm.  Between  these,  there 
are  many  intermediate  gradations.  By  these  characters,  the  viviparous  Mam- 
maha  may  be  divided  into  the  UnguiciUated,  which  have  separate  fingers, 
terminated  by  distinct  naiLs  or  claws  ;  and  the  Vhgulated,  in  which  the  fingers 
are  more  or  less  consolidated,  and  enclosed  at  their  extremity  in  a  hard  hoof. 
Hoofed  animals  are  necessarily  Herbivorous,  inasmuch  as  the  conformation  of 
their  feet  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  seizing  a  living  prey  ;  and  they 
have  flat-crowned  grinding  teeth  for  triturating  their  food.  The  summits  of 
these  teeth  are  usuaUy  not  covered  by  a  smooth  coat  of  enamel,  but  present  a 
series  of  elevations  and  depressions ;  these  are  occasioned  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  teeth,  which  consist  of  alternating  plates  of  enamel,  ivory  or 
dentine,  and  cementum  or  crusta  petrosa ;  these  are  of  three  different  degrees 
of  hardness ;  and,  as  the  softer  portions  will  of  course  wear  down  first,  the 
harder  remain  as  projecting  ridges.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  these,  there  is 
usually  a  considerable  power  of  lateral  motion  possessed  by  the  lower  jaw ;  so 
that  a  regular  grinding  action  may  be  performed,  which  is  favourable  to  the 
complete  reduction  of  tne  touffh  vegetable  substances  that  serve  as  their  food. 
60.  Animals  with  Unguiculated  fingers  are  capable  of  more  variety  in  the 
character  of  their  food.  In  some  it  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable,  as  in  the 
Rodentia ;  and  here  the  power  of  prehension  possessed  by  the  extremities  is 
small,  the  forearm  not  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  the  motions  of 
pronation  and  supination.  In  this  order,  the  mouth  is  remarkably  adapted  for 
grinding  down  hard  vegetable  substances,— the  molar  teeth  beine  furnished 
with  transverse  ridges  of  enamel,  and  the  jaws  having  a  powerfulmovement 
backwards  and  forwards.*  In  others,  again,  there  is  an  almost  exclusive  adap- 
tation to  animal  food.  The  toes  are  furnished  with  long  and  sharp  claws ; 
and  the  forefoot  may  be  placed  in  a  variety  of  positions,  by  the  rotation  of  the 
two  bones  composing  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  The  grinding  teeth  are  very 
narrow,  and  are  formed  with  sharp  points  and  edges,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for 
dividing  animal  flesh ;  these  are  firmly  set  in  short  strong  jaws,  which  are 
fitted  together  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  having  no  action  but  a  verti- 
cal one ;  and  the  constant  friction  of  the  edges  of  the  molar  teeth  against  each 
other,  keeps  them  sharp.t  In  this  group,  too,  we  find  the  greatest  develop- 
ment of  the  canine  teeth,  which  are  commonly  absent  or  but  slightly  developed 

*  The  action  of  tritnration  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  external  pteregoid  muscles. 
When  these  are  in  operation  together,  they  draw  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  forwards,  so 
as  to  make  the  lower  teeth  project  beyond  the  upper;  and  the  jaw  being  drawn  back 
again  by  the  digastric  muscles,  a  rapid  alternate  movement  may  be  thus  effected,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  Rudeniia.  When  only  the  muscles  of  one  side  acts,  the  condyle  of  that 
side  is  thrown  forwards;  and  by  the  alternating  operation  of  the  two,  aided  by  other 
muscles,  that  rotatory  motion  is  sriven  which  we  see  esneciallv  in  Ruminatinsr  Quad- 
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among  herbivorous  quadrupeds ;  these  are  the  most  powerful  weapons  with 
which  Carnivorous  animals  are  furnished,  serving  both  for  the  first  attack  of 
their  prey,  and  for  subsequently  tearing  it  in  pieces.  It  is  evident  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  body  must  undergo  modification,  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  food.  The  simple  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  of  the  carnivo- 
rous animal,  adapted  only  to  the  digestion  of  aliment  consisting  of  materials 
similar  to  those  of  its  body,  would  be  totally  useless  to  an  animal  prevented  by 
its  general  organization  from  obtaining  any  other  than  vegetable  food ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  teeth  and  hoofs  of  the  herbivorous  quadruped  would  be  of 
little  assistance  to  an  animal  whose  instincts  and  general  conformation  adapted 
it  for  the  pursuit  of  animal  prey.  It  will  be  presently  seen  that,  in  regard  to 
his  organization,  Man  holds  an  intermediate  place,  between  the  purely  herbi- 
vorous and  the  purely  carnivorous  tribes ;  bein^  capable  of  subsisting  exclu- 
sively upon  either  kind  of  diet,  but  being  obviously  intended  by  nature  to 
employ  both  in  combination. 

61.  The  classification  of  the  Mammalia  by  Linnssus,  although  not  strictly 
natural,  afibrds  us  the  readiest  means  of  separating  Man  zoologically  from  all 
other  animals.  He  arranged  under  his  order  FrinuUea^  all  the  unguiculated 
Mammalia,  which  have  four  incisor  teeth  and  two  canines  in  each  jaw  ;  and 
thus  Man,  with  the  Monkeys  and  the  Bats,  was  distinguished  from  the 
remainder  of  those  Quadrupeds,  which  have  separate  fingers  with  distinct 
nails  or  claws.  This  group  is  now  sub-divided  into  three  orders,  correspond- 
ing with  the  LinnsBan  genera.  Homo,  Simia  and  Vesperiilio,  The  last  of 
these  orders,  named  Cheiroptera,  includes  the  Bat  tribe,  which  is  easily  sepa- 
rated iTom  all  others,  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  anterior  extremities, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived.  The  second,  termed  Quadnmuma,  compre- 
hends the  Apes,  Monkeys,  and  Baboons,  which  exhibit  a  regular  series,— the 
highest  approaching  Man  in  general  conformation,  and  the  lowest  having 
much  more  of  the  general  organization  of  the  inferior  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 
They  are  distinguished  from  other  viviparous  Mammalia,  by  possessing  an 
opposable  thumb  on  all  four  extremities  (whence  they  are  termed  four-handed), 
— a  character  which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  Opossums.  Although 
some  of  the  higher  members  of  this  group  are  capable  of  maintaining  the 
erect  position  without  difficulty  for  some  time,  even  whilst  walking,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  that  which,  is  natural  to  them.  The  posterior  extremity,— being 
formed  on  the  plan  of  a  hand,  for  prehension  rather  than  for  direct  support, — 
is  destitute  of  the  heel  which  is  characteristic  of  Man :  and  although  Apes  can 
climb  trees  with  facility,  they  cannot  plant  the  foot  firmly  on  the  ground,  so 
as  to  resist  attempts  to  overthrow  them ;  since  the  foot  rests  rather  upon  the 
outer  side  than  upon  its  sole,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  is  unfavourable 
to  an  equilibrium.  There  are  many  points  of  striking  resemblance  to  Man, 
however,  in  the  details  of  the  conformation  of  the  Quadrumana,  especially 
among  the  most  elevated  species ;  the  order  being  distinguished  by  the  same 
characters  from  most  others.  The  structure  of  their  alimentary  canal  diflfers 
extremely  little  from  his.  The  eyes  are  directed  forwards,  when  the  trunk  is 
erect ;  and  the  orbit  is  completely  separated  from  the  temporal  fossse,  by  a 
bony  partition.  The  mammse  are  situated  on  the  thorax ;  and  the  penis  is 
pendant.  Their  coitus,  however,  is  reverse,  as  in  the  lower  Mammalia.  The 
form  of  the  brain  in  the  higher  species  corresponds'  with  that  of  Man,  in  this 
remarkable  character, — that  it  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  pos- 
terior is  prolonged  backwards  so  as  to  cover  the  cerebellum ;  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  highest  of  the  other  Mammalia. 
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Characteristics  of  Man. 

62.  We  shall  now  review,  somewhat  in  idetail,  the  distinctive  characters 
that  separate  Man  from  those  animals  which  present  the  nearest  approach  to 
him  in  general  structure  and  aspect.  These  may  be  advantageously  classified 
according  to  their  obvious  purposes  ;  and  the  first  series  we  shall  notice,  con- 
sists of  those  by  which  Man  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  erect  attitude.  On 
examining  his  cranium,  we  remark  that  the  condyles,  by  which  it  is  articu- 
lated with  the  spinal  column,  are  so  placed,  that  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  would  nearly  fall  between  them,  so  as  to  be 
within  the  base  on  which  it  rests.  The  foramen  magnum  is  not  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  but  just  behind  it,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  which  is  entirely 
filled  with  solid  matter,  whilst  the  anterior  part  contains  many  cavities.— 
There  is,  indeed,  a  little  over-compensation,  which  gives  a  slight  preponde- 
rance to  the  front  of  the  head ;  so  that  it  drops  forwards  and  downwards,  when 
all  the  muscles  are  relaxed.  But  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  head,  are  far  larger  and  more  niunerous  than  those  in  front  of  the  con- 
dyles ;  so  that  they  are  evidently  intended  to  counteract  this  disposition ;  and. 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  we  can  keep  up  the  head  for  the  whole  day,  with 
so  slight  and  involuntary  an  eflfort,  that  no  fatigue  is  produced  by  it.  More- 
over, the  surfaces  of  the  condyles  have  a  horizontal  direction,  when  the  head 
is  upright ;  and  thus  the  weight  of  the  skull  is  laid  verticcJly  by  them,  upon 
the  top  of  the  vertebral  column.  If  these  arrangements  be  compared  with  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  occipital  condyles  in  other  Mammalia,  it  will  be 
found  that  these  are  placed  in  the  latter  much  nearer  to  the  back  gf  the  head, 
and  that  their  plane  is  more  oblique.  Thus,  whilst  the  foramen  magnum  is 
situated,  in  Man,  just  behind  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  is  found,  in 
the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang  Outan  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  posterior  third ; 
and,  as  we  descend  through  the  scale  of  Mammalia,  we  observe  that  it  gradu- 
ally approaches  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  at  last  comes  nearly  into  the  une  of 
its  longest  diameter,  as  we  see  in  the  Horse.  The  obliquity  of  the  condyles 
diflfers  in  a  similar  degree.  In  all  Mammalia  except  Man,  their  plane  is 
oblique ;  so  that,  even  if  the  head  were  equally  balanced  upon  them,  the  force 
of  gravity  would  tend  to  carry  it  forwards  and  downwards.  In  Man,  the  angle 
which  they  make  with  the  horizontal  is  very  small ;  in  the  Orang  Outan  it  is 
as  much  as  37°  ;  and  in  the  Horse,  their  plane  is  vertical,  making  the  angle 
90°.  If,  therefore,  the  natural  posture  of  Man  were  horizontal,  he  would  in 
this  respect  be  circumstanced  like  the  Horse ;  for  the  plane  of  his  condyles, 
which  is  nearly  horizontal  in  the  erect  position,  would  then  be  vertical ;  and 
the  head,  instead  of  being  nearly  balanced  in  the  erect  position,  would  hang 
at  the  end  of  the  neck,  so  that  its  whole  weight  would  have  to  be  supported 
by  some  external  and  constantly-acting  power.  But  for  this,  there  is  neither 
in  the  skeleton,  nor  in  the  muscular  system  of  Man,  any  adequate  provision. 
In  other  Mammalia,  the  head  is  maintained  in  such  a  position,  by  a  strong 
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remarked  that,  in  the  young  Ape,  there  is  a  much  greater  resemhlance  to 
Man  in  this  respect,  than  there  is  in  the  adult.  For  at  the  time  of  the  second 
dentition,  the  muzzle  of  the  Ape  undergoes  a  great  elonga/tion,  so  that  it  pro- 
jects much  more  heyond  the  forehead ;  this  is  seen  in  Fig.  5.     The  whole 

Fig.  6. 


View  of  the  base  of  Skull  of  Man,  compared  with  that  of  the  Orang  Oatan. 

cast  of  the  features  is  altered  at  the  same  time,  so  that  it  approaches  much 
more  to  that  of  the  lower  Cluadrumana,  than  would  be  supposed  from  observa- 
tion of  the  young  animal  only.*  This  increased  projection  of  the  muzzle,  is 
an  evidence  of  want  of  perfect  adaptation  to  the  erect  posture :  whilst  the 
absence  of  it  in  Man,  shows  that  no  other  position  is  natural  to  him.  Sup- 
posing that,  with  a  head  formed  as  at  present,  he  were  to  move  on  all-fours, 
so  that  his  face  would  be  brought  into  the  same  plane  with  the  ground, — as 
painful  an  effort  would  be  required  to  examine  with  the  eyes  an  object  placed 
in  front  of  tbe  body,  as  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  zenith ; 
the  nose  would  be  unable  to  perceive  any  other  odours  than  those  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  earth  or  from  the  body  itself;  and  the  «iouth  could  not  touch 
the  ground,  without  bringing  the  forehead  and  chin  also  into  contact  with  it. 
The  oblique  position  of  the  condyles  in  the  Gtuadrumana  enables  them,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  adapt  the  inclination  of  their  heads  to  the  horizontal  or  to 
the  erect  position  of  the  body ;  but  the  natural  position,  in  the  highest  among 
them,  is  unquestionably  one  in  which  the  spinsd  column  is  inclined,  the  body 
being  partially  thrown  forwards,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  anterior  extremities ; 
and  in  this  position,  the  face  is  directed  forwards  without  any  effort,  owing  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  head  is  articulated  with  the  spine. 

64.  The  vertebral  column  in  Man,  though  not  absolutely  straight,  has  its 
curves  so  arranged,  that,  when  the  body  is  in  an  erect  posture, 'a  vertical  line 
from  its  summit  would  fall  exactly  on  the  centre  of  its  base.  It  increases 
considerably  in  size  in  the  lumbar  region,  so  as  to  be  altogether  somewhat 
pyramidal  in  form.  The  lumbar  portion,  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang,  is 
not  of  the  same  proportional  strength ;  and  contains  but  four  vertebrsB  instead 
of  five.     The  processes  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  to  this 

•  None  but  young  specimens  of  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang  Outan  have  ever  been 
brought  alive  to  this  country ;  and  they  have  never  survived  the  period  of  their  second 
dentition. 
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part,  are  peculiarly  large  and  strong  iti  Man ;  and  this  arrangement  is  obviously 
adapted  to  overcome  the  tendency,  which  the  weight  of  the  viscera  in  front  of 
the  column  would  have,  to  draw  it  forwards  and  downwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebras,  which  are  in 
other  Mammalia  large  and  strong,  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  nuchae 
to  support  the  head,  have  in  Man  but  little  prominence,  his  head  being  nearly 
balanced  on  the  top  of  the  column.  The  base  of  the  human  vertebral  column 
is  placed  on  a  sacrum  of  greater  proportional  breadth  than  that  of  any  other 
animal ;  this  sacrum  is  fixed  between  two  widely-expanded  ilia ;  and  the  whole 
pelvis  is  thus  peculiarly  broad.  In  this  manner,  the  femoral  articulations  are 
thrown  very  far  apart,  so  as  to  give  a  wide  basis  of  support ;  and  by  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  whole  pelvis,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  almost  ver- 
tically, from  the  top  of  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  bones.  The 
pelvis  of  every  other  species  of  the  class  is  very  differently  constructed ;  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  Figure  (6J,  in  which  the  skeleton  of  the  Orang 
is  placed  in  proximity  with  that  of  Man.  It  is  much  longer  and  narrower, 
having  a  far  smaller  space  between  the  iliac  bones  and  the  lowest  ribs ;  the 
sacrum  is  lengthened  and  reduced  in  width ;  the  alae  of  the  ilia  are  much  less 
expanded ;  and  the  whole  pelvis  is  brought  nearly  into  a  line  with  the  verte- 
bral column.  The  position  of  the  human  femur,  in  which  it  is  most  securely 
fixed  in  its  deep  acetabulum,  is  that  which  it  has,  when  supporting  the  body 
in  the  erect  attitude.  In  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang,  its  analogous  position 
is  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  body  supported 
obliquely  in  front  of  it ;  in  many  Mammalia,  as  in  the  Elephant,  it  forms  nearly 
a  right  angle ;  and  in  several  others,  as  the  Horse,  Ox,  &c.,  it  forms  an  acute 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  and  spinal  column. 

65.  The  lower  extremities  of  Man  are  remarkable  for  their  length,  which  is 
proportionably  greater  than  that  which  we  ^nd  in  any  other  Mammalia,  ex- 
cept the  Kangaroo  tribe.  It  is  evident  that  there  could  be  no  greater  obstacle  to 
his  progression  in  the  horizontal  posture,  than  this  length  of  what  would  then 
be  his  hind  legs.  Either  Man  would  be  obliged  to  rest  on  his  knees,  with  his 
thighs  so  bent  towards  the  trunk,  that  the  attempt  to  advance  them  would  be 
inconvenient,  his  legs  and  feet  being  entirely  useless ;  or  he  must  elevate  his 
trunk  upon  the  extremities  of  his  toes,  throwing  his  head  downwards,  and 
exerting  himself  violently  at  every  attempt  to  bnng  forward  the  thighs  by  a 
rotatory  motion  at  the  hip-joint.  In  either  case,  the  only  useful  joint  would 
be  that  at  the  hip ;  and  the  legs  would  be  scarcely  superior  to  wooden  or  other 
rigid  supports.  The  chief  difference  in  their  proportional  length,  between 
Man  and  the  semi-erect  Apes,  is  seen  in  the  thigh ;  and  from  the  comparative 
shortness  of  his  arms,  his  hands  only  reach  the  middle  of  the  thighs ;  whilst 
in  the  Chimpanzee  they  hang  on  a  level  with  the  knees,  and  in  the  Orang 
they  descend  to  the  ankles.  The  Human  femur  is  distinguished  by  its  form 
and  position,  as  well  as  by  its  length.  The  obliquity  and  length  of  its  neck 
still  further  increase  the  breadth  of  the  hips  ;  whilst  they  cause  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  these  bones  to  be  somewhat  obliquely  directed  towards  each  other, 
so  that  the  knees  are  brought  more  into  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  body.  This 
position  is  obviously  of  great  use  in  walking,  when  the  whole  weight  has  to  be 
alternately  supported  on  each  limb ;  for,  if  the  knees  had  been  further  apart, 
the  whole  body  must  have  been  swung  from  side  to  side  at  each  step,  so  as  to 
bring  the  centre  of  gravitjr  over  the  top  of  each  tibia ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  noticed  that  the  walk  of  women,  in  whom  the  pelvis  is  broader  and  the 
knees  more  separated,  is  less  steady  than  that  of  man.  There  is  a  very  marked 
contrast  between  the  knee-joint  of  Man,  and  that  even  of  the  highest  Apes. 
In  the  former,  the  opposed  extremities  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia  are  expanded, 
so  as  to  present  a  very  broad  articulating  surface ;  and  the  internal  condyle  of 
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the  femur  is  lengthened,  so  that  the  two  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  in 
the  usual  ohlique  position  of  the  femur.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  body,  in  its  ereqt  posture,  falls  vertically  on  the  top  of  the  tibia,  when  the 
joint  is  in  the  firmest  position  in  which  it  can  be  placed :  and  a  comparison  of 
the  knee-joint  of  the  Orang  with  that  of  Man,  will  make  it  at  once  evident, 
that  the  former  is  not  intended  to  serve  as  more  than  a  partial  support.  The 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  through  the  tibia,  to  the  upper  convex  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus,  and  thence  to  the  other  bones  of  the  foot.  The  Human 
foot  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole  body,  larger,  broader,  and  stronger, 
than  that  of  any  other  Mammal,  save  the  Kangaroo.  The  sole  of  the  foot 
is  concave,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  falls  on  the  summit  of  an  arch,  of 
which  the  os  calcis  and  the  metatarsal  bones  form  the  two  points  of  support. 
This  arched  form  of  the  foot,  and  the  natural  contact  of  the  os  calcis  with  the 
ground,  are  peculiar  to  Man  alone.  All  the  Apes  have  the  os  calcis  small, 
straight,  and  more  or  less  raised  from  the  CTOund ;  which  they  touch,  when 
standing  erect,  with  the  outer  side  only  of  the  foot :  whilst  in  animals  more 
remote  from  Man,  the  os  calcis  is  brought  still  more  into  the  line  of  the  tibia ; 
and  the  foot  being  more  elongated  and  narrowed,  only  the  extremities  of  the 
toes  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Hence  Man  is  the  only  species  of 
Mammalia,  which  can  stand  upon  one  leg. — ^If  we  look  at  the  conformation  of 
the  upper  extremity  of  Man,  we  observe  similar  proofs  that  it  is  not  intended 
as  an  organ  of  support — ^being  destitute  of  all  these  adaptations,  and  having  a 
conformation  obviously  designed  for  other  purposes,  which  could  not  be  possi- 
bly answered,  if  it  were  not  completely  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  body.  This  peculiar  conformation  will  be  subsequently 
considered. 

66,  The  other  parts  of  the  Human  body  concerned  in  locomotion,  are  ex- 
actly adapted  to  tne  peculiar  contraction  of  the  skeleton.  The  tibia  is  kept 
erect  upon  the  foot  by  the  very  powerful  muscles,  which  are  attached  to  the 
heel  and  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg, — a  prominence  observed  in  no  other 
animal,  in  nearly  the  same  degree.  The  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  which 
is  attached  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang  to  the  three  middle  toes,  proceeds 
in  Man  exclusively  to  the  great  toe,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  often 
supported.  The  extensors  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  are  much  more  powerful 
than  the  flexors, — an  arrangement  seen  in  no  other  animal.  The  glutaei,  by 
which  the  pelvis  is  kept  erect  upon  the  thigh,  are  of  far  greater  size  than  is 
elsewhere  seen.  The  superior  power  of  the  muscles  tending  to  draw  the  head 
and  spine  backwards,  has  been  already  referred  to.  In  the  general  form  of 
the  trunk,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  man  and  most  other  Mam- 
malia. His  chest  is  large,  but  is  flattened  in  front,  and  expanded  laterally,  so 
that  its  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  its  antero-posterior ; — a  peculiarity 
in  which  only  the  most  Man-like  monkeys  partake.  His  sternum  is  short  and 
broad ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  distance  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the 
iHa,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  ribs,  and  the  length  of  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  viscera  in  this  space,  which  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  would  be  but  insufliciently  held  up  by  the  abdominal  muscles, 
are,  in  the  erect  attitude,  securely  supported  by  the  expanded  pelvis.     From 
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ance  with  their  habits,  concur  in  proving,  that  their  movements  are  not  easy 
or  agile,  unless  they  employ  all  their  limbs  for  the  support  of  their  bodies. 

&7.  The  name  Bimana  is  the  most  appropriate  that  could  be  found,  for  an 
order  cohstituted  by  the  Human  species  only ;  since  Man  alone  is  two-handed. 
**  That,"  says  Cuvier,  ^  which  constitutes  the  hand^  properly  so  called,  is  the 
faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers,  so  as  to  seize  the  most 
minute  objects, — a  fietculty  which  is  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection 
in  Man,  in  whom  the  whole  anterior  extremity  is  free,  and  can  be  employed 
in  prehension."  Some  naturalists  refuse  the  term  hand  to  the  extremities  of 
the  Monkey  tribe,  preferring  to  call  them  groipers;  for  it  is  certainly  true, 
that,  although  usually  possessing  an  opposable  thumb,  they  are  destitute  of  the 
power  of  performing  many  of  those  actions  which  we  regard  as  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  hand.  These  actions  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  size  and 
power  of  the  thumb ;  which  is  much  more  developed  in  Man  than  it  is  even 
m  the  highest  Apes.  The  thumb  of  the  Human  hand  can  be  brought  into 
exact  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  all  the  fingers,  whether  singly  or  in  cmn- 
bination ;  whilst  in  those  Cluadrumana  which  most  nearly  approach  man,  the 
thumb  is  so  short  and  weak,  and  the  fingers  so  long  and  slender,  that  their 
tips  can  scarcely  be  brought  into  opposition,  and  can  never  be  opposed  in  near 
contact  with  each  other,  with  any  degree  of  force.  Hence,  akhough  admirably 
adapted  for  clinging  r^und  bodies  of  a  certain  size,  such  as  the  small  branches 
of  trees,  dbc,  the  extremities  of  the  Cluadrumana  can  neither  seize  very  mi- 
nute objects  with  such  precision,  nor  support  large  (mes  with  such  firmness,  as 
are  essential  to  the  dexterous  performance  of  a  variety  of  operations,  for  which 
the  hand  of  Man  is  admirably  adapted.  Hence  the  possession  of  ^  four  hands" 
is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  character  which  raises  the* animals  that  pos- 
sess it  above  two-handed  Man ;  for  none  of  these  four  hands  are  adapted  to 
the  same  variety  of  actions  of  prehension,  of  which  his  are  capable ;  and  all 
of  them  are  in  s(Hne  degree  required  for  support.  In  this  respect,  their  cha- 
racter approaches  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  extremities  of  the  lower  Mam- 
malia ;  and  there  are  several  among  them,  in  which  the  opposable  power  of 
the  thumb  being  deficient,  there  is  no  very  marked  distinction  between  the  so- 
called  hand,  and  the  foot  of  some  C9mivora.  There  is  much  truth,  then,  in 
Sir  C.  Bell's  remark,  that  **  We  ought  to  define  the  hand  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  Man."  There  is  in  him,  what  we  observe  in  none  of  the  Mammalia 
that  approach  him  in  other  respects,  a  complete  distinction  in  the  functicxial 
character  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities ;  the  former  being  adapted 
for  prehension  alone,  and  the  latter  for  support  alone.  Thus  each  function  is 
performed  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  can  be  where  two 
such  opposite  purposes  have  to  be  united.  The  arm  of  the  Ape  has  as  wide 
a  range  of  motion  as  in  Man,  so  far  as  its  articulations  are  concerned ;  but  it  is 
only  when  the  animal  is  in  the  erect  attitude  that  its  arm  can  have  free  play. 
Thus  the  structure  of  the  whole  frame  must  conform  to  that  of  the  hand,  and 
must  act  with  reference  to  it.  But  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  (as  some  have 
maintained),  that  Man  owes  his  superiority  to  his  hand  alone;  for  without  the 
directing  mind,  the  hand  would  be  comparatively  valueless.  His  elevated 
position  is  due  to  his  mind  and  its  instruments  conjointly;  for  if  destitute  of 
either,  mankind  would  be  speedily  extinguished  altc^ther,  or  reduced  to  a 
very  subordinate  grade  of  existence. 

(i8.  Thus,  then,  although  the  order  Bimana  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
order  Cluadrumana  by  any  single  obvious  structural  distinction,  like  that  which 
characterizes  the  Cetacea  or  the  Cheiroptera,  it  is  really  as  far  removed  by  the 
minuter,  but  not  less  important  modifications  which  have  been  detailed.  A 
few  other  distinctive  charactera  will  now  be  noticed.  With  one  exception  (the 
fossil  genus  Anoplotherium,  which  is  allied. to  the  Tapir  tribe),  Man  is  dis- 
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tinguished  from  all  other  animals,  by  the  equality  in  the  length  of  all  his  teeth, 
and  by  the  equally  close  approximation  of  them  all  in  each  jaw.  Even  the 
anthropoid  Apes  have  the  canine  teeth  longer  than  the  others,  and  an  interval 
in  the  line  of  teeth  in  each  side  of  the  jaw,  to  receive  the  canine  teeth  of  the 
opposite  jaw.  This  is  more  evident  in  the  adult  than  in  the  young  animal. 
The  vertical  position  of  the  Human  teeth,  on  which  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  human  face — the  prominent  chin— depends,  is  also 
quite  pecuhar;  and  is  intimately  connected  both  with  his  erect  attitude,  and 
with  the  perfection  of  the  hands,  by  which  the  food  is  divided  and  conveyed 
to  the  mouth.  He  has  no  occasion  for  that  protrusion  of  the  muzzle  and  lips, 
which,  in  animals  that  seize  their  food  with  the  mouth  only,  is  required  to  pre- 
vent the  face  from  coming  into  general  contact  with  it. — The  absence  of  any 
weapons  of  offence,  and  of  direct  means  of  defence,  are  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  Man,  and  distinguish  him  from  other  animals.  On  those  to  whom 
Nature  has  denied  weapons  of  attack,  she  has  bestowed  the  means  either  of 
passive  defence,  of  concealment,  or  of  flight.  Yet  Man,  by  his  superior  rea- 
son, has  not  only  been  enabled  to  resist  the  attacks  of  other  animals,  but  even 
to  bring  them  imder  subjection  to  himself.  His  intellect  can  scarcely  suggest 
the  mechanism  which  his  hands  cannot  frame ;  and  he  has  devised  and  con- 
structed arms  more  powerful  than  those  which  any  other  creature  wields,  and 
defences  so  secure  as  to  defy  the  assaults  of  all  but  his  fellow-men.— We  find, 
on  onnparing  the  brain  of  Man  with  that  of  the  lower  Mammalia,  that,  as 
might  have  l^en  anticipated,  its  proportional  dimensions  are  much  greater,  and 
its  structure  more  complex.  The  former  part  of  this  statement  is  easily  veri- 
fied by  an  examination  of  the  cranium  alone,  comparing  the  size  of  its  cavity 
with  that  of  the  fctce.  The  amount  of  the  facial  angle,  taken  after  the  man- 
ner of  Camper,  aflbrds  a  tolerably  correct  indication  of  the  relative  sizes  of 
these  parts.  In  Man,  the  facial  angle  is,  in  the  average  of  Europeans,  80®  ; 
in  Negroes,  it  is  about  70^.  In  the  adult  Chimpanzee  (which  approaches  in 
this  respect  nearest  to  Man),  the  facial  an^le  is  only  35® ;  and  in  the  Orang,  it 
is  no  more  than  30®.  In  other  animals  it  is  still  less,  fexcept  when  it  is  in- 
creased by  the  prominence  of  large  frontal  sinuses,  or  by  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  jaws.  In  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  brain,  we  shall  here 
only  remark  fi^enerally,  that  the  Encephalon  of  Man  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
highest  Cluadrumana,  in  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  the  com- 
plexity and  development  of  its  internal  parts,  and  in  the  depth  and  number  of 
its  convolutions. 

69.  Man  cannot  be  regarded  as  distinguished  from  other  Mammalia,  how- 
ever, either  by  acuteness  of  sensibility,  or  by  muscular  power.  His  swiftness 
in  running,  and  agihty  in  leaping,  are  inferior  to  that  of  other  animals  of  his 
size, — the  full-grown  Orang,  for  example.  The  smallness  of  his  face,  compared 
with  that  of  the  cranium,  shows  that,  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system  distri- 
buted to  the  organs  of  sense,  is  less  developed  in  him  than  it  is  in  most  other 
animals ;  and  the  small  proportional  size  of  the  ganghonic  centres,  with  which 
these  organs  are  immediately  connected,  is  another  indication  of  the  same  fact. 
Accordingly,  he  is  surpassed  by  many  in  the  acuteness  of  his  sensibihty  to 
light,  sound,  &c.,  but  he  stands  alone  in  the  power  of  comparing  his  sensa-  * 
tions,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  Moreover,  although  none  of  his 
senses  are  very  acute  in  his  natural  state,  they  are  all  moderately  so,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  other  animals ;  and  they  are  capable  (as  is  also  his  swiftness  of 
foot)  of  being  much  improved  by  practice,  especially  when  circumstances 
strongly  call  for  their  exercise.  This  power  of  adaptation  to  varieties  in 
external  conditions,  which  makes  him  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  them, 
is  manifested  in  other  features  of  his  structure  and  economy.  He  is  capable 
of  sustaining  the  lowest  as  weD  as  the  highest  extremes  of  temperature  and 
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of  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the  former  of  these  particulars,  he  is  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  anthropoid  Apes,  such  as  the  Chimpanzee,  which  is 
restricted  to  a  few  of  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  Orang  Outan,  which 
is  only  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra :  these  cannot  be  kept  alive  in  temperate 
climates,  without  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat;  and  even  when  this  is 
afibrded,  they  speedily  become  diseased  and  die.  His  diet  is  naturally  of  a 
mixed  kind ;  but  he  can  support  himself  in  health  and  strength,  on  either 
animal  or  vegetable  food  exclusively.  It  is  by  the  demands  which  his  peculiar 
condition  makes  upon  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  that  his  mental  powers 
are  first  called  into  active  operation ;  but,  when  once  aroused,  their  develop- 
ment has  no  assignable  limit.  The  slow  nowth  of  Man,  and  the  length  of 
time  during  which  he  remains  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  his  parents,  have 
been  already  mentioned  as  peculiarities,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  animals.  He  is  unable  to  seek  his  own  food,  during  at  least  the  three 
first  years  of  his  life ;  and  he  does  not  attain  to  his  full  stature  until  he  is 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  In  proportion  to  his  size,  too,  the  whole  sum 
of  his  life  is  greater  than  that  of  other  Mammalia.  The  greatest  age  of  the 
Horse,  for  example,  which  is  an  animal  of  much  superior  bulk,  is  between 
thirty  and  forty  years.  That  of  the  Orang,  which,  when  full  grown,  surpasses 
Man  in  stature,  is  about  the  same,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  The  age  to 
which  the  life  of  Man  is  frequently  prolonged,  is  well  known  to  be  above  a 
hundred  years ;  and  instances  of  such  longevity  are  to  be  found  in  all  nations. 
7(y.  Still,  however  widely  Man  may  be  distinguished  from  other  animals, 
by  these  and  other  peculiarities  of  his  structure  and  economy,  he  is  yet  more 
distinguished  by  those  mental  endowments,  and  the  habitudes  of  life  and 
action  thence  resulting,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  essential  characteristics 
of  humanity.  In  the  highest  among  brutes,  the  mere  instinctive  propensities 
(as  already  defined  §  28, 84,)  are  the  fretjuent  springs  of  action ;  and  although 
the  intelligent  will  is  called  into  exercise,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  character 
never  rises  beyond  that  of  a  child.  In  fact,  the  correspondence  between  the 
psychical  endowments  of  the  Chimpanzee,  and  those  of  the  Human  infant  of 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  is  very  close.  In  Man,  however,  the  instinctive 
propensities  only  manifest  themselves  strongly  whilst  the  intellect  is  undeve- 
loped ;  and  nearly  all  the  actions  of  aduh  life  are  performed  imder  the  direction 
of  the  intelligent  will.  From  the  intelligence  of  Man  results  this  improva- 
bility;  and  his  improved  condition  impresses  itself  upon  his  organization. 
This  capability  of  improvement  in  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  constitution 
o^Man,  is  the  cause  of  the  comforts  now  enjoyed  by  civilized  races,  and  of  the 
means  which  they  possess  of  still  further  elevation.  In  the  process  by  which 
these  are  attained,  we  observe  a  remarkable  difierence  between  the  character 
of  Man  and  that  of  other  animals.  The  arts  of  which  these  last  are  capable 
are  limited,  and  pecuUar  to  each  species ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  general 
power  of  adapting  these  to  any  great  variety  of  purposes,  or  of  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  others.  Where  a  particular  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  of 
actions  to  circumstances,  is  made  by  an  individual  (as  is  frequently  the  case, 
when  some  amount  of  inteUigence  or  rationality  exists),  the  rest  do  not  seem 
^o  profit  by  it;  so  that  there  is* no  proof  that  any  species  or  race  among  the 
lower  animals  ever  makes  an  advance  towards  an  improvement  or  alteration 
in  its  condition.  That  modifications  in  structure  and  instincts  may  be  induced 
by  circumstances,  in  some  of  the  most  improvable  species,  such  as  the  Dog, 
has  been  shown  by  abundant  evidence ;  and  these  modifications,  if  connected 
with  the  original  habits  and  instincts  of  the  species,  may  be  hereditarily  t»ns- 
mitted.  There  is  ample  proof  that  the  same  is  the  case,  in  regard  both  to  the 
corporeal  structure  and  psychical  endowments  of  Man.  Under  the  influence 
of  education,  physical  and  mental,  continued  through  successive  generations, 
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the  capabilities  of  his  whole  nature,  and  especially  those  of  his  brain,  are  called 
out ;  so  that  the  general  character  of  the  race  is  greatly  improved.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  a  degraded  condition,  there  is  an  equally 
certain  retrogression ;  so  that,  to  bring  up  the  New  Holland  Savage,  or  the 
African  Buslwnan  to  the  level  of  the  European,  would  probably  require  centu- 
ries of  civilization.  One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  use  and  development 
of  the  human 'mind,  is  the  power  of  producing  articulate  sounds,  or  language ; 
of  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  Man  is  the  only  animal  in  possession.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  many  other  species  have  certain  powers  of  communication 
between  individuals ;  but  these  are  probably  very  limited,  and  of  a  kind  very 
diflferent  from  a  verbal  language. 

71.  Although,  as  we  have  stated,  there  is  nothing  in  Man's  present  condi- 
tion which  removes  him  frqpi  the  pale  of  the  Animal  kingdom,  and  although 
his  reasoning  powers  differ  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind  from  those  of  the 
inferior  animals,  he  seems  distinguished  by  one  innate  tendency,  to  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  thing  analogous  elsewhere  exists,  and 
which  we  might  term  an  instinct,  were  it  not  that  this  designation  is  generally 
applied  to  propensities  of  a  much  lower  character.  The  tendency  here  referred 
to,  is  that  which  seems  universal  in  Man,  to  believe  in  some  unseen  Existence. 
This  may  take  various  forms,  but  is  never  entirely  absent  from  any  race  or 
nation,  although  (like  other  innate  tendencies)  it  may  be  defective  in  indi- 
viduab.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  travelers  to  prove  that  particular 
nations  are  destitute  of  it ;  but  such  assertions  have  been  based  only  upon  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  their  habits  of  thought,  and  with  their  outward 
observances.  For  there  are  probably  none  that  do  not  possess  the  idea  of 
some  invisible  Power  external  to  themselves ;  whose  favour  they  seek,  and 
whose  anger  they  deprecate,  by  sacrifice  and  other  religious  observances.  .  It 
requires  a  higher  mental  cultivation  than  is  always  to  be  met  with,  to  conceive 
of  this  Power  as  having  a  Spiritual  existence ;  but  wherever  the  idea  of  spirit- 
uaUty  can  be  defined,  it  seems  connected  with  it.  The  vulgar  readiness  to 
believe  in  demons,  ghosts,  dbc.,  is  only  an  irregular  or  depraved  manifestation 
of  the  same  tendency.  Closely  connected  with  it,  is  the  desire  to  share  in  this 
spiritual  existence ;  which  has  been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  mind  of 
Man ;  and  which,  developed  as  it  is  by  the  mental  cultivation  that  is  almost 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  idea,  has  been  regarded  by  philosophers  in 
all  acfes,  as  one  of  the  chief  natural  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
By  this  Immortal  Soul,  the  existence  of  which  is  thus  guessed  by  Man,  but  of 
wnose  presence  within  him  he  derives  the  strongest  assurance  from  Revelation, 
Man  is  connected  with  beings  of  a  higher  order,  amongst  whom  intellic^ence 
exists,  unrestrained  in  its  exercise  by  the  imperfections  of  that  corporeal  me- 
chanism through  which  it  here  operates ;  and  to  this  state,— a  state  of  more 
intimate  communion  of  mind  with  mind,  and  of  creatures  with  their  Creatois — 
he  is  encouraged  to  aspire,  as  the  reward  of  his  improvement  of  the  talents 
here  committed  to  his  charge. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

GENERAL   VIEW   OF   THE    FUNCTIONS. 

f 

Section  I. — Of  Vital  Jictionsj  and  their  mutual  dependence, 

72,  The  idea  of  lAfe  or  Vital' Action  obviously  involves  that  of  change. 
We  do  not  consider  any  being  as  o/tve,  which  is  not  undergoing  some  continual, 
alteration  perceptible  to  the  senses.  This  alteration  may  be  so  trifling  in  its 
amount,  as  not  to  be  recognized  except  by  frequent  comparison.  The  slow- 
fflrowing  Lichen,  that  forms  the  gray  or  yellow  spots  upon  old  walls,  or  the 
Oyster  that  is  lying  motionless  in  its  massive  bed,  may  appear  to  perform  no 
action ;  and  yet  a  sufficiently  prolonged  knowledc^e  of  the  former  would  show, 
that  it  is  gradually  though  slowly  extendii;!?  itself,  and  that  it  is  multiplying 
its  race  by  a  humble  yet  effectual  process  of  fructification;  whilst  closer  obser- 
vation of  the  latter  would  enable  us  to  perceive,  that  its  surfaces  are  covered 
with  cilia  which  are  in  continual  vibration^-^that  food  is  being  regularly  taken 
into  its  stomach,  undergoes  digestion,  and  is  converted  into  materials  fit  for  the 
aliment  of  the  body, — ^that  a  constant  circulation  of  blood  is  maintained,  by 
the  action  of  a  powerful  heart, — that  this  circulation  is  subservient  to  the 
various  processes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  reproduction,— that  in  due  time  a 
number  of  young  Oysters  are  prodi|ced,  which  swim  forth  fr(»n  between  the 
valves  of  the  parent  shell,  and  locate  themselves  elsewhere, — and  lastly  that, 
apathetic  as  the  creature  seems,  it  may  be  excited  by  some  kinds  of  stimuli  to 
a  movement  which  seems  to  evince  sensation,  the  closure  of  the  shell  being 
produced  by  any  mechanical  irritation  of  the  contained  animal,  or  even,  when 
it  lies  undisturbed  in  its  native  haunts,  by  a  shadow  passing  between  it  and 
the  sun.  Thus,  then,  change  of  some  kind  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  Life. 
It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  condition  of  a  seed,  which  remains  unchanged 
during  a  period  of  many  centuries,  and  at  last  vegetates,  when  placed  in 
favourable  circumstances,  as  if  it  had  been  ripened  but  the  year  before.  The 
seed  is  not  o/t've,  but  it  is  possessed  of  the  property  of  vitality^  or  the  power 
of  performing  vital  actions,  when  aroused  to  them  by  the  necessary  stimuHy— 
such  as  warmth,  moisture,  oxygen,  &c.  Its  condition  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  human  being  in  profound  deep ;  he  is  not  then  a  feeling  thinking  man ; 
but  he  is  capable  of  feeling  and  thinking,  when  he  is  aroused  from  his  slum- 
ber, and  his  mind  is  put  into  activity  by  the  impressions  of  external  objects. 

73.  As  the  activity  of  a  living  being,  then,  is  dependent  upon  two  sets  of 
conditions,— the  organized  structure  which  it  possesses,- and  the  stimuli  to 
which  this  is  exposed, — ^we  can  scarcely  separate  from  our  notion  of  an  organ- 
ized structure,  that  of^the  pecuhar  properties  with  Which  it  is  endowed;  for 
we  never  see  an  organized  structure  remaining  as  such,  unless  it  possesses 
some  degree  of  vitaSty.  It  may  be  said  that,  when  an  Animal  or  Plant  is 
killed  by  a  strong  electric  shock,  its  organization  is  unaffected,  yet  its  vital 
properties  are  destroyed.  Yet  no  proof  of  such  an  assertion,  which  is  con- 
trary to  all  analogy,  has  ,ever  been  afibrded.  In  no  other  circumstances  do  we 
ever  witness  the  departure  of  vitality,  without  some  change  of  sti\icture  or  of 
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composition,  which  can  be  made  evident.  In  the  ordinary  death  of  an  Ani- 
mal, we  may  commonly  trace  the  action  of  the  morbific  cause  upon  some  par- 
ticular organ,  whose  function  is  thereby  either  suspended  or  perverted ;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  whole  train  of  actions  necessarily  results,  if  this  organ  be 
one  of  those  essentially  concerned  in  them.  Thus,  to  take  a  not  uncommon 
case,  a  patient  with  tubercular  deposition  nearly  filling  both  lungs,  becomes 
the  subject  of  an  ulceration,  which  suddenly  opens  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
bronchi  to  the  pleural  cavity  on  the  same  side ;  death  from  this  cause  is  fre- 
quently almost  instantaneous,  from  the  total  incapacity  of  the  other  lung  to 
maintain  by  itself  those  respiratory  actions  which  are  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  circulation.  Take  again,  for  example,  the  influence  of  a  nar- 
cotic poison;  it  occasions  torpidity,  first  of  the  brain,  and  then  of  the  medtlla 
oblongata.  So  long  as  its  action  is  confined  to  the  brain,  the  general  train  of 
vital  operations  is  no  more  disturbed  than  it  is  in  profound  sleep ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  affects  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  respiratory  movements  become  para- 
lyzed (from  causes  hereafter  to  be  explained),  and  the  circulation  is  soon 
brought  to  a  stand ;  and  every  organ  in  the  body  speedily  loses  its  character- 
istic properties,  by  the  commencement  of  chemical  changes  in  its  composition. 
But  if  the  respiration  be  artificially  sustained,  the  circulation  will  continue, 
and  all  the  processes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  dbc.,  to  which  it  is  subservient, 
will  be  performed  with  little  interruption.  Hence  the  cessation  of  the  whole 
train,  which  would  otherwise  ensue,  and  the  loss  of  vitality  of  the  general 
structure,  are  due  to  the  local  change  produced  by  the  morbific  cause ;  and 
the  same  may  be  traced,  though  not  always  so  evidently,  in  a  variety  of  other 
instances.  , 

74.  If  we  consider  the  actions  exhibited  by  any  living  being,  in  which  they 
are  sufliciently  complex  and  numerous  to  admit  of  being  clarified,  we  shall 
perceive  that  they  may  be  associated  into  groups,  termed  Functions;  of  which 
every  one,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  some  positive  and  determinate  purpose. 
Thus,  one  of  the  most  universal  of  all  the  changes  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  a  living  being,  is  the  exposure  of  its  nutritious  fluid  to  the  air ;  by  the 
action  of  which  upon  it,  certain  alterations  are  efllected.  For  the  performance 
of  this  aeration,  simple  as  the  change  appears,  many  provisions  are  required. 
In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  an  aerating  surface,  consisting  of  a  thin  mem- 
brane, permeable  to  gases ;  on  the  one  side  of  which  the  blood  may  be  spread 
out,  whilst  the  air  is  in  contact  with  the  other.  Then  there  must  be  a  provi- 
sion for  continually  renewing  the  blood,  which  is  brought  to  this  surface ;  in 
order  that  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  may  be  equally  benefited  by  the  process. 
And,  in  hke  manner,  the  stratum  of  air  must  also  be  renewed,  as  frequently  as 
its  constituents  have  undergone  any  essential  change.  We  include,  therefore, 
in  speakins^  of  the  Function  of  Respiration,  not  only  the  actual  aerating  pro- 
cess, but  also  the  various  changes  which  are  necessary  to  carry  this  into  ei^ct, 
and  which  obviously  have  it  for  their  ultimate  purpose. 

76.  On  further  examining  and  comparing  these  Functions,  we  find  that  they 
are  themselves  capable  of  some  degree  of  classification.     Indeed,  the  distinc- 
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07  Vegetative  Ufe ;  and  they  are  subdiyided  into  those  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  structure  of  the  individual,  which  are  termed  fimctitms  of  Nth 
trition, — and  those  to  which  the  Reproduction  of  the  species  is  due.  The 
functions  of  Nutrition  in  Plants  may  be  thus  generally  described.  The  first 
step  in  the  process,  is  the  Absorption  of  nutriment  from  without.  This  is  car- 
ried by  CireuIcUion  to  the  parts  of  the  structure  distant  from  those  at  which 
it  was  absorbed.  At  some  of  these  parts,  the  absorbed  fluid  is  brought  into 
relation  with  the  air,  by  which  certain  changes  are  effected  in  its  constitution ; 
these  may  be  included  under  the  general  term  Aeration^  only  a  part  of  them 
being  analogous  to  the  Respiration  of  Animals.  Having  undergone  these 
changes,  and  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  superfluous  water  by  me  process 
of  Exhalation,  the  alimentary  fluid  is  prepared  to  be  applied  to  its  various 

Eurposes  in  the  system;  and,  being  carried  through  the  fabric  by  the  Circu- 
ition,  it  becomes  subservient  to  the  Nutrition  and  extension  of  the  fabric,  and 
to  the  formation  of  various  products  of  Secretion.  It  also  afibrds  the  means, 
to  the  organs  of  Beproduciion^  of  the  performance  of  their  functions ;  since 
a  new  germ  cannot  be  formed,  any  more  than  the  parent  structure  can  be  ex- 
tended, without  organizable  materials  prepared  by  the  foregoing  processes,  and 
supplied  to  the  parts  where  active  changes  are  going  on. 

76.  On  analyzing  the  operations  which  take  place  in  the  Animal  body,  we 
find  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  essentially  the  same  in  character  with 
the  foregoing,  and  diflfer  only  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  per- 
formed; and  that  we  may,  in  fact,  readily  separate  the  Organic  functions, 
which  are  directly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  fiibric,  from  those  of 
Animal  life,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  entirely  diflerent.  In  commencing 
the  survey  of  these,  we  must  revert  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  of  Animals,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  prepared 
to  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  their  system  (§  14).  Not  being  received  (in 
general  at  least)  in  any  but  the  sohd  form,  it  needs  to  be  reduced  to  the  fluid 
state,  before  it  can  be  mtroduced  by  absorption  into  the  S3rstem:  this  reduction, 
which  is  termed  Digestion,  must  be  regarded  as  not  merely  a  process  of  me- 
chanical separation  or  solution,  but  as  one  of  chemical  change.  By  a  part  of 
the  same  process,  a  certain  degree  of  separation  is  effected,  between  that  por- 
tion of  the  reduced  aliment  which  is  fit  for  absorption  and  that  which  is  not 
adapted  to  serv^  any  purpose  in  the  economy ;  and  the  latter,  together  vnth 
certain  products  of  secretion,  which  it  is  equally  desirable  to  get  rid  of  com- 
pletely, is  at  once  cast  out  of  the  system.  The  alimentary  fluid  is  then  taken 
up  by  Absorption,  through  the  vessels  spread  out  upon  the  walls  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  tube,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  received  into 
Plants  through  their  roots  distributed  in  the  soil:  hence  the  earth  has  been  not 
unaptly  designated  as  the  common  stomach  of  Plants ;  and  Animals  have  been 
said  to  carry  their  soil  about  with  them.  The  absorbed  fluid,  having  been 
introduced  into  the  general  current  of  the  Circulation,  is  first  carried  to  the 
Respiratory  organs,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  and  it  is  then 
transmitted  to  the  system,  for  the  purposes  of  Nutrition,  Secretion,  and  Repro- 
duction. So  far,  then,  the  functions  of  the  Animal  system  coincide  with  those 
of  the  Plant.  The  Organic  functions  of  the  former,  however,  have  a  purpose  or 
object  superadded  to  that  which  they  perform  in  the  latter,  where  their  only 
end  seems  to  be  the  production  and  maintenance  of  the  individual  fabric,  and 
the  continilance  of  the  race.  They  are  made  subservient  in  Animals  to  those 
functions  by  which  they  are  peculiarly  characterizedy— namely.  Sensation 
and  Voluntary  Motion ;  tail  the  instruments  of  these  operations  being  main- 
tained, like  the  rest  of  the  organic  structure,  in  a  state  fit  for  activity,  by  the 
processes  of  Nutrition,  which  are  performed  on  the  same  plan  in  them  as  in 
other  parts. 
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77.  Indeed  it  appears  to  be  principally  for  the  maintenance  of  these  instru- 
ments in  a  state  fit  for  activity,  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  food  ingested 
by  most  Animals  is  required.  The  duration  of  the  existence  of  the  Muscular 
and  Nervous  tissues,  appears  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of 
them ;  being  less  as  their  functional  activity  is  ^ater.  Thus,  when  an  ani- 
mal is  very  mactive,  it  requires  but  little  nutrition ;  if  in  moderate  activity, 
there  is  a  moderate  demand  for  food ;  but  if  its  muscular  energy  be  frequently 
and  powerfully  arpused,  the  supply  must  be  increased,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  vigour  of  the  system.  There  would  seem  reason,  then,  to  btflieve,  that 
every  animal  movement,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  degree  of  mus- 
cular power,  does  really  involve  the  death  and  re-formation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  tissue  ;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of 
waste  thrown  off  by  the  excreting  processes,— or,  at  least,  of  that  part  of  it 
which  results  from  the  disintegration  of  the  muscular  structure, — is  propor- 
tional to  the  expenditure  of  muscular  power,  increasing  (Uke  the  demand  for 
food  which  is  consequent  upon  it)  with  the  general  activity,  and  diminishing 
with  rest.  This  doctrine,  which  was  first  pointedly  stated  by  Liebig,  though 
propounded  in  more  general  tenns  by  previous  writers,  may  probably  be  ex- 
tended from  the  Muscular  system  (in  regard  to  which  alone  it  has  been  urged 
by  Liebig)  to  the  Nervous,  as  well  as  to  the  various  organs  of  Nutrition.  Many 
circumstances  lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  Nervous  tissue,  when  in  a  state  of 
functional  activity,  undergoes  a  rapid  waste  or  disintegration,  and  a  correspond- 
ing renewal.  The  very  large  quantity  of  blood  with  which  the  nervous  cen- 
tres are  supplied,  and  the  immediate  dependence  of  nervous  power  upon  the 
maintenance  of  that  supply  (§  177),  strongly  indicate  this;  for  we  invariably 
find,  that  parts  which  undergo  little  interstitial  change,  receive  but  a  small 
supply  of  blood.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that,  when  the  nervous  system  has 
been  m  unusual  activity,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  phosphatic  depo- 
sits in  the  urine ;  and,  as  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  any  others  of  the  soft 
tissues  is  very  inconsiderable,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attrioute  this  liberation 
of  phosphorus  frmn  the  system  to  any  other  cause  than  the  waatB  of  nervous 
matter, — ^that  is,  its  decomposition,  resulting  from  the  discharge  of  its  vital 
function.  Again,  the  close  chemical  relation  which  subsists  between  nervous 
and  adipose  matter  (the  substance  pecuHar  to  nervous  tissue  being  a  fatty  acid, 
containing  a  very  small  proportion  of  azote,  but  united  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  phosphorus,)  corresponds  exactly  with  the  old  observation,  that  per- 
sons of  "  nervous  temperament"  are  seldom  fat ;  whilst  those  of  inert  bodily 
and  mental  habits  are  much  more  subject  to  this  deposit.  Since  nervous 
matter  is  chiefly  formed  out  of  the  same  elements  as  those  which  would  other- 
wise be  deposited  as  adipose  tissue,  it  appears  probable  that  the  demand  for 
these,  occasioned  by  the  continual  use  of  the  nervous  system,  prevents  the  de- 
posit of  fat ;  whilst  its  inactivity  allows  their  accumulation  in  ^another  form. 
It  may  probably  be  stated,  then,  as  a  general  truth,  that  every  act  of  Mind  is 
inseparably  coimected,  in  our  present  state  of  being,  with  material  changes  in 
the  Nervous  System ;  a  doctrine  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  belief 
in  the  separate  immaterial  existence  of  the  Mind  itself. 

78.  The  degree  in  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  dependent  upon  its 
material  instruments,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusively 
determined  by  scientific  evidence  alone ;  and  it  has  little  practical  bearing  on 
Physiological  research.  The  doctrine  usually  regarded  as  having  the  best 
Scriptund  basis, — that  the  mind  has  an  existence  altogether  distinct  from  that 
of  the  body, — ^is  attended  with  several  difliculties,  of  which  ihtme  arising  out  of 
the  phenomena  of  Insanity  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opinion  held  by  some,  that  mental  phenomena  are  the  mere  results  of  ma- 
terial changes,  appears  to  involve  difficulties  at  least  equal;  amongst  which 
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may  be  noticed,  the  consciousness  of  personal  identity,  preserved  throughout 
the  continual  and  rapid  changes  to  which  the  Nervous  structure  is  subject. 
The  assertion,  however,  that  psychical  operations  cairmot  be  the  result  of  mate- 
rial changes,  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  we  know  far  more  of  the  essential 
characters  of  both,  than  is  admitted  by  the  best  metaphysicians  to  be  the  case 
regarding  either.  This  is  one  of  the  questions,  which  scarcely  comes  within 
the  boundaries  of  mere  human  knowledge.  Neither  hypothesis  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Revealed  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  though  the  second 
could  not  be  made  to  conform  to  it,  without  the  additional  supposition  that  some 
refined  form  of  matter,  on  which  psychical  operations  essentially  depend,  has 
ijso  an  eternal  existence ;  and  the  upholders  of  this  doctrine  seek  a  confirma- 
tion of  it  in  the  expression  "  spiritual  body,"  used  by  an  authority  which  is  all 
but  supreme.*  The  certainty  of  a  future  existence,  in  which  all  that  is  cor- 
ruptible shall  be  done  away,  is  the  grand  practical  fact  for  the  Christian ;  on 
the  mode  of  it  the  philosopner  may  speculate ;  and,  even  though  he  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that '« Mind  and  Matter  are  logically  distinct  existences,"  yet 
he  finds  their  operations  so  inextricably  interwoven  in  the  phenomena  of  Man's 
terrestrial  life,  that  he  cannot  pursue  either  class  by  itself  alone.  The  physi- 
obgist,  therefore,  will  enter  upon  the  inquiry  with  the  best  prospect  of  success, 
if  untrammeled  by  any  preformed  opinions,  and  ready  to  mrm  his  deductions 
from  the  facts  presented  to  his  notice. 

79.  That  a  very  close  relation  may  be  traced  between  the  variety  and  im- 
pk>rtance  of  the  psychical  phenomena  of  dififerent  classes  of  animals,  and  the 
ccxnplexity  and  size  of  their  material  instruments,  all  must  admit ;  and  it  seems 
difficult,  on  the  supposition  of  the  completely  distinct  existence  of  Mind,  to 
separate  the  phenomena  to  which  organic  changes  are  and  must  be  essential, 
from  such  as  do  not  require  these  for  their  production.  For  example,  it  is 
universally  admitted,  that  the  mind  cannot  become  cognizant  of  any  impression 
made  by  an  object  external  to  it,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  material 
change,  commencing  in  the  organ  of  sense,  and  propagated  to  the  central 
sensorium ;  and  yet  of  the  absolute  nature  of  this  chansfe  we  know  nothing. 
Now  the  Sensation  thus  produced  cannot  give  rise  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
§  288,)  to  a  Perception, — the  formation  of  an  elementary  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  object  causing  the  impression,— without  a  series  of  changes,  in  which 
Memory,  Association,  Judgment,  &c.,  are  involved.  Memory  seems  clearly 
the  result  of  the  permanency  of  the  material  change  eflfected  by  the  sensation ; 
for  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  by  disorders  or  injuries  of  the  brain, 
which  do  not  impair  that  power  of  Comparison,  and  perception  of  Causation, 
by  which  the  Reasoning  faculty  works  upon  the  materials  submitted  to  it.  If 
Memory  be  thus  connected  witn  organic  changes,  the  power  of  mental  Concep- 
tion, which  is  dependent  upon  the  renewal  of  the  state  immediately  produced 
by  Sensation  and  Perception,  is  scarcely  to  be  separated  from  them.  Now  it 
seems  impossible  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  these  operations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  power  of  Imagination,  which  derives  most  or  all  of  its  materials 


The  writer  is  most  happy  to  find  himself  sapported  ia  these  views,  by  so  high  a 
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from  Conception,  and  the  Reasoning  Faculties,  which  are  still  more  closely- 
dependent  upon  Impressions  made  from  without,  on  the  other.  For  the  phe- 
nomena of  Insanity  are  continually  presenting  to  us  instances  of  the  disorder 
of  these  powers,  without  any  corresponding  disorder  of  the  operations,  which 
intervene  between  them  and  the  external  world ;  and  such  disorder  is  often 
(perhaps  uniformly)  coincident  with  some  morbid  condition  of  the  brain.  In 
regard  to  the  Moral  Feelings  and  Emotions,  again,  it  would  seem  equally 
impossible  to  separate  these  by  a  distinct  line,  from  the  lower  passions  and 
instinctive  propensities,  which  are  still  more  closely  connected  with  material 
changes ;  and  the  daily  experience,  even  of  a  person  in  ordinary  health,  reveals 
to  him  how  strongly  the  emotional  conditions  of  the  mind  are  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  organic  functions ;  and  how  powerfully,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  are  reacted  on  by  the  former.  These,  being  phenomena  which  strictly 
form  a  part  of  the  Life  of  Man,  evidently  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  Physi- 
ologist ;  and  no  speculative  views  can  (or,  at  least,  ought  to)  aflfect  our  reasoning 
from  facts. 

80.  The  operations  of  the  Mind  and  of  its  instruments,  taken  collectively, 
constitute  what  are  known  as  the  Functions  of  Animal  Life.  Those  most  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  bodily  fabric,  are  Sensation  and  spontaneous  Motion; 
for  these  we  find  special  instruments  provided, — the  organs  of  sense  and  the 
muscular  apparatus.  Both  these,  with  the  nervous  system  itself  are  composed, 
like  other  parts  of  the  fabric,  of  organized  structure,  which  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  apparatus  of  Vegetative  hfe,  either  in  the  mode  of  its 
first  production,  or  in  that  in  which  its  integrity  is  maintained,  and  its  activity 
preserved.  The  conditions  requisite  for  these  objects  will  be  presently  dis- 
cussed. But,  although  the  functions  of  Animal  life  may  be  regarded  as  in 
themselves  completely  isolated  from  those  of  Organic  life, — ^the  latter  merely 
supplying  the  conditions  of  the  former,  by  keeping  (so  to  speak)  their  instru- 
ments in  good  order, — ^yet  there  are  certain  links  of  connection  between  the 
two,  which  render  the  latter  equally  dependent  on  the  former.  Thus,  in  re- 
gard to  the  acquisition  of  food,  the  Animal  has  to  make  use  of  its  senses,  its 
psychical  faculties,  and  its  power  of  locomotion,  to  obtain  that,  which  the 
Plant,  from  the  diflferent  provision  made  for  its  support,  can  derive  without  any 
such  assistance.  Moreover,  the  propulsion  of  the  food  along  the  aUmentary 
canal  is  effected  by  a  series  of  operations,  in  which  the  Nervous  and  Muscular 
systems  are  togetier  involved  at  the  two  extremes,  whilst  simple  Muscular 
contractility  is  alone  employed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Thus,  the  change  in  the  condition  required  for  the  ingestion  of  food  by  Ani- 
mals, has  rendered  necessary  the  introduction  of  an  additional  element  in  the 
apparatus,  to  which  nothing  comparable  was  to  be  found  in  Plants.  Again, 
in  the  frinction  of  Respiration,  as  performed  in  the  higher  Animals,  the  Ner- 
vous and  Muscular  systems  are  alike  involved ;  for  the  movements  by  which 
the  air  in  the  lungs  is  being  continually  renewed,  are  dependent  upon  the 
action  of  both ;  and  those  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  contractility  of  a  muscular  organ, 
— the  heart.     But  in  regard  to  the  simple  contractility  of  muscular  fibre,  upon 
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in  the  former  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  contractile  part  itself,  whilst  in  the 
latter  it  is  applied  to  an  organ  with  which  this  is  connected  by  nerves  only. 
Now  we  have,  even  in  Vegetables,  instances  of  the  propagation  of  an  irrita- 
tion from  one  part  to  another,  so  that  a  motion  results  in  a  part  distant  from 
that  stimulated, — as  in  the  case  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  Venus's  Fly-trap. 
The  only  essential  difference,  therefore,  between  those  movements  of  Animab, 
which  are  thus  closely  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  organic  func- 
tions, and  those  of  Plants,  consists  in  the  medium  through  which  they  are 
performed,^ — this  being  in  Animals  the  Nervofus  and  Muscular  apparatus, 
whilst  in  Plants  it  is  only  a  pecuHar  modification  of  the  ordinary  structure. 

81.  From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  appears  that  all  the  functions  of  the 
Animal  body  are  so  C(»npletely  bound  up  together,  that  none  can  be  suspended 
without  the  cessation  of  the  rest.  The  properties  of  all  the  tissues  and  organs 
are  dependent  upon  their  regular  Nutrition  by  a  due  supply  of  perfectly  ela- 
borated blood;  this  cannot  be  eflfected,  unless  the  functions  of  Circulation, 
Respiration  and  Secifetion,  be  performed  with  regularity, — the  firat  being 
neces^ury  to  convey  the  supply  of  nutritious  fluid,  and  the  two  latter  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  its  impurities.  The  Respiration  cannot  be  maintained  without  the 
integrity  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  due  action  of  this, 
again,  is  dependent  upon  its  regular  nutrition.  The  materials  necessary  for 
the  replacement  of  those,  which  are  continually  being  separated  from  the  blood, 
can  only  be  derived  by  the  Ab6orptio^  of  ingested  aliment ;  and  this  cannot 
be  accomplished,  without  the  preliminary  process  of  Digestion.  The  intro- 
duction of  food  into  the  stomach,  again,  is  dependent,  like  the  actions  of  Re- 
spiration, upon  the  operations  of  the  muscular  apparatus  and  of  a  part  of  the 
nervous  centres ;  and  the  previous  acquirement  of  food  necessarily  involves 
the  purely  Animal  powers.  Now  it  wiU  serve  to  show  the  distinction  between 
these  powers,  and  those  which  are  merely  subservient  to  Organic  life,  if  we 
advert  to  the  case,  which  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  of  a  human  being, 
deprived  by  some  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  of  all  the  powers  of  Animal 
life,-^Sensation,  Thought,  Volition,  &c, ;  and  yet  capable  of  maintaining  a 
vegetatire  existence,—^  the  organic  functions  going  on  as  usual,  the  morbid 
condition  not  having  affected  the  division  of  the  nervous  system  that  is  con- 
cerned in  the  movements  on  which  some  of  them  depend.  It  is  evident  that 
we  can  assign  no  definite  limits  to  such  a  state,  so  long  as  the  necessary  food 
is  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  grasp  of  the  muscles,  that  will  convey  it  into 
the  stcnnach :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  seldom  of  long  continuance ; 
since  the  disordered  state  of  the  brain  is  sure  to  extend  itself,  sooner  or  later, 
to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system.  This  condition  may  be  experimentally  imi- 
tated, however,  by  the  removal  of  the  brain,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
whose  bodies  will  sustain  life  for  many  months  afler  such  a  mutilation ;  but 
this  can  only  take  place,  when  that  food  is  conveyed  by  external  agency,  within 
the  pharynx,  which  they  would,  if  in  their  natural  condition,  have  obtained 
for  themselves.  A  similar  experiment  is  sometimes  made  by  Nature  for  the 
physiologist,  in  the  production  of  foetuses,  as  well  of  the  human  as  of  other 
species,  in  which  the  brain  is  absent;  these  can  breathe  and  suck  and  swal- 
low, and  perform  all  their  organic  functions;  and  there  is  no  assignable  limit 
to  their  existence,  so  long  as  they  are  duly  supplied  with  food.  Hence  we 
may  learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  dependence  of  the  Organic  functions  upon 
those  of  purely  Animal  life ;  and  we  perceive  that,  though  less  immediate  than 
it  is  upon  the  simple  organic  operations  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
it  is  not  less  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  Animal  life  are 
even  more  closely  dependent  upon  the  Nutritive  actions  than  are  those  of  or-, 
ganic  life  in  general ;  for  many  tissues  will  retain  their  several  properties,  and 
their  power  of  growth  and  extension,  for  a  much  longer  period  after  a  general 
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interruption  of  the  circulation,  than  will  the  Nervous  structure,  which  is,  in- 
deed, instantaneously  affected  by  a  cessation  of  the  due  supply  of  blood,. or  by 
the  depravation  of  its  quality. 

82.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  then,  with  which  group  of  functions  we  com- 
mence the  detailed  study  of  the  phenomena  which,  in  their  totality,  make  up 
the  life  of  Man.  In  viewing  him  merely  as  one  of  the  widely-extended  group 
of  organized  beings,  it  would  be  natural  to  commence  with  those  phenomena 
which  are  common  to  all ;  and  to  make,  therefore,  the  Organic  functions  the 
first  object  of  our  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  regardmg  Man  as  a  being 
in  some  degree  isolated  from  all  these  by  his  peculiar  characteristics,  it  seems 
right  to  inquire  into  the  latter  in  the  first  instance ;  more  especially  as,  in  a 
general  view  of  his  life,  these  occupy  the  most  prominent  place.  It  will  be 
necessary*  however,  previously  to  entering  upon  them,  to  take  a  more  detailed 
survey  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  of  the  vital  operations  performed  by  his 
several  organs,  and  of  their  connections  with  each  other^  We  shall  commence 
with  those  of  Vegetative  Life. 

Functions  of  Vegetative  Life, 

83.  It  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  characteristics  of  organized  structure,  that 
its  elements  have  a  constant  tendency  (under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least) 
to  separate  into  more  simple  combinations ;  and,  although  it  has  been  ordina- 
rily considered  that  their  living  state  prevents  such  a  change,  and  that  they 
have  no  tendency  to  it  except  when  dead,  reason  will  hereiuter  be  given  for 
the  behef  that  no  such  distinction  exists  (§§  645,  646).  The  maintenance  of 
the  vital  properties  of  all  organized  structure,  then,  requires  either  that  this 
structure  should  be  completely  secluded  from  air,  moisture,  warmth,  and  other 
agents  which  tend  to  its  decomposition ;  or  that  it  should  be  renewed  as  fast 
as  it  decays.  Now  the  exclusion  of  these  decomposing  agents  would  prevent 
any  vital  actions  from  being  called  into  operation ;  since  they  are  the  ordinary 
stimuli,  which  are  necessary  to  them.  For  instance,  a  seed  which  is  buried 
so  deep  in  the  soil  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  contact  of  air,  and  from  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  will  not  vegetate,  although  it  may  retain  its  power  of  germi- 
nating when  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances ;  and  it  will  not  decay, 
because  secluded  from  the  air  and  warmth  which  are  necessary  to  its  decom- 
position. But  as  a  certain  decomposition  appears  to  be  a  necessary  condition 
of  its  vital  activity,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  a  provision  should  be  made, 
for  removing  from  the  organism  all  those  particles,  which  are  manifesting  an 

•  incipient  tendency  to  decay,  and  are  thus  losing  their  vital  properties;  and  for 
replacing  these  by  newly-combined  particles,  which  in  their  turn  undergo  the 
same  process.  Thus  we  find  that,  in  the  softest  parts  of  the  Animal  frame- 
work, as  in  those  of  the  Plant,  there  is  much  less  permanency  than  there  is 
in  those  harder  and  more  solid  portions,  which  often  seem  altogether  to  defy 
the  lapse  of  time.  Now  it  is  in  the  former  that  the  most  active  vitcd  changes 
take  place,— those  of  the  nervous  system,  for  example ;  whilst  of  the  latter,  the 
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of  the  fabric  that  are  thus  lost.  The  effects  of  the  process  of  decay,  when 
uncompeDsated  by  that  of  renovation,  are  remarkably  seen  in  cases  of  starva- 
tion ;  for  it  is  a  very  constant  indication  of  this  condition,  that  the  body  exhales 
a  putrescent  odour,  even  before  death,  and  that  it  subsequently  passes  very 
rapidly  into  decomposition.  This,  it  may  be  considered,  is  the  reason  why  a 
constant  supply  of  aliment  is  still  required  for  the  maintenance  of  every  or^mic 
structure,  though  it  may  have  arrived  at  its  full  growth  ;  and  it  also  albrds 
one  source  of  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  old  people  require  less  food  than 
adults,  since  their  tissues  are  more  conaohdated,  and  thus  become  at  the  same 
time  unable  to  perform  their  usual  actions  with  their  pristinj^  energy,  whilst 
their  tendency  to  decomposition  is  less.  In  the  growing  state,  however,  an 
additional  important  source  of  demand  for  food  obviously  exists,  in  the  extension 
which  the  tissues  themselves  are  constantly  receiving ;  yet  this,  perhaps,  does 
not  make  so  great  a  difference  as  it  appears  to  do  in  the  supply  which  is 
requisite.  For  if  the  addition  which  is  made  by  growth  to  the  body  in  any 
pven  time,  be  compared  with  the  amount  of  exchange  which  has  taken  place 
m  the  same  time^ — the  latter  bein^  judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  matter  excreted 
from  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  &c.y— it  will  be  found  to  bear  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  it,  except  during  foetal  life,  when  the  growth  is  very  rapid, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  effete  particles  are  brought  to  the  maternal  blood, 
to  be  excreted  from  it.  The  real  cause  of  the  increased  demand  for  nutriment 
during  the  early  part  of  life  is  rather  this, — that  the  tissues  are  far  from  having 
acquired  that  fumness  and  consohdation  which  they  gain  at  adult  age ;  and 
that  they  are,  therefore,  more  prone  to  decomposition,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  vital  activity  is  greater,  as  is  weD  known  to  be  the  case.  The  feeling 
of  hunger  or  desire  for  food  originates,  we  shall  hereafter  find  reason  to  believe 
(§§  430,  437),  not  so  much  in  the  st<Mnach  itself,  as  in  the  system  at  large ;  of 
whose  condition,  in  regard  to  the  requirement  of  an  increased  supply  of  ali- 
ment, it  may,  during  the  state  of  health,  be  considered  as  a  pretty  faithful  index. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  thirst.  The  feeling  of  hunger,  then,  is  the  stimidus 
to  the  mental  operations  which  have  for  their  object  the  acquisition  of  food, 
whether  these  be  of  a  voluntary  or  of  a  purely  instinctive  kind ;  in  Man  they 
are  obviously  the  former,  during  all  but  infant  life. 

85.  The  food  received  into  the  mouth,  and  prepared  there  by  the  acts  of 
mastication  and  insalivation  (the  movements  concerned  in  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  brain,  and  can  only  be  performed  when  it  is  in  a  condition  of  some 
activity),  is  brought  by  them  within  reach  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  whose 
contraction  cannot  be  effected  by  the  will,  but  is  purely  instinctive,— resulting 
merely  from  the  impression  made  upon  the  fauces  by  the  contact  of  the  sub- 
stance swallowed,  which  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
reflected  back  to  the  muscle  (§  191).  By  these  it  is  propeUed  down  the  oeso- 
phagus ;  and,  afler  their  action  has  ceased,  it  is  taken  up  (as  it  were)  by  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  itself,  and  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  How 
far  the  movements  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  oesophagus  and  of  the  stcmiach  are 
in  Man  dependent  upon  reflex  action,  is  uncertain ;  the  facts  which  have  been 
ascertained  on  this  point,  by  experiment  on  animals,  wiU  be  detailed  in  their* 
proper  place  (§  194).  In  the  stomach,  the  food  is  subjected  to  the  gastric 
secretion ;  the  chemical  action  of  which,  aided  by  the  constantly  elevated  tem- 
perature of  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  by  the  continual  agitation  effected  by 
the  contractions  of  the  parietes  of  the  organ,  effects  a  more  or  less  complete 
solution  of  it.  Reason  will  hereafter  appear  for  the  behef  that,  up  to  this  point, 
no  action  pecuharly  vital  is  immediately  concerned  in  the  reduction  of  the 
food  ;  and  that,  if  the  physical  conditions  of  the  process  could  be  exactly  imi- 
tated out  of  the  body,  the  result  would  be  precisely  the  same.  The  mixture 
of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions  with  the  chyme  thus  produced,  occa- 
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sions  a  separation  of  its  elements  into  those  adapted  for  nutrition,  and  those  of 
which  the  character  is  excrementitious ;  and  this  separation  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  in  any  other  hght  than  as  a  chemical  precipitation.  The  nutritious 
portion  is  then  taken  up  by  the  Absorbent  vessels,  or  Lacteals,  which  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal;  whilst  the  remainder  is  propelled 
along  the  intestinal  tube  by  the  simple  contractility  of  its  walls,  undergoing  at 
the  same  time  some  further  change,  by  which  the  nutritive  materials  are  still 
more  completely  extracted  from  it.  And  at  last,  the  excrementitious  matter,— 
consisting  not  only  of  a  portion  of  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  also  of 
part  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  of  that  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
intestines, — is  voided  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  canal,  by  a  muscular 
exertion,  which  is  partly  reflex,  like  that  of  deglutition,  but  is  partly  voluntary, 
especiaDy  (as  it  would  appear)  in  Man. 

86.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  fluid,  containing  saline  or  other  soluble 
matters,  may  be  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels,  with  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal  is  so  copiously  supplied ;  and  this  simple  process 
of  Imbibition  probably  takes  place,  according  to  the  physical  laws  of  Endos- 
mose.  But  the  Selection  and  Absorption  of  the  nutritious  fluid  appear  to  be 
performed,  not  by  vessels,  but  by  cells  ;  which  are  developed  at  the  extremities 
of  the  villi,  from  germs  previously  existing  there;  and  which,  after  having 
filled  themselves  with  the  ingredients  drawn  from  the  cavity  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  deliver  these  to  the  lacteal  absorbents,  either  by  bursting,  or  by  dissolv-^ 
ing  away, — their  own  term  of  hfe  being  expired.  The  absor^d  fluid,  which 
now  receives  the  name  of  Chyle,  is  propelled  through  the  Lacteals  by  the 
contractility  of  their  walls  ;  aided  in  part,  perhaps,  by  a  vis  a  tergo  derived 
from  the  force  of  the  absorption  itself.  With  the  reception  of  the  nutritious 
fluid  into  the  absorbent  vessels,  commences  its  real  preparation  for  organiza- 
tion. Up  to  that  period,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  degree  vitalized  ;  the 
changes  which  it  has  undergone  being  only  of  a  chemical  and  physical  nature, 
and  such  as  merely /prepare  it  for  subsequent  assimilation.  But  m  its  passage 
through  the  long  and  tortuous  system  of  absorbent  vessels  and  glands,  it  un- 
dergoes changes  which,  with  little  chemical  diflference,  manifest  themselves 
by  a  decided  alteration  in  its  properties ;  so  that  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct  is 
evidently  a  very  diflTerent  fluid  from  the  chyle  of  the  lacteals,  approaching  much 
nearer  to  blood  in  its  general  characters.  These  characters  are  such  as  indi- 
cate that  the  process  of  organization  and  vitalization  has  commenced ;  as  may 
be  known  ahke  from  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  fluid,  and  from  the 
actions  it  performs  when  removed  from  the  body.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  changes,  which  the  Chyle  imdergoes  in  its  progress  through  the  lac- 
teals, are  due  to  the  action  of  certain  cells  which  are  seen  to  be  diffused  through 
the  liquid  ;  these,  by  their  own  independent  powers  of  growth,  are  continually 
absorbing  into  themselves  the  fluid  in  which  they  float ;  whilst,  by  bursting  or 
liquefying,  as  soon  as  their  term  of  life  is  completed,  they  give  this  back  in  an 
altered  state.  The  Chyle  thus  modified  is  conveyed  into  the  Sanguiferous 
system  of  vessels,  and  flows  directly  to  the  heart ;  by  which  it  is  transmitted, 
with  the  mass  of  the  blood,  to  the  lungs.     It  there  has  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
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it  can  absorb  for  itself  that  which  is  required,  and  it  can  readily  part  with  that 
of  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid.  Hence  in  such,  lib  general  circulation  is 
necessary.  In  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  the  digestive  cavity  occupies  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  body,  that  the  organs  at  a  distance  from  it  have  no  other 
means,  than  their  vascular  communication  affords,  of  participating  in  the 
results  of  its  operations ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  necessary,  that  they  should  be 
continually  furnished  with  the  organizable  materials,  of  which  the  occasional 
operation  of  the  digestive  process  would  otherwise  afibrd  only  an  intermitting 
supply.  This  is  especially  the  case,  as  already  mentioned,  with  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  so  predominant  a  feature  in  the  constitution  of  Man ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  both  objects  provided  for,  in  the  formation  of  a  large  Quantity 
of  a  semi-organized  product,  which  contains  within  itself  the  matencus  of  ail 
the  tissues,  and  is  constantly  being  carried  into  relation  with  them.  Blood 
has  been  not  unaptly  tenned  chair  coulante,  or  liquid  flesh ;  and  although  it 
has  been  heretofore  much  questioned,  whether  it  could  be  regarded  as  either 
organized  or  endowed  with  vital  properties,  there  now  appears  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  admitting  that  this  is  the  case  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
propulsion  of  the  blood  through  the  large  trunks,  which  subsequently  divide 
into  capillary  vessels,  is  due  to  the  contractions  of  a  hollow  muscular  organ, 
the  Heart ;  but  these,  like  the  peristaltic  movements  of  th^  alimentary  canal, 
are  quite  independent  of  (though  frequently  influenced  by)  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  are  therefore  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  organic  move- 
ments, such  as  occur  in  Vegetables. 

88.  Upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  all  parts  of  the  fabric,  depends 
in  the  first  place  the  Nutrition  of  the  tissues.  Upon  this  subject,  formerly 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  much  light  has  recently  been  throwTi.  In 
the  lowest  classes  of  Plants  and  Animals,  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fabric  is  composed  of  vesicles  or  cells  aggregated  together,  each  of  which  has 
a  certain  degree  of  independent  vitaHty,  and  can  live  to  a  great  extent  by  itself 
alone,  if  duly  supplied  with  nutriment.  These  cells  differ  but  little  from  each 
other  in  structure  and  endowment ;  and  the  whole  mass  approaches  far  more 
nearly,  therefore,  to  the  homogeneous  character  of  inorcfanic  bodies  than  does 
the  fabric  of  beings  more  elevated  in  the  scale.  This  is  precisely  the  condi- 
tion of  the  embryonic  structure  of  the  highest  Animals,  at  an  early  period  of 
their  existence.  Now  in  such  fabrics,  there  is  no  distinct  vascular  system. 
Every  cell  absorbs,— either  from  the  surrounding  nutritious  materials  with 
which  it  may  be  itself  in  contact,  or  from  other  cells  in  nearer  proximity  to 
these, — ^the  aliment  it  requires  for  its  own  growth  and  reproduction ;  and  per- 
forms all  its  vital  processes,  with  little  direct  influence  from  any  general  con- 
trolling powerr  The  extension  of  the  individual  structure  is  partly  effected  by 
the  enlargement  of  its  original  vesicles ;  but  principaDy  by  the  generation  of 
new  ones  within  these ;  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cesses. In  the  higher  Plants,  however,  we  find  a  greater  variety  of  tissues ; 
but  these  all  take  their  origin  in  cells.  The  straight  tubes,  for  instance,  which 
convey  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves,  were  evidently  at  first  a  line  of 
large  cells,  laid  end  to  end,  the  partitions  between  which  have  broken  down, 
so  that  their  cavities  coalesce ;  and  the  network  of  anastomozing  vessels,  \>y 
which  the  descending  or  nutritious  sap  is  conveyed  throuffh  the  tissues,  may 
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surround  them.  In  the  higher  Animals,  the  variety  of  tissues  which  present 
themselves  in  the  adtlt  structure,  all  formed  hy  a  metamorphosis  from  the 
original  vesicles  of  the  emhryo,  is  very  great;  but  these  are  all  nourished,  in  a 
more  or  less  energetic  manner,  by  the  blood  conveyed  to  them  in  the  network 
of  minute  vessels  which  traverses  them.  Still  between  the  reticulations  of 
these  vessels,  there  must  necessarily  be  islands  of  soUd  tissue  (as  seen  in  Fig. 
90),  of  no  inconsiderable  size ;  and  the  central  portions  of  these  must  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  surrounding  cells,  exactly  as  in  the  humblest  Cel- 
lular Plants.  Moreover  there  are  some  tissues  in  which,  in  the  healthy  state 
at  least,  no  very  minute  distribution  of  blood-vessels  can  be  ascertained  to 
exist ;  and  in  these  the  cellular  nutrition  must  go  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  decay  and  renewal  of  such  tissues,  however,  are  by  no  means  rapid  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  such  as  require  little  change  from  time  to  time,  and  whose  actions 
are  of  a  physical  rather  than  of  a  vital  character  (such,  for  instance,  as  Car- 
tilage), that  this  mode  of  nutrition  is  sufficient. 

89.  In  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  which  are  ahready  completely  fonned,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  performs  the  chief  part.  It 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  the  particles  of  this  substance, — ^probably  in  virtue 
of  the  preparation  it  has  undergone  by  the  agency  of  the  cells  just  described 
(§  86),  which  exist  in  blood  as  well  as  in  chyle,  and  are  known  under  the 
name  of  colourless  corpuscleSy — ^have  the  power  of  so  arranging  themselves  as 
to  form  a  regular  fibrous  tissue.  These  are  the  only  corpuscles  existing  in  the 
circulating  fluid  of  Invertebrated  animals;  but  in  the  blcKxl  of  Vertebrata  there 
are  others,  which  contain  a  colouring  fluid,  and  give  to  the  whole  mass  its  red 
or  purple  hue.  These  red  corpuscles  appear  to  serve  the  important  purpose 
of  conveying  oxygen  from  the  lungs  into  the  interior  of  the  system,  and  of 
carrying  away  carbonic  acid  from  the  tissues  ;  since  it  is  evidently  in  them, 
that  the  chief  chemical  changes  eflTected  by  Respiration  are  produced ;  and  the 
heat  regularly  maintained  in  any  class  of  animals,  bears  a  very  close  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  red  particles  m  their  blood. 

90.  The  history  of  the  changes  by  which  one  group  of  cells  is  transformed 
into  bone,  another  into  cartilage,  another  into  nerve,  another  into  muscle, — and 
so  on, — is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  be  given  hereafter  in  as  much  de- 
tail as  the  limits  of  this  work  permit.  Of  the  reason  why  this  variety  of  pro- 
ducts should  spring  up,  when  the  cells  in  which  they  all  originate  appear  to 
be  so  exactly  alike,  and  have  themselves  a  common  origin,  no  account  can 
be  ^ven ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  that  at  present  oflers 
itself  for  investigation.  The  important  discoveries,  which  are  here  briefly 
summed  up,  are  not  confined  to  healthy  structures ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  diseased  growths  have  a  similar  origin  and  mode  of  extension ;  and  that 
the  malignant  character,  assigned  to  Cancer,  Fungus  Hsematodes,  and  other 
such  productions,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  composed  of  cells 
which  undergo  little  metamorphosis,  and  retain  their  reproductive  power ;  so 
that  from  a  single  cell,  as  from  that  of  a  Vegetable  Fungus,  a  large  structure 
may  rapidly  spring  up,  the  removal  of  which  is  by  no  means  attended  with 
any  certainty  that  it  will  not  speedily  re-appear,  from  some  germs  left  in  the 
system. 

91.  The  independent  character  of  the  cells  in  which  all  organized  tissues 
originate,  might  be  of  itself  a  satisfactory  proof  that,  in  Animab,  as  in  Plants, 
the  actions  of  Nutrition  are  performed  by  the  powers  with  which  they  are 
individually  endowed ;  and  that,  whatever  influence  the  nervous  system  may 
have  upon  them,  they  are  not  in  any  way  essentially  dependent  upon  it. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  evident  improbability  in  the  idea,  "that  any  one  of 
the  solid  textures  of  the  living  body  should  have  for  its  office,  to  give  to  any 
other  the  power  of  taking  on  any  vital  actions ;"  and  the  improbabihty  becomes 
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a»  impossibility,  when  the  fact  is  made  known,  that  no  fonnation  of  nervous 
matter  takes  place  in  the  embryonic  structure,  until  the  processes  of  organic 
life  have  been  for  some  time  in  active  operation.  The  influence  which  the 
Nervous  System  is  known  to  have  upon  the  Function  of  Nutrition,  is  probably 
exerted,  rather  through  the  medium  of  its  power  of  regulating  the  diameter  of 
the  arteries  and  capiflaries,  by  which  it  controls  in  some  degree  the  afflux  of 
blood,  and  of  affecting  those  preliminary  actions  on  which  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  nutritious  fluid  depend,  than  in  any  more  direct  manner.  At 
any  rate,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  such  proof  of  its  more  direct  influ- 
ence, as  is  required  to  counterbalance  the  manifest  improbability  which  has 
been  shown  to  attend  it,  has  yet  been  given, — all  the  facts  which  have  been 
adduced  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  being  equaDy  explicable  on  the  other, 
whicht  being  in  itself  more  probable,  ought  to  be  preferred. 

92.  The  renewal  which  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are  continually 
undergoing,  has  for  its  chief  object  the  counteraction  of  the  decay,  into  which 
they  would  otherwise  speedily  pass ;  and  it  is  obviously  required  that  a  means 
should  be  provided  for  conveying  away  the  waste,  as  well  as  for  supplying 
the  new  material.  This  is  partly  eflTected  by  the  venous  circulation,  which 
takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  products  of  incipient  decomposition,  and  conveys 
them  to  organs  where  they  may  be  separated  and  cast  forth  from  the  body. 
The  first  pmduct  of  the  decay  of  aD  organized  structures,  is  carbonic  acid ; 
and  this  is  tne  one  which  is  most  constantly  and  rapidly  accumulating  in  the 
"system,  and  the  retention  of  which,  therefore,  within  the  body,  is  the  most  in- 
jurious. Accordingly  we  find  two  large  organs — the  Lungs  and  the  Liver — 
adapted  to  remove  it;  and  to  both  these  Venous  blood  passes, before  it  is  again 
sent  through  the  system.-  The  function  of  the  Lungs  is  so  importcmt  in  warm- 
blooded animals,  that  a  special  heart  is  provided  for  propelling  the  blood 
through  them,  in  addition  to  the  one  possessed  by  most  of  the  lower  animals, 
the  function  of  which  is  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  through  the  system.  In 
these  organs,  the  blood  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
which  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  was  charged,  is  removed  and  replaced 
^y  oxygen ;  and  this  change  takes  place,  through  the  delicate  membrane  that 
hues  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  according  to  the  physiccd  law  of  the  mutual 
difllision  of  gases.  The  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  seems  necessary 
alike  to  maintain  its  general  vivifying  powers,  and  to  remove  the  carbon  set 
free  in  the  tissues,  by  converting  it  into  carbonic  acid;  which  corresponds 
with  the  general  fact,  that  carbonic  acid  cannot  be  formed  by  decomposition, 
at  least  to  any  large  amount,  except  when  the  decaying  substance  has  oxygen 
within  its  reach.  The  continual  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues,  ap- 
pears to  have  a  most  important  purpose  in  the  vital  economy,— that  of  keeping 
up  its  temperature  to  a  fixed  sOsmdard  ;  for  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in 
this  situation  may  be  compared  to  a  process  of  slow  combustion ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  more  energetic  this  is  the  higher  is  the  temperature.  Thus 
in  Birds,  whose  nutrition  is  so  active,  and  whose  respiration  is  so  energetic, 
the  temperature  is  constantly  maintained  at  a  point  higher  than  that  which 
other  animals  ever  attain,  in  the  healthy  state  at  least ;  whilst  in  Reptiles,  which 
present  a  condition  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  the  temperature  is  scarcely 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  The  function  of  the  Liver  is,  like 
that  of  the  lungs,  two-fold : — ^it  separates  from  the  blood  a  large  quantity  of  the 
superfluous  carbon  which  it  acquires  by  circulating  through  the  tissues ; — and 
it  combines  that  carbon  with  other  elements,  into  a  secretion,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  digestive  process.  The  hepatic 
circulation,  however,  is  not  kept  up  by  a  distinct  impelling  organ ;  but  the 
venous  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  (and,  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  that 
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from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body)  passes  throUgh  the  Liver  on  its  return  to 
the  heart. 

93.  All  animal  substances  have  a  tendency,  during  their  decomposition,  to 
throw  off  nitrogen,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  nitrogen  may  take  either 
the  form  of  cyanogen,  by  going  off  in  ccmibination  with  carbon,  or  of  ammonia, 
by  uniting  at  the  time  of  its  liberation  with  hydrogen.  The  chief  function  of 
the  Kidneys  is  evidently  to  separate  the  azotized  products  of  decay  from  the 
circulating  fluid ;  for  the  secretion  which  is  characteristic  of  them, — namely, 
t^rea,— contains  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  is  found  in  any  other  or- 
ganic compound ;  it  is  identical  in  its  chemical  nature  with  cyanide  of  ammonia, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  these  two  products  of  ani- 
mal decomposition.  The  action  of  the  kidneys  is  equally  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued performance  of  the  other  vital  functions,  with  that  of  the  lungs  and 
liver ;  since  death  invariably  follows  its  suspension,  unless  some  other  means 
be  provided  by  Nature  (as  occasionally  happens),  for  the  separation  of  its 
characteristic  excretion  from  the  circulating  blood.  But  death  does  not  so 
speedily  ensue,  when  the  functional  action  of  the  liver  and  the  kidneys  is 
suspended,  as  when  that  of  the  lungs  is  checked  ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
—that  only  apart  of  the  whole  current  of  blood  flows  through  the  former  organt;. 
and  that,  although  a  disturbance  of  the  usual  course  of  the  circulation  must 
ensue  from  a  sta^fnation  of  the  flow  throug^h  them,  it  is  not  from  this  cause 
brought  to  a  stand ;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  th^  lungs,  the  fact  thaft^e  wkoh  of 
the  blood  is  sent  to  them,  before  it  can  be  again  impeUed  throuffh  the  body, 
necessitates  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  systemic  circulation,  wnen  the  pul- 
monary has  been  checked.  In  the  class  of  Reptiles,  the  lungs  are  on  some- 
what of  the  same  footing  with  the  liver  and  kidneys  in  warm-blooded  Verte- 
brata, — ^that  is,  only  a  part  of  the  blood  which  has  returned  from  the  system 
is  transmitted  through  them,  before  being  again  propelled  through  the  body ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  interruption  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  does  not  in 
them  involve  immediate  death.  Indeed,  in  the  naked-skinned  Batrachia,  the 
cutaneous  surface  has  enough  respiratory  power,  to  effect  that  degree  of  ai? ra- 
tion of  the  blood  which  is  necessary,  wnilst  the  temperature  is  low,  and  the 
vital  actions  thereby  diminished  in  energy. 

94.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  however,  that,  of  the  products  of  decom- 
position which  are  set  free  in  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  onlv 
a  part  is  destined  to  be  immediately  excreted ;  and  that  it  is  this  part  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  Veins,  and  conveyed,  by  the  general  vascular  apparatus, 
to  the  several  glands  which  are  to  separate  it.  The  remainder,  consisting  of 
substances  which  are  fit  to  be  re-assimilated,  appears  to  be  taken  up  by  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  vessels,  termed  Lymphatics  ;  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
extension  of  the  Lacteal  system  through  the  fabric  at  large.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  special  functions  of  the  Lymphatics  is,  like  that  of 
the  Lacteals,  to  minister  to  Nutritive  absorption,  (although  other  substances 
may  find  their  way  into  them,  by  the  mere  physical  process  of  imbibition); 
the  latter  being  especially  destined  to  take  up  assimilable  matter  from  the  di- 
gestive cavity,  whilst  the  former  absorb  the  products  of  the  secondary  digestion 
which  is  continually  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  body.  (See  §§  461  167.) 
Of  these,  however,  a  portion  may  still  be  destined  to  immediate  excretion. 

95.  The  various  Secretions  which  have  not  akeady  been  adverted  to,  appear 
for  the  most  part  to  have  for  their  object  the  performance  of  some  special 
function  in  the  system,  rather  than  the  conveyance  out  of  it  of  any  substances 
which  it  would  be  injurious  to  retain.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  regard 
to  the  secretion  of  the  Lachrymal,  Salivary,  and  Mammary  Glands,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  the  Mucous  and  Serous  Membranes.  The  Excretion  of  fluid  from 
the  cutaneous  surface,  however,  appears  to  answer  two  important  purposes, — 
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the  removal  from  the  body  of  a  portion  of  its  superfluous  fluids — and  the  regu- 
lation of  its.  temperature.  Just  as,  by  the  action  of  the  Lungs,  the  conditions 
are  supplied,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  kept  up  to  a  certain 
standard,  so,  by  that  of  the  Skin,  it  is  prevented  from  rising  too  high ;  for  by 
the  continual  excreticwi  from  its  surface,  of  fluid  which  has  to  be  carried  off  by 
evaporation,  a  degree  of  cold  is  generated,  which  keeps  the  calorific  processes 
in  check ;  and  this  excretion  is  augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of 
the  external  temperature,  which  seems,  in  fact,  the  direct  stimulus  to  the  pro- 
cess. In  all  forms  of  true  Secretion,  the  selection  of  the  materials  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood,  is  accomplished,  like  selective  Absorption,  by  the  agency 
of  cells.  These  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  secreting  organ ;  and  when 
they  are  distended  with  the  fluid  they  have  imbibed,  their  term  of  life  appears 
to  have  expired^— so  that  they  burst  or  liquefy,  yielding  their  contents  to  the 
ducts,  by  which  the  secreted  product  is  conveyed  away.  In  the  case  of  Adi- 
pose tissue,  we  have  an  instance  in  which  the  Mcreted  product  (separated 
from  the  bk)od  by  the  cells  of  which  this  tissue  essentially  consists)  is  not 
carried  out  of  the  body,  but  remains  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  it.  The 
regulation  of  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  vessels,  is  provided  in  a  kind  of  scfety- 
valve  structure,  which  has  been  lately  shown  to  exist  in  the  kidneys.  This 
readily  permits  the  escape  of  aqueous  fluid  from  the  capillary  vessels,  into  the 
urinary  canals,  by  a  process  altogether  distinct  from  the  secretion  of  the  solid 
matter,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  kidneys  to  separate  from  the  circulating 
fluid.  Hence,  if  the  excretion  of  fluid  from  the  skin  be  checked  by  cold,  so 
that  an  accumulation  would  take  place  in  the  vessels,  the  increased  pressure 
within  them  causes  an  increased  escape  of  water  through  the  kidneys.  The 
relation  between  the  true  process  of  Secretion,  which  is  performed  by  the 
selective  power  of  cells,  and  that  of  simple  Transudation,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  already  pointed  out  between  Selective  Absorption,  and  simple 
Imbibition  (§  86). 

96.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Nervous  System  has 
any  more  direct  influence  on  the  process  of  Secretion  than  it  has  been  stated 
to  have  on  that  of  Nutrition.  That  almost  every  secretion  in  the  body  is  affected 
by  states  of  mind,  which  must  operate  through  the  nerves,  daily  experience 
teaches ;  but  the  very  remarkable  degree  of  control  which  the  nervous  system 
possesses  over  the  circulation,  appears  sufficient  to  explain  any  of  these  eflfects, 
whether  they  be  local  or  general.  The  flow  of  the  secreted  fluids  through 
their  efferent  ducts  seems  to  be  principally  caused  by  the  proper  contractility 
of  these,  which  (like  that  of  the  heart  and  alimentary  csmal)  is  directly  stimu- 
lated by  the  contact  of  their  contents ;  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  this  con- 
tractility may  be  afiected  (as  it  is  in  those  two  instances)  by  the  nervous  system; 
and  thus  we  have  an  additional  means  of  influence,  by  which  the  nervous 
system  can  operate  on  these  processes,  since  its  power  is  probably  not  confined 
to  the  large  ducts,  but  extends  to  their  uhimate  ramifications.  Where,  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  urinary  excretion,  there  is  a  reservoir  into  which  it 
is  received  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  incon- 
venience which  its  constant  passages  from  the  lK)dy  would  otherwise  occasion, 
— ^the  power  of  emptying  this  reservoir  is  usually  placed  in  some  degree  under 
the  dominion  of  the  wiU,  although  chiefly  governed  by  reflex  action.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  provision  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  function ;  and  that 
it  has  for  its  object  the  adaptation,  merely,  of  that  function,  to  the  conditions  of 
Animal  existence. 

97.  Thus  we  see  that,  when  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  the  penetralia  of  the 
Animal  system,  and  study  those  processes  of  which  the  Life  of  the  material 
fabric  essentially  consists,  we  find  them  performed  under  conditions  essentially 
the  same  as  those  which  obtain  in  Plants ;  and  we  observe  that  the  operations 
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of  the  Nervous  System  have  none  but  an  indirect  influence  or  control  orer 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  philosophical  to  distinguish  these  Organic  Func- 
tions, or  phenomena  of  Vegetative  Life,  from  those  concerned  in  the  Life  of 
Relation,  or  Animal  Life.  The  distinction  is,  indeed,  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  alTPhysiological  Science ;  yet  it  is  seldom 
accurately  made,  and  a  very  confused  notion  on  the  subject  is  generally  pre- 
valent. It  is  commonly  said,  for  example,  that  the  function  of  Respiration  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two :— the  fact  being,  however,  that  the  tme 
process  of  Respiration  is  no  more  a  function  of  Animal  life  thim  is  any  ordi- 
nary process  of  secretion;  but  that,  in  order  to  secure  that  constant  interchange 
of  air,  which  is  necessary  to  its  performance,  the  assistance  of  the  nervous  and 
muscu)ar  systems  is  called  in,  though  not  in  a  manner  which  necessarily  in- 
volves either  consciousness  or  toill. 

98.  The  process  of  Reproduction,  like  that  of  Nutrition,  has  been  until  re- 
cently involved  in  ^reat  oV^urity ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet 
fully  elucidated,  it  nas  been  brought,  by  late  investigations,  far  more  within 
our  comprehension  than  was  formerly  deemed  possible.  The  close  connection 
between  the  Reproductive  and  Nutritive  operations,  both  as  regards  their  re- 
spective characters,  and  their  dependence  upon  one  another,  has  long  been 
recognized ;  and  it  is  now  rendered  still  more  evident.  Nutrition  has  been 
not  unaptly  designated  ''a  perpetual  reproduction;"  and  the  expression  is 
strictly  correct.  In  the  fully-formed  organism,  the  supply  of  alimentary  ma- 
terial to  every  part  of  the  fabric  enables  it  to  produce  a  tissue  resembling  itself; 
thus  we  only  find  true  bone  produced  in  continuity  with  bone,  nerve  with  nerve, 
muscle  with  muscle,  and  so  on.  Hence  it  would  appear  that,  when  a  group 
of  cells  has  once  taken  on. a  particular  kind  of  development,  it  continues  to 
reproduce  itself  on  the  same  plan.  But  in  the  Reproductive  process  it  is 
diflerent.  A  single  cell  is  fi^enerated  by  certain  preliminary  actions^— from 
which  single  cell,  all  those  which  subsequently  compose  the  embryonic  struc- 
tures, take  their  origin ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  kter  period,  that  any  distinction 
of  parts  can  be  traced,  in  the  mass  of  vesicles  which  spring  from  it.  Hence 
the  essential  character  of  the  process  of  Reproduction  consists  in  the  formation 
of  a  cell,  which  can  give  origin  to  others,  from  which  again  others  spring; — 
and  in  the  capability  of  these  last  to  undergo  several  kinds  of  transformation, 
so  as  ultimately  to  produce  a  fabric,  in  which  the  number  of  different  parts  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  functions  to  be  performed,  every  separate  part  having  a 
purpose  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest.  Such  a  fabric  is  considered  as  a  very 
heterogeneous  one ;  and  is  eminently  distinguished  from  those  homogeneous 
organisms,  in  which  every  part  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  rest.  Of  all  Animals, 
Man  possesses,  as  already  shown,  the  greatest  variety  of  endowments, — the 
greatest  number  of  distinct  organs ;  and  yet  Man,  in  common  with  the  simplest 
Animal  or  Plant,  takes  his  origin  in  a  single  cell.  It  is  in  the  almost  homo- 
geneous fabrics  of  the  Cellular  Plants,  that  we  find  the  closest  connection  be- 
tween the  function  of  Nutrition  and  that  of  Reproduction;  for  every  one  of  the 
vesicles  which  compose  their  fabric,  is  endowed  with  the  power  oi  generating 
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genn ;  and  reasons  will  be  hereafter  given  for  the  belief,  that  the  germ  is  sup- 
plied by  the  male  parent,  and  that  the  female  supphes  only  the  materials  for 
its  development.  Here,  as  in  the  Nutritive  processes,  we  find  that  the  opera- 
tions immediately  concerned  in  this  function, — namely,  the  act  of  fecundation, 
and  the  development  of  the  ovum, — are  not  directly  influenced  in  any  way  by 
the  nervous  system ;  and  that  the  functions  of  Animal  Life  are  called  into 
play  only  in  the  preliminary  and  concluding  steps  of  the  process.  In  many 
of  the  lower  Animals,  there  is  no  sexual  congress,  even  where  the  concurrence 
of  two  sets  of  organs  (as  in  the  Phanerogamic  Plants)  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
cess ;  the  ova  are  liberated  by  one,  and  the  spermatozoa  by  the  other;  and  the 
accidental  dieeting  of  the  two  produces  the  desired  result.  In  many  Animals 
higher  in  the  scale,  the  impulse  which  brings  the  sexes  together  is  of  a  purely 
instinctive  kind.  But  in  Man,  it  is  of  a  very  compound  nature.  The  instinc- 
tive propensity,  unless  unduly  strong,  is  controlled  and  guided  by  the  will,  and 
serves  (like  the  feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst)  as  a  stimulus  to  the  reasoning 
processes,  by  which  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  obtained;  and  a  moral  sen- 
timent or  affection  of  a  much  higher  kind  is  closely  connected  with  it,  which 
acts  as  an  additional  incitement.  Those  movements,  however,  which  are  most 
closely  connected  with  the  essential  part  of  the  process,  are,  hke  those  of  deglu- 
tition, respiration,  &c.,  simply  reflex  and  involuntary  in  their  character;  and 
thus  we  have  another  proof  of  the  c<Histancy  of  the  principle,  that,  where  the 
action  of  the  apparatus  of  Animal  Life  is  brought  into  near  connection  with 
the  Organic  functions,  it  is  not  such  as  reouires  the  operation  of  the  purely 
animal  powers, — sensation  and  vdition.  Thus,  then,  as  it  has  been  lucidly 
remarked,  **•  the  Nervous  System  hves  and  grows  within  an  Animal,  as  a  para- 
sitic Plant  does  in  a  Vegetable ;  with  its  life  and  growth,  certain  sensations 
and  mental  acts,  varyinc^  in  the  diflerent  classes  of  Animals,  are  connected  by 
nature  in  a  manner  ahogether  inscrutable  to  man ;  but  the  objects  of  the 
existence  of  Animals  require,  that  these  mental  acts  should  exert  a  powerful 
controUing  influence  over  all  the  textures  and  organs  of  which  they  are  com- 


Funetions  of  Animal  Life. 

100.  The  existence  of  eonsciatisness,  by  which  the  individual  (le  nun,  in  the 
language  of  French  physiologists)  becomes  sensible  of  impressions  made  upon 
its  bodily  structure, — and  the  power  of  spontaneously  exciting  contractions  in 
its  tissues,  by  which  evident  motions  are  produced, — have  been  already  stated 
to  be  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  beings  composing  the  Animal  kingdom.  The 
evident  motions  exhibited  by  some  Pluits,  cannot  be  regarded  as  inmcating  the 
existence  of  any  psychical  endowments  in  the  beings  included  in  the  Vege- 
table kingdom ;  for  they  are  usually  to  be  referred  without  difficulty  to  the 
action,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  an  external  stimulus,  upon  a  contractile 
tissue ;  and  even  where  no  such  action  evidently  takes  place,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  its  existence.    To  refer,  therefore,  the  movements  of  Vege- 
tables to  a  nervous  system,  of  which  no  traces  can  be  found,^ — still  more  to 
suppose  them  endowed  with  consciousness  and  wiU,  as  some  have  donev— is 
to  violate  most  grossly  a  well-known  rule  in  philosophy,  which  cannot  be  too 
steadily  kept  in  view  in  prosecuting  physiological  inquiries— non^ingere  hy- 
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whole  amount  of  those  exhibited  by  the  beinffs,  than  they  do  in  the  higher; 
whilst  those  which  we  may  regard  as  specially  dependent  on  a  nervous  sys- 
tem, appear  to  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  their  general  vital  actions.  The 
life  of  such  beings,  therefore,  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Vegetable  than  to  that  of  the  higher  Animal.  Their  organic  functions  are 
performed  with  scarcely  more  of  sensible  movement  than  is  seen  in  plants ; 
and  of  the  motions  which  they  do  exhibit  (nearly  all  of  them  immediately 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  organic  functions),  it  is  probable  that 
many  are  the  result  of  the  simple  contractihty  of  their  tissues,  called  into  ac- 
tion oy  the  stimuli  directly  applied  to  them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
that  such  beings  can  enjoy  any  of  those  higher  mental  powers,  which  Man 
recognizes  by  observation  on  himself,  and  oi  which  he  discerns  the  manifes- 
tations in  those  tribes,  which,  from  their  nearer  relation  to  himself,  he  regards 
as  more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  existence.  If  we  direct  our  attention,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  paycl^ical*  operations  of  Man,  as  forming  part  of  his  gene- 
ral vital  actions,  we  perceive  that  the  proportion  is  completely  reversed.  So 
far  from  his  organic  life  exhibiting  a  predominance,  it  appears,  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  his  animal  functions,  and  seems  destined  only  to  afford  the  conditions 
for  their  performance.  If  we  could  imagine  his  nervous  and  muscular  systems 
to  be  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  his  corporeal  structure,  and  endowed  in 
themselves  with  the  power  of  retaining  their  integrity  and  activity,  we  should 
have  all  that  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  Man.  But,  as  at  present  constituted, 
these  organs  are  dependent,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  integrity  and  func- 
tional activity,  upon  the  nutritive  apparatus ;  and  the  whole  object  of  the  latter 
appears  to  be  the  supply  of  those  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  peculiarly  animal  functions.  That  his  mental  activity  should  be 
thus  made  dependent  upon  the  due  supply  of  his  bodily  wants,  is  a  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  his  probationary  existence ;  and  the  first  excitement  of  his 
intellectual  powers  is  in  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  this  arrangement. 

102.  The  most  simple  or  elementary  function  of  the  Nervous  System  is,  as 
already  observed,  the  establishment  of  a  communication  between  a  part  which 
is  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  another  which  can  perform  contractile  move- 
ments ;  so  that  a  stimulus  applied  to  one  may  immediately  excite  a  respondent 
action  in  the  other,  however  great  may  be  its  distance.  Hence  it  may  be  said 
to  have  an  intemuncial  function ;  but  this,  so  far  as  it  is  performed  without 
the  necessary  participation  of  the  consciousness  or  will  of  the  individual,  is 
not  essentially  higher  in  character  tlian  the  corresponding  function  in  Plants, 
although  the  latter  is  effected  by  a  different  apparatus.  The  ministration  of 
the  nervous  system  to  purely  Animal  life,  obviously  consists  in  its  rendering 
the  mind  cognizant  of  that  which  is  taking  place  around,  and  in  enabling  it  to 
act  upon  the  material  world,  by  the  instruments  with  which  the  body  is  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  ^very  method  at  present 
known,  by  which  mind  can  act  upon  mind,  requires  muscular  contraction  as 
its  medium,  and  sensation  as  its  recipient.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  not 
only  in  that  communication  which  takes  place  by  language,  whether  wiritten 
or  spoken ;  but  in  that  less  evident  but  not  less  eloquent  converse,  by  which 
two  minds  "attuned  to  nature's  sweetest  harmony,"  can  read  each  other's 
thoughts.  The  look,  the  touch,  the  gesture,  which  are  so  frequently  more 
expressive  than  any  words  can  be,  are  all  the  result  of  muscular  contractions 
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stantly  bounds  the  operations  of  the  most  powerful  intellect,  and  the  highest 
flights  of  the  imagination.  That  in  a  future  state  of  being  the  communion  of 
miiA  with  mind  will  be  more  intimate,  and  that  Man  will  be  admitted  into  more 
immediate  converse  with  his  Maker,  appear  to  be  ahke  the  teachings  of  the 
most  comprehensive  philosophical  inquiries,  and  of  the  most  direct  Revelation 
of  the  Divinity. 

103.  The  Organs  of  Sense  are  instruments  which  are  adapted  to  enable 
particular  nerves  to  receive  impressions  from  without ;  of  a  kind,  and  in  a 
degree,  of  which  they  would  not  otherwise  be  sensible.  Thus,  althoughj  the 
simple  contact  of  a  hard  body  with  the  nerve  may  be  readily  conceived  to  pro- 
duce a  material  change  in  it,  of  such  a  kind  as  would  be  easily  propagated  to 
the  central  sensorium,  it  is  evident  that  a  nerve  must  be  peculiarly  modified 
to  receive  and  conduct  sonorous  impressions  from  the  undulations  of  the  air ; 
still  more — ^to  be  susceptible  of  the  impressions  produced  by  the  undulations 
of  that  ethereal  medium,  to  the  vibrations  of  which  most  Natural  Philosophers 
now  attribute  the  transmission  of  hght.  And,  even  when  this  difficulty  has 
been  provided  for  by  some  modification  in  the  structure  of  the  nerve  itself, 
there  is  evidently  another  still  remaining,^-that  of  understanding  how  distinct 
images  of  the  form,  colour,  &c.,  of  external  objects  can  be  communicated  to 
the  nerve  of  sight,— or  ideas  of  the  direction,  pitch,  quality,  &c.,  of  sono- 
rous undulations,  can  be  obtained  through  the  auditory  nerve.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  many  among  the  lower  Animals,  which  do  not  see  objects  around 
them,  are  conscious  of  the  influence  of  light ;  and  thus  the  distinction  between 
the  mere  reception  of  the  impression,  and  the  communication  of  the  optical 
image,  becomes  evident.  The  former  may  take  place  through  the  intervention 
of  nerves,  whose  sensory  extremities  offer  no  peculiarities :  the  latter  can  only 
be  received  thrqugh  the  medium  of  an  instrument,  which  shall,  from  the  mix- 
ture of  rays  falling  equally  upon  every  part  of  a  surface,  produce  an  optical 
image,  and  then  impress  it  upon  the  expanded  surface  of  the  nerve ;  so  that 
each  fibxil  may  receive  a  distinct  impression,  the  image  presented  to  the  mind 
being  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  whole.  That  this  is,  in  fact,  the  share 
which  the  organs  of  special  sense  bear  in  the  general  endowments  of  the  whole 
apparatus,  may  be  inferred  especially  from  the  conformation  of  the  Eye,  which 
is  in  every  respect  a  merely  optical  instrument  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  |)er- 
fection,  adapted  to  present  to  the  nerve,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  the 
images  of  surrounding  objects  in  all  their  variations ;  and  we  might  conceive 
that,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  interior  of  the  living  eye  to  be  repEiced  by  one 
constructed  of  inorganic  materials  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  for  the  retina  to 
preserve  its  functional  activity,  the  power  of  sight  would  be  but  httle  impaired, 
—except  through  the  incapability,  on  the  part  of  any  piece  of  human  mecha- 
nism, to  imitate  those  wondrous  contrivances  of  Infinite  Skill,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  adaptation  of  the  instrument  to  varieties  of  distance,  of  intensity 
of  light,  &c.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  structure  of  the  Ear  is  arranged 
to  do  the  same  for  the  sonorous  vibrations  which  the  eye  does  for  the  rays  of 
light;  that  is,  through  its  means,  the  undulations  which  strike  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  organ  are  separated  and  distinguished,  those  of  a  like 
kind  being  brought  together  upon  one  division  of  the  nerve,  and  those  of 
another  order  upon  a  different  set  of  fibres ;  so  that  the  different  kinds  of  sound, 
and  the  pecuhar  quality  and  direction  of  each,  may  be  discriminated ;  whilst, 
by  the  concentration  of  all  the  impressions  of  the  same  character,  a  higher 
amount  of  force  is  given  to  them.  Of  the  sense  of  Smell,  no  similar  account 
can  be  given;  since  the  medium  by  which  odours  are  propagated  is  not  known. 
If,  as  is  generally  believed,  this  is  accomplished  by  the  diflusion  through  space 
of  minute  particles  of  the  odoriferous  body  itself  (which  supposition  seems  to 
derive  support  from  the  general  fact,  that  the  most  volatile  substances  are 
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usually  most  odoriferous*),  smell  may  be  regarded, — as  taste  also  is  probably 
to  be  considered, — in  the  light  of  a  refined  kind  of  touch.  ^ 

104.  Thus,  the  general  rule  holds  good,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  organism  is  immediately  brought  into  relation  with  the 
external  world,  are  performed  in  obedience  to  physical  laws  ;  the  living  struc- 
ture only  affording  certain  peculiar  conditions  which  may  be  imitated  in  a 
great  degree  by  other  means.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  regard  to 
Digestion,  which  is  in  itself  a  simply  Chemical  process,  that  will  take  place 
out  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  it,  if  the  materials  and  the  necessary  solvent  be 
submitted  to  the  same  circumstances,  as  those  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
the  stomach ;  and  in  regard  also  to  the  act  of  Respiration,  which  depends  upon 
the  Phjrsical  tendency  to  mutual  diffusion,  inseparable  from  the  existence  of 
gases ;  and  we  notice  the  prevalence  of  the  same  general  fact  in  the  Animal 
as  in  the  Organic  life.  We  cannot  become  cognizant  of  the  changes,  or  even 
of  the  existence,  of  the  external  world,  unless  some  material  effect  be  produced 
by  it  on  our  organs  of  sense ;  nor  can  we  produce  any  alteration  in  its  condi- 
tion, except  by  powers  which  act  according  to  purely  mechanical  principles. 

105.  In  regard  to  the  Muscular  System,  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  Animal  life  no  otherwise  than 
as  the  instrument  by  which  nervous  energy  operates  upon  external  objects. 
The  contractility  which  it  manifests  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  is  an 
endowment  which  it  derives  from  its  own  structure,  and  not  from  the  nervous 
system ;  for  it  will  be  clearly  proved  in  its  appropriate  place,  that  the  presence 
of  this  contractility  is  connected  with  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  tissue,  and 
its  due  supply  of  arterial  blood ;  and  that  the  complete  separation  of  any  mus- 
cular part  from  all  its  nervous  connections,  has  none  but  an  indirect  influence 
on  its  properties. 


CHAPTER   III. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


I.  General  Summary. 

^06.  All  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  functions  of -the  Nervous  System, 
il^erived  from  observation  of  the  movements  exhibited  by  animals,  and  from 
^^^our  own  consciousness  of  what  passes  within  ourselves.  Except  through  the 
movements  consequent  upon  them,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  particular  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are  attended  with  sensation. 
The  cries  and  struggles  of  the  animal  made  the  subject  of  experiment,  are 
ordinarily  considered  as  indications  of  sensations ;  but  it  is  not  right  so  to  re- 
gard them  in  every  instance ;  nor  are  we  justified  in  asserting  that  conscious- 
ness results  from  any  external  irritation,  merely  because  movements  evidently 
tending  to  get  rid  of  this  are  performed  in  respondence  to  it.  We  know  that 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  and  alimentary  tube  are  ordinarily  excited  by  a 
stimulus,  without  any  sensation  being  involved ;  and  these  movements,  like 
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all  that  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  organic  functions,  have  an 
obvious  design,  when  considered  either  in  their  immediate  effects,  or  in  their 
more  remote  consequences.  The  character  of  adapiiveness^  then,  in  muscular 
movements  excited  by  external  stimuli,  is  no  proof  that  they  are  performed 
in  obedience  to  sensation;  much  less,  that  they  have  a  voluntary  character. 
In  no  C£ise  is  this  adaptiveness  more  remarkable  than  in  some  of  those  purely 
instinctive  actions  which  are  not  only  performed  without  any  effort  of  the  wiU, 
but  which  the  will  cannot  imitate.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  act 
of  deglutition ;  the  muscles  concerned  in  which  cannot  be  thrown  into  contrac- 
tion by  a  voluntary  impulse,  being  stimulated  only  by  impressions  conveyed 
from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  fauces  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  thence 
reflected  along  the  motor  nerves.  No  one  can  swallow,  without  producing  an 
impression  of  some  kind  upon  this  surface,  to  which  the  muscular  movements 
will  immediately  respond.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  movements 
more  perfectly  adapted  to  a  given  purpose  than  those  of  the  parts  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  yet  they  are  not  only  independent  of  volition,  but  of  sensation, — being 
still  performed  in  cases  in  which  conscioiusness  is  completely  suspended,  or 
entirely  absent. 

107.  There  is  much  difficulty,  then,  in  ascertaining  the  really  elementary 
functions  of  the  Nervous  system,  by  experiments  upon  animals ;  and  it  is  only 
when  their  results  are  corrected  and  explained  by  pathological  observation  on 
Man,— the  sole  case  in  which  we  can  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  sensation, — that  they  have  much  value  to  the  physiological 
inquirer.  From  these  combined  sources,  however,  a  vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  has  recently  been  gained ;  and 
the  general  purposes  to  which  it  is  subservient  may  be  advantageously  stated 
in  a  systematic  form,  before  we  enter  upon  any  detailed  examination  of  them. 

I.  The  Nervous  System  receives  impressions,  which,  being  conveyed  by 
its  afferent  fibres  to  the  sensorium,  are  there  communicated  to  the  conscious 
mind.  It  is  subservient  in  some  way  to  the  acts  of  that  mind ;  and,  as  the 
result  of  these  acts,  a  motor  impulse  is  transmitted  along  the  efferent  trunks 
to  particular  muscles,  exciting  them  to  contraction.  This  motor  impulse, 
however,  may  be  either  of  an  emotional  or  a  voluntary  character.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  reason  to  believe  that,  to  these  functions,  the  Encephalon,  and 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  it,  are  subservient. 

II.  Certain  parts  of  the  Nervous  System  receive  impressions  which  are 
propagated  alon^  afferent  fibres,  that  terminate  in  ganglionic  centres  distinct 
from  the  sensoniun;  and  in  these  a  reflex  motor  impulse  is  thus  excited, 
which,  being  conveyed  along  the  efferent  trunks  proceeding  from  them, 
excites  muscular  contraction,  without  any  necessary  intervention  of  sensation 
or  volition.  Of  this  function  (called  by  Dr.  HaU,  to  mhom  the  discovery  of  it 
is  in  great  part  due,  the  reflex  function),  we  shall  fina  that  the  portion  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  of  Vertebrata,  which  is  not  continuous  with  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  brain,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  nervous  trunks  which  are  con- 
nected with  it  done,  iithe  instrument. 

III.  Another  division  of  the  Nervous  System  appears  to  have  for  its  object, 
to  combine  and  harmonize  the  muscular  movements  immediately  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  organic  life,  and  to  bring  these  into  relation  with 
certain  conditions  of  the  mino.  There  is  reason  to  believe  (though  this  is  less 
certain)  that  it  also  influences,  and  brin^  into  connection  with  each  other,  the 
processes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c. ;  though  these,  like  the  muscular  move- 
ments just  mentioned,  are  essentially  independent  of  it. 

108.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  first  class  of  operations,  it  is  well  to  explain 
that,  though  the  physiologist  speaks  of  the  intellectual  powers,  moral  feelings, 
&c.,  as  functions  of  the  Nervous  System,  they  are  not  so  in  the  sense  in  which 
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the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  other  operations  of  the  bodily  frame.  In 
general,  by  the  function  of  an  organ,  we  understand  some  change  which  may 
be  made  evident  to  the  senses,  as  well  in  our  own  system  as  in  the  body  of 
another.  Sensation,  Thought,  Emotion  and  Volition,  however,  are  changes  im- 
perceptible to  our  senses,  by  any  means  of  observation  we  at  present  possess. 
We  are  cognizant  of  them  in  ourselves,  without  the  intervention  of  those  pro- 
cesses by  which  we  observe  material  changes  external  to  our  minds ;  but  we 
judge  of  them  in  others,  only  by  inferences  founded  on  the  actions  to  which 
they  give  rise,  when  compared  with  our  own.  When  we  speak  of  sensation, 
thought,  emotion,  or  vohtion,  therefore,  as  functions  of  the  Nervous  System, 
we  mean  only  that  this  system  furnishes  the  conditions  under  which  they 
take  place  in  the  hving  body;  and  we  leave  the  question  entirely  open, 
whether  the  ^xn  has  or  has  not  an  existence  independent  of  that  of  the  mate- 
rial organism,  by  which  it  operates  in  Man  as  he  is  at  present  constituted. 

109.  In  re&^d  to  the  second  class  of  actions,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they 
are  nearly  ail  connected,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  organic  functions,  or 
with  the  protection  of  the  body  from  danger.  Thus  the  movements  of  the 
pharynx  supply  to  the  stomach  the  alimentary  materials  it  prepares  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body;  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  &^.,  maintain  that 
constant  interchange  of  air  in  the  lungs,  which  is  necessary  for  the  aeration 
of  the  blood ;  whil^  those  by  which  a  limb  is  involuntarily  retracted  from  any 
cause  of  pain  or  irritation,  are  obviously  adapted  to  the  latter  of  these  two  ends. 

/ 
II.  Elementary  Structure  of  the  Nervous  System. 

1 10.  Wherever  a  distinct  Nervous  S)rstem  can  be  observed,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  two  kinds  of  structure ;  the  presence  of  both  of  which,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  our  idea  of  it  as  a  whole.  One  of  these  is 
that  which  is  designated  the  white  or  fibrous  matter.  This  constitutes  (with 
the  neurilema  or  nerve-sheath,  and  the  areolar  tissue  which  it  encloses),  the 
whole  of  the  nervous  trunks,  wherever  they  occur ;  and  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  central  masses  with  which  they  are  connected.  It  consists  of  tubes  of 
great  minuteness,  which  are  composed  of  an  interlacement  of  extremely  deh- 
cate  fibres ;  some  of  these  passing  in  a  longitudinal,  and  some  in  a  transverse 
or  spiral  direction.  When  these  tubes  are  examined  immediately  after  death, 
their  contents  appear  pellucid  and  homogeneous,  and  of  a  fluid  consistence  ; 
so  that  each  tube  or  fibre  looks  like  a  cyhnder  of  clear  glass,  with  simple, 
well-defined,  dark  edges.  But  a  kind  of  coagulation  soon  takes  place  in  the 
contained  substance,  which  makes  it  easily  distinguishable  from  the  tube 
itself;  for  the  latter  is  then  marked  by  a  double  line,  as  shown  in  Fiff.  7. 
This  last  state  of  the  n^ous  fibre  has  been  regarded  by  Remak  and  others 
(but  probably  erroneous* )  as  the  natural  one ;  and  the  substance  contained 
within  the  tube  has  been  described  as  a  band  or  axis,  composed  of  several 
distinct  filaments.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that,  at  the  extremities  of 
these  nerves,  the  filaments  diverge  from  one  another^  and  form  loops, — the 
tubular  envelop  being  lost ;  but  this  is  probably  erroneous.     The  walls  of  the 
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the  auditory  nerves,  are  equally  small  in  every  part  of  their  course ;  and  thus 
resemble,  in  size  as  well  as  in  structure,  those  portions  of  the  other  nervous 
fibres  which  are  continued  into  the  nervous  centres. — A  difierent  structure 
has  been  described  by  Ehrenberg,  as  composing  the  bulk  of  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain,  under  the  name  of  varicose  tubes ;  and  he  states  that 
these  are  also  found  largely  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  less  abundantly  in  the 
nerves  of  special  sense ;  but  that  they  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  ^ 
trunks.  These  tubes  were  so  named,  from  their  not  being  cylindrical,  but* 
presenting  dilatations  at  intervals,  so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads ;  and  the 
appearance  of  these  dilatations  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  brain  is 
composed  of  globules.  It  is  now,  however,  satisfactorily  shown  that  they  are 
the  result  of  the  pressure  and  other  manipulations,  to  which  the  objects  are 
subjected  in  preparation  for  the  microscope  ;  and  that,  if  the  nervous  fibres  of 
the  brain  and  other  parts  are  examined  in  a  recent  state,  they  are  cylindrical, 
like  those  of  the  nervous  trunks  in  general.  Still  there  must  be  some  differ- 
ence in  their  structure,  since  they  exhibit  this  tendency  to  become  varicose, 
which  is  elsewhere  wanting ;  this  difierence  appears  chiefly  to  consist  in  the 
greater  thinness  and  deUcacy  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  itself,  rendering  it  more 
liable  to  be  distended  at  certain  points,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  contained 
substance  in  little  masses,  when  coa^lating. — Besides  these  tubular  fibres, 
which  constitute  the  white  portions  of  the  nervous  matter,  there  are  other  fila- 
ments of  a  yellowish-gray  colour,  and  of  about  half  the  usual  diameter,  with- 
out distinct  cavities,  which  exist  especially  in  the  sympathetic  nerves,  but 
which  may  also  be  detected  in  others.  These  fibres  may  be  termed  organic  ; 
those  existing  in  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  may  be  traced  to  its  gan- 
glionic centres;  whilst  those  which  are  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves, are 
connected  with  the  ganglia  upon  their  posterior  roots.* 

Fig.  7.  ^ 


Straetare  of  nerve-tubes,  magnified  350  Diam.    a,  cylindrical  tubal!  from  nerve,    b,  varicose  tnbnli 
froin  brain,    c,  nerve-tubes,  of  which  one  exhibits  the  remains  of  nuclei  in  its  walls.    (AAer  Wagner.) 
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PrimitiTe  fibres  and  ganglionic  globules,  a,  from  sympathetic  ganglion ;  *  a  separate  resicle,  showing 
its  pellucid  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  b,  from  gray  substance  of  human  cerebellum ;  a,  6,  plexus  of  primitive 
fibres;  e,  nucleated  globules:  *  a  separate  globule  from  human  Oasserian  ganglion.  350  Diam.  (AAer 
Wagner.) 

masses,  with  which  the  nervous  trunks  are  connected.  It  fonns  the  centre  of 
the  ganglia,  which  are  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  Invertebrata : 
it  occupies  part  of  the  interior  of  the  spinal  cord  of  Vertebrated  animals,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  chain  of  similar  ganglia;  and  in  the  distinct  ganglia 
which  occur  among  the  latter,  it  holds  the  same  relative  position.  In  the  brain 
of  Vertebrata,  however,  it  is  disposed  externally,  and  forms  a  sort  of  coating  to 
the  mass  beneath,  which  almost  entirely  consists  of  fibrous  structure ;  hence  it 
has  been  called  the  cortical  substance,  whilst  the  fibrous  portion  has  been 
termed  medullary  matter. — ^The  ganglion-globules  (Figs.  8  and  9)  are  usually 
from  1-dOOth  to  l-1260th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  possessing  a  spherical  or 
oval  form,  more  or  less  flattened ;  and  having  a  reddish  colour,  to  which  the 
characteristic  hhe  of  the  ganglionic  substance  (whence  it  has  received  the  ap- 
pellation ciruritious)  is  chiefiy  owing.  Each  contains  one  or  more  nuclei  with 
subordinate  nucleoli ^  and  is  enclosed  in  a  very  fine  filamentous  investment,  in 

Fig.  9.    . 


■^  '1. 
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which  it  is  commonly  found  to  be  somewhat  loosely  suspended.  The  sheaths 
of  the  several  globules  are  connected  with  each  other  by  prolonged  filaments 
or  peduncles,  as  seen  at  bb,  Fig.  9 ;  and  these  form  a  kind  of  network,  which 
occupies  the  interstices  of  the  fine  vascular  plexus,  by  which  every  part  of  the 
gray  matter  is  traversed.  On  the  surface  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain, 
another  kind  of  structure  is  present,  which  is  found,  however,  in  smaller 
quantity  in  other  parts  of  the  gray  matter:  this  is  a  finely  granular  substance, 
containing  spherical  or  oval  vesicles,  with  one  or  two  dark  granules  in  them. 
In  a  rather  deeper  layer,  these  vesicles,  instead  of  being  irregularly  scattered 
through  the  granular  substance,  seem  to  have  appropriated— each  to  itself — a 
portion  of  the  latter  for  an  independent  covering ;  and  from  this  condition  there 
seems  to  be  a  regular  gradation,  till,  in  the  yet  depeer  layers  of  the  cortical 
substance,  the  vesicles  with  their  granular  coverings,  are  replaced  by  perfect 
ganglion-]ike  globules  with  their  filamentous  sheaths.  Hence  it  may  be 
surmised,  that  this  substance  is  an  incipient  state  of  the  true  ganglionic  matter. 
112.  It  appears  uncertain,  from  the  results  of  the  most  recent  microscopic 
inquiries,  whether  the  nervous  fibres  can  be  said  to  have  any  distinct  termina' 
tions,  either  in  the  ganglionic  centres,  or  in  the  organs  to  which  they  are 
distributed.  In  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  of  Vertebrata,  they  seem  to  form 
a  kind  of  plexus  of  loops,  like  that  represented  in  Fiff.  8,  b  ;  but  the  ultimate 
fibres  never  anastomoze.  It  would  appear  that,  in  the  spinal  cord  of  Verte- 
brata, and  in  the  ganglionic  cord  of  the  Articulata,  the  fibres  pass  through  the 
ganglionic  substance,  without  any  interruption;  but  Mr.  Newport  has  remarked 
that  they  evidently  become  softer,  and  that  their  diameter  increases,  whilst 
they  are  traversing  it.  (See  §  143  and  Fig.  12.) — The  following  appears  to 
be  the  mode  in  which  tne  nervous  fibres  are  distributed  to  the  peripheral 
organs.  The  trunks  subdivide  into  small  fasciculi,  each  of  which  consists  of 
from  two  to  six  fibres ;  and  these  form  plexuses,  whose  arrangement  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  elements  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are 
placed.  The  primitive  fibres  then  separate;  and  each,  after  passing  over 
several  elementary  parts  of  the  containing  tissue  (as  in  the  case  of  muscular 
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fibre),  or  after  forming  a  single  narrow  loop  (as  in  the  sensory  papillae),  returns 
to  the  same  or  to  an  adjoining  plexus,  and  pursues  its  way  back  to  the  nervous 
centre  from  which  it  set  out.  In  other  words,  each  fibre  becomes  continuous 
with  another  arising  from  the  same  or  a  neighbouring  fasciculus.  There  is 
thus,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  termination  of  nerves,  than  there  is  of  blood- 
vessels ;  for  both  form  circles.  The  characters  of  the  fibres  are  scarcely  altered 
in  the  substance  of  the  organs  receiving  them ;  their  sheaths  become  finer,  but 
they  are  not  lost;  and  there  is  no  fusion  of  the  nervous  into  the  adjacent  sub- 
stance. The  loops  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  surrounded,  when  they  enter  the 
papillae,  by  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  including  globules,  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  ganglionic  substance ;  and  each  of  these  papillae 
may  probably  be  considered — like  the  larger  ganglia — as  a  distinct  originator 
of  nervous  power  (§  116). 

ni.  Elementary  Functians  of  Nervous  Structure, 

113.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  functions  of  these  two  divisions  of 
the  nervous  system  are  diflerent.  That  of  the  fibrous  structure,  as  it  exists  in 
the  nervous  trunks,  is  unquestionably  to  conduct  or  convey  the  influence  of 
changes,  which  have  taken  place  elsewhere.  And  in  accordance  with  what 
has  previously  been  stated,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  brought  into 
relation  with  the  external  world,  through  this  nervous  apparatus,  we  find  that 
there  are  (in  the  higher  tribes  of  Animals,  at  least,  if  not  in  all)  two  sets  of 
fibres:  one  of  which  has  for  its  office  to  convey  external  impressions  towards 
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the  nervous  centres ;  whilst  the  other  conveys  the  influence  of  these  central 
organs  to  the  structure  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  muscular  system.  Hence 
it  will  be  convenient  to  denominate  the  first  afferent  fibres,  and  tne  second  effe- 
rent. These  are  to  be  regarded  as  general  terms,  expressing  only  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  propagate  the  changes  to  which  they  are  subservient.  The 
nature  of  these  changes  will  be  a  subject  of  future  inquiry.  Although,  as  just 
stated,  the  fibres  can  no  where  be  said  to  have  free  extremities,  yet  the  afferent 
fibres,  which  convey  to  the  central  organs  the  influence  of  changes  taking 
place  at  the  periphery,  may  be  said  to  originate  in  the  ganghonic  matter  dif- 
fused througn  the  latter,  and  to /crmtno/e  in  the  central  ganglia:  whilst  the 
efferent  fibres,  which  convey  to  the  muscles  the  motor  influence  generated  in 
these  last  organs,  may  be  said  to  originate  in  the  central  ganglia,  and  to  termi- 
nate in  the  muscular  tissue. 

114.  Every  fibre,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  runs  a  distinct  course,  between 
the  central  organ,  in  which  it  loses  itself  at  one  extremity,  qnd  the  muscle  or 
organ  of  sense  in  which  it  terminates  at  the  other.  Each  Nervous  Trunk  is 
made  up  of  several  fasciculi  of  these  fibres ;  and  each  fasciculus  is  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  the  ultimate  fibres  themselves.  Ahhough  the  fasciculi  occa- 
sionally intermix  and  exchange  fibres  with  one  another,  (as  occurs  in  what  is 
termed  a  plexus,)  the  fibres  themselves  never  inosculate.  Each  fibre  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  its  appropriate  office,  which  it  cannot  share  with  ano- 
ther. The  objects  of  a  plexus  are  twofold.  In  some  instances  it  serves  to 
intermix  fibres,  which  have  endowments  fundamentally  different :  for  example, 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  at  its  origin,  appears  to  be  exclusively  motor,  and 
the  roots  of  the  par  vagum  are  as  exclusively  sensory ;  but  by  the  early  admix- 
ture of  these,  a  large  number  of  motor  fibres  are  imparted  to  the  par  vagum, 
and  are  distributed,  in  variable  proportion,  with  its  diflTerent  branches ;  whilst 
few  of  its  sensory  filaments  seem  to  enter  the  spinal  accessory.  In  other  in- 
stances the  object  of  a  plexus  appears  to  be,  to  give  a  more  advantageous  dis- 
tribution to  fibres,  which  all  possess  corresponding  endowments.  Thus  the 
brachial  plexus  mixes  together  the  fibres  arising  from  five  segments  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  sends  off"  five  principal  trunks  to  supply  the  arm.  Now  if 
each  of  these  trunks  had  arisen  by  itself,  from  a  distinct  segment  of  the  spinal 
cord,  so  that  the  parts  on  which  it  is  distributed  had  only  a  single  connection 
with  the  nervous  centres,  they  would  have  been  much  more  liable  to  paralysis 
than  at  present.  By  means  of  the  plexus,  every  part  is  supplied  with  fibres 
arising  from  each  segment  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  functions  of  the  whole 
must  therefore  be  suspended,  before  complete  paralysis  of  any  part  can  occur, 
from  a  cause  which  operates  above  the  plexus.  Such  a  view  is  borne  out  by 
direct  experiment ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Fanizza  that,  in  Frogs,  whose 
crural  plexus  is  much  less  complicated  than  that  of  Mammalia,  section  of  the 
roots  of  one  of  the  three  nerves  which  enter  into  it,  produces  little  eflTect  on  the 
general  movements  of  the  limb;  and  that,  even  when  two  are  divided,  there  is 
no  paralysis  of  any  of  its  actions,  all  being  weakened  in  a  nearly  similar 
degree. 

115.  It  is  not  unlikely  also  that,  by  this  arrangement,  a  conaentaneousness 
of  action  is  in  some  degree  favoured,  as  is  supposed  by  Sir  C.  Bell ;  for  com- 
parative anatomy  shows  that  something  resembling  it  may  be  traced,  wherever 
a  similar  purpose  has  to  be  attained.  Thus,  in  the  Hymenoptera,  there  is  a 
similar  interlacement  between  the  nerves  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  pairs  of 
wings,  which  act  very  powerfully  together ;  whilst  in  the  Coleoptera,  in  which 
the  anterior  wings  are  converted  into  elytra,  and  are  motionless  during  flight, 
the  nerves  supplying  each  pair  run  their  course  distinctly.  In  the  Octopus, 
or  Poulp,  again,  the  trunks  which  radiate  from  the  cephalic  mass  to  the  eight 
large  arms  surrounding  the  head,  are  connected  by  a  circular  band ;  forming  a 
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kind  of  plexus,  which  evidently  contributes  to  the  very  powerful  and  harmo- 
nious movements  of  the  arms  of  this  Cephalopod. — It  is  considered  by  Dr.  Ali- 
son, that  the  origin  of  the  trunks  which  supply  the  various  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities from  several  segments  of  the  spinal  cord,  instead  of  one,  has  the  further 
use  of  enabling  the  ihind  to  vary,  in  greater  degree  than  would  othem'ise  be 
possible,  the  power  with  which  the  muscle  shall  be  called  into  action ;  and  this 
idea  is  certainly  supported  by  the  curious  fact,  that  it  is  in  the  nerves  of  the 
extremities  only  that  this  plexiform  arrangement  prevails ;  and  that  the  nerves 
of  the  eyeball,  in  whose  action  there  is  an  equal  degree  of  consentaneousness, 
but  far  less  variety  of  power,  arise  from  single  points  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis.  It  is  further  considered  by  Dr.  A.,  that  the  plexiform  arrangement  may 
enable  the  sensations  proceeding  from  the  muscles  (which  are  important  guides, 
in  their  movement),  to  be  more  distinct,  and  consequently  more  easily  discrimi- 
nated from  one  another,  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  and  there  does  not 
seem  any  reason  why  the  same  view  should  not  be  extended  to  the  sensory 
impressions  communicated  from  the  general  surface  of  the  extremities. 

116.  There  is  no  valid  reason  to  believe  that  the  nervous  fibres  undergo 
any  change  of  function  along  their  whole  course ;  and  we  may,  probably,  com- 
pare them,  by  way  of  analogy  only,  to  the  conducting  wires  of  a  galvanic 
apparatus.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  special  structure  into  which  they  pass, — 
the  plexus  of  blood-vessels  and  ganglionic  globules, — ^must  have  some  particu- 
lar function ;  and  there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  that  in  this  struc- 
ture, those  changes  originate  which  are  conducted  by  the  fibres  to  distant 
points.  Following  out  the  same  analogy,  then,  we  might  compare  this  struc- 
ture with  the  galvanic  combination,  by  which  the  electric  influence  is  gene- 
rated, that  is  conveyed  to  some  distant  point  by  the  connecting  wires  and 
there  produces  a  decomposition  or  other  similar  change;  and  there  seems 
to  be  as  much  reason  for  thus  assigning  the  functions  of  the  production  and 
conduction  of  nervous  power  to  the  gray  and  white  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  respectively,  as  there  is  for  attributing  the  production  of  electric  power 
to  the  galvanic  trough,  and  its  conduction  to  the  connecting  wires.  Wherever 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  new  power  is  generated,  there  do  we  find  gray 
matter ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few,  if  any,  instances  in  which  gray 
matter  is  present,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  to  it  some  obvious  purpose 
of  this  kind. 

117.  The  belief  that  all  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  whether  they  take 
place  at  the  centre  or  at  the  periphery,  originate  at  the  points  in  which  the 
fibres  come  into  relation  with  the  vascular  plexus,  derives  confirmation  from 
the  well-known  dependence  of  these  changes  upon  the  activity  of  the  circu- 
lation through  the  part  at  which  they  occur.  Thus,  if  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  the  brain  be  suspended  for  an  instant,  insensibility  supervenes.  If 
the  cause  of  suspension  be  local  only,  the  remainder  of  the  nervous  system 
may  still  be  excited  to  action.  This  was  the  case  in  experiments  made  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper.  After  having  tied  both  carotid  arteries  in  a  dog,  he  compressed 
the  vertebral  trunks,  and  immediate  insensibility  resulted,  proving  the  inactive 
condition  of  the  brain ;  whilst  convulsions  also  occurred,  showing  that  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  were  not  suspended,  but  only  deranged.  But  if, 
as  in  syncope,  the  circulation  through  the  spinal  cord  also  be  weakened,  its 
power  of  producing  motions  in  respondence  to  impressions  is  diminished  in 
like  proportion.  In  the  same  manner  the  production  of  impressions  on  the 
peripheral  origins  of  the  afferent  nerves,  appears  equally  dependent  upon  the 
active  influence  of  the  vascular  system.  Every  one  knows  that  cold,  which 
retards  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  skin,  diminishes  also  its  sensi- 
bility ;  and  obstruction  to  the  circulation  by  any  other  cause,  such  as  pressure 
on  the  arterial  trunks,  produces  the  same  effect.     Moreover,  it  is  always 
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found,  that  an  increase  in  local  circulation  is  accompanied  by  an  exaltation  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  part.  This  may  be  especially  noticed  in  the  genital 
organs  of  animals  during  the  period  oi  heat ;  and  in  those  of  man  when  in  a 
state  of  venereal  excitement.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  in  those  afiections  so 
closely  bordering  upon  inflammation,  to  which  the  terra  active  congestion^  or 
determination  of  blood,  has  been  applied.  The  pain  which  usually  accom- 
panies inflammation  may  be  partly  referred  to  this  source ;  but  it  seems  prin- 
cipally dependent  upon  other  causes. 

1 18.  It  may  be  argued  against  this  view  of  the  respective  functions  of  the 
granular  and  fibrous  structures,  that  sensation  may  be  produced  by  pinching 
an  aflferent  trunk  in  its  course,  and  that  motion  may  be  excited  by  irritating 
an  eflferent  nerve ;  so  that  the  changes  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  occurring 
at  their  points  of  oririn  in  the  vascular  plexus,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  such  influences  are  produced.  But  this  argimient  will  have 
little  weight,  when  it  is  recollected  that  on  the  same  ground,  we  might  infer 
that  neither  the  organs  of  sensation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  part  of  the  brain, 
or  spinal  cord,  on  tne  other,  are  the  sources  of  the  changes  in  question.  The 
effects  are  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artificial  stimulus  imitates  the 
natural  one ;  and  thus  it  is  that  if  a  sensory  nerve  be  compressed,  the  sensa- 
tion produced  is  referred  to  the  part  of  the  surface,  to  which  its  branches  are 
distributed. 

119.  Our  simplest  idea,  then,  of  a  nervous  system,  includes  a  Central  organ, 
of  which  the  gray  matter, — formed  by  the  intermixture  of  nervous  fibres,  blood- 
vessels, and  ganghonic  globules,— is  the  essential  part;  and  an  afferent  and 
efferent  set  of  fibres  connected  with  it,— one  conveying  to  it  the  mipressions 
produced  by  external  changes  upon  the  periphery  (where  also  the  nervous 
structure  comes  into  peculiar  relation  with  the  vascular  system), — and  the  other 
conducting  from  it  the  motor  stimulus,  originating  in  itself,  to  the  contractile 
tissue.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  in  tne  lowest  of  those  animals  in  which 
a  nervous  apparatus  can  be  distinguished,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  At 
present  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider  some  other  questions,  which  early  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  study  of  Neurology. 

IV.  Mode  of  determining  the  Functions  of  Nerves, 

120.  Various  methods  of  determining  the  functions  of  particular  nerves 
present  themselves  to  the  physiological  inquirer.  One  source  of  evidence  is 
drawn  from  their  anatomical  distribution.  For  example,  if  a  nervous  trunk  is 
found  to  lose  itself  entirely  in  the  substance  of  muscles,  it  may  be  inferred  to  be 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  motor  or  efferent.  In  this  manner,  Willis  long  ago  deter- 
mined that  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  cranial 
nerves,  are  almost  entirely  subservient  to  muscular  movement ;  and  the  same 
had  been  observed  of  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  small  root  of  the  fifth  pair, 
before  Sir  C.  Bell  experimentally  determined  the  double  function  of  that 
division  of  the  nerve,  into  which  alone  it  enters.  Again,  where  a  nerve 
passes  through  the  muscles,  with  little  or  no  ramification  among  them,  and 
proceeds  to  a  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface,  on  which  its  branches  are  minutely 
distributed,  there  is  equal  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  of  a  sensory,  or  rather  of 
an  afferent,  character.  In  this  manner  Willis  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves  difl^ers  from  t];^ose  previously  mentioned,  in  being 
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mon  sensibility.  The  case  is  different,  howerer,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of 
taste,  which  originates  in  impressions  not  far  removed  frran  those  of  ordinary- 
touch;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  nerves  minister  to  both.  Anatomical 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  valuable  also,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  functions  of 
a  principal  trunk,  but  even  as  to  those  of  its  several  branches,  which,  in  some 
instances,  differ  considerably.  Thus,  some  of  the  branches  of  the  par  vagum 
are  especially  motor,  and  others  almost  exclusively  afferent;  and  anatomical 
examination,  carefully  prosecuted,  not  only  assigns  the  reasons  for  these  func- 
tions, when  ascertained,  but  is  in  itself  nearly  sufficient  to  determine  them. 
Thus  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  distributed  almost  entirely  upon  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  larynx,  the  only  muscle  it  suppUes  being  the  crico- 
thyroid ;  whilst  the  inferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent  is  almost  exclusively  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscled.  From  this  we  should  infer  that  the  former  is  an 
afferent,  and  the  latter  a  motor  nerve ;  and  experimental  inquiries  (hereafter 
to  be  detailed)  ftiUy  confirm  this  view.  In  like  manner  it  may  te  shown, 
that  the  glosso-phar3nageal  is  chiefly  an  afferent  nerve,  since  it  is  distributed 
to  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  and  scarcely  at  all  to  the  muscles  : 
of  those  parts ;  whilst  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  par  vagum  are  chiefly,  i 
if  not  entirely,  motor.  Lower  down,  however,  the  branches  of  the  glosso-  • 
pharyngeal  cease,  and  the  (Bsophageal  branches  of  the  par  vagum  are  dis- 
tributed both  to  the  mucous  surface  and  to  the  muscles ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  are  both  afferent  and  motor — a  deduction  which  expen- 
ment  confirms. 

121.  We  perceive,  therefore,  that  much  knowledge  of  the  function  of  a 
nerve  may  be  obtained  from  the  attentive  study  of  its  ultimate  distribution : 
but  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  very  carefully  ascertained,  before  it  is 
made  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  physiological  inferences.  As  an  example 
of  former  errors  in  this  respect,  may  be  mentioned  the  description  of  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  at  first  given  by  Sir  C.  Bell :  he  stated  it  to  be 
distributed  to  the  skin  as  well  as  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  evidently 
regarded  it  as  in  part  an  afferent  nerve,  subservient  to  respiratory  impressions 
as  well  as  to  motions.  In  the  same  manner,  from  inaccurate  observation  of 
the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  it  was  long  regarded 
as  that  which  stimulated  to  action  the  constrictors  of  the  glottis.  But  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  such  anatomical  examinations  alone  is  of  a  very  gene- 
ral kind ;  and  requires  to  be  made  particular^ — to  be  corrected  and  modified, 
—by  other  sources  of  information.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  connection  of 
the  trunks  with  the  central  organs.  The  evidence  derived  from  this  source, 
however,  is  seldom  of  a  very  definite  character ;  and,  in  fact,  the  functions  of 
jparticular  divisions  of  the  nervous  centres  have  been  hitherto  rather  judged  of 
by  those  of  the  nerves  with  which  they  are  connected,  than  affording  aid  in  the 
determination  of  the  latter.  Still,  this  kind  of  examination  is  not  without  its 
use,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  particular  tract  of  fibrous  structure 
has  a  certain  function,  and  when  the  office  of  a  nerve  whose  roots  terminate 
in  it  is  doubtful.  Here,  again,  however,  very  minute  and  accurate  examina- 
tion is  necessary,  before  any  sound  physiological  inferences  can  be  drawn  from 
facts  of  this  description;  and  many  instances  might  be  adduced  to  show,  that 
the  real  connections  of  nerves  and  nervous  centres  are  oftpn  very  different 
from  their  apparent  ones. 

122.  Experimental  inquiries  into  the  functions  of  particular  nerves  are  also 
liable  to  give  fallacious  results,  unless  they  are  prosecuted  with  a  full  know- 
ledfi^e  of  all  the  precautions  necessary  to  insure  success.  Some  of  these  will 
be  here  explained.  Suppose  that,  upon  irritating  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  whilst 
still  in  connection  with  its  centre,  muscular  movements  are  excited ;  it  must 
not  be  hence  concluded  that  the  nerve  is  an  efferent  one,  for  it  may  have  no 
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directly  motor  powers.  The  next  step  would  be  to  divide  the  trunk,  and  to 
irritate  each  of  the  cut  extremities.  It,  upon  irritating  the  end  separated  from 
the  centre,  muscular  contractions  are  produced,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
the  nerve  is,  in  part  at  least,  of  an  efferent  character.  Should  no  such  result  fol- 
low, this  would  be  doubtful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  muscular  movement  should 
be  produced  by  irritating  the  extremity  in  connection  with  the  centre,  it  will 
then  be  evident,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  an  impression  conveyed  towards  the 
centre  by  this  trunk,  and  propagated  to  the  muscles  by  some  other;  in  other 
words,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  this  nerve  is  an  exciter  of  motion, 
not  a  direct  motor  nerve.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  has  been  satisfactorily 
determined  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  an  eflferent  nerve ;  by  experiments 
of  this  kind,  performed  by  Dr.  J.  Reid. 

123.  It  has  been  from  the  want  of  a  proper  mode  of  experimenting,  that  the 
functions  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  have  been  regarded  as  in 
any  degree  motor.  If  they  be  irritated,  without  division  of  either  root,  motions 
are  often  excited ;  but  if  they  be  divided,  and  their  separated  trunks  be  then 
irritated,  no  motions  ensue ;  nor  are  any  movements  produced  by  irritation  of 
the  roots  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  if  the  anterior  roots  have  been 
divided.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  motor  powers  of  these  fibres  are  not  direct, 
but  that  they  convey  an  impression  to  the  centre,  which  is  reflected  to  the 
muscles  through  the  anterior  roots.  Another  source  of  fallacy  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  arising  from  the  communication  to  a  nerve,  in  its  course,  of  properties 
it  did  not  possess  at  its  root,  by  inosculation  with  another  nerve.  Of  this 
many  instances  will  hereafter  present  themselves. 

124.  The  same  difficulties  do  not  attend  the  determination  of  the  sensory 
properties  of  nerves.  If,  when  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  be  pricked  or  pinched, 
the  animal  exhibits  signs  of  pain,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nerve  is  sensi- 
ble to  ordinary  impressions  at  its  peripheral  extremity.  But  not  unfrequently 
this  sensibility  is  derived  by  inosculation  with  another  nerve ;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  portio  dura,  which  is  sensory  after  it  has  passed  through  the  parotid 
gland,  having  received  there  a  twig  from  the  fifth  pair.  A  similar  inoscula- 
tion explains  the  apparent  sensibility  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
If  these  be  irritated,  the  animal  usually  gives  signs  of  uneasiness ;  but  if  they 
be  divided,  and  the  cut  ends  nearest  the  centre  be  irritated,  none  such  are  ex- 
hibited; whilst  they  are  still  shown,  when  the  farther  ends  are  irritated,  but 
not  if  the  posterior  roots  are  divided.  This  seems  to  indicate  that,  from  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  roots,  sensory  fibres  derived  from  the  posterior  ^ 
root  pass  backwards  (or  towards  the  centre)  in  the  anterior ;  and  thus  its  ap-  • 
parent  sensory  endowments  are  entirely  dependent  upon  its  connection  with 
the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  posterior  roots. 

125.  The  fallacies  to  which  all  experiments  upon  the  nerves  are  subject, 
arising  from  the  partiitl  loss  of  their  powers  of  receiving  and  conveying  im- 
pressions, and  of  exciting  the  muscles  to  action,  after  death,  are  too  obvious  to 
require  particular  mention  here;  yet  they  are  frec^uently  overlooked.  Of  a 
similar  description  are  those  arising  from  severe  disturbance  of  the  system, 
in  consequence  of  operations ;  which  also  have  not  been  enough  regarded  by 
experimenters. 

V.  Nature  of  the  Changes  in  the  Nervous  System. 
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there  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  propagation  of  nervous  and  that  of  elec- 
trical influence,  cannot  oe  denied.  But  the  reasons  in  favour  of  their  identity 
are  not  greater  than. those  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  nervous  in- 
fluence is  identical  with  other  physical  forces ;  since  mechanical  and  chemical 
stimulation  will,  equally  vnth  electricity,  imitate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  natural 
changes  in  this  system.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  valid  r&asons 
against  such  a  supposition ;  of  which  one  of  the  most  cogent  is,  that  by  putting 
a  ligature  round  a  trunk,  its  Unctions  as  a  conductor  of  nervous  influence  are 
paralyzed,  whilst  it  is  still  capable  of  conveying  electricity.  The  various  fibrils, 
too,  are  not  as  completely  insulated  from  each  other  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
electricity,  as  we  know  them  to  be  in  respect  to  nervous  agency.  To  the 
influence  (whatever  its  nature  may  be)  which  the  nerves  convey,  the  term  vis 
nervosa  has  been  provisionally  applied ;  and  it  is  convenient  to  employ  a  term 
of  this  nature,  when  the  laws  according  to  which  it  operates  are  being  speci- 
fied. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  nothing  is  really  gained  by  the 
use  of  such  a  term,  which  resembles  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  algebra. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  changes  in  the  afierent  nerves  may  diflfer  from  those 
that  take  place  in  the  eflferent ;  and  that  the  changes  which  convey  some  kinds 
of  impressions  through  the  former,  may  diflfer  from  those  concerned  in  others. 
No  real  progress  is  made,  therefore,  by  attributing  any  phenomena  of  the  ner- 
vous system  to  the  vis  nervosa ;  any  more  than  by  referring  the  various  mate- 
rial changes  in  the  organism  to  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle.  The 
laws  according  to  which  these  changes  take  place  are,  however,  legitimate 
subjects  for  physiological  investigation.  Those  regulating  the  propagation  of 
nervous  affency  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  They  evidently  result  from 
the  facts  cJready  mentioned,  respecting  the  isolated  character  of  each  fibril, 
and  the  identity  of  its  endowments  through  its  whole  course.  They  are  here 
stated,  with  some  modification,  in  the  language  of  MuUer. 

I.  When  the  whole  trunk  of  a  sensory  nerve  is  irritated,  a  sensation  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  parts  to  which  its  branches  are 
ultimately  distributed ;  and  if  only  part  of  the  trunk  be  irritated,  the  sensation 
will  be  referred  to  those  parts  only  which  are  supplied  by  the  fibrils  it  con- 
tains. This  is  evidently  caused  by  the  production  of  a  change  in  the  senso- 
rium,  corresponding  with  that  which  would  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
peripheral  origins  of  the  nerves,  had  the  ^pfession  been  made  upon  them. 
Such  a  change  only  requires  the  integrity  of  the  afierent  trunk  between  the 
point  irritated  and  the  sensorimn ;  and  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  state 
of  the  extremity  to  which  the  sensations  are  referred.  This  may  have  been 
paralyzed  by  the  division  of  the  nerve ;  or  altogether  separated,  as  in  ampu- 
tation ;  or  the  relative  position  of  its  parts  may  hive  been  changed.  It  results 
from  the  foregoing,  that,  when  different  parts  of  the  thickness  of  the  same 
trunk  are  separately  subjected  to  irritation,  the  sensations  are  successively 
referred  to  the  several  parts  supplied  by  these  divisions.  This  may  be  easily 
shown  by  compressing  the  ulnar  nerve,  in  different  directicms,  where  it  passes 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow-joint. 

II.  The  sensation  produced  bv  irritation  of  a  branch  of  the  nerve,  is  con- 
fined to  the  parts  to  which  that  branch  is  distributed,  and  does  not  aflfect  the 
branches  which  come  off*  from  the  nerve  higher  up.  The  rationale  of  this 
law  is  at  once  understood :  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  certain 
conditions,  in  which  the  irritation  of  a  single  nerve  will  give  rise  to  sensations 
over  a  great  extent  of  the  body.  This  is  due,  however,  to  a  particular  state 
of  the  central  organs,  and  not  to  any  direct  communication  among  the  sensory 
fibres. 

III.  The  motor  influence  is  propa^ted  only  in  a  centrifugal  direction,  never 
in  a  retrograde  course.    It  may  originate  in  a  spontaneous  change  in  the  cen- 
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tral  organs :  or  it  may  be  excited  by  an  impression  conveyed  to  them  through 
afferent  nerves ;  but  in  both  cases  its  law  is  the  same. 

IV.  When  the  whole  trunk  of  a  motor  nerve  is  irritated,  all  the  muscles 
which  it  supplies  are  caused  to  contract ;  but  when  only  a  part  of  the  trunk  or 
a  branch  is  irritated,  the  contraction  is  confined  to  the  muscles  which  receive 
their  nervous  fibres  from  it.  This  contraction  evidently  results  from  the  simi- 
larity between  the  effect  of  an  artificial  stimulus  applied  to  the  trunk  in  its 
course,  and  that  of  the  change  in  the  central  organs  by  which  the  vis  nervosa 
is  ordinarily  propagated.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  other,  there  is  no  lateral 
commimication  between  the  fibrils. 

VI.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System, 

127.  Although  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the 
different  classes  of  Animals  have  been,  until  recently,  but  little  appealed  to  in 
the  determination  of  its  frmctions,  they  are  capable  of  supplying  evidence 
regarding  some  of  these,  not  less  important  in  its  character  than  that  which 
Comparative  Anatomy  affords  to  other  departments  of  Physiology.  Some 
of  the  principal  of  these  contributions  will  now  be  pointed  out 

128.  In  the  lowest  tribes  of  the  Radiated  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
no  nervous  system  has  yet  been  discovered.  These  have,  therefore,  been 
separated  by  some  naturalists  into  a  new  primary  finfoup*  to  which  the  desig- 
nation of  Acrita  has  been  given,  on  account  of  the  (supposed^  "  indistinct^ 
difiused,  or  molecular  character  of  their  nervous  system."  This  idea  of  a 
"  difiiised  nervous  system"  seems  to  be  regarded  by  many — physiologists  as 
well  as  naturalists— as  the  necessary  alternative,  resulting  from  the  want  of 
any  definite  indications  of  its  presence.  It  may  be  said,  however,  to  be  based 
on  very  erroneous  notions,  as  to  the  true  offices  of  the  nervous  apparatus.  Its 
influence  is  not  required  to  endow  the  tissues  with  contractility;  a  property 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  the  structures  of  many  Plants,  to  which  these 
beings  present  a  much  greater  general  resemblance  than  they  bear  to  the 
higher  Animals ;  and,  even  in  the  latter  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter),  this  pro- 
perty is  independent  of  "  nervous  agency,"  althous^h  generaUy  called  into  ex- 
ercise by  it.  That  a  nervous  system  is  not  required  by  them  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  Nutrition  and  Reproduction,  otherwise  than  to  supply,  by 
its  locomotive  actions,  the  conditions  of  those  functions,  would  also  itppear  from 
its  absence  in  Plants.  It  is  on  the  sensible  movements  of  these  beings  that 
our  belief  in  their  possession  of  a  nervous  system  must  be  founded,  when  we 
cannot  render  it  cognizable  by  our  senses.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  draw 
hasty  inferences  from  such  phenomena.  Sensible  movements  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  performed  by  the  Dionsea  and  Sensitive  plant,  in  respondence  to  external 
stimuli  acting  on  distant  organs ;  and  here  the  channel  of  communication  is 
probably  the  vascular  system.  We  observe,  however,  that  even  in  Polypes,  an 
impression  made  upon  one  part  (one  of  the  tentacula,  for  example),  is  propa- 
gated to  distant  parts,  and  excites  respondent  movements  in  them,  more  rapid- 
ly than  we  could  imagine  to  occur,  vnthout  such  a  channel  of  communication 
as  a  nervous  sjrstem  only  is  known  to  afford.  Moreover,  some  of  their  actions 
appear  to  show  a  certain  degree  of  voluntary  power,  and,  therefore,  of  con- 
sciousness ;  bein^  independent,  so  far  as  can  oe  ascertained,  of  the  operation 
of  external  stimuli.  These  phenomena,  then,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  nervous  system  in  the  beings  which  exhibit  them ;  not,  how- 
ever, in  a  «  dijffused**  condition,  but  in  the  form  of  connected  filaments.  For, 
what  consentaneousness  of  action  can  be  looked  for  in  a  being  whose  nervous 
matter  is  incorporated  in  the  state  of  isolated  globules  with  its  tissues  ?  How 
should  an  impression  made  on  one  part  be  propagated  by  these  to  a  distance  ? 
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And  how  can  that  consciousness  and  will,  which  are  one  in  each  individual, 
exist  in  so  many  unconnected  particles  ?  If,  then,  we  allow  any  sensibility, 
consciousness,  and  voluntary  power,  to  the  beings  of  this  group  of  Acrita — to 
deny  which  would  be  in  effect  to  exclude  them  from  the  Animal  Kingdom — 
we  must  regard  these  faculties  as  associated  with  nervous  filaments,  of  such 
delicacy  as  to  elude  our  means  of  research.  When  the  fi^eneral  softness  of 
the  textures,  and  the  laxity  of  structure  that  characterize  the  nervous  fibres, 
in  the  lowest  animals  in  which  they  can  be  traced,  are  kept  in  view,  little  dif- 
ficulty need  be  felt  in  accounting  for  their  apparent  absence.  The  case  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Vegetable  structure,  the  greater  consistency  of  which 
enables  us  to  place  much  more  reliance  upon  the  negative  evidence  afforded 
by  anatomical  research. 

129.  The  correctness  of  this  view  (which  has  been  here  dwelt  on  the  longer, 
because  it  involves  a  fimdamental  question  in  Nervous  Physiology),  is  b^e 
out  by  the  fact,  that,  in  those  members  of  the  group  whose  size  and  consistency 
allow  their  structures  to  be  sufficiently  examined,  a  definite  nervous  system 
has  been  detected,  in  the  position  which  it  miffht,  a  priori,  be  expected  to 
occupy,  according  to  the  type  of  the  individud.  Thus,  in  the  large  fleshy 
isolated  polype,  commonly  known  as  the  Sea-Anemone  (^c/tniaj,  a  nervous 
ring  has  been  discovered,  surrounding  the  mouth  as  in  other  Kadiata,  and 
sending  off  branches  to  the  tentacula,  with  a  minute  ganglionic  enlargement 
at  the  base  of  each.  In  the  higher  Radiata,  as  the  Star-Fishy  the  nervous 
system  has  the  same  regular  form  as  that  which  prevails  through  the  other 
organs.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  filamentous  ring,  which  presents  a 
regular  series  of  ganglionic  enlargements,  one  of  them  corresponding  vnth 
each  segment  of  the  body.  From  every  one  of  these,  a  branch  is  transmitted 
to  the  corresponding  ray ;  and  two  smaller  ones  proceed  to  the  viscera  in- 
cluded in  the  central  disk. 

130.  The  Polypifera  being  the  lowest  of  the  Radiated  classes  in  which 
there  is  a  regulany-organized  digestive  apparatus,  and  which  perform  move- 
ments of  a  character  ascribable  only  to  a  nervous  system,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  inquire  a  little  more  particularly  into  the  phenomena  they  exhibit,  and  the 
decree  in  which  these  necessarily  involve  the  possession  of  the  higher  mental 
endowments.  In  this  inquiry  we  shall  refer  principally  to  the  httle  Hydra^ 
or  fresh-water  Polype,  the  habits  of  which  are  better  known  than  those  of  any 
other  species.  Although  no  nervous  filaments  have  been  detected  in  this,  we 
have  a  right  to  infer  their  presence  for  the  reasons  ab-eady  given ;  and  they 
probably  form  a  ring  around  the  mouth,  as  in  the  Actinia,  sending  filaments  to 
the  tentacida.  This  interesting  little  being  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a 
stomach;  and  the  orifice  of  this  is  provided  with  tentacula,  which  contract 
when  irritated  by  the  touch  of  any  adjacent  body,  and  endeavour  to  draw  it 
towards  the  entrance.  Now,  the  action  in  the  Human  body,  to  which  this  is 
most  allied,  is  evidently  that  of  the  muscles  of  Deglutition ;  which  lay  hold,  as 
it  were,  of  the  food  that  has  been  conveyed  to  the  fauces,  and  carry  it  into  the 
stomach.  These  muscles  are  called  into  action,  not  by  an  effort  of  the  will, 
but  by  the  contact  of  the  food  with  the  Hninff  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  This 
impression  is  propagated  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  where  a  respondent  motor  impulse  is  excited,  which  is  transmitted 
through  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  par  vagum  to  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion, and  causes  their  contraction.  This  phenomenon  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
amined hereafter ;  it  is  here  adduced  simply  as  an  instance  of  the  important 
class  of  reflex  movements  which  are  independent  of  the  brain  (though,  to  a 
certain  extent,  controlled  by  it),  which  are  cdtogether  involuntary,  and  which 
do  not  necessarily  involve  the  production  of  sensation.  There  would  appear 
to  be  little  difference,  in  the  character  of  this  movement,  between  the  simple 
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Hydra  and  the  moet  perfect  Vertebiated  animal.  In  the  latter,  however,  an- 
other set  of  muscles  are  superadded  to  these,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
aliment  by  mastication  for  the  operation  of  the  stomach,  and  of  bringing  it 
within  reach  of  the  phar3mgeal  constriction.  But,  it  has  been  urged,  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  tentacula  when  the  Hydra  is  gorged  with  food,  proves  that  they 
are  excited  to  action  by  the  will  of  the  animal.  This  inference,  however,  may 
be  easily  disproved.  The  muscles  of  deglutition  in  Man  are  not  called  into 
action  with  nearly  the  same  readiness  and  energy,  when  the  stomach  is  dis- 
tended, as  when  it  is  empty ;  a  fact  of  which  any  one  may  convince  himself, 
by  observing  the  relative  facility  of  swallowing  at  the  commencement  and  the 
termination  of  a  fiill  meal.  No  one  will  assert  that  this  variation  is  an  effect 
of  the  will ;  indeed,  it  is  often  opposed  to  it ;  being  one  of  those  beautiful 
adaptations,  by  which  the  welfare  of  the  economy  is  provided  for,  but  which 
the  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites  opposes.  Most  of  the  movements  of 
this  animal,  and  of  others  of  the  class,  appear  to  be  equally  the  result  of  ex- 
ternal stimuli  with  that  already  described  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances, 
principally  those  of  absolute  locomotion  or  change  of  place,  that  any  evidence 
of  voluntary  action  can  be  discerned.  It  may  be  occasionally  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  one  or  more  of  the  tentacula  are  retracted  or  extended,  without  the 
sHghtest  appreciable  change  in  any  of  those  external  circumstances  which 
seem  ordinarily  to  affect  the  motions  of  the  animal ;  and  this  action  we  can 
scarcely  regard  as  otherwise  than  voluntary. 

131.  Thus  in  the  Nervous  System  of  Radiated  Animals,  we  have  an  instance 
of  that  community  of  function  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  organism  of  the 
lower  tribes,  when  contrasted  with  the  separation  which  is  perceptible  in  those 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale.  The  visceral  nerves  of  the  Asterias  are 
not  isolated  at  their  central  terminations  from  those  which  are  connected  with 
the  sensorial  and  locomotive  functions :  nor  are  those  whicli^  minister  to  the 
instinctive  actions  separable  from  those  which  convey  the  influence  of  the 
wiU.  Every  segment  of  the  body  appears  equal  in  its  character  and  endow- 
ments to  the  remainder ;  each  has  a  ganglion  appropriated  to  it ;  and,  as  the 
gangha,  like  the  segments,  are  all  alike,  neither  of  them  can  be  regarded  as 
having  any  presiding  character. 

132.  From  the  Radiated  we  now  pass  to  the  Molluscous  classes,  the  gene- 
ral character  of  which,  as  a  natural  group,  is  the  remarkable  predominance  of 
the  Nutritive  system  over  that  of  Animal  life.  In  fact,  although  the  organs 
which  minister  to  their  vegetative  Unctions  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  deve- 
lopment, the  animal  powers  of  sensation  and  locomotion  are,  in  general,  so 
feebly  manifested,  as  to  show  that  they  are  entirely  subservient  to  the  exercise 
of  the  former.  There  is  not  in  the  MoUusca,  as  in  the  Radiata,  any  repetition 
of  parts  around  a  common  centre ;  and  we  do  not,  therefore,  meet  in  them  with 
a  number  of  ganglia  nearly  or  altogether  alike  in  endowments.  In  some  of 
the  higher  species,  there  is  a  conformity  between  the  two  sides  of  the  body, 
or  a  lateral  symmetry :  which  involves  a  subdivision  of  some  of  the  ganglia, 
that  are  single  in  the  inferior  tribes,  into  two  masses,  which  always  remain  in 
connection  with  each  other.     With  this  exception,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all 
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be  tenned  the  branchial  ganglion.  Another  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  foot, 
which  may  be  called  the  pedal  ganglion.  And  there  is  sometimes  another, 
which  especially  suppUes  the  mantle  with  nerves ;  and  this  may  be  called  the 
palleal  gangUon.  The  distribution  of  their  nerves  to  the  different  organs 
would  alone  indicate  their  respective  functions  ;  but  these  are  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  that  very  great  variety  in  the  disposition  of  these  organs  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Mollusca.  The  development  of  the  sensory  organs,  the 
situation  of  the  gills,  the  structure  and  position  of  the  foot,  the  conk)rmation 
and  uses  of  the  mantle,  are  well  known  to  differ,  in  the  most  obvious  manner, 
in  genera  which  are  closely  allied  to  each  other.  Hence  the  anatomist  is  able, 
by  the  discovery  of  corresponding  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  particular  functions  of  its  different  centres.* 

133.  It  is  only  in  the  higher  tribes,  however,  that  this  separation  of  function 
is  evident ;  and  it  may  be  especially  noticed  in  the  class  gasteropoda  ;  which 
is  so  named  from  the  presence  of  a  kind  oi  foot,  or  locomotive  organ,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body, — this  being  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  muscular^ 
part  of  the  mantle  in  that  situation.  Of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  class, 
some  form  univalve  shells,  whilst  others  are  entirely  shell-less. — ^They  are  much 
superior  in  general  organization  to  the  animals  inhabiting  bivalve  shells,  which 
are  included  in  the  class  Conchifera;  and  this  superiority  manifests  itself 
strongly  in  the  development  of  the  powers  of  locomotion  and  sensatipn.  The 
Conchifera  belong  to  the  group  of  Aeephaloua,  or  headless  Mollusca ;  the 
mouth  not  being  placed  upon  a  prominent  part  of  the  body,  nor  guarded  with 
organs  of  specid  sensation.  The  lowest  form  of  this  ffroup  consists  of  the 
cl^  Tunicata  ;  composed  of  animals  in  which  the  whole  body  is  enclosed  in 
a  tunic  or  bag,  having  but  two  orifices,  through  one  of  which  the  water  is 
drawn  in  by  ciliary  action,  whilst  through  the  other  it  is  expelled.  This  bag 
forms  a  large  chamber,  the  Hning  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  respiratory 
function  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  hes  the  mass  of  the  viscera,  on  which  is  the 
true  mouth  or  entrance  to  the  stomach.  A  part  of  the  water  which  is  taken 
into  the  respiratory  chamber  flows  into  this,  and  passes  through  the  in- 
testinal canal ;  being  discharged  along  with  that  which  has  only  served.the 
purpose  of  aerating  the  blo(S.  These  animals  have  no  power  of  motion, 
but  such  as  is  effected  by  the  general  contraction  of  the  respiratory  sac ;  that 
is  efiected  by  a  single  ganglion  placed  between  its  orifices,  which  is  there- 
fore chiefly  a  brandiial  ganglion,  and  is  the  only  nervous  centre  they  po^ess. 
Although  none  of  the  gasteropoda  are  able  to  execute  very  active  move- 
ments, few  are  entirely  fixed ;  all  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers  for  their  supply  of  food;  and  the  higher  tribes  employ 
them  also  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  since  the  connection  of  two 
individuals  is  in  them  an  essential  part  of  this  function.  Although  the  foot 
is  the  chief  instrument  of  locomotion,  some  of  the  naked  aquatic  species  have 
other  means  of  propelling  themselves.  These  move  through  the  water  by  the 
imdulations  of  their  whole  bodies,  like  the  leech,  or  the  vermiform  fishes :  and 
a  few  appear  materially  assisted  by  an  expansion  of  the  mantle  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  body,  which  contains  muscular  fibres,  and  seems  to  act  as  a 
fin.  In  every  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  we  find  the  development  of 
specid  sensory  organs  to  bear  a  close  relation  with  that  of  the  locomotive  appa- 
ratus. In  the  present  instance,  we  observe  an  evident  example  of  this  general 
rule.  The  organs  of  vision,  which,  when  existing  at  all  among  the  Conchi- 
fera, were  very  imperfect,  are  here  almost  constant  and  more  highly  deve- 
loped; rudimentary  organs  of  hearing  maybe  detected;  the  tentacula  are  more 

*  See  Mr.  Garner  on  the  Nervous  System  of  the  MoUasca,  in  the  Linnaean  Transac- 
tions, vol.  xvii. 
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sensitive,  and  are  sometimes  increased  in  number  to  six  or  eight ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  occasionally  minister  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
These  senses,  as  well  as  the  locomotive  powers  of  the  animals,  have  an  obvious 
relation  with  the  supply,  of  the  digestive  system ;  which  is  not  here,  as  in  the 
inferior  classes,  dependent  upon  the  miscellaneous  aliment  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  by  the  movement  of  the  surrounding  fluid  medium,  but  is  more  limited 
as  to  the  character  of  the  food  to  which  it  is  adapted ;  so  that  the  animal  re- 
quires the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  proidmity  of  what  it  can 
digest. 

134.  It  is  not  a  Httle  curious,  however,  that,  although  the  general  surface 
appears  highly  susceptible  of  impressions  which  excite  responsive  movements 
adapted  to  fuml  some  important  office  in  the  economy,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
susceptible  of  painftd  impressions,  in  any  thing  like  the  same  decfree.  This, 
which  cannot  out  oe  regarded  as  a  beneficent  provision  for  the  happiness  of 
animals  so  incapable  of  oflering  any  active  resistance  to  injury,  would  appear 
'from  the  observations  of  various  experimenters,  and  especially  from  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Ferussac,  who  says,  "I  have  seen  the  terrestrial  Grasteropods 
allow  their  skin  to  be  eaten  by  others,  and,  in  spite  of  large  wounds  thus  pro- 
duced, show  no  pain.*'  This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  general 
views  of  the  operations  of  the  nervous  system ;  since  it  would  seem  to  confirm 
an  opinion  founded  upon  other  phenomena,  that  the  impressions  which  pro- 
duce reflex  actions  through  the  nervous  system  do  not  always  involve  the 
production  of  sensation.     (§  173 — 182.) 

135.  The  nervous  system  of  the  Gasteropoda  consists  of  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct centres ;  the  relative  position  of  which  varies  with  that  of  the  organs 
they  supply.  The  anterior  or  cephalic  ganglia  are  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
rest,  than  in  the  Conchifera ;  and  they  exhibit  a  tendency  tp  gain  a  position 
anterior  to  the  oesophagus,  and  to  approximate  towards  each  other,  so  as  to 
meet  and  form  a  single  ganglionic  mass  on  the  median  line.  The  branchial 
ganglion  is  constantly  to  be  met  with,  but  its  position  is  extremely  variable. 
This  centre,  however,  always  bears  a  close  relation  with  the  gills,  both  in  situa- 
tion and  in  degree  of  development;  and  even  where  conjoined,  as  it  frei^uently 
is,  with  the  pedal  ganghon,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  distnbution 
of  its  nerves,  as  well  as  by  its  separate  connection  with  the  cephalic  ganglia, 
which  is  always  noticed  in  such  cases.  This  may  be  observed  in  the  Patella 
(limpet)  and  Limax  (slug).  Sometimes  the  functions  of  this  ganglion  are 
subaivided  between  two ;  of  \srhich  one  is  still  appropriated  to  the  branchiaB ; 
whilst  the  other  is  connected  with  the  general  surface  of  the  mantle,  and  with 
the  respiratory  passages  which  are  prolongations  of  it,  and  hence  may  be 
called  the  palleal  ganglion.  The  position  of  the  pedal  ganglion  (which  is 
generally  aouble  in  the  Giasteropoda,  though  the  foot  is  single)  also  varies,  but 
in  a  less  degree,  since  it  is  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head. — 
Besides  these  nervous  centres,  we  find,  in  many  of  the  Gasteropoda,  a  sepa- 
rate system  connected  with  a  very  important  set  of  organs,  the  gustatory  and 
manducatory,  which  are  but  slighdy  shadowed  out  among  the  Conchifera.  In 
these  higher  tribes,  the  oesophagus  is  dilated  at  its  commencement  into  a  mus- 
cular cavity,  containing  a  curious  rasp-Uke  tongue,  often  supported  upon  car- 
tilages, which  serves  to  reduce  the  food ;  and  sometimes  furnished  with  homy 
maxillae.     The  nerves  which  supply  these  do  not  proceed  directly  from  the 
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we  shall  hereafter  inqmre,  may  be  called,  from  its  distribution,  the  stomatO' 
gastric  system. 

136.  The  ganglia  just  described  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  with 
those  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  Vertebrata,  the  distribution  of  whose 
nerves  is  analogous.  Thus  the  branchial  ganglion  obviously  corresponds  with 
that  portion  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  which  is  the  centre  of  the  respiratory 
actions  in  Vertebrata.  The  pedal  gangUon  is  analogous  to  that  division  of  the 
Spind  Cord,  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  extremities 
pass  off.  It  is  well  known  that  such  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  com- 
pletely isolated,  without  destroying  the  functions  to  which  they  minister. 
Thus,  the  brain  and  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  removed,-^hat 
portion  only  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  being  left  which  connects  the  principal 
respiratory  nerves,  in  fact  the  respiratory  ganglion, — and  yet  the  animal 
may  continue  to  exist  for  some  time.  It  is  then  reduced  to  a  condition  similar 
to  that  of  the  Tunicata,  whose  single  ganglion,  though  combining,  in  some 
degree,  the  functions  of  those  which  exist  separately  in  the  higher  tribes,  has 
evidently  the  regulation  of  the  respiratory  movements  for  its  chief  object.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  integrity  of  the  segment  of  the  cord,  with  which  the 
nerves  of  the  extremities  are  connected,  will  enable  them  to  execute  those 
movements  of  a  reflex  character  which  depend  upon  its  power  as  their  centre, 
even  though  it  is  isolated  from  every  other  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus.  The 
cephalic  gangha  must  be  regarded  as  analogous,  not  to  any  single  portion  of 
the  Encephalon  in  Vertebrata,  but  in  some  degree  to  the  whole.  We  find 
nerves  of  special  sensation  proceeding  from  them,  C€!rtainly  to  eyes  and  an 
auditory  apparatus,  perhaps  also  to  olfactive  organs,  as  well  as  others  of  com- 
mon sensation,  supplying  the  tentacula  and  mouth.  Hence  we  must  admit 
that  they  perform  the  functions  of  the  optic  ganglia  of  Vertebrata,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  olfactory  lobes,  as  well  as  of  the  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
in  which  the  sensory  portion  of  the  fifth  pair  terminates.  Moreover,  they 
certainly  give  origin  also  to  motor  nerves,  and  must  thus  perform  the  functions 
of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  from  which  the  corresponding  nerves  arise  in  Ver- 
tebrata, as  well  as,  perhaps,  of  the  Cerebellum.  And  if  we  regard  these 
animab  as  enjoying  the  perceptive,  reasoning  and  volitional  faculties,  in  how- 
ever low  a  degree,  we  must  attribute  to  their  cephalic  ganglia  some  portion  of 
the  attributes  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  highest  classes.  This  com- 
bination of  function  will  not  appear  so  extraordinary,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  all  the  central  operations  of  the  nervous  system  are  performed  in  the 
Tunicata  by  one  ganglion,  and  in  the  Radiata  by  a  series,  of  which  each  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  rest;  and  it  is  ^uite  conformable  to  the  general  principle 
of  the  gradual  specialization  of  function  which  may  be  observed  in  ascending 
the  scale  of  organization. 

137.  It  is  obvious  that  the  portion  of  the  Nervous  system  of  the  Gasteropod 
Mollusca,  into  the  analogies  of  which  we  have  thus  inquired,  cannot  in  the 
least  be  compared  as  a  whole  with  the  Sympathetic  system  of  the  Vertebrata, 
which  it  was  formerly  imagined  to  resemble.  The  distribution  of  some  of  its 
nerves  to  the  viscera,  however,  may  indicate  that  it  partly  performs  the  func- 
tions of  that  system;  with  which  it  is  structuraDy  intermixed,  even  in  Verte- 
brata,— as  the  late  inquiries  of  Muller,  Volkmann,  and  others  (of  which  the 
results  will  hereafler  be  stated^,  have  shown.  But  the  stomato-gastric  system 
may,  perhaps,  with  more  prooability  be  considered  as  executing  its  offices. 
Into  the  peculiar  character  of  that  system  we  shall  be  more  competent  to 
inquire,  when  we  have  traced  it  through  other  classes  of  In  vertebrata. 

138.  Having  thus  separately  considered  the  nervous  centres  of  the  Gastero- 
poda, and  determined  their  special  functions  by  their  structural  relations,  we 
shall  inquire  into  the  mode,  in  which  these  functions  are  combined,  so  as  to 
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Fig.  10.  enable  them  to  act  in  harmony.    This 

is  an  inquiry  of  much  interest,  in  re- 
ference to  the  determination  of  the 
offices  of  the  different  parts  of ^  the 
nervous  centres  in  Vertebrated  ani- 
mals. If  we  examine  the  mode  in 
which  the  different  ganglia  are  united 
by  connecting  tnmks,  we  are  led  to 
perceive  the  important  fact  that,  while 
thev  have  little  or  no  communication 
vntn  each  other,  they  are  all  directly 
connected  with  the  cephalic  ganglia; 
which  seem  thus  to  harmonize  and 
control  their  individual  actions.  Fre- 
quently a  communication  with  one 
another  appears  to  exist,  where  there 
is  really  none.  Thus,  in  the  Aplysia^ 
a  cord  passes  from  the  branchial  gan- 
glion, which  is  situated  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body,  to  the  pedal 
ganglion.  Where  such  is  the  case, 
the  trunk  is  not  united  with  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ganghon  through 
which  it  passes ;  but  the  two  remain 
distinct,  though  running  in  the  same 
direction.  Moreover,  the  double  func- 
tion of  a  ganglion  may  be  sometimes 
recognized,  by  its  being  connected 
with  the  cephahc  mass  by  a  double 
trunk.  Thus,  in  the  Aplysia,  that 
which  has  been  termed  the  pedal 
ganglion  is  really  made  up  of  a  pedal 
and  palleal  ganglion,  as  it  is  proved 
by  the  distribution  of  its  branches; 
and  in  conformity  with  this  double 
function,  we  find  it  communicating 
with  the  cephahc  mass  by  two  cords, 
besides  the  one  which  has  been  just 
mentioned  as  passing  through  it,  and 
which  appears  as  a  third.  In  the 
Bullsea,  wiiose  nervous  system  is  dis- 
posed on  the  same  general  plan,  the 
pedal  and  palleal  ^angha  are  sepa- 
rately connected  with  the  cephahc; 
the  cord  from  the  branchial  ganglion  passing  through  the  palleal. 

139.  Further,  a  careful  examination  of  these  gangHa,  and  of  their  connecting 
cords,  discloses  this  important  fact,  which  is  pecuHarly  evident  in  the  case  of 
the  pedcd  ganglia — that  the  cord  does  not  lose  itself  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
ganghon,  but  divides  itself  into  filaments,  which  mix  with  those  proceeding 
from  it,  to  form  the  nervous  trunks  which  it  distributes.  We  can  scarcely, 
then,  fail  to  infer  that  the  pedal  ganglion,  with  the  nervous  fibrils  proceeding 
from  itself,  is  the  source  of  the  reflex  actions  of  this  organ ;  whilst  the  filaments 
which  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  connecting  trunk,  and  which  are  thus 
connected  with  the  nucleus  of  the  cephahc  gangHa,  are  the  channels  of  sensory 
impressions,  and  of  the  motor  impulses  of  vohtion  or  instinct,     '"'"'    ' ' 


Nervous  system  of  Aplysia.  The  most  anterior 
ganglion  is  the  pharyngeal;  and  beloMr  this  is  seen 
the  eiphalie.  The  cephalic  is  connected,  by  three 
distinct  cords  on  each  side,  with  the  lateral  masses, 
which  combine  the  functions  of  pedal  and  paUeal 
ganglia;  these  are  united  WwH  each  other  by  two 
transverse  bands,  between  which  the  aorta  passes. 
From  the  lateral  ganglia,  a  connecting  cord  passes 
backwards  on  each  side  to  the  braruhial  ganglion ; 
this  cord  is  continuous  with  one  of  the  three  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cephalic  ganglion. 


This  is  well 
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illustrated  in  the  curious  disposition  of  parts  which  we  find  in  the  arms  of  the 
Cuttle-fish.  These  are  provided,  it  is  well  known,  with  a  series  of  suckers, 
which  are  to  the  animal  important  instruments  of  locomotion  and  prehension. 
It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Sharpey,  that  the  nerves  which  supply  these  arms 
are  furnished  with  ganglionic  enlargements,  of  which  one  corresponds  with 
each  sucker:  and  that  each  trunk  consists  of  two  tracts,  in  one  of  which  the 
Ganglionic  enlargements  exist ;  whilst  the  other  passes  continuously  over  these, 
out  sends  off  nervous  filaments,  which  help  to  form  the  branch  going  to  each 
sucker.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  white  or  fibrous  tract  is  the  motor  por- 
tion, and  the  ganglionic  the  sensory ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
known,  regarding  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  movements  of  the 
suckers.  When  the  animal  wishes  to  embrace  any  object  firmly  with  its  arm, 
it  brings  all  the  suckers  simultaneously  to  bear  upon  it.  There  can  be  httle 
doubt  that  this  action  is  occasioned  by  a  motor  impulse,  propagated  firom  the 
cephalic  masses  by  the  non-ganghonic  portion  of  the  cord,  which  supplies  all 
the  suckers  alike.  On  the  other  hand,  any  individual  sucker  ma^  be  made 
to  attach  itself,  by  placing  a  substance  in  contact  with  it  alone ;  this  action  is 
independent  of  the  cephalic  ganglia,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  will 
take  place  when  the  arm  is  severed  from  the  body,  or  even  in  a  small  piece  of 
the  arm,  if  recently  separated;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  reflection  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  sucker,  through  the  small 
ganriion  in  its  neighbourhcK>d,  where  it  excites  a  motor  impulse.  The  operation 
of  these  independent  centres  appears,  in  the  entire  living  animal,  to  be  con- 
trolled, directed  and  combined,  by  the  cephalic  ganglia,  through  the  medium 
of  the  fibrous  band  which  passes  over  them,  and  which  mixes  its  branches  with 
theirs.  A  very  similar  arrangement  will  be  presently  shown  to  exist  in  the 
double  nervous  column  of  the  Articulata. 

140.  Upon  reviewing  all  the  anatomical  facts  hitherto  stated,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  ganglionic  masses,  characterized  by  nuclei  of  gray  matter,  or  of 
something  equivalent  to  it,  seem  to  exist,  wherever  "it  is  desirable  that  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  aflferent  nerves  should  excite  motions ;  and  that,  as  we 
rise  in  the  scale,  there  isr  an  increase  in  the  number  of  centres  possessing  a 
diversity  of  functions.  We  have  seen  that  sometimes  these  centres  are,  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  disposition,  united  into  one  mass ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  organs  are  multiplied,  they  also  are  repeated  to  a  like  extent; 
especially  when  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  able  to  act  independently 
of  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  suckers  of  the  Cuttle-fish.  It  may  further 
be  remarked,  that,  wherever  the  presence  of  special  sensory  oi^fans,  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  body,  gives  to  tnat  part  a  predominance  over  the  remainder 
(the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal  being  always  in  this  neighbourhood),  we 
find  the  gangha  with  which  they  are  connected  possessing  a  special  relation 
with  all  the  rest,  which  these  do  not  possess  with  each  other.  It  is  obvious 
that,  where  visual  organs  are  developed,  the  impressions  made  upon  these  will 
determine  the  movements  of  the  animal  more  than  those  of  any  other  kind ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  information  they  communicate, 
that  the  cephalic  ganglion  4ias  such  an  evident  presiding  influence  over  the 
rest,  even  when  smaller  than  any  of  them.  This  is,  however,  more  the  case 
in  animals  whose  movements  are  rapid,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  perception 
of  distant  objects  is  more  important — as  in  the  Insect  tribes.  Except  in  the 
Cephalopoda,  the  subservience  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  nutritive  functions 
of  the  MoUusca  is  so  great,  that  it  might  ahnost  be  regarded  as  an  appendage 
to  the  digestive  organs,  destined  for  the  selection  and  prehension  of  aliment. 
But  in  the  more  active  members  of  that  class,  it  derives  a  more  elevated  cha- 
racter, from  the  development  of  organs  of  special  sensation  and  of  active  loco- 
motion. 
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\  14 1 .  The  animals  composing  the  group 
Articulata,  all  present,  in  a  more  or  less 
evident  degree,  a  division  into  segments, 
which  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  re- 
semble one  another,  as  in  the  Radiata. 
In  those  in  which  these  segments  differ 
but  little  (as  in  the  Centipede,  or  the  Ca- 
terpillar of  the  Insect),  the  nervous  system 
is  a  repetition  of  similar  parts;  disposed, 
not  in  a  circle,  as  in  the  Radiata,  but  in  a 
continuous  line.  The  most  interior  of  the 
ganglia,  however,  has  an  evident  pre- 
dominating influence  over  the  rest,  for 
the  reason  just  specified;  and  this  influ- 
ence will  be  found,  by  comparison  in  other 
classes,  to  diminish  with  the  loss,  and  to 
increase  with  the  development,  of  the 
faculties  of  special  sensation,  which  have 
their  seat  there.  The  locomotive  powers 
^are  just  as  pred(Hninant  in  the  Articulated 
series,  as  are  the  nutritive  functions  among 
the  Mollusca.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
development  of  the  Nervous  System  to 
bear  a  special  reference  to  them;  and  the 
sensori-motor  divisions  of  it  can  be  more 
distinctly  separated  than  in  the  Mollusca, 
from  the  portion  which  ministers  to  the 
organic  functions. 

142.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
Nervous  System  differs  so  little,  except  as 
to  the  denee  of  concentration  of  the  gan- 
glia, in  the  dififerent  classes  of  this  sub- 
kingdom,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
what  example  we  select.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  talfe  for  illustration  that  of  the 
Larva  of  the  Sphinx  Ligttatri,  or  Privet 
Hawk-Moth,  which  has  been  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  Newport.  Here  we  ob- 
serve a  chain  of  gan&^lia  running  from  one 
extremity  of  the  body  to  the  other,  along 
the  ventral  surface,  and  in  the  median 
line.  These  ganglia  are  connected  by 
trunks,  which,  on  close  examination,  are 
seen  to  consist  of  two  cords  closely  imited. 
The  cephaUc  ganglion  is  bilobed;  evi- 
dently consisting  of  two  masses,  which 
are  united  on  the  median  line.  These  re- 
ceive the  nerves  of  the  eyes  and  antennae ; 
but  they  are  still  of  small  size,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  low  development  of  the  sen- 
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difieient  ganglia  have  little  communication  with  each  other.  The  highest  of 
them,  situated  just  heneath  the  oesophagus,  is  connected  with  the  cephalic 
masses  by  two  cords,  between  wHich  that  canal  passes,  encircled,  as  it  were, 
in  a  ring. 

143.  The  most  detailed  account  of  the  conformation  of  the  Nervous  Centres 
in  the  Articulata,  is  that  recently  given  by  Mr.  Newport,  in  regard  to  the 
JtditSy  and  other  animals  of  the  class  Myriapoda.*  Their  general  arrange- 
ment corresponds  with  that  which  has  been  just  described  in  the  larva  of  the 
Sphinx  Ligustri;  but  the  number  of  ganglia  is  much  greater.  In  each 
lateral  half  of  the  cord,  two  distinct  tracts  or  layers  of  fibres  can  be  detected  ; 
of  these,  one — known  as  the  fibrous  /racf— is  continuous  with  the  brain,  and 
contains  no  gray  matter ;  whilst  the  other— known  as  the  ganglionic  tract — 
has  gray  matter  deposited  at  intervals  amongst  its  fibres,  some  of  which  are 
continuous  with  the  brain,  whilst  others  do  not  reach  it.  (Fig.  13,  a.)  Every 
nerve  that  is  given  off  from  this  ventral  column,  is  connected  Avith  both  tracts ; 
and  thus  it  has  two  sets  of  roots,  one  proceeding  to  the  brain,  the  other  enter- 
in^r  the  ganglion  near  which  it  arises.  Of 
this  last  division,  a  part  crosses  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  forming  the  commissural  fibres  which 
unite  together  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord ; 
whilst  another  bundle  of  fibres  runs  along  the 
side  of  the  ganglionic  tract,  for  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  its  length,  and  then  emerges 
again,  forming  part  of  another  nervous  trunk. 
In  Fig.  12  is  seen  Mr.  N.'s  representation  of 
one  of  the  ventral  ganglia,  and  part  of  the 
cord,  of  Polydesmus  macukUus  ;  showing  the 
lone^tudinal  and  commissural  fibres,  together 
with  those  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
fibres  of  reir^oreement.  These  lateral  fibres, 
which  do  not  pass  on  to  the  brain,  but  issue 
again  from  the  ventral  cord  at  a  point  a  little ' 
distant  from  their  entrance,  seem  to  be  more 
numerous  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  of 
the  Centipede  tribe,  than  in  its  front  portion  : 
and  thus  it  is,  that  the  whole  size  of  the  cord 
remains  nearly  the  same  along  its  entire  length; 
whilst  that  of  the  portion  which  passes  backwards  from  the  brain,  must  be  con- 
tinually diminishing^  as  it  gives  off  fibres  to  the  nerves. 

144.  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  oflices  which  the  ganglia  perform  in 
the  Mollusca,  and  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  cepnaHc  mass,  we 
shall  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  character  of  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus in  the  Articulata,  if  our  minds  be  unoccupied  by  any  preconceived  notion. 
When  we  examine  into  the  actions  of  the  ventral  cord,  we  perceive  that  those 
of  all  its  ganglia  are  similar  to  each  other ;  being  related  ojily  to  the  move- 
ments of  their  respective  segments,  and  of  the  mefhbers  which  belong  to  them. 
In  fact,  these  ganglia  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  repetitions  of  the  pedcd  or 
locomotive  ganglion  of  the  Mollusca.  It  is  easily  proved,  that  the  movements 
of  each  pair  of  feet  may  be  produced  by  that  ganglion  alone  with  which  it  is 


roTlion  of  the  ganglionic  tract  of  Po' 
lydesmus  maeulatut;  b,  inter-gangl ionic 
cord;  c,  anterior  nerves;  d,  posterior 
nerves;  /,  i,  fibres  of  reinforcement; 
g,  hf  commissural  fibres;  t,  longitudinal 
.  fibres,  softened  and  enlarged,  as  they 
pass  through  ganglionic  matter.  * 


•  _  - 1 ,  ^  _  J 
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If  a  Centipede  be  divided  into  several  portions  under  the  same  circumstances, 
each  will  execute  motions  of  progression  for  some  time.  But  it  is  evident  that 
these  must  be  placed,  in  the  living  animal,  under  some  general  control ;  by 
which  the  consentaneousness  of  action,  that  is  essential  to  regular  locomotion, 
may  be  produced.  This  is  easily  proved  by  experiment.  If  in  a  Mantis,  for 
example,  the  nervous  cord  be  divided  between  the  first  and  second  thoracic 
ganglia,  so  as  to  isolate  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  posterior  legs,  the  limbs 
will  continue  to  move  energetically,  but  not  with  a  combined  object,  and  no 
progression  will  take  place.  We  can  scarcely  account  for  the  exercise  of  this* 
general  control,  otherwise  than  by  attributing  it  to  the  fibrous  portion  of  the 
cord,*  which  connects  each  of  the  nervous  trunks  immediately  with  the  cepha- 
lic ganglia,  as  in  the  MoUusca ;  and  this  must,  therefore,  conduct  to  the  sen- 
sorium  (whose  seat  is  probably  in  the  latter)  the  impressions  which  there  pro- 
duce sensations,  and  must  convey  downwards  the  locomotive  impulse ;  whilst 
the  ganglion  of  each  segment,  with  the  filaments  connected  with  its  nucleus, 
will  form  the  circle  necessary  for  the  simply  reflex  actions  of  its  members. 
The  independence  of  the  segments  of  the  Articulata,  as  far  as  their  reflex 
actions  are  concerned,  and  their  common  subordination  to  one  presiding  centre 
of  the  will,  are  fully  explained  on  this  supposition.  It  is  also  quite  conform- 
able to  the  analogy  both  of  the  MoUusca  and  of  Vertebrata. 

145.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  reflex  actions  which  talie  place  in  the 
Articulata  after  decapitation,  is  very  remarkable ;  and  they  seem  to  have  a 
consentaneousness,  proportioned  to  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  the 
nervous  centres  in  the  respective  species.  Thus,  in  the  Centipede,  we  find 
the  ganglia  of  the  several  segments  distinct,  but  connected  by  a  commissural 
trunk.  Here  an  impression  made  equally  upon  the  afferent  nerves  of  aU  the 
ganglia,  wiU  produce  a  consentaneous  action.  Thus,  if  the  respiratory  orifices 
on  one  side  of  a  decapitated  Centipede  be  exposed  to  an  irritating  vapour,  the 
body  will  be  immediately  flexed  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  if  the  stigmata 
of  the  other  side  be  then  similarly  irritated,  a  contrary  movement  will  occur. 
But  different  actions  may  be  excited  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  cord,  by  the  pro- 
per disposition  of  the  irritating  Cause.  In  the  higher  classes,  however,  where 
the  gangha  of  the  locomotive  organs  are  much  concentrated,  the  same  irritation 
will  prcfduce  consentaneous  motions  in  several  members,  similar  to  those  which 
the  unmutilated  animal  performs.  In  the  Mantis  religiosa,  for  example, — 
which  ordinarily  places  itself  in  a  very  curious  position,  especially  when 
threatened  or  attacked,  resting  upon  its  two  posterior  pair  of  legs,  and  elevat- 
ing its  thorax  and  the  anterior  pair,  which  are  armed  with  powerful  claws,— 
if  the  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax,  with  its  attached  members,  be  removed, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  will  still  remain  balanced  upon  the  four  legs 
which  belong  to  it,  resisting  any  attempts  to  overthrow  it,  recovering  its  posi- 
tion when  disturbed,  and  performing  the  same  agitated  movements  of  the  wings 
and  elytra,  as  when  the  unmutilated  animal  is  irritated :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
detached  portion  of  the  thorax,  which  contains  a  ganglion,  will,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  head,  set  in  motion  its  long  arms,  and  impress  their  hooks  on 
the  fingers  which  hold  it.     These  facts  prove  unequivocally,  that  the  automa- 

•  It  is  believed  by  Mr.  Newport,  that  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  ganglionic  tracts  which 
lies  nearest  the  surface  ot  the  body,  may  be  the  channel  by  which  sensory  impressions 
are  conveyed  to  the  brain;  whilst  iht  fibrous  tract  itself  may  convey  downwards  the 
motor  impulses  which  originate  in  the  cephalic  ganglia.    The  chief  reason  for  this  sup- 
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tic  movements  of  these  parts,  which  are  performed  in  direct  respondence  to 
external  impressions,  are  only  dependent  for  their  stimulation  upon  that  gan- 
glionic centre  with  which  the  nerves  that  excite  them  are  immediately  con- 
nected. Another  instance,  related  hy  Burmeister,  is  still  more  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  movements  are  excited.  A  specimen  of 
the  Bvtiscus  sulcatus,  from  which  the  cephalic  gangha  had  been  removed, 
and  wnich  remained  in  a  motionless  condition  whilst  lying  with  its  abdomen 
on  a  dry  hard  surface,  executed  the  usual  swimming  motions,  when  cast  into 
water,  with  great  energy  and  rapidity,  striking  all  its  comrades  to  one  side  by 
its  violence,  and  persisting  in  this  for  half  an  hour. 

146.  These  conclusions  are  also  fully  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Newport,  upon  various  Insects  and  Myriapoda ;  the  results  of  which  have 
been  recently  made  pubhc*  The  following,  upon  the  Julua  terrestrisj  is 
particularly  interesting.  "  The  cord  was  divided  in  the  fourteenth  and  also 
the  twentieth  segment ;  and  the  intervening  portion  was  destroyed  by  break- 
ing it  down  with  a  needle.  The  animal  exhibited,  in  the  anterior  part  of  its 
body,  all  the  evidences  of  perfect  vohtion.  It  moved  actively  along,  turning 
itself  back  on  either  side  repeatedly,  as  if  to  examine  the  anterior  wounded 
portion,  which  it  felt  again  and  again  with  its  antennsB  ;  and  when  attempting 
to  escape,  frequently  turned  back  as  if  in  pain  and  aware  of  some  hindrance 
to  its  movements ;  but  it  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the 
posterior  part  of  its  body,  behind  the  first  incision.  In  those  segments  in 
which  the  cord  was  destroyed,  the  legs  were  motionless ;  while  those  of  the 
posterior  division,  behind  the  second  incisi9n,were  in  constant  bat  involuntary 
motion,  the  movements  being  similar  to  those  of  walking  or  running,  unifonnly 
continued,  but  without  any  consentaneous  action  with  those  of  the  anterior 
part,  by  which  locomotion  was  performed,  dragring  the  posterior  divisions  of 
the  body  after  them.  When  the  animal  was  held  by  the  posterior  segments, 
reflex  actions  were  excited  in  the  legs,  and  powerful  contractions  and  gyra- 
tions of  the  whole  animal  were  performed  in  those  segments ;  but  these  move- 
ments appeared  to  be  entirely  the  result  of  reflex  actions  of  the  muscles,  since 
exactly  similar  ones  took  place  in  the  whole  body  of  decapitated  specimens. 
At  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  the  most  perfectly  voluntary  acts  were  per- 
formed by  the  head  and  anterior  division  of  the  body,  such  as  locomotion  for- 
wards or  to  either  side,  avoidance  of  any  obstacle,  touching  it  with  the  anten- 
nae, (which  were  in  rapid  action,  as  in  an  uninjured  animal,),  and  attempting 
to  reach  and  to  climb  up  an  object  presented  to  it,  but  not  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  it.  But  reflex  movements  alone  existed  in  the  posterior  division,  in 
which  the  legs  were  very  slowly  moved,  even  when  the  animal  was  not  pro- 
gressing. Brisk  actions  were  now  more  easily  excited  in  them  than  at  first, 
either  by  contact  with  the  segments,  by  irritation  of  one  or  two  of  the  legs 
themselves,  or  by  a  sudden  current  of  air.  By  these  means,  when  the  animal 
was  lying  still,  actions  were  immediately  excited  in  all  the  legs  of  the  poste- 
rior parts  of  the  body^ianterior  and  posterior  to  those  which  were  irritated ;  and 
these  actions  were  induced  in  those  of  both  sides  of  the  body,  but  appeared  to 
commence  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  legs  correspondinff  to  those  which  were 
first  irritated.  In  eighteen  hours,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  was  quite 
dead,  so  that  no  motions  whatever  could  be  excited  in  it,  either  voluntary  or 
reflex ;  but  reflex  actions  were  then  readily  excited  in  the  posterior,  and  also 
shghtly  so  by  mechanical  irritation,  even  at  tfventy-four  hours."  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  we  may  obtain  more  decided  proof,  in  the  Articulated  series, 
of  the  real  character  of  re/lex  actions,  and  of  their  dependence. upon  a  distinct 
system  of  nerves,  than  we  can  draw  from  any  other  class  of  animals.  In  the 
Vertebrata,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  sensory  from  the  motor^ — ^the  afferent 

•  Philos.  Trans.,  1843,  p.  267. 
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from  the  ^ereni — ^fibres ;  but  the  distinctness  of  the  excito-motor  system  from 
the  sensori-voliticMial,  is  not  so  clearly  made  out.  Here,  however,  the  afferent 
and  efferent  fibres  cannot  be  readily  distinguished ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
reflex  actions,  which  manifest  themselves  when  the  communiccUion  with  the 
cephalic  ganglia  is  cut  off,  are  to  be  attributed  to  those  fibres  which  enter  the 
cord  under  the  afferent  character, — pass  into  the  edge  of  the  ganglion  as  the 
Jibres  of  reijiforcement,  or  cross  it  as  commissural  fibres, — and  then  emerge 
again  as  ^erent  fibres,  either  in  the  nerves  of  the  same  segment,  or  in  those 
of  another  more  or  less  distant.  By  traversing  the  cord  along  a  part  of  its 
length,  and  thus  placing  the  several  segments  in  communication  with  each 
other,  the  fibres  of  reinforcement  thus  constitute  a  part  of  the  Umgitvdinal 
filaments  of  the  cord, — ^the  remainder  consisting  of  the  fibres  continuous  with 
the  cephalic  ganglia. 

147.  Without  describing  in  minute  detail  the  forms  which  the  nervous 
system  presents  in  the  higher  classes  of  Articulata,  or  tracing  that  interesting 
series  of  changes  which  it  undergoes  during  the  metamorphosis  of  Insects,  a 
few  particulars  may  be  stated  on  these  subjects  as  having  an  immediate  bear- 
ing on  our  present  object.  The  nervous  system  of  the  Larva,  hke  that  of  the 
Annelida,  or  Myriapoda,  presents  an  obvious  relation  to  the  means  and  extent 
of  locomotion  possessed  by  the  animal.  Each  segment  is  equally  concerned 
in  locomotion;  and  with  each  is  associated  a  pedal  ganglion.  None  of  the 
movements  of  the  animal  are  very  energetic;  simple  and  slow  progression  is 
all  for  which  its  structure  is  adapted ;  and  the  uniformity  in  the  actions  of  its 
legs  would  render  it  easy  to  combine  them  at  the  will  of  the  animal^  even 
though  their  respective  centres  remain  much  isolated  from  one  another.  But, 
in  the  perfect  Insect,  the  whole  locomotive  apparatus  is  concentrated  in  the 
thorax.  The  six  legs  (which  are  now  all  that  remain),  and  the  single  or 
double  pairs  of  wings,  are  all  developed  from  its  three  segments ;  and  a  much 
greater  variety  of  action  ia  required,  as  well  as  more  complete  consentaneous- 
ness,  on  account  of  the  increased  number  and  velocity  of  the  movements  of  the 
animal.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  ganglionic  matter  of  the  ventral  cord  of 
perfect  Insects,  is  more  or  less  concentrated  in  the  thoracic  region ;  whilst  the 
ganglia  of  the  abdomen  are  usually  few  and  small ;  the  nerves  to  its  segments, 
however,  being  given  off  as  before  at  regular  intervals.-  In  some  of  the  Cole- 
optera  and  Hemiptera,  the  concentration  of  the  thoracic  ganglia  takes  place  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  seem  to  form  but  one  mass ;  and  this  is  the  case  also 
among  some  of  the  Crustacea,  the  different  forms  of  whose  nervous  system  are 
exactly  parallel  to  those  of  their  congeners  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  air 
and  laid.  The  nerves  which  supply  the  wings  of  Insects  are  found,  in  all 
stages  of  the  development  of  these  organs,  to  have  a  double  origin.  One  root 
arises  from  the  fibrous  tract  alone ;  whilst  the  other  takes  its  origin  from  both 
tracts  at  the  point  of  enlargement.  When  the  ganghonic  centres  which  sup- 
ply the  anterior  and  posterior  pairs  of  wings  remain  distinct,  there  is  a  curious 
plexiform  arrangement  of  their  nerves  ;  more  or  less  intricate,  according  as 
the  wings  are  destined  to  act  with  greater  or  less  consentaneous  energy ;  and 
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148.  Hitherto  we  have  e^oken  only  of  that  division  of  the  nervous  system 
of  the  Articulata,  which  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  with  the  sensory 
and  locomotive  ganglia  of  the  Mollusca ;  namely,  the  cephalic,  the  pedal,  and 
(in  some  instances)  the  palleal.  We  have  next  to  inquire  what  we  find  corre- 
sponding with  the  branchial  ganglion.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  of  Insects  is  dimised  throughout  the  whole  body,  so  that  its 
presiding  system  of  nerves  must  be  proportionally  extended ;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  prepared  to  find  the  branchial  ganghon  of  the  Mollusca  repeated, 
like  the  pedcd,  in  each  segment.  Besides  the  nervous  trunks  proceeding  from 
the  ventral  cord  at  its  ganglionic  enlargement,  we  find,  in  most  of.  the  Articu- 
lated classes,  a  series  of  smaller  nerves,  given  off  at  intermediate  points,  with- 
out any  apparent  sweUing  at  the  points  of  divergence.  The  connections  of 
these  are  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  thoracic  region,  just  as  the  Larva  is  pass- 
ing into  the  Pupa  state  ;  for  the  cords  of  the  ventral  column  then  diverge,  so 
that  an  additional  tract  may  be  seen,  which  occupies  the  central  fine.  By  a 
close  scrutiny,  this  tract  may  be  found  in  the  perfect  Insect,  on  the  superior  or 
visceral  aspect  of  the  cord ;  and  its  nerves  are  given  off  from  minute  gangli- 
onic enlargements  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  quite  unconnected  along  its  whole 
course  with  the  column  upon  which  it  lies.  Its  nerves,  however,  communi- 
cate with  those  of  the  sensori-motor  system ;  but  they  have  a  separate  distri- 
bution, being  transmitted  especially  to  the  tracheae,  on  the  parietes  of  which 

Fig.  13. 


Parts  of  Nervous  System  of  Anirulata.  after  Ne\nK)rt.    a,  sinRle  Kanglion  of  CetUipede,  much  enlarged. 
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they  ramify  minutely,  and  also  to  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  respiratory 
movements.  (The  latter,  however,  being  a  part  of  the  general  locomotive 
apparatus,  are  also  supplied  from  the  principal  ganglionic  column.)  These 
nerves,  then,  which  are  evidently  analogous  to  those  of  the  gills  and  siphonic 
apparatus  in  the  MoUusca,  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  with  the  pneu- 
monic portion  of  the  par  vagum  in  Vertebrata  (which  is  in  like  manner  distri- 
buted on  the  air-passages),  and  with  its  associated  motor  nerves. 

149.  In  comparing  the  nervous  system  of  Insects  with  that  of  the  higher 
Mollusca,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  more  in  the  arrangement  and  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  their  parts  than  in  their  essential  character.  In  both 
there  is  a  cephalic  division  of  the  ganglionic  centres,  in  which  sensibility  and 
psychical  power  appear  to  reside  more  particularly,  if  not  entirely.  In  both 
there  is  a  division  specially  appropriated  to  the  locomotive  apparatus,  differing 
only  in  the  multiplication  of  the  centres  in  Insects,  conformably  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  members  they  supply;  and  sometimes  consolidated  to 
nearly  the  same  degree.  In  both,  also,  we  find  a  division  appropriated  to  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  in  which  there  is  a  corresponding  muhiplicity  of  cen- 
tres in  the  Articulata,  in  harmony  with  the  universal 
Fig.  14.  distribution  of  their  tracheal  system.    And  in  both,  as 

we  shall  now  see,  there  is  a  separate  system  of  nerves, 
distributed  to  the  alimentary  apparatus,  and  supplying 
the  organs  of  mastication  (with  the  salivary  glands),  of 
deglutition,  and  of  digestion. 

160.  Of  the  stomatO' gastric  system,  some  traces 
may  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  Articulated  classes. 
Thus,  in  the  Leech,  we  find  a  minute  ganglion  existing 
at  the  base  of  each  of  the  three  teeth  which  form  the 
mouth;  these  ganglia  are  connected  together,  and,  to 
the  cephalic,  by  slender  filaments ;  and  they  seem  also 
to  be  in  connection  with  other  filaments,  which  may 
be  traced  on  the  alimentary  canal.  As  a  specimen  of 
its  highly-developed  form,  we  shall  describe  that  of 
the  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris  (common  Mole-Cricket). 
Here  we  find  it  consisting  of  two  divisions ;  one  placed 
on  the  median  line,  which  may  hence  be  called  the 
median  system;  the  other  running  on  each  side  at 
some  little  distance,  and  hence  called  the  lateral  sys- 
tem. The  Median  system  appears  to  originate  in  a 
small  ganglion,  situated  anteriorly  and  inferiorly  to 
the  cephauc  mass,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
connecting  branch  on  each  side.  From  this  ganghon, 
nerves  proceed  to  the  walls  of  the  buccal  cavity,  the 
mandibles,  &c.  Its  principal  trunk,  however,  (the  re- 
current of  authors,)  is  sent  backwards  beneath  the 
phar3mx.  The  ramifications  of  this  are  distributed 
along  the  (Esophageal  tube  and  dorsal  vessel ;  whilst 
the  trunk  passes  downwards  to  the  stomach,  Avhere  its 
branches  inosculate  with  those  supplied  by  the  lateral 
system,  and  seem  to  assist  in  forming  a  pair  of  small 
ganglia,  from  which  most  of  the  visceral  nerves  radi- 
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lie  the  second  pair,  which  are  in  connectidn  with  them.  Two  cords  pass 
backwards  on  each  side,  one  derived  from  the  anterior,  the  other  from  the 
posterior,  of  these  gangHa.  They  run  along  the  sides  of  the  (Esophagus  and 
dorsal  vessel;  and,  afler  inosculating  with  the  branches  of  the  central  system, 
enter  the  two  cceliac  ganglia,  from  which  branches  radiate  to  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

151.  This  system  of  ganglia  and  nerves  has  an  evident  affinity  with  the 
Sympathetic  system  of  Vertebrata,  as  well  as  with  some  parts  of  the  Cerebro- 
spinal system,  more  especially  with  the  Par  Vagum.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  Pneumogastric  nerve  of  Vertebrata  is  distributed  to  three  separate 
systems — the  respiratory,  the  circulating,  and  the  digestive.  As  we  know  that 
the  ultimate  fibrils  of  nerves  never  anastomoze,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
Inranches  might  be  separately  traced  backwards  into  their  gan^onic  centres ; 
and  they  may  thus  be  regarded  as  ftmctumaUy  three  distinct  nerves,  though 
bound  up  in  a  single  trunk.  There  is  no  difficulty,  then,  in  understanding 
that  the  respiratory  system  of  Insects  and  other  Invertebrata  may  be  analogous 
with  the  pneimionic  portion  of  the  Par  Vagum ;  although  it  bears  no  relation 
with  the  cardiac  and  gastric  divisions  of  the  nerve.  To  the  latter  divisions 
the  analogy  of  the  recurrent  nerve  becomes  sufficiently  plain,  when  we  look 
at  its  distribution  up(m  the  dorsal  vessel,  oesophagus,  and  stomach  ;*  but  its 
commencement  in  the  anterior  ganglion,  which  also  supplies  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  might  seem  to  place  it  on  a  different  footing,  until  we  have  deter- 
mined the  true  analogy  of  this  last  centre.  It  may  be  inferred  from  its  situa- 
tion, and  from  the  distribution  of  its  nerves,  that  this  anterior  ganglion  is 
analogous  both  to  the  labial  and  pharyngeal  gangha  of  the  higher  Mollusca. 
These  appear  to  form  a  division  of  the  nervous  system,  by  which  the  actions 
immediately  concerned  in  the  prehension  of  food  are  performed ;  and  these 
seem  almost  as  independent  of  the  cephalic  ganglia  as  are  those  of  respira- 
tion. There  is  evidently,  however,  a  greater  tendency  towards  the  union  of 
these  centres  with  the  oesophageal  collar  than  of  those  presiding  over  the 
respiratory  function,  which  is  more  independent  of  the  will. 

152.  The  division  of  the  nervous  system  of  Vertebrata  with  which  this 
Stomato-Gastric  system  corresponds,  is  a  question  of  more  apparent  difficulty ; 
but  if  we  bring  into  comparison  not  only  the  highest  but  the  lowest  forms  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  apparatus,  the  chief  difficulties  wijl  be  removed.  The  ana- 
logies drawn  frcHn  the  distribution  of  the  nervous  branches  would  lead  us  to 
infer,  that  the  third  division  of  the  Fifth  pair  (including  its  sensory  and  motor 
origins),  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal,  and  the  gastric  portion  of  the  Pjir  Vagimi, 
would  most  nearly  represent  it.  Now,  when  the  fifth  pair  is  traced  back  to  its 
true  origin,  it  is  found  to  be  not  a  cerebral  but  a  spinal  nerve ;  and  it  is  then 
seen  to  arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  such  close  approximation  with  the 
Par  Vagum  and  Glosso-Pharyngeal,  as  to  show,  that  if  this  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous centres  were  isolated  from  the  rest,  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  it 
would  form,  anatomically,  as  well  as  functionally,  a  natural  group.  The  fifth 
pair,  like  other  spinal  nerves,  may  act  in  a  simply  reflex  character;  although, 
in  Man,  it  is  usually  under  the  dcwninion  of  the  will.  In  the  lower  aninuds 
we  find  these  reflex  actions  bearing  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  voluntary 
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Par  Yagum  is  very  intimate  in  Fishes,  the  class  which  approaches  nearest  in 
the  character  of  its  nervous  system  to  the  Invertehrata.  We  may  reasonably 
infer,  then,  that  the  anterior  gang^Hon  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  reflex  actions 
of  the  nerves  which  correspond  to  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  to  the 
,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  to  the  gastric  portion  of  the  P.ar  Vagum,  in  Vertebrata; 
Avhilst  the  branches  which  connect  them  with  the  cephalic  gangUa,  bring  these 
nerves  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  latter. 

153.  The  lateral  gangha  seem  more  analogous  to  the  centres  of  the  Sympor 
thetic  system  in  Vertebrata;  especially  in  the  connection  of  their  branches 
with  all  the  other  systems  of  nerves;  and  in  the  share  which  they  have  in  the 
formation  of  the  coeliac  ganglia.  This  view  of  the  relative  functions  of  these 
two  divisions  of  the  stomato-gastric  system,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
the  connection  between  the  Sympathetic  system  of  Fishes  and  the  Par  Vagum 
is  much  more  intimate  than  in  the  higher  Vertebrata;  although,  even  in  the 
latter,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  it  is  by  no  means  so  slight  as  it  appears.* 

154.  Upon  taking  a  general  review  of  the  facts  which  have  been  stated, 
and  of  the  inferences  which  have  been  erected  upon  them,  we  perceive  that 
between  the  strictly  sensorial  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  those  ope- 
rations in  which  its  irUemuncial  character  only  is  employed,  a  tolerably  distinct 
line  of  demarkation  may  generally  be  drawn.  We  nave  hitherto  viewed  this 
apparatus  under  two  aspects: — 1.  As  the  instruinent  of  the  mind,  by  which  it 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  through  the  medium  of  sensation, 
and  operates  upon  it  by  an  exercise  of  volition.  2.  As  the  means  by  which 
various  movements  are  excited  in  the  bodily  structure,  that  are  immediately 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  organic  functions,  and  to  its  protection 
from  injury;  these  motions  take  place  in  direct  respwidence  to  external  im- 
pressions, tvithaut  the  intervention  of  the  vnUy  without  any  designed  adapta- 
tion to  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  and  often  without  its  consciousness 
being  necessarily  aflfected. — The  first  of  these  objects  appears  to  be  answered, 
chiefly  if  not  entirely,  by  the  cephaUc  gangha  and  the  nerves  proceeding  from 
them.  The  second  is  carried  into  eflfect  by  the  gangha  connected  with  each 
organ,  or  series  of  organs,  whose  movements  are  thus  excited.  We  have  seen, 
that,  however  small  is  the  bulk  of  the  cephaUc  gangha  compared  with  the 
sum  of  the  other  masses,  they  send  nerves  to  every  part  of  the  body  supphed 
by  the  latter;  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem',  of  controUing,  harmonizing,  or 
antagonizing  their  actions.  These  nerves  proceed  as  connecting  trunks  from 
the  cephahc  gangha  to  the  other  centres ;  and  then  divide  into  filaments,  which 
unite  with,  those  proceeding  from  them  to  the  several  organs.  Each  organ, 
therefore,  receives  four  sets  of  fibres ; — an  afferent  and  efferent  set,  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  cephalic  gangha,  and  are  the  channels  of  sensation,  and  of  the 
influence  of  the  will; — and  an  afferent  and  efferent  set,  which  connect  it  with 
its  ovm  pecuhar  ganglion,  as  well  as  with  other  similar  gangha;  and  which 
serve  to  convey  the  stimulus  of  impressions  that  produce  motions  by  reflected 
influence.  In  proportion  as  the  special  sensory  organs  are  developed,  and  the 
actions  of  the  animal  are  less  completely  of  a  simply  reflex  character,  we  find 
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able  s^daptation  of  means  to  ends;  as  in  the  construction  of  habitations  by 
various  Insects,  and  especially  by  the  social  Hymenoptera.  But  few  persons 
will  maintain  that  this  adaptation  is  performed  by  the  mind  of  the  animal ; 
since,  on  this  supposition,  every  Bee  solves  a  problem  which  has  afforded 
scope  for  the  laborious  inquiries  of  ^he  acutest  human  mathematician.*  The 
adaptation  is  in  the  original  construction  of  a  nervous  system,  which  should 
occasion  particular  movements  to  be  performed  under  particular  external  condi- 
ticms ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  these  are  performed  by  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species,  when  placed  in  the  same  conditions,  leads  at  once 
to  the  behef,  that  they  must  be  independent  of  any  operations  so  variable  as 
those  of  judgment  and  voluntary  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Verte- 
brata,  we  find  the  purely  instinctive  movements  forming  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  whole  actions,  and  brought  under  a  more  complete  subjection  to-  the 
sensori-vohtional  system.  This  is  evident  from  the  greater  variety  which  the 
actions  exhibit;  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  adapted  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances ;  from  the  degree  in  which  they  may  be  modified  by  education ;  and 
from  various  other  indications  of  a  superior  kind  of  IntelUgence.  At  last,  in 
Man,  those  instinctive  movements  which  are  not  immediately  requisite  (tike 
those  of  respiration]  for  the  maintenance  of  the  organic  functions,  are  placed 
under  the  control  ot  the  will.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  locomotive  organs, 
whose  reflex  actions  are  entirely  guided  by  the  wiU ;  being  only  distinguish- 
able, when,  from  peculiar  states  of  the  system,  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
brain  upon  them  is  suspended. 

156.  There  is  a  third  aspect,  however,  under  which  we  are  to  consider  the 
Nervous  System ;  and  this  becomes  more  important  in  the  highest  division  of 
the  Animal  kingdom,  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  dwell.  We  have  hitherto 
spoken  only  of  its  influence  on  the  contractile  properties  of  the  tissues,  to 
which  it  is  distributed.  It  has,  however,  an  important  and  direct  connection 
with  the  purely  organic  functions  of  Nutrition  and  Secretion ;  and  we  shall 
see  reason  to  regard  it  as  the  means,  not  only  of  placing  the  animal  in  relation 
with  the  extemcQ  world,  but  of  harmonizing  and  controlling  the  organic  changes 
taking  place  in  its  own  structure,  and  of  bringing  these  under  the  influence  of 
particular  mental  conditions.  The  opinion  is  entertained  by  many,  that  all 
the  organic  functions  ard  dependent  upon  the  innervation  supplied  to  them  by 
the  system  of  nerves,  which  has  been  termed  Sympathetic  or  vHceral,  It  is 
incumbent,  however,  on  those  who  uphold  the  necessity  of  this  nervous  power, 

*  The  hexagonal  form  of  the  cell  is  the  one  in  which  the  greatest  strength,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  cylindrical  cavity  required  for  containing  the  larva,  are  attained, 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  material.    But  the  instinct  which  directs  the  Bees  in  the 
construction  of  the  partition  that  forms  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  cell,  is  of  a  nature 
still  more  wonderful  than  that  which  governs  its  general  shape.   The  bottom  of  each  cell 
rests  upon  three  partitions  of  cells  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  comb;  so  that  it  is 
rendered  much  stronger  than  if  it  merely  divided  the  cavities  of  two  cells  opposed  to  one 
another.    The  partition  is  not  a  single  plane  surface ;  but  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
rhomboidal  planes,  uniting  in  the  centre  of  each  cell.    The  angles  formed  by  the  sides 
of  these  rhombs,  were  determined  by  Ihe  measurements  of  Maraldi  to  be  109®  28'  and 
70^  32' ;  and  these  have  been  shown  by  mathematical  calculation  to  be  precisely  the 
angles  at  which  the  greatest  strength  and  capacity  can  be  attained  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  wax.    The  solution  of  the  problem  was  first  attempted  by  Kcenig,  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Bernouiili;  and  as  his  result  proved  to  differ  from  the  observed  angle  by 
only  two  minutes  of  a  degree,  it  was  presumed  that  the  discrepancy  was  due  to  an  error 
of  observation,'  which  it  was  easv  to  account  for  bv  the  smallness  of  the  surfaces  whose 
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to  prove  it  definitely ;  since  all  analogy  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  We 
may  regard  the  capability  of  separating  a  particular  secretion  from  the  blood, 
as  a  peculiar  property  inherent  in  the  glandular  membrane,  just  as  contractility 
is  the  inherent  property  of  muscular  fibre.  As  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  excitable  and  contractile  tissues  in  Aijimals  rec^uires  a  nervous  system  to 
act  as  a  conductor  between  them,  and  to  blend  their  actions,  so  may  the  com- 
plicated organic  functions  of  Animals  require  to  be  harmonized  and  kept  in 
sympathy  with  each  other,  by  some  mode  of  communication  more  direct  and 
certain  than  that  afforded  by  the  circulating  system,  which  is  th^ir  bond  of 
union  in  Plants.  We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  that  the  visceral 
system  does  not  exist  in  a  distinct  form  in  the  lower  classes  of  Invertebrated 
animals ;  and  also  that  the  nervous  system  of  these  classes  cannot,  as  a  whole, 
be  compared  with  it,  although  it  may  be  regarded  as  containing  some  rudi- 
ments of  it.  As  the  divisions  of  this  system  become  more  evident,  however, 
and  the  organic  functions  more  complicated,  some  appearance  of  a  separate 
Sjrmpathetic  system  presents  itself;  but  this  is  never  so  distinct  as  in  Verte- 
brata.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that, — as  the  Sjrmpathetic  system  is 
not  developed  in  proportion  to  the  predominant  activity  of  the  functions  of 
organic  life  (which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Moilusca  when  contrasted  with  the 
Articulata),  but  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  higher  divisions  of  the 
nervous  system, — its  ofiice  is  not  to  contribute  to  these  functions  any  thing 
essential  to  their  performance ;  but  rather  to  exercise  that  general  control  over 
them,  which  becomes  the  more  necessary  as  they  become  more  independent  of 
one  another ;  and  to  bring  them  into  relation  with  the  system  of  Animal  life. 

VII.  Nervous  System  of  Vertebrata, 

157.  When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  Nervous  system  of  the  Verte- 
brated  classes,  we  are  immediately  struck  by  two  remarkable  differences  which 
its  condition  presents,  from  that  under  which  we  have  seen  it  to  exist  in  the 
Invertebrata.  In  the  latter  it  has  seemed  but  a  mere  appendage  to  the  rest  of 
the  organism^ — a  mechanism  superadded  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  its  various 
parts  into  more  advantageous  relation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Vertebrata 
the  whole  structure  appears  subservient  to  it,  and  designed  but  to  carry  its 
purposes  into  operation.  Again,  in  the  Invertebrata,  we  do  not  find  any  special 
adaptation  of  the  organs  of  support,  for  the  protection  of  the  Nervous  System. 
It  is  either  enclosed,  with  the  other  soft  parts  of  the  body,  in  one  general  hard 
tegumentary  envelop,  as  in  the  Echinodermata  and  Articulata,  or  it  receives 
a  still  more  imperfect  protection,  as  in  the  Moilusca.  In  the  latter,  the  naked 
species  are  destitute  of  any  means  of  passive  resistance,  and  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem shares  the  general  exposed  condition  of  the  whole  body;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that,  in  the  testaceous  kinds,  the  portion  of  the  body  contain- 
ing the  nervous  centres  should  be  protruded  beyond  the  shell,  whilst  the  prin- 
cipal viscera  are  retained  within  it.  Now,  in  the  Vertebrata,  we  find  a  special 
and  complex  bony  apparatus,  adapted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Nervous  svstem ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  a  jointed 
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food,  the  control  of  the  locomotive  apparatus  seems  to  he  placed.  Now,  in  the 
Vertebrata  we  have  the  locomotive  powers  of  the  Articulata  (comparatively 
reduced,  however,  in  activity^,  united  with  the  complex  nutritive  system  of 
the  Mollusca ;  and  we  find  this  combination  manifested,  not  only  in  the  organs 
themselves,  but  in  the  Nervous  System,  which  stands  in  so  close  a  relation 
with  them.  The  Spinal  Cord  of  Vertebrata  is  evidently  the  analogue  of  the 
ventral  columns  of  Articulata.  It  is  a  continuous  ganglion,  containing  two  por- 
tions as  distinct  as  the  two  tracts  in  the  Articulata; — ^fibrous  structure,  which 
is  continuous  between  the  Brain  and  the  spinal  nerves,  and  thus  resembles  the 
white  trait  in  Insects; — and  a  ganglionic  portion,  principally  composed  of 
gray  matter.  Into  this  gray  matter,  as  in  the  ventral  ganglia  of  Insects,  a  part 
of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  may  be  traced ;  whilst  others  pass  on  continu- 
ously to  the  brain.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (commonly 
termed  the  Medtdla  Oblon^fota),  we  find  the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  special 
sensation ;  and  the  organs  which  these  supply  are  placed  in  immediate  proxi- 
mity with  the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal,  holding  the  same  relation  to 
it  as  in  the  Mollusca.  But  in  addition  to  these,  we  find  two  ganghonic  masses 
in  all  Vertebiata,  to  which  we  have  no  distinct  analogue  in  the  lower  classes — 
the  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  and  the  Cerebellum.  With  the  development  of  the 
former  of  these,  the  perfection  of  the  reasoning  powers  appears  to  hold  a  close 
relation ;  that  of  the  latter  seems  connected  with  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  the  adjustment  and  combination  of  the  locomotive  powers,  when  the  variety 
of  movements  performed  by  the  animal  is  great,  and  the  harmony  required 
among  them  is  more  perfect.  Upon  these  points,  however,  we  shall  hereafter 
dwell. 

159.  The  Visceral  system  of  nerves  now  assumes  a  more  distinct  form. 
It  does  not  share  the  protection  of  the  Spinal  column ;  but  its  ganglia  lie  for 
the  most  part  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  trunk.  The  connections  of  the 
Cerebro-Spind  and  Sympathetic  systems  may  be  best  studied  in  the  trunk ; 
since  the  regularity  of  the  distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves  prevents  the  exist- 
ence of  that  doubt  regarding  the  nature  of  the  communication  which  obscures 
the  relation  of  the  cranial  nerves  with  the  sympathetic.  The  great  visceral 
gangha — ^the  cardiac  and  semilunar, — may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  true 
centres  of  the  Nervous  system  of  Organic  life ;  whilst  the  chain  of  ganglia, 
which  he  along  the  spine,  are  intermediate  between  these  and  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  When  the  filaments  connecting  these  ganglia  with  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  are  closely  examined,  they  are  found  to  contain  both  kinds 
of  fibres;  and  they  can  no  more,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  roots  by  which 
the  sympathetic  system  arises  from  the  cerebro-spinal  (as  they  Avere  formerly 
considered),  than  as  the  roots  by  which  the  latter  originates  from  the  former. 
The  white  tubular  fibres  which  these  filaments  contain,  are  found,  upon  close 
examination,  to  be  derived  from  both  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  not  from 
the  posterior  only,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  quantity  of  white  fibres  in 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  this  lateral  chain  of  ganglia,  is  much  greater  than 
that  contained  in  the  nerves  of  the  solar  plexus ;  and  it  is  confirmatory  of  the 
idea  just  stated  (that  the  visceral  gangha  are  the  true  centres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system),  to  find  that  the  nerves  proceeding:  from  them  are  almost  entirely 
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Fig.  16. 


this  series  of  ganglia  also  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  that  sys- 
tem ;  and  as  bearing  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  gray  fibres  contained 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  as 
that  which  the  semilunar  ganglia 
have  to  the  nerves  of  the  solar 
plexus, — in  other  words,  acting  as 
their  centres  of  power. 

160.  The  branches  pf^oceeding 
from  the  Semilunar  ganglia  are 
distributed  upon  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  and  those  of  the  Cardiac 
gangUa  upon  the  heart  and  the 
vessels  proceeding  from  it.  The 
latter  seem  to  accompany  the  arte- 
rial trunks  through  their  whole 
course,  ramifying  minutely  upon 
their  surface ;  and  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  they  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  over  their  func- 
tions. What  the  nature  of  that 
influence  is,  however,  will  be  a 
subject  for  future  inquiry.  It  is 
so  evidently  connected  with  the 
operations  of  nutrition,  secretion, 
&c.,  that  the  designation  of  "  nerv- 
ous system  of  organic  life,"  as  ap- 
plied to  this  system,  does  not  seem 
objectionable,  provided  that  we  do 
not  understand  it  as  denoting  the 
dependence  of  these  functions  upon 
it.  Even  in  Vertebrata,  however, 
we  do  not  always  find  the  visceral 
system  distinct  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal. In  the  Cyclostome  Fishes, 
the  par  vagum  supplies  the  intes- 
tinal canal  alon^  its  whole  length, 
as  well  as  the  heart ;  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  distinct  sympathetic 
can  be  discovered.  In  Serpents, 
again,  the  lower  part  of  the  ah- 
mentary  canal  is  supplied  from 
the   Spinal  Cord,  and  the  upper 


A  view  of  ihe  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve— -1,  the  plexus  on  the  carotid  artery  in  the  carotid  foramen ; 
2,  sixth  nerve  (motor  extcrnus) ;  3,  first  branch  of  the  fifth  or  ophtlialmic  nerve ;  4,  a  branch  on  the  sep- 
tum narium  going  to  the  incisive  foramen;  5,  the  recurrent  branch  or  vidian  nerve  dividing  into  the  caro- 
tid and  petrosal  branches;  6,  posterior  palatine  branches;  7,  the  lingual  nerve  joined  by  the  corda  tympani; 
8,  the  poriio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  or  the  facial  nerve;  9,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion;  10.  the  mid- 
dle cervical  ganglion;  11,  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion;  12,  the  roots  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerve 
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part  by  the  par  vagum ;  and  though  the  lateral  cords  of  the  S3rmpathetic  may 
be  traced,  thev  are  almost  destitute  of  ganglia.  Even  in  the  highest  Verte- 
brata,  some  of  the  glands,  of  which  the  secretion  is  most  directly  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  mind,  are  supplied  with  most  of  their  nerves  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system;  thus,  the  lachrymal  and  sublingual  glands  receive  large 
branches  from  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  mammary  glcmds  nrom  the  intercostal 
nerves.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  not  improbable,  that  the  organic 
fibres  contained  in  these  nerves,  and  principally  derived  from  the  ganglia  at 
their  roots,  are  the  most  direct  channels  through  which  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion and  secretion  are  influenced  by  mental  emotions ;  and  that  the  ofiice  of 
the  distinct  visceral  system,  is  rather  to  bring  these  functional  changes  into  har- 
mony with  each  other  than  to  supply  any  condition  necessary  for  the  separate 
operations  themselves. 

161.  The  Spinal  Cord,  with  its  encephaUc  continuation— the  Medulla 
Oblongata, — may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  essential  part  of  the  nervous 
system  of  Vertebrata.  Although  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  in  Man  bear  so 
large  a  proportion  to  it  in  size,  that  the  Spinal  Cord  seems  but  a  mere  append- 
age to  them,  the  case  is  reversed  when  we  look  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
scale ; — the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  in  many  Fishes  being  but  ganghonic  pro- 
tuberances from  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  animals  are 
capable  of  living  without  the  brain,  whilst  they  at  once  die  if  deprived  of  the 
spinal  cord,  simiciently  demonstrates  this.  The  spinal  cord,  then,  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  Invertebrata,'may  be  regarded 
as  including  their  respiratory,  stomato-gastric,  and  pedal  ganglia.  That  these 
should  be  associated  togetner,  can  scarcely  be  considered  remarkable.  It 
is  obviously  convenient  that  they  should  all  be  enclosed  in  the  bony  sheath 
provided  for  their  protection;  and  their  closer  relation  favours  that  sympathy 
of  action,  which  is  so  important  in  animals  of  such  complex  structure  and 
mutually  dependent  functions  as  the  higher  Vertebrata.  An  animal,  either 
congenitally  or  experimentally  deprived  of  its  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  one  of  the  Acephalous  Mollusca.  It  can  perform 
those  respiratory  movements  on  which  depend  the  maintenance  of  its  circula- 
tion, and  consequently  its  whole  organic  hfe ;  it  can  swallow  food  brought 
within  its  reach,  and  it  can,  in  some  degree,  exert  its  locomotive  powers  to 
obtain  it ;  but  it  is  unconscious  of  the  direction  in  which  these  can  be  best 
employed,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  suppUes  of  food  that  come  within  its 
grasp.  The  Acephalous  Mollusca  are  so  organized,  that  they  find  support 
from  the  particles  brought  in  by  their  respiratory  current ;  but  the  more  highly- 
organized  Vertebrata  are  not  capable  of  so  existing,  and  they  must  have  their 
food  provided  for  them  by  an  exertion  of  the  mental  powers.  So  long  as  an 
encephalous  Vertebrate  animal  is  duly  supplied  with  its  requisite  food,  so  long 
may  it  continue  to  exist ;  and  thus  it  is  seen  that  the  operations  of  the  brain 
are  rather  connected  with  the  tntelHgence  than  with  the  blind,  imdesigning 
instinct  of  the  animal. 

162.  It  is  only  in  the  Vertebrata,  that  the  difference  between  the  afferent 
and  efferent  fibres  of  the  nerves  has  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The 
merit  of  this  discovery  is  almost  entirely  due  to  Sir  C.  Bell.  He  was  led  to 
it  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  of  a  highly  philosophical  character;  and  though 
his  first  experiments  on  tne  spinal  nerves  were  not  satisfactory,  he  virtuaBy 
determined  the  respective  functions  of  their  two  roots,  by  experiments  and 
pathological  observations  upon  the  cranial  nerves,  before  any  other  physio- 
logist came  into  the  field.*  Subsequently  his  general  views  were  confirmed 
by  the  very  decided  experiments  of  MuUer ;  but,  until  very  recently,  some  ob- 

•  See  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  140,  Ac 
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scurity  hung  over  a  portion  of  the  phenomena.  It  was  from  the  first  maintained 
by  Magendie,  and  has  been  subsequently  asserted  by  other  physiologists,  that 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  were  both  concerned  in  the 
reception  of  sensations  and  in  the  production  of  motions;  for  that,  when  the 
anterior  roots  were  touched,  the  animal  gave  signs  of  pain,  at  the  same  time 
that  convulsive  movements  were  performed ;  and  that,  on  touching  the  poste- 
rior roots,  not  only  the  sensibility  of  the  animal  seemed  to  be  affected,  but  mus- 
cular motions  were  excited.  These  physiologists  were  not  willing,  therefore, 
to  admit  more  than  that  the  anterior  roots  were  especially  motor,  and  the  pos- 
terior especially  sensory.  But  the  recently  attained  knowledge  of  the  reflex 
function  of  the  spinal  cord,  enables  the  latter  portion  of  these  phenomena  to 
be  easily  explained.  The  motions  excited  by  irritating  the  posterior  root  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  its  connection*  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  anterior  roots  and  of  the  trunks  into  which  they  enter;  whilst 
they  are  not  checked  by  the  separation  of  the  posterior  roots  from  the  jperi- 
pheral  portion  of  the  trunk.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  excitation  of  the 
posterior  root  does  not  act  immediately  upon  the  muscles  through  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve,  which  they  contribute  to  form,  but  that  it  excites  a  motor  impulse 
in  the  Spinal  Cord,  which  is  propagated  through  the  anterior  roots  to  the  peri- 
phery 01  the  system.  The  converse  phenomenon,  the  apparent  sensibility  of 
the  anterior  roots,  has  been  still  more  recently  explained  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Kronenberg  ;*  who  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
a  branch  of  the  posterior  root  passing  into  the  anterior  root  at  their  point  of 
inosculation,  and  then  directing  itself  towards  the  cord  (§  124). 

163.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distinctness  of  the  system  of  nerves  concerned 
in  the  simply  reflex  actions,  from  those  which  minister  to  sensation  and  voli- 
tion by  their  connection  with  the  brain,  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  in  the 
Invertebrated  classes.  When  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  had 
grounded  his  opinion  more  upon  physiological  phenomena  than  upon  anato- 
mical facts,  the  statement  did  not  command  general  assent ;  since,  while  the 
phenomena  were  admitted,  the  inferences  which  he  drew  from  them  by  him 
were  not  regarded  as  necessary  results.  When,  however,  the  anatomy  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  Vertebrata  was  more  closely  inquired  into  (by  Mr.  Grain- 
ger, who  had  been  partly  anticipated  by  Bellingen),  it  was  found  to  present 
certain  phenomena  which  might  be  regarded  as  supporting  Dr.  M.  HaU's 
views ;  and  when  the  inquiry  was  extended  to  the  Invertebrated  classes,  the 
confirmation  was  found  to  be  still  more  decisive.  In  our  previous  sketch  these 
doctrines  have  been  treated  as  established;  since  they  have  been  found  not 
only  to  correspond  with  the  facts  disclosed  by  anatomical  research,  but  to  be 
required  by  them.  We  shall  now  apply  them  to  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the 
Vertebrata. 

104.  The  Spinal  Cord  consists  of  two  lateral  halves;  these  are  partially 
separated  in  the  higher  classes,  by  the  superficial  anterior  and  posterior  fis- 
sures ;  and  in  Fishes  by  an  internal  canal,  which  is  continuous  with  the  fourth 
ventricle.t    This  canal  is  evidently  the  indication  of  that  complete  separation 
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apex  scarcely  decussate ;  but,  ia  ascending  towaids  Fig.  16. 

the  higher  classes,  the  communication  between  the 
two  sides  is  more  intimate,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  pyramidal  fibres  crosses  to  the  opposite  sides. 
In  all  the  Vertebrata,  the  true  Spinal  Cord  contains 
gray  substance,  or  something  equivalent  to  it;  thus 
possessing  the  character  of  a  continuous  ganglion. 
The  proportion  of  the  vertebral  column  which  this 
ganglionic  portion  occupies,  is,  however,  extremely 
variable;  depending  principally  on  the  position  of 
the  chief  organs  of  locomotion.  Thus,  in  the  Eel, 
and  other  Vermiform  Fishes,  it  is  continued  through 
the  whole  spinal  canal;  whilst  in  the  Lophius  and 
Tetraodon,  whose  body  is  less  prolonged,  and  more 
dependent  for  its  movements  upon  the  anterior  extre- 
mities, the  true  Spinal  Cord  scarcely  passes  out  of 
the  cranium.  The  quantity  of  gray  matter  is  nearly 
uniform  in  every  part  of  the  cord,  where  there  is  no 
great  diversity  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves  which 
originate  from  each  portion.  In  most  Fishes,  for 
example,  the  body  is  propelled  through  the  water 
more  by  the  lateral  action  of  the  flattened  tnmk 
(whose  surface  is  extended  by  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
iSns  erected  upon  prolongations  of  its  vertebrae),  than 
by  the  movements  of  its  extremities,  which  serve  prin- 
cipally to  guide  it.  Hence  we  usually  find  the  amount 
of  gray  matter  varying  but  little  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  cord.  But  in  the  Flying-fish,  and  others  wnose  pectoral  fins  are  unusually 
powerful,  a  distinct  ganglionic  enlargement  of  the  cord  takes  place  where  the 
nerves  are  given  on.  In  Serpents,  again,  the  spinal  cord  is  nearly  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  length ;  whilst  in  Amphibia  it  is  so  during  the  Tadpole 
condition,  but  presents  enlargements  corresponding  to  the  antenor  and  poste- 
rior extremities,  when  these  are  developed ;  at  the  same  time  becoming  much 
shortened,  as  the  tail  is  less  important  to  locomotion,  or  is  altogether  atrophied. 
In  Birds,  the  ganglionic  en- 


Nervous  CentTCB  in  Frog; 
▲,  olfaotiTe  ganglia;  b,  cere- 
bral heaiiapheres ;  c,  optic 
ganglia;  d,  cerel^ellum,  so 
unall  as  not  to  cover  the  4ih 
ventricle,  or  cavity  left  by  the 
divergence  of  the  columns  of 
the  Spinal  Cord. 


largements  are  generally  very 
perceptible;  and  bear  a  close 
relation  in  size,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  locomotive 
organs  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Thus,  in  Birds  of 
active  flight,  and  short  power- 
less legs,  the  anterior  enlarge- 
ment is  the  principal ;  but  in 
those  which  are  more  adapted 
to  run  on  land  than  to  winfir 
their  way  through  the  air,  such 
as  the  whole  tribe  of  Struthi- 
ous  birds,  the  size  of  the  pos- 
terior enlargement  is  very  re- 
markable. Hence  we  have 
a  right  to  infer,  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  gray 
matter  in  the  cord  has  some 
connection  with  the  amount  of 


Fig.  17. 


Transverse  sections  of  human  Spinal  Cord  at  different 
points,  showing  proportional  quantity  and  arrangement  of 
gray  and  white  matter  at  each;  after  Solly:  1,  opposite  11th 
dorsal  vertebra ;  2,  opposite  10th  dorsal ;  3,  opposite  6th  dor- 
sal ;  4,  opposite  5th  dorsal ;  5,  opposite  7th  cervical ;  6,  oppo* 
site  4th  cervical ;  7,  (^)posite  3d  cervical ;  8,  section  of  medulla 
oblongam  through  centre  of  corpus  olivare. 
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power  to  be  supplied;  and  this  exactly  corresponds  with  what  has  been 
observed  in  the  Articulated  classes,  and  especially  in  watching  the  metamor- 
phosis of  Insects.  In  Birds  and  Mammalia,  however,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
gray  matter  in  the  spinal  cord  does  not  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it,  as  in  the  lower  Yertebrata ;  and  the  reason 
of  this  seems  obvious.  The  actions  of  the  locomotive  organs  are  less  and  less 
of  a  reflex  character,  and  are  more  directly  excited  by  the  will,  and  conse- 
quently by  the  brain,  than  in  the  inferior  tribes;  and  just  in  proportion,  there- 
fore, to  the  development  of  the  Brain,  will  it  become  the  centre  of  all  the  actions 
performed  by  the  animal,  and  the  Spinal  Cord  a  mere  appendage  to  it.  Still, 
in  all  the  Mammalia,  even  in  Man,  do  we  find  these  ganglionic  enlargements 
of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  in  Man  it  is  the  posterior  (or  rather  the  inferior)  one 
which  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  gray  matter.  In  the  cord  of  this  class, 
too,  the  lateral  halves  are  much  more  intimately  united  than  in  the  classes 
below ;  for  not  only  is  the  central  canal  for  the  most  part  absent,  but  the  two 
crescent-shaped  pktes  of  gray  matter  are  united  by  a  transverse  lamella,  which 
connects  their  centres  like  a  conunissure. 

165.  The  Cord  is  traversed,  not  onlv  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  fissures, 
but  by  two  furrows  on  each  side,  marking  out  three  columns  upon  it.  We 
have,  therefore,  on  each  half  of  the  cord,  an  anterior,  middle  or  lateral,  and 
posterior  column.  The  points  of  the  crescentic  lamellse  of  gray  matter  ap- 
proach these  furrows  pretty  ck)sely;  but  elsewhere  the  gray  matter  is  covered 
deeply  by  the  fibrous  columns.    Each  spinal  nerve  arises  from  two  sets  of 

roots.  The  anterior  roots  join  the  spinal 
Fig.  18,  cord  near  the  anterior  furrow;  and  the 

posterior  near  the  posterior  furrow. 
Respecting  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  principal  divisions  of  the  cord, 
a  considerable  diversity  has  existed 
among  the  statements  of  anatcHnists; 
but  it  seems  to  be  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  that,  as  in  the  Articulata, 

A  transvene  section  of  the  Spinal  Marrow.—  ^  part  of  each  roOt  enters  the  fiffOV  mat- 

1, 1,  the  two  h«Jve.  of  ^e  spinal  "lamm ;  2,  Uie  ^^j.  ^^  gangliomc  portion  of  the  COrd, 

antenor  middle  fissure ;  3,  the  posterior  middle  fis-  fi  ^              _^     •             ^*                     'aI.     •* 

snre;4,thepoeitionoftliecineritiou.matterloeach  whilst  a  part    IS   COntmuOUS    With    itS 

half  of  the  spinal  marrow;  6,  the  origin  of  one  of  ^"^^  OlfibrOUS  COlumUS.     The  COUrse 

the  anterior  roou  of  a  spinal  nerve;  6,  the  origin  of  of   the    fibres    which    enter    the    gray 

one  of  the  powerior  roou.  *  matter,  has  been  lately  displayed,  in 

part,  at  least,  by  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Stilling.*  It  appears  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots,  some  form  loops 
in  the  gray  matter,  and  become  continuous  with  those  of  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  same  side,  as  seen  at  a,  fig.  19.  Others  cross  the  gray  matter,  and  become 
continuous  with  those  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  opposite  side,  as  seen  at  b.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  fibres,  being  unconnected  with  the  brain, 
constitute  the  system  to  which  reflex  actions  are  due.   Although  Dr.  Stilling's 
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Structure  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  ac- 
cording to  Stilling ;  a,  posterior  fibres 
continuous  with  the  anterior  of  the 
same  side,  through  the  nucleus  of 
the  cord ;  b,  posterior  fibres  continu- 
ous with  the  anterior  of  the  opposite 
side. 


tenor  columns  only,  and  that  the  posterior  are  Fig.  19. 

restricted  to  the  lateral  columns.     On  the  other 

hand,  Mr.  Grainger  and  Mr.  Swan  maintain  that 

hoth  sets  are  connected  with  the  lateral  cclamns 

only ;   the  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  fissures 

dennitely  limiting  the  two  roots.     Perhaps  both 

these  statements  are  rather  too  exclusive.     The 

anterior  roots  would  seem  to  have  a  connection 

with  both  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns ;  and 

the  posterior  cannot  be  said  to  be  restricted  to  the 

lateral  column,  some  of  their  fibres  entering  the 

posterior  division  of  the  cord. 

166.  As  the  white  or  fibrous  portion  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  is  continuous  with  the  medullary 
matter  of  the  Brain,  the  roots  of  the  nerves  which 
enter  it  are  in  reality  thus  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  and  Cere- 
bellum ;  and  the  posterior  division  of  these  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  conducting  to  the  bram 
those  impressions  which  there  become  sensa- 
tions ;  whilst  the  anterior  roots  convey  the  motive 
influence,  which  has  been  propagated,  by  a  volun- 
tary or  emotional  impulse,  down  the  tract  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  with  which  they  are  continuous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  one  portion 
of  each  set  of  roots  through  the  gray  matter 
of  the  Cord,  completes  the  nervous  circle  re- 
quired for  the  perfonnance  of  reflex  actions ;  and  by  this  they  would  seem 
to  take  place  in  Vertebrated  animals,  just  as  through  the  distinct  system  of 
excito-motor  fibres  in  the  Articulata  (§  143).  The  fibres  which  pass  continu- 
ously from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  on  the  same  side, 
probably  constitute  the  channel  of  those  reflex  actions,  which  can  be  excited 
in  a  part  supplied  by*any  compound  nerve,  by  stimulating  its  afferent  fibres, 
and  thus  causing  a  motor  impulse  to  be  transmitted  from  the  Spinal  Cord  along 
its  efferent  portion.  The  fibres  which  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  will  produce 
similar  movements  in  its  corresponding  parts.  And  the  fibres,  if  such  there 
be,  that  pass  from  the  posterior  (afferent)  roots  of  each  nerve,  into  the  anterior 
(motor)  roots  of  distant  nerves,  would  convey  to  a  great  variety  of  muscles,  the 
influence  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  a  single  afferent  nerve.  It  follows,  then,  on 
this  view  of  the  character  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  that  the  continuity  of  the  fibrous 
tracts  is  all  that  is  required  to  convey  the  influence  of  the  brain  to  the  parts 
below ;  whilst  the  completeness  of  the  nervous  circle  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  reflex  actions  excited  through  it.  This  is  found  to  be 
strictly  true ;  the  former  having  been  observed  in  cases  of  disease,  and  the 
latter  having  been  proved  by  experiment.  As  far  as  simple  reflex  actions 
are  concerned,  there  is  as  much  segmental  independence  in  Vertebrata,  as  in 
the  Articulata ;  but  these  actions  seldom  have  so  completely  the  character  of 
adaptation,  and  are  of  a  more  irregular  and  convulsive  nature.  Still,  however, 
there  is  an  essential  correspondence  between  them ;  and  we  may,  therefore, 
regard  the  distinction  between  the  reflex  and  voluntary  movements  as  the  same 
in  each  group  ;  the  former  predominating  in  Articulata,  the  latter  in  Verte- 
brata. On  this  view,  then,  each  spinal  nerve  contains  at  least  four  sets  of 
fibres.  , 

I.  A  sensory  bundle  passing  upwards  to  the  brain, 

11* 
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n.  A  motor  set,  convepng  the  influence  of  volition  and  emotion  downwards 
from  the  brain. 

III.  A  set  of  excitor  or  centripetal  fibres,  terminating  in  the  true  spinal  cord 
or  ganglion,  and  conveying  impressions  to  it. 

IV.  A  motor  or  centrifugal  set,  arising  from  the  same  ganglionic  centre,  and 
conveying  the  motor  impulse  reflected/row  it  to  the  muscles. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  third  are  united  in  the  posterior  or  afferent  roots  ;  the 
second  and  fourth  in  the  anterior  or  efferent  roots. 

167.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  the  fibres  within  the  Spinal  Cord; 
and  some  recent  eJfcperiments  by  Valentin,  appear  to  prove,  that  Sir  C.  Bell 
was  not  altogether  correct  in  his  idea  that  the  functions  of  the  columns  of 
the  cord  are  respectively  similar  to  those  of  the  roots  connected  with  them. 
Cases,  indeed,  are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  in  which  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  columns  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  injury  or  disease,  without 
any  corresponding  loss  of  the  function  attributed  to  it.  Such  cases  have  kept 
alive,  in  the  mincb  of  many  eminent  practical  men,  a  considerable  distrust  of 
the  accuracy  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  conclusions.  We  have  seen  that,  in  regard  to 
the  roots  of  the  nerves^  his  first  statements  have  been  confirmed,  and  rendered 
more  precise,  by  subsequent  researches  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  anterior  and  posterior  divisions  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  Belhngeri 
was  led,  by  experiments  on  the  spinal  cord,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  were  for  the  flexion  of  the  various  articulations,  and  the 
posterior  for  their  extension.  He  also  was  wrong,  in  extending  an  inference, 
founded  on  experiments  on  the  Cord,  to  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  The  recent 
experiments  of  Valentin,  whilst  they  fully  confirm  Sir  C.  Bell's  determination 
of  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  coincide,  to  no  small  degree,  with 
Bellingeri's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  offices  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  divi- 
sions of  the  Cord.  He  obtained  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  Frog,  neither 
the  superior  nor  inferior  strand  of  the  cord  ^posterior  and  anterior  columns  in 
Man)  solely  possess  motor  functions ;  but  he  round  that,  when  the  former  were 
irritated,  sensations  predcmiinated ;  and  when  the  latter,  motions  were  chiefly 
excited.  He  further  states  that,  if  the  superior  strand  {posterior  column)  be 
irritated  at  the  point  at  which  the  nerves  of  either  extrAnity  are  given  off*,  that 
extremity  is  extended  /  and  that  if  the  inferior  strand  {anterior  column)  be 
irritated,  the  extremity  is  flexed.  At  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  cord,  there- 
fore, it  would  appear  that  the  motor  fibres  of  the  extensors  pass  towards  the 
superior  stratum  (posterior  column  in  Man),  whilst  those  of  the  flexors  are 
continuous  with  tne  inferior  stratum  (anterior  column);  their  course  being 
more  altered,  however,  when  they  are  examined  far  from  the  point  of  issue. 
This  doctrine  was  confirmed  by  experiments  on  Mammalia ;  and  is  borne  out 
(according  to  Valentin)  by  pathological  phenwnena  observed  in  Man.  Accord- 
ing to  this  eminent  physiologist,  also,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  is  analogous 
to  the  extended  state  of  the  extremities ;  and  he  has  noticed  a  manifest  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sphincter  ani  in  the  frog,  when  the  superior  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
was  irritated  so  as  to  produce  extension  of  the  limbs.  These  statements  are 
entitled  to  considerable  weight,  on  account  of  the  quarter  from  which  they 
come  ;  but  they  are  not,  perhaps,  to  be  received  altogether  without  Iwsitation, 
until  confirmed  by  other  physiologists,  especially  whilst  the  phenomena  of 
reflex  action  are  still  so  imperfectly  known.  For  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
whilst  stimulation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord  may  excite  direct  motions  of 
flexion,  in  preference  to  those  of  extension,  the  movements  of  extension  pro- 
duced by  stimulating  the  posterior  column  may  be  of  a  reflex  character. 

168.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  functioas  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
are  essentially  different  along  its  whole  length.  Everywhere  it  appears  to 
consist  of  a  ganglionic  centre,  supplying  nerves  to  its  particular  segment ;  and 
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of  connecting  fibres,  by  which  the  nerves  proceeding  from  any  one  division 
are  brought  into  relation  with  distant  portions  of  the  organ,  and  with  the  large 
ganghonic  masses  at  its  anterior  extremity.  In  this  respect,  then,  it  corre- 
sponds precisely  with  the  double  nervous  cord  of  the  Articulata ;  the  only 
prominent  difference  between  the  two  being,  that  in  the  former  the  ganglionic 
matter  is  continuous  from  one  extremity  of  the  organ  to  the  other,  whilst  in 
the  latter  it  is  interrupted  at  intervals ;  and  in  the  MoUusca,  the  centres  are 
still  further  separated  from  each  other.  The  connection  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
with  the  large  gsmglia  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  is  effected 
by  means  of  processes  from  its  superior  extremity,  the  arrangement  of  which 
is  somewhat  complex.  This  portion  of  the  cord,  which  also  lies  within  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  has  been   termed  the  Medulla  Oblongata,     It  has 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


M\\ 


A  poiterior  superior  view  of  the  Pons  Varolii,  the 
Cerebellum,  and  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Spinalis. 
1, 1.  the  crura  cerebri ;  2,  the  pons  varolii  or  tuber-an- 
nul aris;  3,  its  middle  fossa;  4,  an  oblique  band  of  me- 
dullary matter  seen  passing  from  its  side ;  5,  the  external 
surface  of  the  cms  cerebelli  in  lis  natural  slate ;  6,  the 
same  portion  deprived  of  outer  layer;  7,  the  nervous 
matter  which  united  it  to  4;  8,  the  trigeminus  or  fiAh 
pair  of  nerves;  9,  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve — the 
white  neurine  is  seen  passing  from  the  obligue  band 
which  comes  from  the  corpus  resiiforme  to  the  trige- 
minus nerve  in  front,  and  the  auditory  nerve  behind ; 
10,  11,  the  superior  portion  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum;  12,  lobulus  amygdaloides ;  13,  corpus  oli- 
vare ;  14.  corpus  pyramidale ;  15,  medulla  spinalis. 


A  posterior  view  of  the  Medulla  Ob- 
longata, as  split  open  vertically  on  the 
middle  line.— At  the  bottom  of  the  fis- 
sure is  a  succession  of  fasciculi  which 
interlock  and  cross  ftom  right  to  left. 
The  cerebellum  has  also  been  cut  off 
from  iu  crura  with  great  care,  so  as  to 
show  plainly  the  three  principal  ele- 
ments in  its  composition.  1,  the  thalami 
nervi  optici.  slightly  separated;  2,  the 
corpora  geniculata;  3,  the  tnbercula 
quadrigemina;  4,  the  pineal  gland  di- 
vided in  the  middle ;  5,  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  laid  open;  6,  the  fasciculated 
portion  of  the  crura  cerebelli ;  7,  8, 9,  the 
internal,  middle  and  external  fasciculi 
of  the  crura  cerebelli ;  10,  root  of  the  au- 
ditory nerve ;  11,  corpus  restiforme ;  12, 
posterior  portion  of  the  corpus  pyrt- 
midale ;  13,  posterior  middle  fissure  of 
the  spinal  marrow ;  14,  point  of  the  cala- 
mus seriptorius;  15,  15,  between  these 
figures  is  seen  the  interlocking  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
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An  anterior  view  of  the  Me- 
dulla Oblongata  and  of  the  tcr- 
minaiioa  of  the  decussation  of 
Miiischelli.— 1,  the  pons  va- 
rolii ;  3,  the  emmineniia  oliva- 
ria ;  3,  the  corpus  pyramid  ale ; 
4,  the  corpus  restiforme ;  5,  the 
decussation  of  Mitischelli;  6, 
the  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  7,  the  lateral 
columns. 


Fig.  22.  been  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  seat  of  vitality ;  but 

the  only  real  foundation  of  this  idea  is,  that  it  is  the 
great  centre  of  the  Respiratory  actions,  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  all  the  other  functions  are  depend- 
ent. The  Brain  may  be  removed  from  above,  and 
nearly  the  whole  Spinal  Cord  from  below,  without  an 
immediate  check  being  put  upon  all  the  phenomena 
of  life.  In  this  Medulla  Oblongata, /owr  different  parts 
may  be  distinguished  on  each  side ; — 1,  The  Anterior 
Pyramids,  or  Corpora  Pyramidcdia  ;  %  The  Ohvary 
bodies,  or  Corpora  Olivaria  ;  3,  The  Restiform  bodies, 
or  Corpora  Reatiformia^  otherwise  called  Processus 
a  Cerebello  ad  meduHam  Oblongatam;  4,  The  Pos- 
terior Pyramids,  or  Corpora  Pyramidalia  Posteriora. 
The  connections  of  these  with  the  Brain  above,  and 
with  the  Spinal  Cord  below,  will  be  now  traced.* 

169.  As  our  object,  however,  is  rather  Physiolo- 
gical than  purely  Anatomical,  we  shall  commence  with 
a  description  of  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts,  which 
may,  according  to  Sir  C.  Bell,t  be  very  distinctly  sepa- 
rated in  the  Pons  Varolii.  The  Pons  has  been  correctly 
designated  as  the  great  Commissure  of  the  Cerebel- 
lum, enclosing  the  Crura  Cerebri ;  and  its  transverse 
fibres  not  only  surround  the  longitudinal  bands  which 
connect  the  Cerebrum  with  the  Spinal  Cord,  but  pass 
through  them,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  isolate  the  two 
lateral  halves  from  one  another,  and  to  form  a  complete  septum  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  each.  The  Motor  tract  is  brought  into  view, 
by  simply  raising  the  superficial  layer  of  the  Pons,  and  tracing  upwards  and 
downwards  the  longitudinal  fibres  which  then  present  themselves.  It  is  then 
found,  that  these  fibres  may  be  traced  upwards,  chiefly  into  the  Corpora  Striata, 
whence  they  radiate  to  the  Hemispheres ;  and  downwards,  chiefly  into  the  An- 
terior Pyramids.  From  this  tract  arise  all  the  Motor  nerves  usually  reckoned 
as  Cerebral;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  Figure. — ^The  Sensory 
tract  is  displayed,  by  opening  the  Medulla  Oblongata  on  its  posterior  aspect ; 
and  then  separating  and  turning  aside  the  Restiform  Columns,  so  as  to  bring 
into  view  the  Posterior  Pyramids  which  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius.  On  tracing  their  fibres  upwards,  it  is  found  that  they  form  a  part 
of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  Crura  Cerebri,  ultimately  passing  on  to  the  Thalami 
nervorum  opticorum,  whence  they  radiate  to  the  Hemispheres.  From  this 
tract,  no  motor  nerves  arise ;  but  on  tracing  it  downwards  into  the  Spinal 
Cord,  it  is  found  that  the  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  pair  terminates  in  it,  and 
that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  evidently  connected  with  its 

•  Great  diversities  will  be  found  in  the  accoants  given  of  these  connections  by  differ- 
ent authors ;  some  of  which  are  attributable  to  a  variation  in  the  use  of  terms,  which 
mast  not  pass  unnoticed.  By  the  majority  of  Anatomists,  the  name  of  Corpora  Resiifur- 
mia  is  given  to  the  Cerebellar  Columns;  and  this  designation,  therefore,  it  seems  advisa- 
ble to  retain.  Some,  however,  and  amongst  them  Dr.  J.  Reid,  in  his  late  very  excellent 
description  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  (Edinb.  Med.  &  Surg.  Journal, 
Jan.  1841,)  give  the  name  to  the  columns  that  pass  up  from  the  posterior  division  of  the 
spinal  cord  into  the  crus  cerebri, — which  are  here  called  (after  Sir  C.  Bell)  the  posterior 
pyramids;  and  apply  the  term  Posterior  Pyramids  to  the  Cerebellar  column.  The  truth 
is  that,  as  Sir  C.  Bell  has  justly  observed,  all  the  tracts  of  fibrous  matter  connecting  the 
Brain  with  the  Spinal  Cord  have  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form;  and  it  might  be  added 
that  all  have  something  of  a  restiform  or  cord-like  aspect. 

f  Philosophical  Transactions,  1835. 
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Course  of  the  Moior  tract-  after  Sir  C.  Bell,  a,  a,  fibrei  of  the  hemispherea,  converging  to  form  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  cms  cerebri;  b,  the  same  tract  where  passing  the  cms  cerebri;  c,the  right  pyramidal 
body,  a  little  above  the  point  of  decussation ;  d,  the  remaining  part  of  the  pons  varolii,  a  portion  having  been 
dissected  off  to  expose  b.— 1,  olfactory  nerve,  in  outline ;  2,  union  of  optic  nerves ;  3,  3,  motor  ocuH ;  4, 4, 
patheticus ;  5, 5,  trigeminus ;  6, 6,  its  muscular  division ;  7,  7,  its  sensory  root;  8,  origin  of  sensory  root  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  9,  abducena  oculi ;  10,  auditory  nerve ;  11,  facial  nerve ;  12, 
eighth  pair ;  13,  hypoglossal ;  14,  spinal  nerves ;  15,  spinal  accessory  of  right  side,  separated  fiom  par  vagum 
and  glosso-pharyngeal. 

continuation.  Also  forming  part  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  cms  cerebri, 
and  separated  from  the  anterior  by  the  transverse  septum,  is  a  layer  of  fibres 
which  ascends  from  the  Olivary  bodies,  some  of  which  terminate  in  the  Cor- 
pora Quadrigemina. 
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Course  of  the  Sensory  tract,  after  Sir  C.  Bell.  ▲,  pons  varolii ;  b,  b,  sensory  tract  separated;  c,  union  and 
decussation  of  posterior  columns;  d,  d,  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves ;  e,  sensory  roots  of  fifth  pair. 

170.  On  tracing  upwards  the  four  divisions  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  the 
following  are  found  to  be  their  chief  connections  with  the  brain.  The  fibres 
of  the  Anterior  Pyramids  for  the  most  part  enter  the  Crura  Cerebri,  passing 
through  the  Pons  Varolii,  and  traversing  the  Optic  Thalami  (which,  it  must 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  the  student,  have  no  real  connection  with  the 
Optic  Nerves  or  with  the  sense  of  sight) ;  after  which  they  diverge  and  be- 
come intermingled  with  gray  matter,  thus  forming  the  Corpora  Striata,  and 
finally  radiate  to  the  convolutions  of  the  Cerebrum.  The  fibres  of  the  Olivary 
body  also  pass  into  the  Pons  Varolii,  and  there  divide  into  two  bands,  of  whicn 
one  proceeds  upwards  and  forwards  to  join  the  Cms  Cerebri,  whilst  the  other 
passes  upwards  and  backwards  into  the  Corpora  duadriffemina.  Of  the  true 
Restiform  bodies,  the  fibres  pass  entirely  into  the  Cerebellum.  Finally,  of  the 
Posterior  Pyramids,  the  fibres  pass  directly  onwards  through  the  Crura  Cerebri 
into  the  Thalami,  whence  they  radiate  to  the  convolutions. 

171.  The  downward  course  of  these  fibres  into  the  Spinal  Cord  now  re- 
mains to  be  traced;  and  their  arrangement  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  The 
anterior  Pyramids  decussate,  as  is  well  known,  at  their  lower  extremity ;  the 
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Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


A  lateral  riew  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  &c.,  of 
a  new-tx>rn  iafiuu,  to  show  the  lateral  fascieu- 
Iiu.  wtiich  is  then  more  apparent.  1,  crura 
cerebri ;  2, 3, 4,  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebeUnm;  5,  external  fasciculas  of  the  erus 
cerebelli;  «,  lobulus  amygdaloides  and  ncrri 
pneomogaftriei :  7,  pont  where  the  lateral 
colanm  of  the  spinal  marrow  enters  the  cere- 
bellum;  a  pons  varolii;  9,  10,  IL,  cootimiation 
of  7,  or  of  the  lateral  fasciculas  all  the  way 


.    anln.!    __ 


A  posterior  view  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  with  the 
fasciculi  of  the  corpora  restifbrmia  cut  off  from  each 
side  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  From  the  top  of  this 
section  as  &r  as  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  medulla  spin- 
alis these  posterior  fasciculi  have  been  dissected  out 
down  to  the  axis  of  the  medulla.  1,  the  pineal  gland ; 
2,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina;  3,  origin  of  the  4th  pair 
of  nerves ;  4,  the  valve  of  the  vieussens  turned  up  a 
little ;  5.  posterior  portion  of  the  eras  cerebri ;  6,  section 
of  the  eras  cerebelli ;  7,  anterior  portion  of  the  eras 
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the  Posterior  Pyramids  are  stated  by  Sir  C.  Bell  to  decussate  like  those  of  the 
anterior ;  they  pass  down  chiefly  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  column, 
forming  part  also  of  the  posterior.  The  fibres  of  the  Restiform,  or  Cerebellar 
colmnns,  which,  like  those  of  the  Olivary  columns,  do  not  decussate,  mostly 
pass  downwards  into  the  posterior  columns ;  but  a  band,  (which  has  been 
termed,  from  its  curved  aspect,  the  arciform  layer)  passes  forwards  into  the 
anterior  columns. 

172.  The  following  tabular  view  may  assist,  better  than  any  delineations 
could  do,  in  the  comprehension  of  this  very  intricate  piece  of  Anatomy ;  the 
knowledge  of  which  can  be  already  applied  to  the  explanation  of  many  curious 
pathological  phenomena,  and  cannot  but  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  others 
whose  rationde  is  as  yet  obscure. 

aPIVAL  COKD.  MEDULLA  OBLOITOATA.  BBAI9. 

C  Arciform  fibres  of  Cerebellar  Columns       \  Cerebellum 
Anterior  Column   <  Olivary  Columns        .       -       -       -       3  Corpora  Quadrigtmina 
f  Non-decussating  portion  of  Ant  Pyramids  ^  ^^^^^^^  flt^:-** 

i  Portion   of  Post  Pyramids  (non^decus-  >  Thalami  Optici 
Posterior  Column  ^        sating  1)  \ 

f  Restiform  Columns  Cerebellum 

VIII.    Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

173.  The  functions  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Vertebrated  Animals  are  so 
complex  in  their  nature,  and  our  means  of  analyzing  them  are  so  imperfect, 
that  the  inquiry  is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  needs  all  the 
light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  it  from  any  source.  The  great  accession  to 
our  knowledge  of  them,  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
chiefly  by  the  labours  of  Sir  C.  Bell  and  Dr.  M.  Hall,  has  so  far  changed  the 
aspect  of  this  department  of  Physiological  Science,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  those  who  had  previously  studied  it,  to  begin  de  novo.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  actions  dependent  on  the  Spinal  Cord ;  which  it 
seems  desirable  to  consider  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly 
defined  what  the  Brain  does  not  do.  By  many,  even  in  recent  times,  the 
Spinal  Cord  has  been  considered  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  Brain ;  but  the 
phenomena  of  its  independent  action  render  such  an  idea  quite  inadinissible. 
These  phenomena  have  been  especially  pointed  out  by  Dr.  M.  Hall;  and  it 
is  mainly  owing  to  his  ar^ments,  that  Physiologists  are  now  for  the  most 
part  agreed  in  the  ffenerd  fact« — ^that  the  Spinal  Cord  constitutes  a  distinct 
centre,  or  rather  a  coUection  of  centres,  of  nervous  influence,  and  that  its  ope- 
rations are  carried  on  through  the  nervous  trunks  with  which  it  is  connected. 
It  is  further  generally  admitted  that  its  functions  are  independent  of  the  will ; 
and  that  they  are  in  effect  frequently  opposed  to  those  of  the  brain,  which 
operates  on  the  muscles  either  by  a  volitional  or  by  an  emotional  impulse. 
And,  lastly,  its  actions  are  always  (except  when  excited  by  a  physical  irrita- 
tion directly  applied  to  itself)  entirely  of  a  reflex  character:  that  is  to  say, 
the  motor  impulses  which  originate  in  it  are  not  spontaneous,  but  result  fr<Mn 
the  stimulus  of  impressions,  conveyed  to  it  by  the  afferent  trunks,  and  ope- 
rating upon  it,  to  use  the  expression  of  Prochaska,  according  to  certain  "pecu- 
liar laws  written,  as  it  were,  by  nature  on  its  medullary  pulp."  It  is  not, 
however,  universally  admitted  that  these  actions  are  independent  of  sensation; 
and  some  eminent  physiologists,  among  whom  may  be  named  Dr.  Alison,  still 
hold  that  the  intervention  of  sensation  is  necessary, — in  the  case  at  least,  of 
the  ordinary  associated  movements,  which  have  definite  ends  in  view,  and 
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follow  one  another  in  regular  succession,  as  those  of  Respiration, — ^for  an  im- 
pression to  give  rise  to  that  organic  change  in  the  Spinal  Cord  which  shall 
terminate  in  a  muscular  motion.*  It  will  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  statement  rests,  that  reflex  actions  are  independ- 
ent of  sensation,  though  ordinarily  accompanied  by  it. 

174.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  has  long  been  well  known  that,  in  the  Hu- 
man being,  the  Spinal  Cord  does  not  by  itseff'  possess,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
the  power  of  communicating  sensory  unpressions  to  the  mind ;  since,  when 
its  lower  portion  has  been  severed  from  the  brain  by  injury  or  disease, -there 
is  complete  anaesthesia  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  which  derive  their  nerves 
exclusively  from  it.  Hence,  it  might  be  inferred,  that,  throughout  the  Verte- 
brated  classes,  the  spinal  cord  is  equally  destitute  of  sensibihty;  and  that  any 
movements  produced  by  stimuli  acting  through  it,  are  the  results  of  a  physical, 
and  not  of  a  sensorial  change.  This  inference,  however,  has  been  disputed ; 
and,  if  unsupported  by  other  evidence,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  an  ascertained  truth.  The  very  performance,  by  decapitated  animals 
of  inferior  tribes,  of  actions  which  had  not  been  witnessed  in  Man  under  similar 
circumstances,  has  been  held  to  indicate,  that  the  spinal  cord  in  them  has  an 
endowment  which  his  does  not  possess.  The  possibiHty  of  such  an  explana- 
tion— however  unconfonnable  to  that  analogy  throughout  organized  nature, 
which,  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  invariably  is  found  to  guide  to  truth — 
could  not  be  disproved.  Whatever  experiments  on  decapitated  animals  were 
appealed  to,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  brain  is  the  only  seat  of  sensi- 
bility, could  be  met  by  a  simple  denial  that  the  spinal  cord  is  everywhere  as 
destitute  of  that  endowment  as  it  appears  to  be  in  Man.  The  cases  q£  pro- 
found sleep  and  apoplexy  might  be  cited,  as  examples  of  reflex  action  without 
consciousness ;  and  these  might  be  met  by  the  assertion,  that  in  such  condi- 
tions sensations  are/e^,  though  they  are  not  remembered.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  apply  such  an  explanation  to  the  case  of  anencephalous  human  infiEmts 
(in  which  all  the  ordinarjpireflex  actions  have  been  exhibited,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  brain),  without  supposing  that  the  Medulla  Oblongata  is  the  seat  of 
a  sensibility,  which  we  know  that  me  lower  part  of  the  Spinal  Cord  does  not 
possess ;  and  of  this  there  is  no  evidence  whatever. 

175.  Experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  then,  and  observaticm  of  the  phe- 
nomena manifested  by  apoplectic  patients  and  anencephalous  in&mts,  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Spinal  Cord  does  not  possess  sensibility,  and 
that  its  reflex  actions  are  independent  of  sensation.  At  this  conclusion,  Pro- 
chaska,  Sir  G.  Blane,  Flourens,  and  other  physiologists,  had  arrived ;  but  it 
was  not  until  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  by  Dr.  M.  EDall,  that 
facts  were  obtained,  by  which  a  positive  statement  of  it  could  be  supported. 
For  the  question  might  have  been  continually  asked — ^If  the  spinal  cord  in  Man 
is  precisely  analogous  in  function  to  that  of  the  lower  Vertebrata,  why  are  not 
its  reflex  phencnnena  manifested,  when  a  portion  of  it  is  severed  from  the  rest 
by  disease  or  injury?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  twdbld.  In  the  first 
place,  simple  division  of  the  cord  with  a  sharp  instrument  leaves  the  separated 
portion  in  a  state  of  much  more  complete  integrity,  and  therefore  in  a  state 
much  more  fit  for  the  performance  of  its  pecuhar  functions,  than  it  ordinarily 
is  afler  disease  or  violent  injury;  and  as  the  formir  method  of  division  is  one, 
with  which  the  Physiologist  is  not  likely  to  meet  in  Man  as  a-  result  of  acci- 
dent, and  which  he  cannot  experimentally  put  in  practice,  the  cases  in  which 
reflex  actions  are  manifested,  are  likely  to  be  comparatively  few.  But,  secondly, 

•  See  Outlines  of  Physiology,  3d  edit^  p.  211.    By  many  of  the  German  Physiologists, 
also,  it  is  maintained  that  Sensation  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  reflex  actions; 
bat  as  they  employ  the  term  sensation  in  a  sense  which  does  not  involve  amaeiousneu,  it 
is  obvious  that  their  dissent  from  Dr.  Hall's  views  is  chiefly  verbal 
12 
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a  number  of  such  instances  have  now  been  accumulated,  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  occurrence  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  might  have  been  supposed ;  and  that 
nothing  is  required  but  patient  observation,  to  throw  great  liffht  on  this  inte- 
resting question,  from  the  phenomena  of  disease.  A  most  valuable  collection 
of  such  cases,  occurring  within  his  own  experience,  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  W.  Budd  ;*  and  the  leading  facts  observed  by  him  will  be  now  enumerated. 

176.  In  the  first  case,  paraplegia  was  the  result  of  angular  distortion  of  the 
spine  in  the  dorsal  region.  The  sensibility  of  the  lower  extremities  was  ex- 
tremely feeble,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  was  almost  entirely  lost. 
"  When,  however,  any  part  of  skin  is  pinched  or  pricked,  the  limb  that  is  thus 
acted  on  jumps  with  great  vivacity ;  the  toes  are  retracted  towards  the  instep, 
the  foot  is  raised  on  the  heel,  and  the  knee  so  flexed  as  to  raise  it  oflf  the  bed; 
the  limb  is  maintained  in  this  state  o(  tension  for  several  seconds  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  stimulus,  and  then  becomes  suddenly  relaxed."  "In  general, 
while  one  leg  was  convulsed,  its  fellow  remained  quiet,  unless  stimulus  was 
applied  to  both  at  once."  "In  these  instances,  the  pricking  and  pinching 
was  perceived  by  the  patient ;  but  much  more  violent  contractions  are  excited 
by  a  stimulus,  of  whose  presence  he  is  unconscious.  When  a  feather  is.  passed 
lightly  over  the  skin,  in  the  hollow  of  the  instep,  as  if  to  tickle,  convulsions 
occur  in  the  corresponding  Umb,  much  more  vigorous  than  those  induced  by 
pinching  or  pricking ;  they  succeed  one  another  in  a  rapid  series  of  jerks, 
which  are  repeated  as  long  as  the  stimulus  is  maintained."  "When  any 
other  part  of  the  Hmb  is  irritated  in  the  same  way,  the  convulsions  which 
ensue  are  very  feeble,  and  much  less  powerful  than  those  induced  by  pricking 
or  pinching."  "Convulsions,  identical  with  those  already  described,  are  at 
all  times  excited  by  the  acts  of  defecation  and  micturition.  At  these  times, 
the  convulsions  are  much  more  vigorous  than  under  any  other  circumstances, 
insomuch  that  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  mechanical  means  to 
secure  his  person  while  engaged  in  these  acts.  During  the  act  of  expulsion, 
the  convulsions  succeed  one  another  rapidly,  the  uilne  is  discharged  in  inter- 
rupted jets,  and  the  passage  of  the  faeces  suffers  a  like  interruption."  The 
convulsions  are  more  vigorous,  the  greater  the  accumulation  of  urine ;  and 
involuntary  contractions  occur  whenever  the  bladder  is  distended,  and  also 
when  the  desire  to  relieve  the  rectum  is  manifested.  "  In  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  convulsions  are  perfectly  involuntary;  and  he  is  unable  by  any 
eflbrt  of  the  will,  to  control  or  moderate  them.  The  patient  subsequently 
regained,  in  a  gradual  manner,  both  the  sensibility  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  voluntary  power  over  them;  and  as  voluntary  power  increased,  the  sus- 
ceptibiHty  to  involuntary  movements,  and  the  extent  and  power  of  these,  dimi- 
nished. 

177.  This  case,  then,  exhibits  an  increased  tendency  to  perform  reflex 
actions,  when  the  control  of  the  brain  was  removed ;  and  it.  also  shows  that  a 
sHght  impression  upon  the  surface,  of  which  the  patient  was  not  conscious, 
was  more  efficacious  in  exciting  reflex  movements  than  were  others  that  more 
powerfully  affected  the  sensory  organs.  This  is  constantly  observed  in  expe- 
riments upon  the  lower  animals ;  and  it  harmonizes,  also,  with  the  important 
fact,  that  when  the  trunk  of  an  afferent  nerve  is  pinched,  pricked,  or  other- 
wise irritated,  the  reflex  ffaiction  will  not  be  nearly  so  strongly  excited  as 
when  a  gentler  impression  is  made  on  a  surface  supplied  by  the  branches  of 
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the  creature  moving,  or  giving  any  expression  of  suffering,  if  the  spinal  cord 
had  been  divided ;  yet  that,  by  irritation  of  the  foot,  especially  by  heat,  in  an 
animal  similarly  circumstanced,  violent  convulsive  actions  in  the  leg  and  tail 
were  excited. — It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  foregoing  case,  the  nutrition  of 
the  lower  extremities  was  not  impaired,  as  in  most  cases  of  paraplegia.  The 
rationale  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is  to  be  constantly  observed  when  the 
reflex  actions  of  tne  part  remain  entire,  will  be  hereafter  noticed  (§  381). 

178.  In  another  case,  the  paralysis  was  more  extensive,  having  been  pro- 
duced by  an  injury  (resulting  from  a  fall  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel)  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck.  There  was  at  first  total  loss  of  voluntary  power  over  the 
lower  extremities,  trunk  and  hands ;  slight  remaining  voluntary  power  in  the 
wrists,  rather  more  in  the  elbows,  and  still  more  in  the  shoulders.  The  inter- 
costal muscles  did  not  participate  in  the  movements  of  respiration.  The  sen- 
sibility of  the  hands  and  feet  was  greatly  impaired.  There  were  retention  of 
urine,  and  involuntary  evacuation  of  the  faeces.  Recovery  took  place  very 
gradually;  and  during  its  progress,  several  remarkable  phenomena  of  reflex 
action  were  observed.  At  first,  tickling  one  sole  excited  to  movement  that  limb 
onlv  which  was  acted  upon ;  afterwards,  tickling  either  sole  excited  both  legs, 
and,  on  the  26th  day,  not  only  the  lower  extremities,  but  the  trunk  and  upper 
extremities  also.  Irritating  the  soles,  by  tickling  or  otherwise,  was  at  first  the 
only  method,  and  always  the  most  efiicient  one,  by  which  convulsions  could  be 
excited.  From  the  26th  to  the  69th  day,  involuntary  movements  in  all  the 
palsied  parts  continued  powerful  and  extensive,  and  were  excited  by  the  fol- 
lowing causes : — In  the  lower  extremities  only,  by  the  passage  of  flatus  from 
the  bowels,  or  by  the  contact  of  a  cold  urinal  with  the  penis ;  convulsions  in 
the  upper  extremities  and  trunk,  attended  with  sighing,  by  plucking  the  hair 
of  the  pubes.  On  the  41st  day,  a  hot  plate  of  metal  was  applied  to  the  soles, 
and  found  a  more  powerful  exciter  of  movement  than  any  before  tried.  The 
movements  continued  as  long  as  the  hot  plate  was  kept  applied ;  but  the  same 
plate,  at  the  common  temperature,  excited  no  movements  after  the  first  contact. 
The  contact  was  distinctly  felt  by  the  patient ;  but  no  sensation  of  heat  was 
perceived  by  him,  although  the  plate  was  apphed  hot  enough  to  cause  vesica- 
tion. At  three  different  intervals,  the  patient  took  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia  three  times  a  dav.  Great  increase  of  susceptibility  to  involuntary 
movements  immediately  followed,  and  they  were  excited  by  the  slightest 
causes.  No  convulsions  of  the  upper  extremities  could  ever  be  produced; 
however,  by  irritating  their  integument;  though,  under  the  influence  of 
strychnia,  puUing  the  hair  of  the  head,  or  tickling  the  chin,  would  occasion 
violent  spasmodic  actions  in  them.  Spontaneous  convulsions  of  the  palsied 
parts,  which  occurred  at  other  times,  were  more  frequent  and  more  powerful 
after  the  use  of  strychnia.  On  the  first  return  of  voluntary  power,  the  patient 
was  enabled  to  restrain,  in  some  measure,  the  excited  movements ;  but  this  re- 
quired a  distinct  effort  of  the  will;  and  the  first  attempts  to  walk  were  curiously 
affected,  by  the  persisteAce  of  the  susceptibility  to  excited  involuntary  move- 
ments. When  he  first  attempted  to  stand,  the  knees  immediately  became 
forcibly  bent  under  him,  this  action  of  the  legs  being  excited  by  contact  of  the 

soles  with  the  crround.     On  the  95th  day  this  effect  did  not  take  place,  until 
p.        _  ••t*'i       II.-.  .11 
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proved  very  slowly:  it  was  on  the  63d  day  that  he  first  slightly  perceived  the 
heat  of  the  metal  pkte. 

179.  This  important  case  suggests  many  interesting  reflections.  Common 
sensation  was  not  so  completely  stbolished  as  in  the  former  instance ;  but  of 
the  peculiar  kind  of  impression,  which  was  found  most  efficacious  in  exciting 
reflex  movements,  no  consciousness  whatever  was  experienced.  Not  less 
interesting  was  the  circumstance,  that  convulsions  could  be  readily  excited  by 
impressions  on  surfaces  above  the  seat  of  injury ;  as,  by  pulling  the  hair  of 
the  scalp,  a  sudden  noise,  and  so  on.  This  proves  two  important  points:  first, 
that  a  lesion  of  the  cord  may  be  such  as  to  intercept  the  transmission  of  volun- 
tary influence,  and  yet  may  allow  the  transmission  of  that  reflected  firom  inci- 
dent nerves.  Secondly,  that  all  influences  from  impressions  on  incident 
nerves  are  difiused  through  the  cord ;  for,  in  the  instance  adduced,  the  reflect- 
ed influence  was  undoubtedly  not  made  to  deviate  into  the  cord  by  the  morbid 
condition  of  that  organ,  but  followed  its  natural  course  of  diffusion,  being  ren- 
dered manifest  in  thSs  case  by  the  convulsions  which  were  excited,  in  conse- 
quence of  increased  activity  of  the  motor  function  of  the  cord.  It  is  further 
interesting  to  remark,  that  m  the  foregoing  case,  the  reflex  actions  were  very 
feeble  durinfir  the  first  seven  days,  in  comparison  vdth  their  subsequent  en- 
ergy, being  limited  to  slight  movements  of  the  feet,  which  could  not  always 
be  excited  by  tickling  the  soles.  In  another  case  of  very  similar  character,  it 
was  three  days  afler  the  accident,  before  any  reflex  actions  could  be  produced. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  spinal  cord  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  concus- 
sion, which  prevented  the  manifestation  of  its  peculiar  functions,  so  long  as  this 
effect  lasted ;  and  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  a  still  more  severe 
shock  might  permanently  destroy  its  power,  so  as  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of 
any  of  the  pnenomena  of  reflex  action. 

180.  It  seems  well  established,  then,  by  such  cases,  that  the  Spinal  Cord, 
or  small  segments  of  it,  may  serve  in  Man  as  the  centre  of  very  energetic 
reflex  actions,  when  the  voluntary  power  exercised  through  the  Brain,  over 
the  muscular  system,  is  suspended  or  destroyed.  And  it  is  further  evident, 
that  these  movements  are  produced  by  a  mere  physical  change  in  the  nervous 
centres ;  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  not  being  affected  in  their  per- 
formance, and  sensation  having,  therefore,  no  necessary  participation  in  them. 
As  the  movements  witnessed  in  the  lower  animals,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, are  altogether  of  a  similar  character,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to 
attribute  to  their  Spinal  Cord  an  attribute,  of  which  it  is  certainly  destitute  in 
Man.  There  is  no  essential  difference,  either  in  structure,  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  actions  performed  by  them,  between  the  Spinal  Cord  and  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  which  can  warrant  us  in  assigning  to  the  latter  a  function  that  the 
former  does  not  possess :  and  if  the  reflexions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  do  not  involve 
sensation,  there  is  good  reason  for  concluding,  that  this  change  is  not  a  neces- 
sary element  in  those  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  it 
usuaUy  accompanies  in  us  the  greater  number  of  actions,  to  which  that  division 
of  the  centre  is  subservient ;  for  example,  those  of  respiration  and  degluti- 
tion :  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  such  an  accident  to  occur  in  the  Human 
being,  as  the  separation  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  from  the  brain,  without  the 
destruction  of  the  independent  functions  of  both.     It  is  not  likely  that  we  can 
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reason  for  maintaining  that  sensation  is  an  element  in  their  production,  whilst 
it  is  admitted  to  be  not  essential  in  the  case  of  the  less  regular  convulsive 
actions  already  described.  The  character  of  adaptiveness  to  a  designed  end, 
in  regard  to  their  combination  and  succession,  which  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion and  deglutition  exhibit,  is  clearly  no  proof  of  their  dependence  on  sensa- 
tion; since  an  equally  perfect  adaptiveness  is  witnessed  in  the  actions  of 
the  heart,  alimentary  canal,  &c.,  which  are  still  further  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  will.  And,  further,  it  does  not  appear  by  any  means  evident, 
what  end  or  purpose  could  be  answered  by  the  production  of  sensalion,  as  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  phenomena  of  reflex  action.  The  question  is,  are  these 
movements  guided  in  any  way  by  the  mind ;  or  do  they  necessarily  result 
from  certain  physical  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  ?  If  their  adaptive- 
ness is  the  result  of  mental  guidance,  then  not  only  sensation,  but  an  operation 
either  of  instinct  or  of  vUeltigent  tviU  must  necessarily  be  involved ;  since  it 
is  impossible  that  sensation  can  guide  to  the  choice  of  one  out  of  many  modes  of 
action,  without  the  exercise  of  these  faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
said  that  certain  movements  are  from  the  first  necessarily  associated  with  cer- 
t€un  sensations^  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  not  be  equally  associated 
with  the  impressions  by  which  the  sensations  are  produced.  Sensation  is  a 
psychical  phenomenon.  It  is  the  communication  to  the  mind,  of  a  certain 
organic  change  in  the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the  train  of 
purely  mentd  operations ;  and  these  terminate  in  the  formation  of  an  instinc- 
tive or  volitional  impulse,  which  reacts  on  the  body.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  sensation  can  itself  react  on  the  body ;  or  that,  if  it  could,  it 
would  be  a  better  guide  than  the  impression  which  produced  it.     Thus— 

Impression  a  produces 

Sensation  A,  with  which  is  associated 

Motion  a ; 
and  in  like  manner. 

Impression  h  produces 

Sensation  B,  with  which  is  associated 

Motion  ^.  • 

There  seems  no  valid  reason,  then,  to  assert  that  a  motion  may  not  have  an 
equally  close  connection  with  the  impression^  as  it  is  asserted  to  have  with 
the  sensation  resulting  from  it. 

181.  The  question  has  been  often  put  to  those  who  advocate  this  view — 
why  the  sensation  should  be  so  constantly  associated  with  these  changes,  if 
not  essential  to  produce  the  motion  ?  An  objection  might  fairly  be  made  to 
any  reasoning  from  final  causes,  in  a  question  of  facts ;  but  the  inquiry  may 
be  easily  answered.  In  many  instances  the  production  of  sensations  is  the 
stimulus  necessary  for  the  excitement  of  other  actions,  which  are  required  for 
the  continued  maintenance  of  those  in  question.  This  may  be  rendered  more 
comprehensible  by  a  simple  illustration.  A  cistern  filled  with  water  may  be 
speedily  emptied  by  a  cock  occasionally  opened  at  the  bottom ;  but,  if  it  com- 
municate with  a  reservoir,  by  means  of  a  valve  opened  by  a  ball  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  it  contains,  it  may  be  kept  constantly  full.  The  lower 
cock  is  opened,  and  the  water  flows  out ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  lowering 
of  the  surface  thus  produced,  the  floating  valve  above  is  opened,  and  the  cistern 
is  refilled  from  the  reservoir.  Now  here  the  action  of  the  bcdl-cock  at  the  top  is 
not  essential  to  the  flow  of  water  at  the  bottom,  but  is  rather  consecutive  upon 
it.  Just  so  it  is  with  regard  to  those  movements  of  Animals,  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  ingestion  of  their  food.  The  muscular  contractions  required  to 
propel  it  along  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  stomach  downwards,  are  pro- 
vided for,  without  even  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system.    To  bring  it 
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within  reach  of  these,  a  muscular  apparatus  is  provided,  by  which  any  thing 
that  comes  within  its  grasp  is  conveyed  downwards,  through  a  reflex  opera- 
tion, originating  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  pharynx. 
Now  this  action,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  may  be  considered  as  attended  with 
sensation,  in  order  that  the  Animal  may  be  called  upon  to  execute  those  other 
movements  which  will  bring  food  within  the  reach  of  the  apparatus  of  deglu- 
tition. The  Polype  is  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  aliment  upon  what  the 
currents  in  the  surroimding  fluid,  or  other  chances,  bring  into  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  any  thing  which  touches  its  tentacula  is  entrapped  and  conveyed 
into  its  stomach.  The  anencephalous  Infant,  again,  can  swallow,  and  even 
suck ;  but  it  can  execute  no  other  movements  adapted  to  obtain  the  supply  of 
food  continually  necessary  for  maintenance,  because  it  has  not  a  mind  which 
sensations  could  awake  into  activity. 

182.  The  sensation  connected  with  reflex  actions  has  not  only  this  important 
end,  but  it  frequently  contributes  to  enjoyment,  as  in  suction  and  ejaculatio 
seminis.  Now  there  is  evidence  that  the  latter  of  these  processes,  involving 
though  it  does  the  combined  action  of  a  niunber  of  muscles,  and  dependent  as 
it  seems  upon  sensation  of  a  very  pecuhar  kind,  may  take  place  without  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Brachet  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  the  Human  subject,  in  which  the  patient's  own  testimony  could  be  adduced; 
and  he  ascertained  that  emission  could  be  produced  in  dogs,  in  which  the 
spinal  cord  had  been  divided  in  the  back,  and  in  which,  uerefore,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  sensibility  of  the  genital  organs  was  destroyed. 
Such  cases,  it  might  be  thought,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Reflex  power, 
operating  independently  of  sensation,  is  not  conflned  to  such  irregular  con- 
vulsive movements  as  are  seen  in  Man  after  disease  or  injury ;  but  is  exer- 
cised in  producing  the  regular  combined  actions  which  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  organic  functions.  The  sensation  accompanying  these 
actions,  moreover,  frequently  aflbrds  premonition  of  danger,  or  gives  excite- 
ment to  supplementary  actions  destined  to  remove  it,  as  in  the  case  of  respira- 
tion ;  for  where  any  thing  interferes  with  the  due  discharge  of  the  function, 
the  uneasy  sensation  that  ensues  occasions  unwonted  movements,  which  are 
mofe  or  less  adapted  to  remove  the  impediment,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
guided  by  judgment  as  well  as  by  consciousness.  Again,  sensation  often 
gives  warninff  against  inconvenience,  as  in  the  excretory  functions ;  and  here 
it  is  very  evident,  that  its  object  is  not  only  (if  it  be  at  all)  to  excite  the  asso- 
ciated muscles  necessary  for  the  excretion,  but  actually  to  make  the  will  set 
up  the  antagonizing  action  of  the  sphincters,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained 
(§  202).  There  is  one  unequivocal  case,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
human  body,  of  reflex  action  without  sensation ;  this  is  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion, by  which  the  food  is  propelled  from  the  bottom  of  the  pharynx  to  the 
stomach.  Unless  the  morsel  be  very  bulky,  so  as  to  press  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  or  be  very  different  in  temperature  from  the  surface  it  touches,  or  have 
any  peculiar  irritating  quality,  we  are  not  more  conscious  of  its  presence, 
whilst  it  is  passing  down  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  than  when  it  is 
being  propelled  along  the  intestinal  tube ;  and  yet,  as  Dr.  J.  Reid's  experi- 
ments* have  shown,  this  contraction  is  of  a  reflex  character,  not  being  stimu- 
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turns  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  Organic  processes.  Thus, 
the  aeration  of  the  blood,  which  takes  place  whenever  that  fluid  is  placed  in 
relation  with  the  atmosphere,  can  only  be  carried  on,  by  the  regular  exchange 
of  the  small  quantity  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  lungs ;  if  this  cease,  the  cir- 
culation is  soon  brought  to  a  stand,  and  loss  of  vitality  of  the  whole  system 
speedily  results.  Hence  this  is  the  most  constantly  necessary  of  all  the  actions 
of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  and  we  find  its  maintenance,  in  spite  of  accident  or  disease 
of  the  spine,  remarkably  provided  for,  in  the  location  of  the  centre  of  the  respira- 
tory movements,  which  occupies  a  position  where  it  receives  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  protection.  The  supply  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  again, 
IS  immediately  dependent  upon  the  Spinal  system ;  and^  this,  being  another 
essential  function,  has  its  centre  equally  protected.  The  outlets  of  the  cavities 
are  also  controlled  by  the  Spinal  system ;  but  this  function,  ahhough  essential 
to  the  comfort  of  Hfe,  is  less  necessary  to  its  maintenance ;  and  we  find  it 
dependent  upon  a  portion  of  the  Cord,  which  is  more  Hable  to  lose  its  powers 
by  disease  or  injury.  It  is  possible,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  that  several 
actions,  which  are  at  first  voluntary,  may  be  effected,  when  so  frequently  per- 
formed as  to  become  habitual,  through  the  medium  of  the  Spinal  system :  of 
this  kind  seem  to  be  the  movements  of  locomotion,  which  are  continued  invo- 
luntary, when  the  whole  attention  of  the  mind  is  given  to  other  objects,  but 
which  the  Will  can  check  at  any  time.  We  shall  commence  our  particular 
survey  of  the  Reflex  movements  in  Man,  with  the  consideration  of  those  of 
Hespiration,  which  are  well  adapted  for  illustrating  their  general  character. 

IX.  Respiratory  Movements^ 

184.  The  centre  of  the  Respiratory  movements  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata;  into  this  may  be  traced  the  excitor  nerves,  that  convey 
the  stimulus  on  which  the  movements  are  dependent ;  and  firom  it  proceea, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  motor  nerves  by  which  they  are  carried  into 
efllect.  The  chief  Excitor  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  unquestionably  the 
Par  Vagum.  When  this  is  divided  on  both  sides,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Reid,*  the  number  of  respiratory  movements  is  considerably 
diminished,  usually  about  one-half.  Now  if  this  nerve  excites  the  motions  of 
respiration  by  its  powerful  action  in  producing  sensation,  we  should  expect 
to  find  its  trunk  endowed  with  considerable  sensibiHty,  which  is  not  the  case ; 
for  all  experimenters  agree  in  stating  that,  when  its  trunk  is  pinched  or 
pricked,  the  animal  does  not  exhibit  signs  of  pain  nearly  so  acute  as  when 
the  trunks  of  the  ordinary  spinal  nerves,  or  of  the  fifth  pair,  are  subjected  to 
similar  treatment.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that  its  power  as  an 
exciter  of  respiration  is  very  great ;  since,  besides  the  fact  of  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  inspirations  wnich  occura  immediately  on  section  of  it,  irrita- 
tion of  its  trunk  in  the  neck  is  instantly  followed  by  an  act  of  inspiration.  It 
is  evident  that  this  power  must  arise  from  impressions  made  upon  its  peri- 
pheral extremities.  The  impression  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  venous 
blood  in  the  capillaries  of  tne  lungs ;  or,  as  Dr.  M.  Hall  thinks,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air-cells.  Either  or  both  may  be  true. — The 
Pneiunogastric  nerve,  however,  is  not  the  only  exciter  of  the  respiratory 
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the  respiratory  movements,  whether  it  be  performed  before  or  after  the  section 
of  the  Vagi.  Dr.  Reid  found  that,  in  a  kitten  of  a  day  old,  in  which  the  inspira- 
tions were  100  per  minute,  they  fell  to  40  when  the  Encephalon  was  removed ; 
and  on  subsequently  cutting  the  Pneumogastrics,  the  number  of  inspirations 
instantly  fell  to  between  3  and  4  in  the  minute,  and  continued  so  for  some 
time.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  respiratory  movements  are  partly  dependent 
upon  cerebral  agency  or  volition ;  and  this  may  also  be  learned  from  the  pro- 
longed and  laborious  character  of  the  inspirations  during  sleep  or  profound 
attention,  when  the  influence  of  the  Cerebrum  is  more  or  less  suspended. 

185.  But  why  (it  may  be  asked)  do  the  movements  continue,  when  the 
Pneumogastrics  have  been  divided,  and  the  Encephalon  has  been  removed  ? 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  other  exciters  to  the  action  of  the  respiratory 
muscles.  Amongst  these,  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  general  surface,  and 
particularly  to  the  face,  probably  perform  an  important  part ;  and  in  exciting 
the  first  inspiration,  the  Fifth  pair  seems  the  principal  agent.  It  has  long  been 
a  well-known  fact,  that  the  first  inspiratory  effort  of  the  new-born  infant  is 
most  vigorously  performed,  when  the  cool  external  air  comes  into  contact  with 
the  face ;  and  that  impressions  on  the  general  surface,  such  as  a  slap  of  the 
hand  on  the  nates,  are  often  effectual  in  exciting  the  first  inspiratory  move- 
ments, when  they  would  not  otheri^ise  commence.  Dr.  M.  Hall  relates  an 
interesting  case,  in  which  the  first  inspiration  was  delayed,  simply  because  the 
face  was  protected  by  the  bed-clothes  from  the  atmosphere ;  and,  on  lifting  up 
these,  the  infant  immediately  breathed.  Dr.  M.  Hall  has  recently  mentioned 
the  important  fact,  that  if  the  cerebrum  be  removed  and  the  pneumogastrics 
be  divided  in  a  young  kitten,  the  number  of  acts  of  respiration  will  be  reduced 
to  four  in  a  minute ;  but  by  directing  a  stream  of  air  on  the  animal,  or  by  irri- 
tating various  parts  of  the  general  surface,  we  may  excite  twenty  or  thirty  acts 
of  respiration  within  the  same  space  of  time.  He  further  remarks,  that  in  the 
very  young  warm-blooded  animal,  as  in  the  cold-blooded  animal,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  excito-motor  power  are  far  more  vividly  manifested  than  in  the 
older  and  the  warm-blooded.  In  the  very  young  kitten,  even  when  asphyxi- 
ated to  insensibility,  every  touch,  contact,  or  sught  blow,— every  jar  of  the 
table,  any  sudden  impression  of  the  external  air,  or  that  of  a  few  drops  of  cold 
water,  induces  at  once  energetic  reflex  movements,  and  acts  of  inspiration. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  Nature's  provision  for  the  first  establishment  of 
the  acts  of  inspiration  in  the  new-bom  animal.  But  the  influence  of  the  nerves 
of  the  general  system  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  adult ;  as  the  following 
experiment  of  Dr.  J.  Reid's  demonstrates.  After  dividing  the  pneumogastrics, 
and  removing  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  he  divided  the  spinal  cord  high 
up  in  the  neck,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  spinal  nerves 
and  the  Medulla  Oblongata;  and  he  found  that  the  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tory movements  was  still  further  diminished,  although  they  were  not  even 
then  entirely  suspended.  Every  one  knows  the  fact,  that  the  first  plunge  into 
cold  water,  the  first  descent  of  the  streams  of  the  shower-bath,  or  even  dashing 
a  glass  of  cold  water  in  the  face,  will  produce  inspiratory  efforts ;  and  this  fact 
has  many  important  practical  apphcations.  Thus,  in  the  treatment  of  Asphyxia, 
whether  congenital  or  the  result  of  narcotic  poisoning,  drowning,  &c.,  the 
alternate  apphcation  of  cold  and  heat  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  eflica- 
cious  means  of  restoring  the  respiratory  movements ;  and  a  paroxysm  of  hys- 
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the  Spinal  Cord  the  impression  of  imperfectly  arterialized  blood  circulating  in 
these,  such  as  the  Pneumogastric  is  believed  to  transmit  from  the  lungs.  It 
will  hereafter  be  shown,  that  an  impression  of  a  corresponding  kind  is  more  pro- 
bably the  caiise  of  the  s6nse  of  hxmger  and  thirst  than  any  which  originates 
in  the  stomach  alone  (§  487). — ^The  Motor  or  Efferent  nerves  concerned  in  the 
function  of  Respiration,  are  those  which  Sir  C.  Bell  has  grouped  together  in 
his  respiratory  system.  The  most  important  of  these,  the  Phrenic,  anses  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  the  Intercostals  much  lower  down ;  whilst 
the  Facial  nerve  and  the  Spinal  Accessory,  to  the  latter  of  which,  as  will  here- 
after be  stated  (§  229\  the  motor  powers  of  the  par  vagum  are  chiefly  due, 
take  their  origin  in  tne  Medulla  Oblongata  itself  But  we  must  not  decide 
upon  the  connection  of  a  particular  nerve  with  a  particular  segment  of  the 
Spinal  Cord,  simply  because  it  diverges  from  it  at  that  point.  It  has  been 
shown  that,  in  the  Mollusca,  a  nerve  passing  to,  or  proceeding  from,  one  gang- . 
lion,  frequently  passes  through  or  over  another  which  lies  in  its  course ;  and, 
in  the  Articulata,  this  is  a  still  more  constant  occurrence.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  then,  that  the  connection  of  the  intercostal  nerves  is  really  in  part 
with  the  gray  matter  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata;  at  any  rate,  such  a  connection 
has  not  been  disproved.  The  white  columns  of  the  Spinal  Cord  consist  of 
fibres,  which  bring  the  spinal  nerves  into  connection,  not  only  with  the  brain, 
but  also  with  other  segments  of  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  cord,  being  analo- 
gous in  function,  not  merely  to  the  distinct  fibrous  tract  of  the  ventral  column 
of  the  Articulata,  but  also  to  the  fibrous  bands  that  connect  the  ganglia  them- 
selves. As  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  in  Vertebrate  animals,  is  the  chief  centre 
of  the  actions  of  Respiration,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  all  the  nerves  con- 
cerned in  that  function  have  a  direct  structural  connection  with  it. 

186.  That  the  Respiratory  movements,  as  ordinarily  performed,  are  essen- 
tiaUy  independent  of  the  Will,  appears  not  only  from  our  own  consciousness, 
but  also  from  cases  of  paralysis  ;  in  some  of  which  the  power  of  the  will  over 
the  muscles  has  been  lost,  whilst  the  movements  have  been  kept  up  by  the  ' 
reflex  action  of  the  medulla  oblons^ta  or  respiratory  ^nglion;  whilst  in 
others,  some  of  the  respiratory  muscles  have  been  motionless  during  ordinary 
breathing,  and  yet  have  remained  under  the  power  of  the  will.  Such  cases 
are  mentioned  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  the  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Nervous 
System.  That  consciousness  is  not  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  causes 
that  produce  the  respiratory  movements,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  human  being  in  sleep  and  coma,  by  anencepha- 
lous  foetuses,  and  by  decapitated  animals.  Further,  Dr.  Ley*  has  put  on  re- 
cord a  case,  which  confirms  this  particular  inference,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  cases  already  related  confirm  the  general  doctrine  of  the  non-existence 
of  sensibility  in  the  Spinal  Cord.  He  had  under  his  care  a  patient  in  whom 
the  par  vagum  appeared  to  be  diseased ;  the  lungs  suffered  in  the  usual  way 
in  consequence,  and  the  patient  had  evidently  laborious  breathing ;  but  he 
distinctly  said  that  he  felt  no  uneasiness  in  his  chest.  The  experience  of 
every  one  informs  him,  that  Respiratory  movements  are  partly  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  will,  though  frequently  unrestndnable  by  it.  In 
ordinary  circimistances,  when  the  blood  is  being  perfectly  aerated,  and  there 
is  a  sufficient  amount  of  arterial  blood  in  the  system  to  carry  on  the  functions 
of  life  for  a  short  time,  we  can  suspend  the  respiratory  actions  during  a  few 
seconds  without  any  inconvenience.  If,  however,  we  endeavour  to  prolong 
the  suspension,  the  stimulus  conveyed  by  the  excitor  nerves  to  the  Medulla 
Oblongata  becomes  too  strong,  and  we  cannot  avoid  making  inspiratory  efforts ; 
and  if  the  suspension  be  still  further  prolonged,  the  whole  body  becomes  agi- 

•  On  Laryngismus  Siridulos,  p.  417. 
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lated  by  movements  which  are  ahnost  of  a  convulsive  nature  ;  and  no  effort 
of  the  will  can  then  prevent  the  ingress  of  air.*  It  is  easy  to  understand  why, 
in  the  higher  animals  at  least,  and  more  especially  in  Man,  the  respiratory 
actions  should  thus  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  since  they  are 
subservient  to  the  production  of  those  sounds  by  which  individuals  commu- 
nicate their  feelings  and  desires  to  each  other  ;  and  which,  when  articulate, 
are  capable  of  so  completely  expressing  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  If  the  respiratory  muscles  of  Man  were  no  more  under  his  control 
than  they  appear  to  be  in  the  Insect  or  Molluscous  animal,  he  might  be  pro- 
vided with  the  most  perfect  apparatus  of  speech,  and  yet  he  would  not  be 
able  to  employ  it  to  any  advantage. 

187.  The  motor  power  of  the  respiratory  nerves  is  exercised,  however,  not 
only  on  the  muscles  which  perform  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements, 
but  on  those  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  wind-pipe,  and  also  on  certain 
other  parts.  The  movements  of  the  internal  respiratory  apparatus  are  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  motor  fibres,  w^hich  the 
Par  Vagum  contains.  These  motor  fibres  exist  in  vSry  different  amount  in  its 
different  branches.  For  example,  the  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  branches, 
by  which  (as  will  hereafter  appear)  the  muscles  of  deglutition  are  excited 
to  contraction,  possess  a  much  larger  proportion  of  them,  and  exhibit  much 
less  sensibility  when  irritated,  than  do  other  divisions  of  the  trunk.  Between 
the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  again,  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence, which  anatomical  and  experimental  research  have  now  very  clearly 
demonstrated.  It  has  long  been  known,  that  section  of  the  Par  Vagum  in  the 
neck,  above  the  inferior  laryngeals,  is  frequently  followed  by  sufl[bcation, 
resulting  from  closure  of  the  glottis ;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
office  of  the  inferior  laryngeals  was  to  call  into  action  the  dilaters  of  the 
larynx,  whilst  the  superior  laryngeals  were  supposed  to  stimulate  the  con- 
strictors. This  view,  however,  is  incorrect.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  results, 
just  stated,  of  anatomical  examination  into  the  respective  distribution  of  these 
two  trunks ;  and  it  has  been  completely  overthrown  by  the  very  careful  and 
satisfactory  observations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Reid,  which  have  esta- 
blished that,  whilst  the  inferior  laryngeal  is  the  motor  nerve  of  nearly  all  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  the  superior  laryngeal  is  the  excitor  or  afferent  nerve, 
conveying  to  the  medulla  oblongata  the  impressions  by  which  muscular  move- 
ments are  excited.  Its  motor  endowments  are  Umited  to  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle,  to  which  alone  of  all  the  muscles  its  filaments  can  be  traced,  the 
remainder  being  distributed  beneath  the  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx ;  and 
its  sensibility  is  very  evident,  when  it  is  pinched  or  irritated  during  experi- 
ments upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motor  character  of  the  inferior  laryn- 
geal branch  is  shown  by  its  very  slight  sensibility  to  injury,  its  nearly  exclu- 
sive distribution  to  muscles,  and  its  influence  in  exciting  contraction  of  these 
when  its  separated  trunk  is  stimulated.         ^ 

188.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Reid  that,  if  the  inferior  laryngeal 
branches  be  divided,  or  the  trunk  of  the  par  vagum  be  cut  above  their  origin 
from  it,  there  is  no  constriction  of  the  glottis,  but  a  paralyzed  state  of  its  mus- 
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cles.  After  the  first  paroxysm  occasioned  by  the  operation,  a  period  of  qui- 
escence and  freedom  from  dyspnoea  often  supervenes,  the  respirations  beinff 
performed  with  ease  so  long  as  the  animal  remains  at  rest ;  but  an  unusujd 
respiratory  movement,  such  as  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  a  struggle, 
induces  immediate  symptoms  of  suffocation, — the  current  of  air  carrying  in- 
wards the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  rendered  passive  by  the  paralyzed 
state  of  their  muscles ;  and  these  falling  upon  the  opening  of  the  glottis  like 
valves,  obstruct  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  more  effort  is  made, 
the  greater  will  be  the  obstruction :  and  accordingly,  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  suffocation,  when  it  is  desired  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  animal  after  this  operation,  by  making  an  opening  into  the  trachea. 
Dr.  Reid  further  ascertained,  that  the  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  inferior 
laryngeal  nerves,  when  separated  from  the  trunk,  would  occasion  distinct 
muscular  contractions  in  the  larynx,  whilst  a  corresponding  stimulus  applied 
to  the  superior  laryngeal  occasioned  no  muscular  movement,  except  in  the 
crico-thyroid  muscle.  But  when  the  superior  laryngeals  were  entire,  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  trunks  themselves,  pro- 
duced contraction  of  the  glottis  and  efforts  to  cough ;  effects  which  were  at 
once  prevented  by  dividing  those  nerves,  and  thereby  cutting  off  their  com- 
munication with  the  medulla  oblongata.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  constitute  the  circle  of  incident 
and  motor  nerves,  by  which  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  governed,  and  by 
which  any  irritation  of  the  larynx  is  made  to  close  the  passage,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  improper  substances ;  whilst  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve 
also  excites  the  muscles  of  expiration,  so  as  to  cause  the  violent  ejection  of  a 
blEist  of  air,  by  which  the  offending  gas,  fluid  or  solid,  may  be  carried  off. 
The  effect  of  carbonic  acid  in  causing  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  is  well 
known,  and  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  the  protective  character  of  this 
system  of  nerves.  The  mucous  surface  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  appears, 
from  the  experiments  of  Valentin,  to  be  endowed  with  impressibiUty,  so  that 
stimuli  applied  to  it  produce  expiratory  movements ;  and  this  evidently  ope- 
rates through  the  branches  of  the  par  vagum  distributed  upon  the  membrane. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  that  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  surface  has  ja  much 
more  decided  influence  than  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  supplying  it. 
Valentin  has  succeeded  in  producing  distinct  contractions  of  the  rings  of  the 
trachea,  by  irritating  the  par  vagum  in  the  rabbit ;  and  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  a  similar  action  might  be  induced  in  the  bronchi  and  their  ramifications ; 
but  this  he  has  not  succeeded  in  procuring.  The  phenomena  of  asthma,  how- 
ever, leave  little  room  for  doubt,  that  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  air-passages 
takes  place  as  a  reflex  action,  excited  by  various  causes ;  and  no  other  nerve 
but  the  par  vagum  can  be  concerned  in  producing  it. 

189.  The  actions  of  sighing^  yavrrnngy  sobbings  laughing^  coughing  and 
sneezing,  are  nothing  else  than  simple  modifications  of  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  respiration,  excited  either  by  mental  emotions,  or  by  some  stimulus 
originating  in  the  respiratory,  organs  themselves.  Sighing  is  nothing  more 
than  a  very  long-drawn  inspiration,  in  which  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than 
usual  is  made  to  enter  the  lungs.  This  is  continually  taking  place  to  a  mode- 
rate degree  (A  530) ;  and  we  notice  it  particularly,  when  the  attention  is  re- 
leased, after  naving  been  fixed  upon  an  object,  which  has  excited  it  strongly, 
and  which  has  prevented  our  feeling  the  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  respiration.  Hence  this  action  is  only  occasionally  connected  with 
mental  emotion.  Vavming  is  a  still  deeper  inspiration,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  also  by  a  very 
great  elevation  of  the  ribs,  in  which  the  scapulae  partake.  The  purely  in- 
voluntary character  of  this  movement  is  sometimes  seen,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
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ner^  in  cases  of  palsy,  in  which  the  patient  cannot  raise  his  shoulder  by  an 
effort  of  the  will,  but  does  so  in  the  act  of  yawning.  Nevertheless  this  acl 
may  be  performed  by  the  will,  though  not  completely  ;  and  it  is  one  that  is 
particularly  excited  by  an  involuntary  tendency  to  imitation ;  as  every  one 
must  have  experienced  who  has  ever  been  in  company  with  a  set  of  yawners. 
Sobbing  is  the  consequence  of  a  series  of  short  convulsive  contractions  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  and  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  so  that 
no  air  really  enters.  In  Hiccup^  the  same  convulsive  inspiratory  movement 
occurs  ;  and  the  glottis  closes  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  it ;  the  sound  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  impulse  of  the  column  of  air  in  motion  against  the  glottis.  In 
Laughingi  a  precisely  reverse  action  takes  place  ;  the  muscles  of  expiration 
are  in  convulsive  movement,  more  or  less  violent,  and  send  out  the  breath  in 
a  series  of  jerks,  the  glottis  being  open.  This  sometimes  goes  on,  imtil  the 
diaphragm  is  more  arched,  and  the  chest  is  more  completely  emptied  of  air, 
than  it  could  be  by  an  ordinary  movement  of  expiration.  The  act  of  Cryingj 
though  occasioned  by  a  contrary  emotion,  is,  so  far  as  the  respiration  is  con- 
cerned, very  nearly  the  same  as  the  last.  Every  one  knows  the  eflfect  oi 
mixed  emotions,  in  producing  an  expression  of  them  which  is  "  between  a 
laugh  and  a  cry."  The  purposes  of  the  acts  of  coughing  and  sneezing  are, 
in  both  instances,  to  expel  substances  from  the  air-passages  which  are  sources 
of  irritation  there ;  and  this  is  accomplished  in  both,  by  a  violent  expiratory 
effort,  which  sends  forth  a  blast  of  air  from  the  lungs.  Coughing  occurs, 
when  the  source  of  irritation  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the-  mouth,  in  the 
trachea,  or  bronchial  tubes.  The  irritation  may  be  produced  by  acrid  vapours, 
or  by  liquids  or  solids,  that  have  found  their  way  into  these  passages ;  or  by 
secretions  which  have  been  poured  into  them  in  unusual  quantity,  as  the 
result  of  disease  ;  or  by  the  simple  entrance  of  air  (especially  if  cold),  when 
the  membrane  is  in  a  peculiarly  irritable  state.  Any  of  these  causes  may 
produce  an  impression  upon  the  exciter  fibres  of  the  Par  Vagum,  which, 
being  conveyed  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  shall  give  rise  to  the  transmission 
of  motor  impulses  to  the  several  muscles,  that  shall  combine  them  in  the  act 
of  coughing.  This  act  consists, — 1st,  in  a  long  inspiration,  which  fiUs  the 
lungs ;  2d,  in  the  closure  of  the  glottis  at  the  moment  when  expiration  com- 
mences ;  and  8d,  in  the  bursting  open  (as  it  were)  of  the  glottis,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  expiratory  movement ;  so  that  a  sudden  blast  of  air  is  forced  up 
the  air-passages,  carrying  before  it  any  thing  that  may  offer  an  obstruction. 
The  difference  between  coughing  and  Sneezing  consists  in  this,— that  in  the 
latter,  the  commimication  between  the  larynx  and  the  mouth  is  partly  or 
entirely  closed,  by  the  drawing  together  of  the  sides  of  the  velum  palati  over 
the  back  of  the  tongue ;  so  that  the  blast  of  air  is  directed,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, through  the  nose,  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  off  any  source  of  irrita- 
tion that  may  be  present  there. 

190.  The  influence  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  and  of  its  system  of  nerves,  on  the 
movements  of  Respiration,  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  importance  of 
this  organ,  as  supplyiuj?  the  conditions  imm^iately  requisite  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  organic  ranctions.  We  have  seen  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
act  of  Respiration,  as  we  commonly  understand  it,  is  not  Respiration  itself ; 
for  this  consists  in  the  interchange  of  ingredients  between  the  blood  and  the 
surrounding  medium,  which  is  effected  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  which 
takes  place  in  the  lower  animals  (as  in  plants)  without  any  muscular  effort. 
But,  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  the  energetic  exercise  of  this  function, 
do  we  find  a  special  provision  in  the  higher  cbtsses,  for  the  constant  renewal 
of  that  portion  of  the  surrounding  medium  which  is  in  contact  with  the  aifrat- 
ing  suriace ;  and  this  comes  to  be  so  necessary,  that  asphyxia  might  be  pro- 
duced, without  any  interruption  to  the  ingress  of  air  through  the  trachea,  by 
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merely  breaking  the  circle  of  nervous  action,  through  which  the  movements 
of  Respiration  are  effected.  It  is  an  interesting  circxmistance,  however,  which 
shows  the  provision  made  in  the  animal  frame  to  meet  its  necessities,  that  a 
very  small  portion  only  of  the  nervous  centres  is  involved  in  this  action ;  and 
that,  even  in  the  highest  Animals,  all  the  rest  may  be  removed,  or  may  be 
rendered  functionally  inactive,  without  checking  it.  This  fact,  which  was 
ascertained  by  Legallois,  harmonizes  well  with  that  which  Comparative 
Anatomy  has  brought  under  our  notice  ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  the 
lowest  groups  of  MoUusca,  but  a  single  ganglion  exists ;  and  that  this  is 
almost  exclusively  concerned  in  regimting  the  entrance  and  egress  of  the 
currents  of  water,  the  most  constant  office  of  which  is  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  (§  13d). 

X.    Deglutition^  Defecation^  fyc. 

191.  Ajnother  very  important  function  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (and  of  the 
ganglia  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Invertebrata),  is  the  control  wmch  it  exer- 
cises over  the  entrance  and  termination  of  the  Alimentary  Canal ;  and  this 
reflex  action  might  probably  be  traced  in  some  animals,  in  which  the  neces- 
sity for  that  of  Respiration  does  not  exist.  In  all  beings  which  are  une- 
quivocally of  an  animal  character,  a  stomach  or  digestive  cavityexists ;  and 
a  means  must  be  provided  for  the  introduction  of  food  into  it.  This  is  partly 
accomplished  by  the  power  with  which  its  entrance  is  endowed,  of  contracting 
upon,  and  of  attempting  to  draw  inwards,  whatever  comes  in  contact  with  it ; 
as  we  may  readily  ofcoerve  in  the  Star-Fish,  or  Sea-Anemcme,  where  the 
mouth  is  simply  the  aperture  of  the  stomach..  From  the  analogy  of  the  higher 
animals,  as  well  as  &om  what  has  been  observed  in  the  lower,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  action  is  .of  a  reflex  character,  depending  upon  an  impression 
conveyed  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  reflected  back  to  the  muscular  fibres. 
But  we  almost  always  find  some  more  special  apparatus  than  this  for  bring- 
ing food  within  reach  of  the  orifice  of  the  stomach.  In  the  Sea-Anemone,  the 
Hydra,  and  other  Polypes,  for  example,  we  find  that  aperture  surrounded  by 
tentacula;  which  have  an  evident  tendency  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  that 
touches  them,  so  as  to  bring  it,  by  their  contraction,  within  reach  of  the  muscles 
immediately  surrounding  the  orifice.  This  is  just  the  purpose  <^  the  pharyn- 
geal muscles  of  Man.  The  lower  part  of  the  (Esophagus,  near  its  terfnination 
iix  the  stomach,  has  the  same  simple  tendency  to  contraction  from  above  down- 
wards (so  as  to  convey  into  the  stomach  any  thing  which  is  brought  within  its 
reach)  as  have  the  muscles  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  Polype ;  but  there 
is  need  of  some  more  complex  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  la3ring  hold  of  the 
food,  and  of  conducting*  it  into  its  grasp.  This  is  provided  fcnr,  in  the  higher 
animals,  in  the  muscles  of  that  funnel-like  entrance  to  the  (Esophagus,  which 
is  called  the  Pluuynx.  The  actions  of  these  are  most  distinctly  reflex ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  movements  can  neither  be  caused  nor  can- 
trolled  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  will.  In  the  case  of  the  movements  of 
respiration,  we  found  suflkient  provision  made  for  their  constant  maintenance ; 
ana  yet,  for  secondary  purposes,  they  were  placed  in  a  considerable  degree 
under  the  control  of  the  brain.  But  here  there  are  no  secondary  purposes  to 
be  answered ;  the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of  food,  brought  Dy  the  will 
within  reach  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  is  the  only  object  contemplated  by 
them;  and  they  are  accordingly  placed  under  the  sole  government  of  the 
Spinal  Cord.  No  attempts,  on  our  own  part,  will  succeed  in  producing  a 
really  voluntary  act  of  deglutition.  In  order  to  excite  it,  we  must  supply  some 
stimulus  to  the  fauces.  A  very  small  particle  of  solid  matter,  or  a  Ottle  fluid, 
(saliva,  for  instance,)  or  the  contact  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  itself,  will  be 
13 
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sufficient ;  but  without  either  of  these  we  cannot  swallow  at  tvill.  Nor  can 
we  restrain  the  tendency,  when  it  is  thus  excited  by  a  stimulus ;  every  one 
knows  how  irresistible  it  is,  when  the  fauces  are  touched  in  any  unusual  man- 
ner;  and  it  is  equally  beyond  the  direct  control  of  the  will,  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  eating, — voluntary  as  we  commonly  regard  this.  The  only  mode 
m  which  the  wiU  can  influence  it,  is  by  regulating  the  approach  of  the  stimu- 
lus necessary  to  excite  it ;  thus,  we  voluntarily  bring  a  morsel  of  food,  or  a 
little  fluid,  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  an  act  of  deglutition 
is  then  involuntarily  excited ;  or  we  may  voluntarily  keep  all  stimulus  at  a 
distance,  and  no  effort  of  the  will  can  then  induce  the  action.  Moreover,  this 
action  is  performed,  like  that  of  respiration,  when  the  power  of  the  will  is  sus- 
pended, as  in  profound  sleep,  or  in  apoplexy  affecting  only  the  brain ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  affected  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  brain,  in  an 
animal  that  can  sustain  the  shock  of  the  operation ;  being  readily  excitable, 
on  stimulating  the  fauces,  so  long  as  the  nervous  structure  retains  its  functions. 
This  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  Dr.  M.  Hall;  and  itiiarmonizes  with 
the  natural  experiment  sometimes  brought  under  our  notice  in  the  case  of  an 
anencephalous  infant,  in  which  the  power  of  swallowing  seems  as  vigorous  as 
in  the  perfect  one.  But,  if  the  nervous  circle  be  destroyed,  either  by  division 
of  the  trunks,  or  by  injury  of  any  kind  to  the  portion  of  the  nervous  centres 
connected  with  them,  the  action  can  no  longer  be  performed ;  and  thus  we  see 
that,  when  the  effects  of  apoplexy  are  extending  themselves  from  the  brain  to 
the  spinal  cord,  whilst  the  respiration  becomes  stertorous,  the  power  of  Deglu- 
tition is  lost,  and  then  respiration  also  speedily  ceases. 

192.  Our  knowledge  of  the  nerves  specially  concerned  in  this  action  is 
principally  due  to  the  very  careful  and  well-conducted  experiments  of  Dr.  J. 
Reid.*  The  distribution  of  the  Glosso-Pharyn^eal  evidently  points  it  out  as 
in  some  way  connected  with  it;  and  Sir  C.  BeU,  misled  by  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  its  anatomy,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  muscular  nerve,  whose  function 
was  to  excite  the  combined  movements  of  the  tongue  and  pharjmx,  which  are 
required  in  deglutition,  and  also  in  some  acts  of  respiration.  He  was  not 
aware  that  such  a  combination  of  movements  may  be  due  as  much  to  the 
excitor  nerve,  and  its  termination  in  the  Spinal  Cord,  as  to  the  motor,  and  its 
particular  distribution  to  muscles.  The  function  of  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal 
nerve  has  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  quastiones  vexatse  of  physiology ; 
and  the  results  obtained  by  different  experimenters  are  so  strangely  at  variance, 
as  almost  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  have  operated  on  different  nerves.  In 
this  dilemma,  we  may  advantageously  have  recourse  to  anatomical  examina- 
tion of  its  distribution ;  and  this,  when  carefully  conducted,  discloses  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  nerve  scarcely  sends  any  of  its  branches  to  the  muscles 
which  they  enter ;  but  that  these  mostly  pass  through  them,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  superjacent  mucous  surface  of  the  tongue  and  fauces.  Further,  when 
the  trunk  is  separated  from  the  nervous  centres,  irritation  scarcely  ever  pro- 
duces muscular  movements.  Hence  it  is  not  in  any  great  degree  an  efierent 
or  motor  nerve ;  and  its  distribution  would  lead  us  to  suppose  its  function  to 
be,  the  conveyance  of  impressions  from  the  surface  of  the  fauces  to  the  me- 
dulla oblonganta.  This  inference  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  so  Imig 
as  its  trunk  is  in  connection  with  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  the  other  parts 
are  uninjured,  pinching,  or  other  severe  irritation  of  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal  will 
excite  distinct  acts  of  deglutition.     Such  irritation,  however,  mav  excite  onlv 
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made  upon  the  trunk,  though  the  latter  are  more  productive  of  pain.  It  was 
further  observed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  this  effect  was  produced  by  pinching  the 
pharyngeal  branches  only ;  no  irritation  of  the  lingual  division  being  effectual 
to  the  purpose. 

193.  If,  then,  the  muscles  of  deglutition  are  not  immediately  stimulated  to 
contraction  by  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal  nerve,  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  by  what 
nerve  the  motor  influence  is  conveyed  to  them  from  the  Medulla  Oblongata; 
and  Dr.  Reid  has  been  eoually  successful  in  proving  that  this  function  is  per- 
formed by  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  Par  Vagum.  AnatOTnical  examina- 
tion of  their  distribution  shows  that  they  lose  themselves  in  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx ;  and  whilst  no  decided  indications  of  suflering  can  be  produced  by 
irritating  them,  evident  contractions  are  occasioned  when  the  trunk,  separated 
from  the  brain,  is  pinched  or  otherwise  stimulated.  It  appears,  however,  that 
neither  is  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal  the  sole  excitor  nerve,  nor  are  the  pharyn- 
geal branches  of  the  Par  Vagum  the  sole  motor  nerves,  concerned  in  deglu- 
tition ;  for  afler  the  former  has  been  perfectly  divided  on  each  side,  the  usual 
movements  can  still  be  excited,  though  with  less  energy ;  and,  afler  the  latter 
have  been  cut,  the  animal  retains  the  means  of  forcing  small  morsels  through 
the  pharynx,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  neck.  From  a 
careful  examination  of  the  actions  of  deglutition,  and  of  the  influence  of  various 
nerves  upon  them.  Dr.  Reid  draws  the  following  conclusions : — ^The  impres- 
sions are  conveyed  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata  chiefly  through  the  Glosso-JPha- 
ryngeal,  but  also  along  the  branches  of  the  Fifth  pair  distributed  upon  the 
fauces,  and  probably  along  the  branches  of  the  Superior  Laryngeal  distributed 
upon  the  pharynx.  The  motor  influence  passes  chiefly  along  the  pharyngeal 
branches  of  the  Vagus ;  along  the  branches  of  the  Hypoglo^al,  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  sterno-hyoid,  stemo-th3rroid,  and  thjrro- 
hyoid  muscles ;  along  the  motor  filaments  of  tne  Recurrents,  ramifpng  upon 
the  larynx ;  along  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Fifth,  supplying  the  elevator 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw ;  along  the  branches  of  the  Portio  Dura,  ramifying 
upon  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  upon  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face ;  and  probably  along  some  of  the  branches  of  the  -Cervical 
plexus  which  unite  themselves  to  the  descendens  noni. 

194.  When' the  food  has  been  propelled  downwards  by  the  pharyngeal 
muscles  as  far  as  their  action  extends,  its  further  progress  through  the  oeso- 
phagus is  effected  by  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  tube 
Itself.  This  movement  is  not,  however,  due  only  to  the  direct  stimulus  of  the 
muscular  fibre  by  the  pressure  of  the  food,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  for  Dr.  J.  Reid  has  found,  by  repeated  experiment, 
that  the  continuity  of  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the  Par  Vagum  with  the 
Spincd  Cord,  is  necessary  for  the  rapid  propulsion  of  the  food ;  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  an  impression  made  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
oesophagus,  conveyed  by  the  afferent  fibres  of  these  nerves  to  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  and  reflected  downwards  along  the  motor  fibres,  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  muscular  contraction.  If  the  Par  Vagum  be  divided  in  the  rabbit,  on 
each  side,  above  the  oesophageal  plexus,  but  below  the  pharyngeal  branches, 
and  the  animal  be  then  fed,  it  is  found  that  the  food  is  delayed  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  becomes  greatly  distended.  Further,  if  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  par  vagum  be  irritated,  distinct  contractions  are  seen  in  the  oesophageal 
tube,  proceeding  from  above  downwards,  and  extending  over  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  stomach.  We  have  here,  then,  a  distinct  case  of  reflex  action 
tmthout  sensation,  occurring  as  one  of  the  regular  associated  movements  in 
the  natural  condition  of  the  animal  body ;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  this 
following  upon  a  reflex  action  unth  sensation  (that  of  the  pharynx),  and  pre- 
ceding an  action  which  is  altogether  unconnected  with  the  Spinal  Cord,  (that 
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of  the  lower  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.^  The  use  of  sensation  in  the  former 
case  will  presently  appear.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus  are  also 
excitable,  though  usually  in  a  less  degree,  by  direct  stimulation ;  for  it  appears 
that,  in  some  animals  (the  Dog,  for  example),  section  of  the  pneumogastric 
does  not  produce  that  check  to  the  propulsion  of  the  food  which  it  occasions 
in  the  Rabbit ;  and  even  in  the  Rabbit,  as  Dr.  M.  Hall*  has  lately  remarked, 
the  simple  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre  occasions  a  distinct  peristahic 
movement  along  the  tube,  after  its  nerves  have  been  divided ;  causing  it  to 
discharge  its  contents,  when  cut  across.t 

196.  It  will  be  desirable  here  to  revert  for  a  short  time  to  the  actions  which, 
in  the  higher  animals,  precede  those  of  Deglutition.  There  can  be  no  (^oubt 
that,  in  the  Human  being,  the  motions  adapted  to  the  ingestion  and  mastica- 
tion of  aliment  originally  result,  in  part  at  least,  from  distinct  operations  of  the 
Will ;  but  it  would  appear  almost  eoually  certain,  that,  in  time,  they  come  to 
be  of  so  habitual  a  character,  that  the  will  only  exerts  a  general  controlling 
influence  over  them,  each  individual  act  being  excited  through  the  shorter 
channel  already  alluded  to  (§  183).  Every  one  is  conscious  that  the  act  of 
mastication  may  be  performed  as  weD,  when  the  mind  is  attentively  dwelling 
on  some  other  object,  as  when  directed  to  it ;  but,  in  the  former  case,  one  is 
rather  apt  to  go  on  chewing  and  re-chewing  what  is  already  fit  to  be  swallowed, 
simply  because  the  will  does  not  exert  itself  to  check  the  action,  and  to  carry 
the  food  backwards  within  the  reach  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition.  We  now 
see  why  sensation  should  be  associated  with  the  latter  process.  The  convey- 
ance of  food  backwards  to  the  fauces  is  a  distinctly  voluntary  act ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  guided  by  the  sensation  there,  resulting  from  the 
contact  which  it  induces.  If  the  surface  of  the  phar3mx  were  as  destitute  of 
sensation  as  is  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  we  should  not  know  when 
we  had  done  what  was  necessary  to  excite  its  muscles  to  operation.  The 
muscles  concerned  in  the  Mastication  of  food  are  nearly  all  supplied  by  the 
third  branch  of  the  Fifth  pair,  a  larffe  proportion  of  which  is  well  known  to 
have  a  motor  character.  Many  oi  these  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
cheeks,  are  also  supphed  by  the  portio  dura  of  the  Seventh ;  and  yet,  if  the 
former  be  paralyzed,  this  cannot  stimulate  them  to  the  necessary  combined 
actions.  Hence  we  see  that  the  movements  are  of  an  associated  character, 
their  due  performance  being  dependent  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  centres  from 
which  the  motor  influence  originates.  If  the  Fifth  pair,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
uninjured,  whilst  the  Seventh  is  paralyzed,  the  movements  of  Mastication  are 
performed  without  difficulty ;  whilst  those  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
Respiratory  ftmction,  or  with  Expression,  are  paralyzed. 

196.  Comparative  anatomy  supplies  us  with  the  key  to  the  explanation  of 
these  phenomena.  It  has  been  seen  that,  in  the  lower  animals,  the  Respira- 
tory organs  are  completely  unconnected  with  the  mouth,  and  that  a  very 

*  Third  Memoir  on  the  Nervous -System,  §  201. 

f  There  are  many  cases  in  which  this  direct  contractility  does  not  manifest  itself  in 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system,  but  in  which  it  becomes  evident  when  the  muscu- 
lar structure  has  gained  an  increase  of  iiTitability  by  diseased  action,  as  we  frequently 
have  to  notice  in  the  intestinal  canal.  For  example ;— in  many  cases  of  disease  or  injury 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,  the  bladder  ceases  to  expel  its  contents,  through  the  interruption  of 
the  circle  of  reflex  actions  hereafter  to  be  described;  but,aAer  a  time,  it  ceases  to  become 
necessary  to  draw  ofi*  the  urine  by  the  catheter (  for  the  fluid  is  constantly  expelled,  as 
soon  as  it  has  accumulated  in  small  Quantities.     In  such  cases,  the  mucous  coAt  is  fniind 
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distinct  set  of  muscles  is  provided  to  keep  them  in  action.  These  muscles 
have  distinct  ganglia  as  the  centres  of  their  operations  ;  and  these  ganglia  are 
only  connected  indirectly  with  those  of  the  sensori-volitional  system.  The 
same  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  food 
into  the  digestive  apparatus.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  muscles  concerned 
in  this  operation  have  their  own  centres,— 4he  stomato-gastric  and  pharyngeal 
ganglia, — ^which  are  not  very  closely  connected  with  the  cephalic,  or  with  the 
respiratory,  or  with  those  of  general  locomotion.  Now  in  the  Vertebrata,  the 
distinct  organs  have  been  so  far  blended  together,  that  the  same  muscles  serve 
the  purposes  of  both ;  but  the  different  sets  of  movements  of  these  muscles  are 
excited  by  difierent  nerves ;  and  the  effect  of  division  of  either  nerve  is  to 
throw  the  muscle  out  of  connection  with  the  function  to  which  that  nerve 
previously  rendered  it  subservient,  as  much  as  if  the  muscle  were  separated 
from  the  nervous  system  altogether.  There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  in  the  case  of  the  Portio  Dura ;  this  being  the  source  of 
those  movements  of  the  upper  hp  which,  in  many  animals,  are  essential  to 
the  prehension  of  food.  These  movements,  however,  are  dependent  upon 
sensations  conveyed  through  the  Fifth  pair,*  being  completely  checked  by 
division  of  its  infra-orbital  trunk ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  their 
general  character,  tbat  they  are  of  a  strictly  voluntary  nature,  and  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  reflex  associated  movements  in  which  that  nerve  is 
concerned. 

197.  Now  although,  in  the  adult  Human  being,  the  movements  required  to 
convey  the  food  to  the  pharynx  are  under  the  control  of  the  Will,  if  not  con- 
stantly dependent  upon  it,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
case  in  regard  to  those  remarkable  associated  movements  which  constitute  the 
act  of  suction  in  the  Infant.  The  experiments  provided  for  us  by  nature,  in 
the  production  of  anencephalous  monstrosities,  fully  prove  that  the  nervous 
connection  of  the  Hps  and  respiratory  organs  with  the  Spinal  Cord,  is  alone 
sufficient  for  its  execution  ;  and  Mr.  Grainger  has  sufficiently  established  the 
same,  by  experiment  upon  puppies  whose  brain  had  been  removed.  He  adds 
that,  as  one  of  the  puppies  ky  on  its  side,  sucking  the  finger  which  was  pre- 
sented to  it,  it  pushed  out  its  feet  in  the  same  manner  as  young  pigs  exert  theirs 
against  the  sow's  dugs.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  act  of  suction  belongs 
more  to  the  Respiratory  ganglion  (so  to  speak)  than  to  the  Stomato-gastric 
system  of  nerves ;  and  hence  we  can  understand  why,  even  in  the  highest 
animals,  it  should  be  purely  instinctive ;  the  movements  of  Respiration  being 
so  from  the  first,  whilst  those  ordinarily  concerned  at  a  later  period  in  the 
ingestion  of  the  food  are  more  directed  by  the  will.  The  actions  of'  the 
mammary  foetus  of  the  kangaroo,  described  by  Mr.  Morgan,  furnish  a  very 
interesting  exemphfication  of  the  same  function  of  the  Spinal  Cord  ;  this  crea- 
ture, resembling  an  earth-worm  in  appearance,  and  only  about  fourteen  Hues 
in  length,  with  a  brain  corresponding  in  degree  of  development  to  that  of  a 
human  foetus  of  the  ninth  week,  executes  regular,  but  slow,  movements  of 
respiration,  adheres  firmly  to  the  point  of  the  nipple,  and  moves  its  limbs  when 
disturbed.  The  milk  is  forced  into  the  oesophagus  by  a  compressor  muscle, 
with  which  the  mf^mma  of  the  parent  is  provided.  "  Can  it  be  imagined," 
verv  iiistlv  jiQlrs  Mr.  Or»morpr-  "  thnt  in  this  case  there  are  sensation  and 
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upon  the  lower  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  has  heen  already  stated,  that 
the  motor  function  of  the  Par  Vagum  appears  to  terminate  at  difierent  points 
in  diflerent  animals ;  and  this  may  in  part  explain  the  great  variety  in  the 
results  obtained  by  diflerent  expenmenters,  in  regard  to  the  effect  oi  section 
of  the  par  vagum  upon  the  functicm  of  digestLjn.  Valentin  agrees  with  Dr. 
Reid  in  stating,  that  distinct  movements  of  the  stomach  may  be  excited  in  the 
rabbit  by  irritation  of  the  par  vagum ;  and  he  adds,  as  a  precaution,  that  the 
experiment  should  be  performed  very  soon  after  death,  as  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  is  soon  lost ;  and  that  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  should  not  be  per- 
formed too  high  up,  but  rather  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  or  in  the  thcnrax. 
Various  experiments  upon  hving  animals  have  led  to  the  belief,  that  the  motions 
of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  stomach,  which  perform  a  very  important  part 
in  chymification,  are  due  to  the  influence  of  this  nerve;  food^aken  in  shortly 
before  or  subsequently  to  its  division,  having  been  found  to  be  only  dissolved 
on  the  surface  of  the  mass,  where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
But  these  experiments  have  been  made  for  the  most  part  upon  Herbivorous 
animals,  such  as  horses,  asses,  and  rabbits,  whose  food  is  bulky  and  difficult 
of  solution,  requiring  to  be  constantly  chane^ed  in  its  position,  so  that  every 
part  of  it  may  be  successively  brought  to  the  exterior.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Reid  found,  in  his  expenments  upon  Dogs,  that,  after  the  first  shock  of 
the  operation  had  gone  off,  solution  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  and  absorption 
of  chyle,  might  take  place ;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  no  influence  of 
this  nerve  upon  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  stomach  is  essential  to  digestimi 
in  that  species.  This  conclusion  harmonizes  well,  therefore,  with  the  fact 
already  stated  respecting  the  absence  of  such  influence  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
oesophagus ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
natural  food  q^  the  dog  is  much  less  bulky  and  more  easy  of  solution  than  that 
of  the  animals  already  named  ;  so  that  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  the  peculiar 
movement  which  is  in  them  so  important  an  aid  to  the  process  of  reduction. 

199.  In  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  afferent  portion  of  the  gastric  branches 
of  the  Par  Vagum,  there  has  also  been  considerable  diflerence  of  opinion ;  some 
physiologists  maintaining  that  it  is  by  impressions  on  them  alone  that  the  sense 
of  Hunger  or  satiety  is  occasioned ;  whilst  others  deny  that  it  has  any  power 
of  transmitting  such  impressions,  and  maintain  that  they  do  not  originate  in 
the  stomach  at  all.  Dr.  Reid  has  arrived  at  the  ccmclusion,  from  his  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  par  vagum  is  the  channel  through  which  the  mind 
becomes  cognisant  of  the  concution  of  the  stomach ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  sole 
excitor  of  the  sense  of  hunger.  Animals  which  have  sustained  section  of  the 
nerve  on  both  sidvs  will  eagerly  take  food,  if  they  have  not  received  too  grecU 
a  shock  from  the  operation ;  but  they  seem  to  experience  no  feeling  of  satiety 
when  the  stomach  is  loaded.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  Valentin,  who 
mentions  that  puppies  after  the  operation  will  take  three  times,  and  even  more, 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  as  uninjured  individuals  of  the  same  age ;  so  that  the 
abdomen  is  greatly  distended.  The  act  of  Vomiting  has  been  now  sufficiently 
shown  to  be  excitable  through  the  par  vagum;  an  impression  propagated 
through  which  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata  excites  to  contraction  a  considerable 
number  of  muscles.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  hunger,  although  the  sense  of  nausea 
and  the  tendency  to  vomit  may  be  excited  by  various  irritating  causes  operating 
through  this  nerve  only,  it  may  be  produced  also  through  other  channels. 
Thus  severe  vomiting  has  been  excited  by  the  injection  ofa  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  or  of  emetin  into  the  blood-vessels; — a  fact  of  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  in  extreme  cases  of  narcotic  poisonin£^,  when  the  nervous 
system  has  become  so  torpid,  that  emetics  administered  in  the  ordinary  manner 
are  of  no  avail  (See  §  300). 

200.  That  the  ordinary  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal,  from 
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the  stomach  to  the  rectum,  may  take  pkce  without  any  comiection  with  the 
nervous  system,  being  due  to  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  contact  of  food,  there 
is  now  ample  evidence ;  and  though  some  may  still  be  found  who  deny  the 
Hallerian  doctrine,  that  muscular  fibre  possesses  in  itself  the  property  of  con- 
tractihty,  so  much  additional  evidence  of  its  truth  has  been  recently  adduced, 
whilst  the  fact  itself  is  so  conformable  ic^  the  analogy  supphed  by  others,  that 
it  will  be  here  unhesitatingly  adopted  (See  Cbapter  V.^.  Mr.  Grainger  and 
some  other  physiologists  have  supposed  that  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
alimentary  canal  are  due  to  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  taking  place  through  the 
ganglia  of  the  Sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  especially,  of  course,  the  semilunar. 
This  supposition,  however,  has  little  or  no  evidence  to  support  it ;  for  it  has 
been  fully  proved  that  the  muscular  contractions  will  continue  long  after  the 
tube  has  been  separated  from  its  nervous  connections  through  its  whole  extent; 
and  the  only  evidence  in  its  favour  is  derived  from  the  contractions  which 
may  sometimes  be  induced  in  parts  of  the  tube  which  are  at  rest  when  the 
sympathetic  nerves  supplying  them  are  irritated.  Some  very  interesting 
experiments  have  been  recently  published  by  Valentin,  by  which  the  fact  that 
such  contractions  may  be  induced  (which  has  been  denied  by  some)  is  clearly 
substantiated;  but  it  is  also  shown  that  the  motor  influence  does  not  originate 
in  the  Sympathetic  ganglia,  but  in  the  Spinal  Cord.  The  following  are  the 
general  results  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  experiments,  so  far  as  they  appl^ 
to  this  subject. — ^The  pharynx  may  not  only  be  excited  to  contraction  by  im- 
tation  of  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  Far  Vagum,  or  of  the  roots  of  the 
Spinal  Accessory,  from  which  their  motor  power  is  derived  (as  will  be  hereafler 
explained),  but  also  by  stimulating  the  roots  of  the  first  two  Cervical  nerves ; 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  OBsophagios  in  the  neck  is  made  to  contract  penstalti- 
cally  from  above  downwards,  by  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  first  three  Cervical 
nerves,  and  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  Sjrmpathetic,  through  which  last  the 
former  evidently  operate.  The  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus  is  made 
to  contract,  by  irritation  of  the  lowest  Sympathetic  ganghon  of  the  neck,  and 
of  the  higher  thoracic  gangha,  and  also  of  the  roots  of  the  lower  Cervical 
spinal  nerves.  Muscular  contractions  of  the  stomach  are  produced  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  4th,  6th,  6th  and  7th  Cervical  nerves,  and  of  the  first 
thoracic  in  the  rabbit;  so  that  a  distinct  furrow  is  evident  between  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  portion  of  the  viscus;  and  the  lower  the  nerve  irritated,  the 
nearer  the  pylorus  do  the  contractions  extend.  Irritation  of  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion  of  the  Sympathetic  produces  the  same  efllect.  Contractions  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  varying  in^lace  according  to  the  part  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
experimented  on,  may  be  excited  by  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  dorsal,  lumbar, 
and  sacral  nerves,  and  of  the  trigeminus ;  and  similar  efllects  are  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  lumbar,  and  of  the 
sacral  portions  of  the  S3naapathetic, — also  of  the  splanchnic,  and  of  the  gastric 
plexus. 

201.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident,  that  the  movements  of  the  Intestinal 
tube  may  be  influenced  by  the  Spinal  Cord;  and  that  what  is  commonly  tenned 
the  Sympathetic  nerve,  is  the  channel  of  that  influence,  by  the  fibres  which  it 
derives  from  the  Spinal  system.  But  it  by  no  means  thence  follows,  that  the 
ordinary  peristaltic  actions  of  the  muscles  in  question  are  dependent  on  a 
stimulus  reflected  through  the  spinal  cord,  rather  than  on  one  directly  applied 
to  themselves.  It  is  clear  that,  although  these  movements  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  system,  such  means  of  sustaining  them  are  feeble, 
compared  to  those  which  we  find  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  distinctly 
reflex  actions  of  deglutition,  respiration,  6cc.  The  difficulty  with  which  any 
evidence  can  be  olSuEuned  of  the  connection,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  know  that  these  peristaltic  movements  are  influenced 
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by  particular  states  of  mind,  or  by  conditions  of  the  bodily  system ;  and  the 
connection  just  traced  satisfactorily  accounts  for  this,  and  is  itself  sufficiently 
explained.  The  intestinal  tube,  then,  from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum,  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  Spinal  Cord  for  its  contractility,  but  is  enabled  to  propel 
its  contents  by  its  own  inherent  powers ;  still  we  find  that  here,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  nervous  centres  exert, a  general  control  over  even  the  organic 
functions,— doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  them  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  conditions  of  the  organs  of  animal  life. 

202.  On  examining  the  outlets  by  which  the  excretions  are  voided,  we  find 
that  they  are  placed,  like  the  entrances,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Spinal 
Cord ;  subject,  however,  to  some  control  on  the  part  of  the  Will.  In  the  lowest 
anunals,  the  act  of  discharging  excrementitious  matter  is  probably  as  involuntary 
as  are  the  acts  immediately  concerned  in  the  introduction  of  nutriment ;  and  is 
performed  as  often  as  there  is  any  thing  to  be  got  rid  of.  In  the  higher  classes, 
however,  such  discharges  are  much  less  frequent;  and  reservoirs  are  provided 
in  which  the  excrementitious  matter  may  accumulate  in  the  intervals.  The 
associated  movements  required  to  empty  these,  are  completely  involuntary  in 
their  character ;  and  are  excited  by  the  quantity,  or  stimulating  quality,  of  the 
contents  of  the  reservoir.  But,  had  volition  no  control  over  them,  great  incon- 
vemences  would  ensue ;  hence  sensation  is  excited  by  the  same  stimulus  which 
produces  the  movements;  in  order  that,  by  arousing  the  will,  the  otherwise 
involuntary  motions  may  be  restrained  and  directed.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  as  well  as  from  other  considerations,  that 
the  associated  movements,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  are 
discharged,  correspond  much  with  those  of  Respiration, — ^being  m  their  own 
nature  involuntary,  but  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  voluntary  restraint  and 
assistance :  whilst  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  vesiculae  seminales 
would  seem  to  be  completely  automatic;  thus  corresponding  with  the  act  of 
deglutition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sphincters,  which  antagonize  the  expellent 
action,  are  usually  maintained  in  a  state  of  moderate  contraction,  so  as  to  afford 
a  constant  check  to  the  egress  of  the  contents  of  the  cavities ;  and  this  condition 
has  been  fully  proved  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  to  result  from  their  connection  with  the 
Spinal  Cord,  ceasing  completely  when  this  is  interrupted.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sphincter  is  certainly  in  part  controlled  by  the  will,  and  is  made  to  act  in 
obedience  to  the  warning  given  by  sensation;  and  this  voluntary  power  is  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  injuries  of  the  Brain,  whilst  the  Spinal  Cord  remains 
able  to  perform  all  its  own  functions,  so  that  discharge  of  the  urine  and  fceces 
occurs.  In  their  moderate  action,  the  expulsoi^j  and  the  sphincters  may  be 
regarded  as  balancing  one  another,  so  far  as  their  refiex  action  is  concerned, — 
the  latter  having  rather  the  predominance,  so  as  to  restrain  the  operation  of  the 
former.  But  when  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  contents  of  the  cavity  gives 
an  excessive  stimulus  to  the  former,  their  action  predominates,  unless  the  will 
is  put  in  force  to  strengthen  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter ;  this  we  are  fre- 
quently experiencing,  sometimes  to  our  great  disconifort.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  stimulus  is  deficient,  the  will  must  aid  the  expulsors,  in  order  to  overcome 
that  resistance  which  is  due  to  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  sphincters  ;  of  this 
also  we  may  convince  ourselves,  when  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  a  prospective 
regard  to  convenience,  occasions  us  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  rectum  or 
bladder  without  a  natural  call  to  do  so.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  Bladder  is 
commonly  regarded  as  having,  Uke  that  of  the  intestinal  tube,  no  connection 
with  the  Spinal  Cord ;  but  the  experiments  of  Valentin  have  shown  that  a  con- 
nection exists,  as  in  the  former  case,  through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  affecting 
not  only  the  bladder  but  also  the  ureters.  That  physiologist  states,  that  a  very 
distinct  and  powerful  peristaltic  action  of  the  ureter,  proceeding  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  may  be  produced,  by  irritating  the  abdominal  ganglia 
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of  the  Sympathetic,  or  the  roots  of  the  superior  ahdominal  Spinal  nerves ;  and 
that  strong  contractions  of  the  bladder  are  excited,  by  irritation  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  abdominal  S3n[npathetic,  but  especially  of  its  sacral  portion,  and 
of  the  roots  of  the  middle  and  inferior  abdomimd  nerves  of  the  Spine.  In  these, 
as  in  former  cases,  no  effect  is  produced  by  irritation  of  the  Spinal  Nerves, 
unless  the  portion  of  the  Sympathetic  connected  with  the  particular  organ 
be  entire. 

203.  The  influence  of  the  Spinal  Cord  on  the  Genital  organs  is  of  a  simi- 
lar character.  The  muscular  contractions  involved  in  the  Emissio  Seminis 
are  clearly  of  a  rtfltx  nature ;  being  independent  of  the  will,  and  not  capable 
of  restraint  by  it,  when  once  fully  excited ;  and  being  producible  in  no  other 
way,  than  ^ke  those  concerned  in  Deglutition)  by  a  particular  local  irritation. 
That  this  irritation  need  not  amount  to  a  sensation,  is  proved  by  the  cases 
already  referred  to  (§  182) ;  and  it  has  been  also  shown  by  experiment,  that 
section  of  the  Spinal  Cord  in  the  lumbar  region  does  not  prevent  the  act  from 
being  performed,  the  lower  division  only  being  concerned  in  the  reflexion  of 
the  impression.  It  appears,  also,  from  the  experiments  of  Valentin,  that  the 
Spinal  Cord  may  operate  on  the  Genital  organs  through  the  S3rmpathetic  sys- 
tem. Contractions  were  excited  in  the  vas  deferens  and  vesiculsB  seminales, 
especially  of  the  Guinea  Pig  at  the  time  of  heat,  by  irritation  of  the  inferior 
lumbar  and  highest  sacral  portions  of  the  Sympathetic ;  and  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  as  well  as  the  Uterus  itself,  may  be  excited  to  contraction,  by  irritation 
of  the  same  nerves  as  those  which  excite  the  rectum, — ^namely,  the  lower  lum- 
bar and  first  sacral  nerves  of  the  Spine.  This  last  fact  is  important,  in  regard 
to  the  rationale  of  the  operation  of  certain  medicines,  such  as  aloes,  which  are 
known  to  have  an  influence  on  both  parts.  In  regard  to  the  act  of  Parturition, 
there  would  seem  reason  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  of  cases  of  paraplegia, 
that,  of  the  muscles  whose  operation  is  associated  in  it,  the  diaphragm,  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  d>c.,  are  called  into  action  (as  in  Defecation)  through  the  Spinal 
Cord ;  but  that  the  contractions  of  the  Uterus  itself  are  independent  of  all  con- 
nection with  the  nervous  centres.  Of  the  reason  why  the  muscles,  which 
were  up  to  that  time  inert,  should  then  combine  in  this  extraordinary  manner, 
and  with  such  remarkable  energy,  Phjrsiology  can  aflbrd  no  certain  informa- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  tlmt  the  stimulus  usually  originates 
in  the  uterus,  or  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  organs  which  are  incommoded 
by  the  pressure ;  but  it  may  also  resuh  from  some  condition  of  the  general 
system,  in  which  the  uterus  itself  is  but  little  concerned.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  which  has  been  more  then  once  observed,  that  the  foetus  may  be  expelled 
from  the  dying  body  of  the  mother,  even  after  the  respiratory  movements  have 
ceased.  This  would  appear  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  Uterine  fibres  alone, 
which,  like  those  of  the  heart  and  alimentary  canal,  retain  their  irritability 
longer  than  those  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves ;  and 
the  power  of  these  would  be  unopposed  by  the  resistance  which  they  ordina- 
rily have  to  encounter;  since  the  tone  of  all  the  muscles  surrounding  the  outlet 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  cessation  of  the  activity  of  the  Spinal  system  of 
nerves  (§  207). 

XI.    Protecting  •Agency  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

204.  From  the  foregoing  details  it  appears,  that  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  Spinal  Cord  is  to  control  the  orifices  of  the  various  open  cavities  of  the 
body ;  and  this  function  evidently  has  safety,  as  well  as  convenience,  in  view. 
It  has  been  manifestly  designed  by  the  All-wise  Creator,  that  the  glottis  should 
close  against  agents  injurious  to  the  organs  within ;  and  that  the  effort  to  vomit 
should  be  excited,  by  the  attempt  to  swalow  substances  so  nauseous  as  to  induce 
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loathing.  There  is  another  protective  influence  exerted  by  it,  of  a  still  more 
remarkable  nature.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  that,  if  the  func- 
tions of  the  Brain  be  suspended  or  destroyed,  without  injury  to  the  Spinal 
system  of  nerves,  the  Orbicularis  muscle  will  contract,  so  as  to  occasion  the 
closure  of  the  eyelids,  upon  the  tarsal  margin  being  touched  with  a  feather. 
This  fact  is  interesting  in  several  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  pure  reflex  action,  occurring  under  circumstances  in 
which  volition  cannot  be  imagined  to  guide  it,  and  in  which  there  is  no  vaHd 
reason  to  believe  that  sensation  directs  it.  Further,  it  explains  the  ahnost  irre- 
sistible nature  of  the  tendency  to  winking,  which  is  performed  at  short  inter- 
vals by  the  contraction  of  the  Orbicularis  muscle ;  tins  is  evidently  a  Spinal 
action,  capable  of  being  in  some  degree  restrained  (like  that  pf  respiration)  by 
the  will,  but  only  until  such  time  as  the  stimulus  (resulting,  perhaps,  from  the 
collection  of  minute  particles  of  dust  upon  the  eyes,  or  from  the  dryness  of  its 
surface  in  consequence  of  evaporation),  becomes  too  strong  to  be  any  longer 
resisted.  Again,  we  have  in  sleep  or  m  apoplexy  an  example  of  this  purely 
spinal  action,  unbalanced  by  the  influence  'of  the  will,  which,  in  the  waking 
state,  antagonizes  it  by  calling  the  levator  palpebrs  into  action.  As  soon  as 
the  will  ceases  to  act,  the  hds  droop,  and  close  over  the  eye  in  order  to  protect 
it ;  and  if  those  of  a  sleeping  person  be  separated  by  the  hand,  they  will  be 
found  presently  to  return.  Here,  as  in  studying  the  respiratory  and  other 
movements,  we  are  led  to  perceive,  that  it  is  tne  Brain  alone  which  is  torpid 
during  sleep,  and  whose  functions  are  afl*ected  by  this  torpidity.  As  Dr.  M. 
Hall  very  justly  remarks,  the  Spinal  system  never  sleeps ;  it  is  constantly  in 
activity ;  and  it  is  thus  that,  in  all  periods  and  phases  of  life,  the  movements 
which  are  essential  to  its  continued  maintenance  are  kept  up  without  sensible 
eflfort. 

206.  The  closure  of  the  Pupil  against  a  strong  light  is  another  movement 
of  the  same  protective  tendency.  The  channel  through  which  that  just 
named  is  performed,  is  completed  by  the  first  branch  of  the  Fifth  and  the 
Portio  Dura  of  the  seventh.  The  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  immediately 
caused  by  the  Third  pair,  or  Motor  Oculi,  as  is  easily  shown  by  irritating 
the  trunk  of  that  nerve  and  observing  the  result.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  the  afferent  nerve,  by  which  the  motor  influence  is  excited. 
Although  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  usually  in  close  accordance  with  the 
sensation  occasioned  by  the  impression  of  light  upon  the  retina,  yet  there  is 
no  want  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  sensation  of  light  is  not  always  necessary ; 
for,  even  when  the  sight  of  both  eyes  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  amau- 
rosis, the  regular  actions  have  been  witnessed  in  the  pupil,  in  accordance 
with  varying  degrees  of  light  impinging  on  the  retina.  This  fact  may  be 
explained  in  two  ways.  It  may  either  be  imagined  that  the  requisite  stimu- 
lus is  not  that  of  light  conveyed  through  the  optic  nerve,  but  that  of  heat 
conveyed  through  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  Fifth  pair.  Or  it  may  be 
still  supposed,  that  the  motion  results  from  an  impression  upon  the  retina, 
which  impression,  being  conducted  to  the  Brain,  ordinarily  produces  a  sensa- 
tion ;  whilst  in  these  curious  cases,  no  sensation  is  produced,  on  account  of  a 
disordered  state  of  the  part  of  the  Brain,  in  which  the  Optic  nerve  terminates ; 
though  some  filaments  of  that  nerve,  being  connected  with  the  Spinal  Cord, 
and  not  with  the  Brain,  can  produce  a  reflex  action  through  the  Third  pair, 
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Hearing  from  injury ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  which  we  are 
constantly  witnessing  in  other  animals,  possessing  large  external  ears,  are 
reflex  actions  excited  by  the  irritation  appUed  to  them.  In  regard  to  the  Nose, 
we  find  a  remarkably  complex  action — ^that  of  Sneezing — adapted  to  drive  off' 
any  cause  of  irritation  (§  189).  It  will  hereafter  be  shown  that  the  stimulus 
is  conveyed,  in  this  case,  not  through  the  Olfactory  nerve,  but  through  fhe 
Fifth  pair ;  so  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  excitement  of  the  sensation  of 
smell.  The  act  of  Coughing,  also,  may  be  resfarded  of  a  protective  character, 
being  destined  to  remove  sources  of  imtation  from  the  air-passages. 

Xn.     Other  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

207.  The  influence  of  the  Nervous  Centres  in  maintaining  what  is  com- 
monly designated  as  the  tone  of  the  muscular  system,  was  first  distinctly 
hmited  by  Dr.  M.  HaU  to  the  Spinal  Cord,  and.  the  system  of  nerves  connected 
with  it.  Bjr  the  expression  in  question  is  meant,  that  state  of  moderate  con- 
traction which  causes  all  the  muscles  to  present  a  certain  degree  of  firmness, 
by  their  antagonism  with  each  other,  when  none  of  them  are  particularly  con- 
tracted or  relaxed.  The  following  experiments  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  clearly  prove 
the  influence  of  the  Spinal  Cord  on  this  functional  condition  : — **  Two  Rabbits 
were  taken  ;  from  one  the  head  was  removed  ;  from  the  other  also  the  head 
was  removed,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was  cautiously  destroyed  with  a  sharp 
instrument :  the  limbs  of  the  former  retained  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and 
elasticity ;  those  of  the  second  were  perfectly  lax."  "  The  hmbs  and  tail  of  a 
decapitated  Turtle  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  or  tone,  recoiled  on 
being  drawn  from  their  position,  and  moved  with  energy  on  the  application 
of  a  stimulus.  On  withdrawing  the  spinal  marrow  gently  out  of  its  canal,  all 
these  phenomena  ceased.  The  limbs  were  no  longer  obedient  to  stimuli,  and 
became  perfectly  flaccid,  having  lost  all  their  resilience.  The  sphincter  lost 
its  (Circular  form  and  contracted  state,  becoming  lax,  flaccid,  and  shapeless. 
The  tail  was  flaccid  and  unmoved  on  the  application  of  stimuli."  It  is  proba- 
ble that  this  tonic  contraction  is  strictly  a  reflex  action ;  an  impression  of 
the  condition  of  the  muscle,  corresponding  with  the  "  muscular  sense"  of  Sir 
C.  Bell,  but  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  sensation,  being  conveyed  to  the 
Spinal  Cord,  and  producing  the  stimulus  to  contraction.  The  want  of  this 
tone  is  seen  in  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincters ;  and  also  in  the  distortion  of 
the  face,  produced  bv  paralysis  of  the  Portio  Dura,  and  resulting  from  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  face,  unbalanced  by  that 
of  the  other  side.  Cases  have  occasionally  presented  themselves,  in  which 
the  portio  dura  has  been  paralyzed  to  the  influence  of  the  Will  (owing  to 
disease  affecting  its  Cerebral  termination),  whilst  its  Spinal  connections  have 
not  been  afllected  ;  so  that  the  tone  of  the  muscles  has  been  preserved,  and  no 
distortion  of  the  face  has  manifested  itself,  until  the  muscles  were  stimulated 
by  a  voluntary  impulse,  to  which  those  of  one  side  only  would  respond. 

208.  Nearly  allied  to  this  fimction  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  is  that  by  which  it  is 
subservient  to  the  maintenance  of  the  contractility  of  muscles  paralyzed  to  the 
influence  of  the  wiU.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  ordinary  cases  of  paralysis, 
the  muscles  lose  their  irritability  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  so  that  no 
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Brain  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  but  retain  their  power  of  reflex 
action,  (the  nervous  circle  which  operates  through  the  Spinal  Cord  not  being 
interrupted) — the  contractility  of  the  muscles  is  not  diminished,  but  appears 
to  be  sometimes  even  increased  ;  and  he  has  suggested  that  this  fact  may  be 
made  available  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  obscure  cases  of  paralysis.  Thus, 
in  some  cases  of  Paraplegia,  the  reflex  actions  may  be  excited ;  in  others  they 
cannot  be.  In  the  fonner,  the  disease  must  be  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  portion 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,  leaving  its  lumbar  portion  free  to  carry  on  the  reflex  actions, 
though  its  connection  with  the  brain  is  interrupted.  In  the  latter,  the  disease 
is  probably  within  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  involving  that  portion  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  through  which  the  reflex  actions  of  the  lower  extremities  are  produced. 
In  like  manner,  in  paralysis  of  a  single  arm  or  of  one  leg,  if  the  reflex  actions, 
and  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  on  the  implication  of  a  direct  stimulus 
(such  as  galvanism),  remain  unimpaired,  the  cause  is  probably  seated  in  the 
Brain  ;  whilst,  if  the  tone  of  the  muscles  be  completely  lost,  and  no  contraction 
can  be  induced  in  them,  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  probably  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  part  aflTected.  There  is  no 
^ood  ground  for  believing,  however,  that  the  contractility  o[  the  muscles  is 
directly  dependent  on  their  connection  with  the  Spinal  Cord, — a  doctrine 
which  is  inconsistent  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  with  well-established  fact?. 
It  is  well  known  that  muscular  structure  requires,  for  its  perfect  nutrition,  to 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  functional  activity.  If  tne  muscles  of  the  leg,  for  example, 
be  disused  for  a  long  time,  their  nutrition  is  greatly  impaired,  and  their  con- 
tractility is  almost  suspended  ;  even  though  they  retain  their  connection  with 
the  nervous  centres,  and  the  latter  be  in  their  normal  condition.  It  is-  to  be 
expected,  then,  that,  if  a  muscle  be  completely  put  out  of  the  pale  of  nervous 
influence,  its  nutrition  should  be  speedily  impaired,  and  its  contractility  alto- 
gether lost ;  but  if  the  influence  of  the  Brain  only  be  withdrawn  fnxn  it,  and 
Its  connection  with  the  Spinal  Cord  be  uninterrupted,  it  will  be  in  a  state  of 
continual  action,  by  the  operation  of  various  reflected  stimuli ;  and  this  action 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  its  nutrition,  ^d  to  prevent  the  loss  of  its  con- 
tractihty  fSee  Chap.  V.). 

209.  Tne  fact,  that  the  action  of  the  Heart  is  in  some  degree  under  the 
control  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  has  long  been  known.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that,  although  its  movements  will  continue  regularly,  after  complete  section  of 
all  its  nerves,  any  sudden  and  severe  impression  upon  a  large  part  of  the 
Nervous  Centres,— such  as  crushing  the  &ain  or  Spinal  Cord,— will  produce 
a  great  diminution  in  their  frequency,  or  will  even  occasion  their  entire  cess&r 
tion,  if  the  nervous  connection  be  entire.  It  will  be  hereafter  shown,  that  the 
influence  is  partly  ccnnmunicated  by  the  Par  Vagiim;  but  it  appears,  from  the 
experiments  of  Valentin,  that  the  Sympathetic  is  in  part,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
motions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  channel  by  which  it  is  transmitted.  He 
found  that,  when  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  its  contractions  might  be  re- 
newed by  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  nerve,  and  of  the  first 
four  Cervical  nerves,  and  also  of  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  S3nnpathetic. 
He  thinks  that  he  has  also  witnessed  distinct  contractions  of  the  thoracic  aorta, 
of  the  inferior  cavity,  and  of  the  thoracic  duct,  upon  irritation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring portion  of  the  Sympathetic  system,  which  evidently  derives  its  whole 
motor  power  from  the  Spinal  Cord.  The  ductus  choledocus  has  edso  been  seen 
by  him  to  contract  on  irritation,  of  the  right  spknchnic  nerve. 

210.  Lastly,  we  have  to  inquire  how  for  the  Reflex  action  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  is  concerned  in  the  locomotive  actions  of  the  lower  extremities  in  Man. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  Dytiscus  whose  head  had  been  removed, 
(§  146,)  the  stimulus  of  the  contact  of  water  immediately  excited  regular  and 
continued  locomotive  actions,  which  lasted  for  some  time.    So  in  the  cases 
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already  quoted,  (§§  1T7,  8,)  when  the  control  of  the  will  over  the  lower  extre- 
mities was  lost,  powerful  muscular  acti<xis  were  excited  in  them  through  the 
Spinal  Cord  alone.  In  the  healthy  condition  of  the  Human  system,  when  the 
Will  is  controlHng  all  the  movements  which  are  not  immediately  concerned  in 
the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  the  orraiic  functions,  no  such  actions  can 
be  excited;  but,  in  proportion  as  its  control  is  lost,  does  the  independent  power 
of  the  Spinal  Cord  manifest  itself.  The  more  such  actions  are  of  a  simple 
rhythmical  character,  similar  to  those  of  Respiration,  the  more  does  it  seem 
that  they  may  with  probability  be  referred  to  the  Spinal  system;  and  if  we 
attribute  to  this  (as  we  can  scarcely  help  doing)  the  rapid  vibration  of  the 
wings  of  Insects,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  extend  the  same 
view  to  the  wings  of  Birds.  Such  an  explanation  of  their  movements  will 
account  for  their  occasional  continuance,  without  apparent  fatigue,  during  a 
-period  through  which  no  known  voluntary  efibrt  can  endure ;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Spinal  system  of  nerves,  weU  pointed  out  by  Dr.  M.  Hall, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  excited  by  it  does  not  occasion  &tigue,  the 
sense  of  which  is  Cerebral  only.  It  would  seem  to  the  Author  more  probable, 
however,  that  those  movements  which  gttide  the  body,  and  which  must  them- 
selves be  directed  by  Sensation,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  class  intermediate 
between  the  Voluntary  and  the  Reflex,  which  may  be  properly  termed  Inatino 
tive.  Several  actions  in  Man,  which  were  at  first  Voluntary,  appear  at  last  to 
be  performed  as  instinctively,  or  intuitively,  as  they  are  in  the  lower  animals 
from  the  commencement  of  their  existence.  (See  Section  xvin.  of  the  present 
Chapter.) 

211.  It  would  not  be  right  to  conclude  this  account  of  the  principal  functicms 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,  without  adverting  to  some  of  the  leading  Pathological 
apphcations  of  the  physiological  doctrines,  which  have  been  developed  in  it. 
A  large  part  of  these  were  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  ;*  and  they  are 
receiving  continual  and  important  extensions  m>m  his  own  labours  and  those 
of  other  practical  inquirers.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  pkce,  that  the 
power  of  the  whole  Spinal  system  is  capable  of  being  morbidly  diminished  or 
augmented.  It  may  even  be  for  a  time  almost  completel3r  suspended,  as  in 
Syncope ;  which  state  maybe  induced  by  sudden  and  violent  impressions,  either 
01  a  mental  or  physical  nature,  that  operate  upon  the  whole  nervous  system  at 
oncer— commencing,  however,  in  the  Brain.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in 
recovering  frcmi  these,  it  is  the  Spinal  system  of  which  the  activity  is  first 
renewed, — the  respiratory  movements  recommencing,  and  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing being  restored,  before  any  voluntary  actions  can  be  perfonned.  A  cor- 
responding state  may  be  induced  in  particular  portions  of  the  system,  by  con- 
cussion ;  as  is  seen  in  severe  injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  which  are  almost 
invariably  followed  for  a  time  by  the  suspension  of  its  functions.  Again,  the 
power  of  the  whole  Spinal  Cord  may  be  diminished  by  various  causes,  such  as 
enfeebled  circulation,  pressure,  &c.;  and  then  we  have  torpidity  of  the  whole 
muscular  system.  If  oppression  exists  in  the  brain,  the  functions  of  the  Medulla 
oblongata  will  be  especially  affected ;  and  if  it  be  prolonged  and  sufiUciently 
severe,  Asphyxia  will  result  from  the  interruption  of  the  respiratory  movements 
which  it  occasions. 

212.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excitability  of  the  whole  Cord,  or  of  particular 
parts  of  it,  may  be  morbidly  increased.  This  is  especially  seen  in  Tetanus, 
Hydrophobia,  and  the  artificial  tetanus  induced  by  Strychnine  ;  so  that  the 
sHghtest  external  stimulus  is  sufficient  to  induce  reflex  actions  in  their  most 
terrific  forms.    It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that,  in  these  formidable  diseases, 

•  See  especially  his  Treatise  od  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous 
System. 
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the  ftinctions  of  the  muscles  contrcdHng  the  various  orifices  are  those  most 
affected ;  and  it  is  by  the  spasms  affecting  the  organs  of  respiration  or  deglu- 
tition that  life  is  commonly  terminated.  Various  remedial  agents  will  probably 
be  found  to  operate,  by  occasioning  increased  excitability  in  some  particular 
segments  of  the  Cord ;  so  that  the  usual  stimuli  appHed  to  the  parts  connected 
with  these,  will  occasion  increased  muscular  action.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  aloes  on  the  rectum  and  uterus, 
cantharides  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  adjoining  parts,  and  secale  comu- 
tum  on  the  uterus.  The  mode  of  influence  of  cantharides  is  illustrated  by  a 
curious  case,  related  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  of  a  young  lady  who  lost  the  power  of  reten- 
tion of  urine  in  consequence  of  a  fatty  tumour  in  the  spinal  canal,  which 
gradually  severed  the  Spinal  Cord,  and  induced  paraplegia.  The  power  of 
retaining  the  urine  was  always  restored  for  a  time  by  a  dose  of  tincture  of 
cantharides,  which  augmented  the  excitability  of  the  segment  of  the  cord, 
with  which  the  sphincter  vesicae  is  connected.  The  researches  of  Valentin, 
when  grafted  (as  it  were)  on  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  aflord  the  key  to 
the  explanation  of  the  numberless  sympathetic  influences  of  the  orgai»  of 
nutrition,  &c.,  upon  one  another ;  by  showing  that  they  are  all  connected  with 
the  Spinal  Cord ;  and  that  the  muscular  structure,  with  which  they  are  all 
provided,  may  be  excited  to  contraction  through  it.  And,  lastly,  tne  more 
recent  observations  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  excitor  power 
that  belongs  to  the  nervous  fibres  distributed  on  various  serous  and  fibrous 
membranes,  will  probably  lead,  when  they  have  been  ftilly  carried  out,  to  the 
explanation  of  the  various  convulsive  actions  that  result  from  pressure  or 
irritation  afiS^ning  these  parts. 

Xni.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Encephalon. 

213.  The  assistance  which  the  Physiologist  has  hitherto  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Encephalon  in  Vertebrata,  is  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected ;  there  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
much  is  yet  to  be  learned  from  it.  Certain  general  inferences  appear  well 
established ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  questions  of  detail  that  difliculties  still  exist. 
The  Encephalcm  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres, 
the  Cerebellum,  and  the  Medulla  Oblongata  with  its  chain  of  ganglia.  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  two  former  to  the  latter  is  such  in  Man,  that  their 
character  would  not  be  readily  understood  by  the  inspection  of  his  Brain  alone ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  comparison  of  it  with  the 
brains  of  animals  of  the  inferior  tribes  that  the  great  change  which  we  there 
find  in  the  proportion  of  the  parts,  makes  evident  the  importance  of  what 
would  have  been  otherwise  considered  subordinate  appendages.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  in  Fishes.  There  may  be  noticed  in  the  Encephalon  of 
that  class  four  distinct  ganglionic  enlargements ;  of  which  the  posterior  is 
usually  on  the  median  fine,  whilst  the  others  are  in. pairs.  The  posterior, 
from  its  position  and  connections,  is  evidently  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
Cerebellum ;  and  it  bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  rest,  in  this  class, 
than  in  any  other.  The  pair  in  front  of  this  are  not  the  hemispheres  of  the 
Cerebrum,  as  their  large  size  in  some  instances  (the  Cod  for  instance)  might 
lead  us  to  suppose ;  but  they  are  immediately  connected  with  the  Optic  nerve, 
which,  in  fact,  terminates  m  them,  and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  (like 
the  chief  part  of  the  cephalic  masses  of  Invertebrated  animals)  as  Optic  Ganglia. 
In  front  of  these  are  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  which  are  small,  generally 
destitute  of  convolutions,  and  possess  no  ventricle  in  their  interior, — except 
in  the  Sharks  and  Ray^  in  which  they  are  much  more  highly  developed  than 
in  the  Osseous  Fishes.     Anterior  to  these  is  another  pair  of  ganglionic 
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Pike. 


Cod. 


Fox-Shark. 


Brains  of  Fishes,  after  Leuret;  a,  olfactire  lobes  or  ganglia ;  b,  cerebral  hemispheres ;  c,  optic  lobes;  j>j 
cerebellum;  o  /,  olfactory  nerve ;  o  j>,  optic  nerve;  p  a,  patheticus;  m  o,  motor  ocoli ;  a  6,  abducens;  f  r  v, 
tri&cial ; /a,  facial ;  a u,  auditory i  vag^  vagus;  1 1,  tubercles  or  ganglia  of  the  trifacial ;  t  r,  tubercles  of 
the  vagus. 

enlargements,  from  which  the  Olfactory  nerves  arise ;  and  these  are,  therefore, 
correctly  designated  as  the  Olfactive  tubercles  or  ganglia.  In  some  instances, 
these  ganglia  are  not  immediately  seated  upon  the  prolonged  spinal  cord, 
but  are  connected  with  it  by  long  peduncles ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  Sharks : 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  perceive  the  real  nature  of  the  portion  of  the  trunk  of 
the  Olfactory  nerve  in  Man,  which  lies  within  the  cranium,  and  of  its  bulbous 
expansion  on  the  Ethmoid  bone.  Besides  these  principal  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ments, there  are  often  smaller  ones,  with  which  other  nerves  are  connected. 
Thus  in  the  Shark,  we  find  a  pair  of  tubercles  of  considerable  size,  at  the 
origin  of  the  Trifacial  nerves ;  and  another  pair  in  most  Fishes,  at  the  roots  of 
the  Vagi.  In  some  instances,  too,  distinct  Auditory  ganglia  present  themselves. 
214.  The  Optic  Lobes  of  Fishes  have  no  analogy  whatever  with  the  Thai- 
ami  optici  of  Mammalia;  the  connection  of  which,  with  the  Optic  nerves,  is 
apparent  only.  They  are  rather  to  be  compared  with  the  Tubercula  Cluadri- 
gemina,  which  are  the  real  ganglia  of  the  Optic  nerve.  Their  analogy  is  not 
so  complete,  however,  to  these  bodies  in  the  fully-formed  Brain  of  IVlan,  as  it 
is  to  certain  parts  which  occupy  their  place  at  an  earher  period.  The  Third 
Ventricle^  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Corpora  Cluadrigemina,  is  hollowed 
out,  as  it  were,  from  the  floor  of  the  Optic  Lobes  of  Fishes;  and  the  Anterior 
Commissure  bounds  its  front :  hence  these  must  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
the  parts  surrounding  the  Third  Ventricle,  as  well  as  to  the  Corpora  Quadri- 
gemina.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  fact,  observed  by  Miiller,  that,  in  the 
Lamprey,  there  is  a  distinct  Lobe  of  the  third  ventricle,  replacing  the  Optic 
Lobes  of  other  fishes,  and  partly  giving  origin  to  the  optic  nerves ;  and  a  sepa- 
rate vesicle,  analogous  to  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina.  With  this  condition, 
the  early  state  of  the  Brain  in  the  embryo  of  the  Bird  and  Mammiferous 
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Haman  embryo  of  sixth  week,  enlarged 
about  three  times;  a,  reside  of  corpora  quad- 
rigemina ;  b,  Tesicle  of  cerebral  hemispheres ; 
c.  vesicle  of  thalami  optici  and  third  ventricle ; 
<l,  vesicle  for  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata; e,  auditory  vesicle;  /,  olfactory  fossa; 
A,  liver;  ••,  caudal  extremity.  (AAer  Wag- 
ner.) 


Fig.  »8.  animal,  and  even  in  Man  himself,  bears  a 

very  close  correspondence.  The  Ence- 
phalon  consists,  at  this  time,  of  a  series  of 
vesicles,  arranged  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
of  which  those  that  represent  the  Cerebrum 
are  the  smallest,  whilst  that  which  repre- 
sents the  Cerebellum  is  the  largest.  The 
latter,  as  in  Fishes,  is  single,  covering  the 
fourth  ventricle  on  the  doisal  surface  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata.  Anterior  to  this,  is 
the  single  vesicle  of  the  Corpora  Cluadri- 
gemina,  from  which  the  Optic  nerve  chiefly 
arises :  this  has  in  its  interior  a  cavity,  the 
ventricle  of  Sylvius,  which  exists  even  in 
the  adult  Bird,  where  the  Corpora  Cluadri- 
gemina  are  .pushed,  as  it  were,  from  each 
other  by  the  increased  development  of  the 
Cerebral  hemispheres.  In  front  of  this 
is  the  vesicle  of  the  Third  Ventricle, 
which  contains  also  the  Thalami :  as  de- 
velopment proceeds,  this,  like  the  preced- 
ing, is  covered  by  the  enlarged  hemi- 
spneres;  whilst  its  roof  becomes  cleft 
anteriorly  on  the  median  line,  so  as  to 
form  the  anterior  entrance  to  the  cavity.  Still  more  anteriorly  is  the  double 
vesicle,  which  represents  the  hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum:  this  has  a  cavity 
on  each  side,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed  by  the  corpora  striata.  The  cavity 
of  the  cerebral  vesicles  has  at  first  no  opening,  except  into  that  of  the  third 
ventricle ;  at  a  later  period  is  formed  that  fissure  on  the  inferior  and  posterior 
side,  which  (under  the  name  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius)  enables  the  membranes 
enveloping;  the  brain  to  be  reflected  into  the  lateral  ventricles. 

215.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  analogy  between  the  brain  of  the 
Human  foetus  and  that  of  the  aduh  Fish,  is  not  so  close  as,  from  the  resem- 
blance in  their  external  form,  might  have  been  supposed.  In  the  small  pro- 
portion which  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  bear  to  the  other  parts,  there  is 
evidently  a  very  close  correspondence ;  and  this  extends  also  to  the  general 
simplicity  of  their  structure,  the  absence  of  convolutions,  and  the  deficiency  of 
commissures.  But  there  is  a  much  nearer  analogy  between  the  fcetal  brain 
of  the  Fish,  and  theyce/o/  brain  of  the  Mammal ;  indeed,  at  the  earliest  period 
of  their  formation,  they  could  not  be  distinguished ;  during  their  advance  to  the 
permanent  condition,  however,  each  undergoes  changes,  which  are  so  much 
more  decided  in  the  higher  animals  than  in  the  lower,  that  in  the  latter  there 
seems  but  little  departure  from  the  festal  condition,  whilst  in  the  former  the 
condition  appears  entirely  changed.  Hence  it  is  not  correct  to  assert,  as  is 
frequently  done, — that  the  Brain,  or  any  other  organ,  in  the  higher  animals, 
passes  through  a  series  of  forms,  which  are  parallel  to  the  permanent  forms  of 
the  same  organ  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  scale :  since  the  fact  is  rather, 
that  the  more  nearly  all  are  traced  back  to  their  first  origin,  the  closer  will 
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Fig.  29. 


This  we  have  seen  to  be  the  cfwe  in  the  present  instance ;  the  vesicle  of  the 
Corpora  Cluadrigemina,  and  that  of  the  Third  Ventricle,  uniting  to  form  the 
Optic  Lobes  of  Fishes,  whilst  in  the  higher  Vertebrata  they  remain  distinct ; 
so  that  there  is  no  single  part  with  which  the  Optic  Lobes  can  be  properly 
compared,  either  in  the  foetal  or  perfect  state  of*the  Human  Brain. 

216.  The  Brain  of  Reptiles  does  not  show  any  con- 
siderable advance  in  its  general  structure  above  that 
of  Fishes ;  but  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  are  usually 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  Optic  lobes ;  whilst 
the  Cerebellum  is  smaller.  The  very  low  develop- 
ment of  the  Cerebellum  is  especially  seen  in  the  Frog 
([Fiff.  16),  in  which  it  is  so  small  as  not  even  to  cover- 
in  the  Fourth  Ventricle ;  but  it  is  common  to  nearly 
the  whole  group.  The  deficiency  in  commissures  still 
exists  to  a  great  extent.  The  Anterior  Commissure 
in  front  of  the  third  ventricle,  is  the  only  uniting 
band  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  Fishes ;  and 
Reptiles  have,  in  addition  to  this,  a  layer  of  uniting 
fibres  which  may  be  compared  to  the  Fornix  ;  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  true  Corpus  Callosum, 
or  great  transverse  commissure  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  distinction  between  the  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
and  the  parts  enclosing  the  third  ventricle,  is  more 
obvious  than  in  Fishes ;  in  fact  the  Optic  gang^lia  of 
Reptiles  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the  Vesicle  of 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina  in  the  brain  of  the  foetal 
Mammal. 

217.  This  is  still  more  evident  in  Birds,  in  whose 
Encephalon  the  Tubercula  Quadrigemina  or  Optic 
Ganglia,  and  the  Thalami  with  their  included  ventri- 
cle, are  obviously  very  distinct  parts.  The  Cerebral 
Hemispheres  attain  a  great  increase  of  development, 
and  arch  backwards,  so  as  partly  to  cover  the  Optic  ganglia ;  and  these  are 
separated  from  one  another,  and  thrown  to  either  side.  The  Cerebellum  also 
is  much  increased  in  size,  proportionably  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  its 


Brain  of  Turtle ;  a,  oli^cbve 
ganglia;  b,  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres; c,  opiic  ganglia;  d, 
cerebellum. 


Fig.  30. 
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ganglia;  and  it  is  sometimes  marked  with  transverse  lines,  which  indicate 
the  intermixture  of  gray  and  white  matter  in  its  suhstance ;  there  is  as  yet, 
however,  no  appearance  of  a  division  into  hemispheres.  On  drawing  apart 
the  hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum,  the  Corpora  Striata,  Optic  Thalami,  and 
Tubercula  Cluadrigemina  or  Optic  Ganglia,  are  seen  beneath  them;  the 
size  of  the  last  still  bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole 
Encephalon.  The  Optic  Gangha  are  still  hollow,  as  they  are  in  the  embryo 
condition  of  Man.  Indeed  the  Brain  of  the  Human  fcetus  about  the  t\vel"li 
week  will  bear  comparison,  in  many  respects,  with  that  of  the  Bird.  The 
Cerebral  hemispheres,  much  increased  in  size,  and  arching  back  over  the 


Brain  of  human  embryo  at  twelfth  week;  a,  leen  from  behind;  b,  aide  vietr;  c,  sectional  view;  a,  cor- 
pora quadrigemina;  b  6,  hemiapheres;  d,  cerebellum;  e,  medulla  oblongata;/,  optic  thalamus;  g,  floor  of 
third  ventricle ;  x,  olfactory  nerve.    (After  Tiedemann.) 

Thalami  and  Optic  ganglia,  but  destitute  of  convolutions  and  imperfectly  con- 
nected by  commissures, — the  larc^e  cavity  still  existing  in  the  Optic  ganglia, 
and  freely  communicating  with  the  third  ventricle, — and  the  imperfect  evolu- 
tion of  the  Cerebellum, — ^make  the  correspondence  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  two  very  considerable. 

218.  The  Brain  of  the  lowest  Mammalia  presents  but  a  slight  advance  upon 
that  of  Birds,  in  regard  both  to  the  relative  proportions  of  its  parts,  and  to  their 
degree  of  development.  Thus,  in  the  Marsupialia,  the  Cerebral  hemispheres 
exhibit  no  convolutions ;  and  the  great  transverse  commissure^ — ^the  Corpus 

Fig.  32. 
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Callosum, — is  deficient.  There  is  gradually  to  be  noticed,  however,  in  ascend- 
ing the  scale,  a  backward  prolongation  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres ;  so  that 
first  the  Optic  ganglia,  and  then  the  Cerebellum,  are  covered  by  them.  The 
latter  partly  shows  itself,  however,  in  all  but  the  Gluadrumana,  when  we  look 
at  the  brain  from  above  downwards ;  in  the  Rabbit,  which  is  among  the  lowest 
in  this  respect  of  the  true  Viviparous  Mammaha,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Cere- 
bellum is  uncovered.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  Cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, there  is  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  ganglia  immediately  connected 
with  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  this  in  comparison,  not  only  with  the  rest  of  the 
Encephalon,  but  even  with  the  Spinal  Cord ;  so  that  in  Man  the  Tubercula 
Quadiigemina  are  absolutely  smaller  than  they  are  in  many  animals  of  far 
inferior  size.  The  internal  structure  of  the  hemispheres  becomes  more  com- 
plex in  the  same  proportion  as  their  size  and  the  depth  of  the  convolutions 
increase ;  and  in  Man  all  these  conditions  present  themselves  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  in  any  other  animal.     In  fact  it  is  only  among  the  Ruminantia, 

[Fig.  33. 


A  view  of  the  baae  of  the  Ccrebram  and  Cerebellum,  together  with  their  nerves;  1,  anterior  extremity 
of  the  fissure  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain;  2,  posterior  extremity  of  the  same  fissure;  3,  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum;  4,  its  middle  lobe;  6,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius;  6,  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum; 
7,  the  point  of  the  infundibulum ;  6,  iu  body;  9,  the  corpora  albicantia;  10,  cineritious  matter;  11,  the  crura 
cerebri;  12,  the  pons  varolii;  13,  the  top  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  14,  posterior  prolongation  of  the  pons 
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Pachydermata,  Camivora,  and  duadrumana,  that  regular  convolutions  can  be 
said  to  exist.  The  correspondence  between  the  bulbous  .expansion  of  the 
Olfactive  Nerves  in  Mammalia,  and  the  Olfactive  lobes  of  the  lower  Vertebrata, 
is  made  evident  by  the  presence,  in  both  instances,  of  a  cavity  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  lateral  ventricle  on  each  side ;  it  is  in  Man  only  that  this  cavity 
is  wanting.  The  external  form  of  the  Corpora  Gluadrigemina  of  Mammalia, 
differs  from  that  of  the  Optic  gangha  of  Birds,  owing  to  the  division  of  the 
former  into  anterior  and  posterior  eminences,  (the  nates  and  testes^ ;  and  there 
is  also  an  internal  difference,  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  tne  cavity  or 
ventricle,  which  now  only  remains  as  the  Aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  Cere- 
bellum is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  development  of  its  lateral  parts  or  hemi- 
spheres ;  the  central  portion,  sometimes  ccdled  the  vermiform  process,  is  rela- 
tively less  developed  than  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  in  which  it  forms  the  whole 
of  the  organ. 

XIV.  Functions  of  the  Cephalic  Nerves, 

219.  Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Encephalon,  it  seems  desirable  to  bring  together  what  is  known  in  regard 
to  the  functions  of  the  Nerves  specially  connected  with  them ;  so  that,  by 
tracing  their  connections,  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  some  light  upon  this  very 
obscure,  though  most  interesting  and  important  subject. 

220.  That  the  First  pair,  or  Olfactory  nerves,  minister  to  the  sense  of  Smell, 
has  long  been  known;  yet  it  could  not  be  predicated  without  experimental 
inquiry,  that  it  is  not  a  conductor  of  the  impressions  which  produce  ordinary 
sensation;  nor  that  it  is  destitute  of  all  power  of  exciting  muscular  movement, 
either  by  direct  or  reflex  action.  Anatomical  examination  of  the  distribution 
of  this  nerve,  proves  that  it  is  not  one  which  directly  conveys  motor  influence 
to  any  muscles ;  since  all  its  branches  are  distributed  to  the  membrane  lining 
the  nasal  cavity.  Experimental  inquiry  leads  to  the  same  result;  for  no  irri- 
tation of  the  peduncles  or  branches  excites  any  muscular  movement.  Further, 
no  irritation  of  any  part  of  this  nerve  excites  reflex  actions  through  other 
nerves.     Again,  it  is  not  a  nerve  of  common  sensation;  for  animals  exhibit  no 

[Fig.  34. 


A  vie  w  of  the  First  pair,  or  Olfactorr  Nerves,  with  the  Nmsal  Branches  of  the  Fi Ah  pair ;  1,  frontal  siuns ; 
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sign  of  pain  when  it  is  subjected  to  any  kind  of  irritation.  Neither  the  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve,  nor  the  destruction  of  the  olfactive  gan^Ha,  seems  to  incon- 
venience them  materiaUy.  They  take  their  food,  move  with  their  accustomed 
agility,  and  exhibit  the  usual  appetites  of  their  kind.  The  common  sensibility 
of  the  parts  contained  in  the  oimctive  organ  is  in  no  degree  impaired,  as  is 
shown  by  the  effect  of  irritating  vapours ;  but  the  animals  are  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  smell,*  as  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  these  vapours  afiect  them. 
At  first  they  appear  indifferent  to  their  presence,  and  then  suddenly  and  vehe- 
mently avoid  them,  as  soon  as  the  Schneiderian  membrane  becomes  irritated. 
Moreover,  if  two  dogs,  with  the  eyes  bandaged,  one  having  the  olfactory 
nerves  and  ganglia  sound,  and  the  other  having  had  them  destroyed,  are 
brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dead  body  of  an  animal,  the  former 
will  examine  it  by  its  smell;  whilst  the  latter,  even  if  he  touches  it,  pays  no 
attention  to  it.  This  experiment  Valentin  states  that  he  has  repeated  several 
times,  and  always  with  the  same  results.  Further,  common  observation  shows 
that  sensibility  to  irritants,  such  as  snuff,  and  acuteness  of  the  power  of  smell, 
bear  no  constant  proportion  to  one  another;  and  there  is  ample  patholo^cal 
evidence  that  the  want  of  this  sense  is  connected  with  some  morbid  condition 
of  the  olfactory  nerves  or  ganglia.  It  is  well  known  that  Magendie  has  main- 
tained that  the  Fifth  pair  in  some  way  furnishes  conditions  requisite  for  the 
enjo3rment  of  the  sense  of  smell,  asserting  that,  when  it  is  cut,  the  animal  is 
deprived  of  this.  But  his  experiments  were  made  with  irritating  vapours, 
which  excite  sternutation  or  other  violent  muscular  actions,  not  through  the 
ol&LCtory  nerve,  but  through  the  fiflh  pair:  and  the  experiments  of  Vdentin, 
just  related,  fuUy  prove  tiuit  the  animus  are  not  sensitive  to  odours,  strictly  so 
called,  after  the  Olfectory  has  been  divided.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
however,  that  the  acuteness  of  the  true  sense  of  smell  may  be  diminished  by 
section  of  the  Fifth  pair;  since  the  olfactory  membrane  is  no  longer  duly  moist- 
ened by  its  proper  secretion ;  and,  when  dry,  it  is  not  so  susceptible  of  the 
impressions  made  by  those  minute  particles  of  odoriferous  substances  to  which 
the  excitement  of  the  sensation  must  be  referred. 

221.  That  the  Second  pair,  or  Optic  nerves,  have  an  analogous  character, 
appears  alike  from  anatomical  ana  experimental  evidence.  No  chemical  or 
mechanical  stimulus  of  the  nerve  produces  direct  muscular  motion,  nor  does  it 
give  rise,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  indications  of  pain;  whence  it  may 
be  concluded  that  this  nerve  is  not  one  of  common  sensation.  That  the  ordi- 
nary sensibility  of  the  eyeball  remains,  when  the  functions  of  the  Optic  nerve 
are  completely  destroyed,  is  well  known,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  division  of  it 
puts  an  end  to  the  power  of  vision.  Valentin  states  that,  although  the  Optic 
nerve  may,  like  other  nerves,  be  in  appearance  completely  regenerated,  he 
has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  evidence  that  the  power  of  sight  has  been 
in  the  least  degree  recovered.  He  remarks  that  animals  suddenly  made  blind 
exhibit  great  mental  disturbance  and  perform  many  unaccustomed  movements ; 
and  that  the  complete  absence  of  the  power  of  vision  is  easily  ascertained. 
Morbid  changes  are  sometimes  observed  to  take  place  in  eyes  whose  Optic 
nerve  has  been  divided;  but  these  are  by  no  means  so  constant  or  so  extensive 
as  when  the  Fifth  pair  is  paralyzed;  and  they  may  not  improbably  be  attri- 
buted to  the  injury,  occasi(med  by  the  operation  itself,  to  the  parts  within  the 
orbit.     It  is  well  known  that,  when  amaurosis  is  produced  by  a  morbid  condi- 
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remain,  these  changes  are  much  less  decided.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that, 
when  the  sight  is  destroyed  by  a  disease  or  injury,  which  prevents  the  passage 
of  light  through  the  pupil,  the  whole  eye  becomes  more  or  less  atrophied ;  and 
the  Retina  and  Optic  nerve,  although  previously  sound,  are  found  after  death 
(if  the  morbid  condition  have  lasted  sufficiently  long)  to  have  lost  their  charac- 
teristic structure.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  continuance  of  the  functional 
operations  of  nerves,  is  a  necessary  c(»idition  of  the  maintenance  of  their  nor- 
mal organization ;  and  we  can  very  well  understand  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  from  the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  the  system. 

2552.  The  Optic  nerve,  though  analogous  to  the  Olfactory  in  all  the  points 
hitherto  mentioned,  differs  from  it  in  one ' important  respect;  that  it  has  the 
power  of  conveying  impressions  which  shall  excite  rtfltx  muscular  motions. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Iris,  the  ordinary  actions  of  which 
are  regulated  by  the  degree  of  hght  impinging  on  the  retina.  When  the  optic 
nerve  is  divided,  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place ;  but  this  does  not  occur 
if  the  connection  of  this  nerve  with  the  third  pair,  through  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, be  in  any  way  interrupted.  After  such  division  (if  complete),  the  state 
of  the  pupil  is  not  affected  by  variations  in  the  degree  of  light  impinging  on 
the  retina,  except  in  particular  cases  in  which  it  is  influenced  through  other  chan- 
nels. Thus,  in  a  patient  suffering  xmder  amaurosis  of  one  eye,  the  pupil  of  the 
affected  eye  is  often  found  to  vary  in  size,  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  other 
eye ;  but  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  retina  of  the 
sound  eye,  which  produces  a  motor  change  in  the  third  pair  on  both  sides. 
Further,  as  has  been  formerly  stated  (§  205),  the  impreBsion  only  of  Ught  upon 
the  retina  may  give  rise  to  contraction  of  the  pupil,  by  reflex  action,  when  the 
optic  nerve  is  itself  sound;  whilst  no  aenaations  are  received  through  the  eye, 
in  consequence  of  disease  in  the  sensorial  portion  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Another  cause  has  been  pointed  out  by  Valentin,  for  the  influence  of  light  in 
causing  confraction  of  the  pupil,  and  vice  verad;  that,  if  the  rays  impinge  upon 
the  iris,  a  reflex  stimulation  is  produced  through  the  fifth  pair;  and  he  renuute 
that  the  susceptibility  of  the  iris  to  this  kind  of  influence  seems  much  increased 
after  the  optic  nerve  has  been  divided.  Besides  the  contractions  of  the  pupil, 
another  action,  which  has  been  sometimes  spoken  of  as  reflex,  is  produced 
through  the  optic  nerve — the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  under  the  influence 
of  strong  hght,  or  when  a  foreign  body  is  suddenly  brought  near  the  eye.  But 
this  cannot  be  produced  by  any  mechanical  stimulation,  and  it  evidently  in- 
volves aenaation;  in  fact,  it  is  a  movement  of  an  emoa'ono/ kind  (Sect,  xvra.), 
produced  by  the  painful  effect  of  hght,  which  gives  rise  to  the  condition  well 
characterized  by  the  term  photophobia.  The  involuntary  character  of  it  must 
be  evident  to  every  one  wno  has  been  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  eyes;  and  the  effect  of  it  is  aided  by  a  similarly  involuntary  movement  of 
the  eyeball  itself,  which  is  rotated  upwards  and  inwards  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  Will  appears  able  to  effect. 

223.  It  will  be  convenient  next  to  advert  to  the  Auditory  nerve,  or  Portia 
MolKa  of  the  Seventh ;  the  functions  of  which  are  easily  determined  by  anato- 
mical examination  of  its  distribution,  and  by  observation  of  pathological  pheno- 
mena, to  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  two  preceding.  Atrophy  or  lesion  of 
the  trunk  destroys  the  sense  of  Hearing ;  whilst  irritation  of  it  produces  audi- 
tory sensations,  but  does  not  occasion  pain.  From  experiments  made  upon 
the  nerve  before  it  leaves  the  cranial  cavity,  it  appears  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, that  this  nerve  has  no  motor  power  either  of  a  direct  or  reflex  charac^ 
ter,  and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  common  sensibiUty.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark,  that  microscopic  examination  of  its  structure  clearly  indicates  its 
intermediate  character,  between  the  nerves  of  special  sensation  issuing  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium, — namely,  the  Optic  and  Olfactory, — and  those 
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A  view  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  Portio 
Mollis  of  the  Seventh  pair  or  Auditory  Nerve;  1,  the 
medallA  oblongata;  2,  the  pons  varolii ;  3.  4,  the  crura 
cerebelli  of  the  right  tide ;  5,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves ; 
0,  the  ninth  pair;  7,  the  auditory  nerve  distributed  to 
the  cochlea  and  labyrinth;  8,  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves; 
9,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair;  10,  the  fourth 
pair;  11,  the  fifth  pair.] 


whose  iiinction  is  to  minister,  either  [Fig.  35. 

to  common  sensation,  or  to  that  of 
taste  which  approaches  nearly  to  it, 
— namely,  the  Fifth  pair  and  the 
Glosso-pharyngeal,  —  which  issue 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  Ence- 
phalon,  and  are  more  nearly  analo- 
gous to  the  Spinal  nerves.  The 
primitive  fibres  are  not  so  soft  as 
those  of  the  Olfactive,  nor  so  slender 
as  those  of  the  Optic ;  and  they  are 
softer  than  those  of  the  Glosso-pha- 
rj'ngeal.  Moreover,  the  Auditory 
never  forms  a  plexus  with  the  Fa- 
cial, to  which  there  is  no  analogy 
in  the  Optic  and  Olfactive  nerves, 
but  to  which  a  similar  one  exists  in 
the  Glosso-pharyngeal.  This  inter- 
mediate structural  character  is  inte- 
resting, when  we  compare  it  with 
the  intermediate  character  of  the 
function ;  for  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  sense  of  Hearing  are  pro- 
duced through  vibrations  of  a  mate- 
rial fluid, — ^instead  of  being,  as  in  the  case  of  Sight,  the  result  of  changes  so 
subtle  as  to  be  almost  inscrutable  to  our  means  of  research,-^r,  as  in  the  case 
of  Taste  and  Touch,  being  produced  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  substance 
which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation. 

224.  Passing  by  for  the  present  the  Motor  nerves  of  the  Orbit,  as  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  subject  for  future  inquiry,  we  may  advantageously  proceed 
with  the  other  Sensory  nerves  connected  with  the  Encephalon.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the  Third  pair,  or  Motor  Oculi,  certainly  possesses  some 
degree  of  sensibility,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  siciis  of  pain  given  by  the  animal 
when  it  is  cut  or  compressed ;  but  this  sensibility  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that 
of  the  Fifth  pair ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  possessed  by  it,  in 
virtue  of  its  direct  connection  with  the  nervous  centres,.— or  whether  it  does 
not  derive  it  by  its  anastomosis  with  the  Fifth  pair,  some  filaments  of  which 
may  pass  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  so  as  to  confer  sensibility  on  the 
Third  pair,  both  before  and  after  their  junction  with  it.  No  sensory  fibres 
can  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  nerves. 

225.  We  next  come  to  the  Fifth  pair,  or  Trifacial,  the  true  nature  of  the 
functions  of  which  was  ascertained  in  part  by  Sir  C.  Bell;  his  views  receiving 
modification,  however,  from  the  experimental  researches  of  others.  As  for- 
merly stated,  it  possesses  two  distinct  sets  of  roots,  of  which  one  is  much  larger 
than  the  other ;  on  the  larger  root,  as  on  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
is  a  distinct  ganglion ;  and  the  fibres  arising  from  the  smaller  root  do  not  blend 
with  the  others,  until  after  the  latter  have  passed  through  this  ganglion.  The 
trunk  of  the  nerve  separates,  as  is  well  known,  into  three  divisions, — the 
Ophthalmic,  the  Superior  Maxillary,  and  the  Inferior  Maxillary ;  and  it  can 
easily  be  shown  by  careftil  dissection,  that  the  fibres  of  the  smaller  root  pass 
into  the  third  of  these  divisions  alone.  When  the  distribution  of  this  nerve 
is  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  it  pro- 
ceed almost  entirely  to  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces,  a  very  small  proportion 
only  of  their  fibres  being  lost  in  the  muscles ;  but  of  the  branches  of  the  third 
division,  a  large  part  are  distinctly  muscular.     Hence  analogy,  and  the  facts 
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Fig.  36. 


A  diagram  showing  the  Fifth  pair  of  Nenres  with  its  Branches ;  1,  the'origin  of  the  nerve  by  two  roots; 
2,  the  nerve  escaping  from  the  cms  cerebelli;  3,  the  Gasserian  ganglion;  4,  its  ophthahnic  division;  5,  the 
ftontal  nerve,  giving  off  the  supra-trochlear  branch,  and  escaping  on  the  forehead  through  the  supra-orbital 
ibramen;  6,  the  lachrymal  nerve ;  7,  the  nasal  nerve,  passing  at  8  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen, 
and  giving  off  the  infra-trochlear  branch ;  9,  the  communication  of  the  nasal  nerve  with  the  ciliary  ganglion ; 
10,  a  small  portion  of  the  third  nerve  with  which  the  ganglion  is  seen  connnanicating;  the  ganglion  gives 
off  the  ciliary  branches  ftom  its  anterior  aspect;  11,  the  superior  maxillary  nerve;  12,  its  orbital  branch; 
13,  the  two  branches  communicating  with  Meckel's  ganglion;  the  three  branches  given  off  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  ganglion  are  the  posterior  palatine  nerves;  14, 14,  the  superior  dental  nerves,  posterior,  middle 
and  anterior;  15,  the  infraorbital  branches  distributed  upon  the  cheek;  16,  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve ; 
17,  its  anterior  or  muscnlar  trunk;  18,  the  posterior  trunk;  the  two  divisions  are  separated  by  an  arrow; 
19,  the  gustatory  nerve ;  90,  the  chorda  tympftni  joining  it  at  an  acute  angle ;  31,  the  sub-maxillary  ganglion; 
23,  the  inferior  dental  nerve;  33,  its  mylo-hyoidean  branch;  34,  the  auricular  nerve,  dividing  behind  the 
articulation  of  the  k>wer  jaw,  to  reunite  and  form  a  single  trunk ;  85,  iu  branch  of  communication  with  the 
facial  nerve ;  20,  its  temporal  branch. 


[Fig.  87. 


A  view  of  the  distribntion  of  the  Trifacial  or 
Fifth  pair;  1,  orbit;  8,  animm  highmoriannm ;  3, 
tongue;  4,  lower  jaw-bone;  6,  root  of  the  fifth 
pair,  forming  the  ganglion  of  Oasser ;  6,  first 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  ophthalmic ;  7,  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  snperior  maxillary; 
8,  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  inferior  maxil- 
lary; 9,  frontal  branch,  dividing  into  external  and 
internal  frontal  nerves;  10,  lachrymal  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair;  11,  nasal  branch;  just  under  the 
figure  is  the  long  rodt  of  the  lenticular  or  ciliary 
ganglion  and  a  few  of  the  ciliary  nerves ;  13, 
internal  nasal  nerve,  disappearing  through  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  foramen;  18,  external  nasal 
nerve;  14,  external  and  internal  frontal  nerve; 
15,  infra-orbitary  nerve;  16,  posterior  dental 
branches;  17,  middle  dental  branch;  18,  anterior 
dental  nerve;  19,  terminating  branches  of  the 
infra-orbital  nerve,  called  the  labial  and  palpe- 
bral nerves;  80,  subcutaneous  malae,  or  orbitar 
branch ;  31,  pterygoid,  or  recurrent  nerve,  from 
MeckePs  ganglion;  22,  five  anterior  branches  of 
the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair;  23,  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth,  joined  by  the  chorda  tym- 
pani;  84,  inferior  dental  nerve;  85,  its  mental 
branches;  36,  superficial  temporal  nerve;  87, 
auricular  branches;  28,  mylo-hyoid  branch.1 
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supplied  by  anatomical  research,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  two 
first  divisions  are  nerves  of  sensation  only,  and  that  the  third  division  combines 
sensory  and  motor  endowments.  Such  an  inference  is  fully  borne  out  by 
experiment.  When  the  whole  trunk  is  divided  within  the  cranium  fwhich 
Magendie,  by  frequent  practice,  has  been  able  to  acccmiplish),  evident  signs  of 
acute  pain  are  given.  After  the  incision  has  been  made  through  the  skin,  the 
animal  remains  quiet  until  the  nerve  is  touched ;  and  when  il  is  pressed  or 
divided,  doleful  cries  are  uttered,  which  continue  for  some  time,  showing  the 
painful  effect  of  the  irritated  state  of  the  cut  extremity.  The  common  sensi- 
bility of  all  the  parts  supplied  by  this  nerve  is  entirely  destroyed  on  the  affected 
side.  The  jaw  does  not  hang  loosely,  because  it  is  partly  kept  up  by  the  mus- 
cles of  the  other  side ;  but  it  falls  in  a  slight  degree  ;  and  its  movements  are 
seen,  when  carefully  observed,  to  be  somewhat  oblique.  If  the  trunk  be 
divided  on  each  side,  the  whole  head  is  deprived  of  sensibility ;  and  the  ani- 
mal carries  it  in  a  curious  vacillating  manner,  as  if  it  were  a  mrei^  body. 

226.  If  the  anterior  or  Ophthalmic  branch  only  be  divided,  dl  the  parts 
supplied  by  it  are  found  to  have  lost  their  sensibility,  but  their  motions  are 
unimpaired;  and  all  experiments  and  pathological  observations  concur  in 
attributing  to  it  sensory  endowments  only.  The  only  apparent  exception  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Naso-Ciliary  branch ;  since  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  long  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  the  long  ciEary  nerves,  possess  motor 
powers ;  but  these  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Sjrmpathetic  nerve.  When 
the  whole  nerve,  or  its  anterior  branch,  is  divided  in  the  rabbit,  the  pupil  is 
exceedingly  contracted,  and  remains  immovable ;  but  in  dogs  and  pigeons  it 
is  dilated.  The  pupil  of  the  other  eye  is  scarcely  affected ;  or,  if  its  dimen- 
sions be  changed,  it  soon  returns  to  its  natural  state.  The  eyeball  speedily 
becomes  inflamed,  however;  and  the  inflammation  usually  runs  on  to  suppura- 
tion and  complete  disor^^ization.  The  commencement  of  these  changes  may 
be  commonly  noticed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation ;  and  they 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  ifant  of  the  protective  secretion,  which  (as  will  be 
explained  when  the  direct  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  organic 
functionTis  considered)  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mucous  surface  of  the  eye  in 
its  healthy  condition,  and  which  is  not  formed  when  the  sensibility  of  that 
surface  is  destroyed. — The  Superior  Maxillary  branch,  considered  in  itself, 
is  equally  destitute  of  motor  endowments  with  the  ophthahnic ;  but  its  con- 
nections with  other  nerves,  through  the  spleno-palatine  ganglion  and  its  anasto- 
mosing twigs,  may  introduce  a  few  motor  fibres  into  it. — ^The  Inferior  Maxillary 
branch  is  the  only  one  which  possesses  motor  as  well  as  sensory  endowments 
from  its  origin;  but  its  different  subdivisions  possess  these  endowments  in 
varying  proportions,  some  being  ahnost  exclusively  motor,  and  others  as  com- 
pletely of  a  sensory  character.  The  latter  is  probably  the  nature  of  the  Lin- 
gual oranch;  and  there  seems  ffood  reason  to  believe,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  that  this  ministers  not  omy  to  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  tonmie,  but 
to  the  sense  of  taste.  The  muscles  put  in  action  by  this  division  of  the  Fifth 
pair,  are  solely  those  concerned  in  the  masticatory  movements. 

227.  The  Portio  Dura  of  the  Seventh  pair,  or  Facial  nerve,  has  been  sup- 
posed, since  the  first  researches  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  to  be  a  nerve  of  motion  only; 
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Fig.  38. 


The  distribntion  of  the  Facial  Nerve,  and  the  branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus;  1,  the  facial  nerve, 
escaping  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  crossing  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  parotid  gland  has 
been  removed  in  order  to  see  the  nerve  more  distinctly ;  2,  the  posterior  auricular  branch ;  the  digastric 
and  stylo-mastoid  filaments  are  seen  near  the  origin  of  this  branch ;  3,  temporal  branches,  communicating 
with  (4)  the  branches  of  the  frontal  nerve;  5,  facial  branches,  communicating  with  (6)  the  infra-orbital 
nerve;  7,  facial  branches,  communicatiug  with  (8)  the  mental  nerve;  9,  cervico-facial  branches,  commu- 
nicating with  (10)  the  superficialis  colli  nerve,  and  forming  a  plexus  (11)  over  the  sub-maxillary  gland ;  the 
distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  in  a  radiated  direction  ovtk  the  side  of  the  face,  constitutes  the 
pes  anserimus ;  12,  the  auricularis  magnus  nerve,  one  of  the  ascending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus ; 
13,  the  occipitalis  minor,  ascending  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stenio-mastoid  muscle  ^  14,  the  super- 
ficial and  deep-descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus ;  15,  the  spinal  accessory  nerye,  giving  off  a 
branch  to  the  external  surface  of  the  trapezius  muscle:  IG,  the  occipitalis  major  nerve,  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerve. 

and  thus  sensory  fibres  are  introduced  into  it  from  many  different  sources — 
anteriorly,  from  the  Fifth  pair;  and  posteriorly,  from  the  Cervical  nerves — 
which  cause  irritation  of  several  of  its  branches  to  produce  pain.  The  number 
and  situation  of  the  anastomoses  vary  much  in  different  animals ;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  very  comprehensive  statement  in  regard  to  them. 
Experimental  researches  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Portio  Dura  is  the  general 
motor  nerve  of  the  face,  ministering  to  the  influence  of  Volition  and  of  Emo- 
tion, and  also  being  the  channel  of  the  Reflex  movements  concerned  in  respi- 
ration and  other  associated  movements  of  the  muscles,  but  not  being  in  the  least 
concerned  in  the  act  of  mastication.* 
228.  The  functions  of  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal  nerve  have  been  heretofore 

•  The  distinctness  of  the  Soinal  and  Cerebral  Dortions  of  this  nerve  is  made  evident 
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alluded  to  in  part ;  but  there  still  remain  several  questions  to  be  discussed  in 
regard  to  them.  Reasons  have  been  given  for  the  belief,  that  it  is  chiefly  an 
aferent  nerve, — scarcely  having  any  direct  power  of  exciting  muscular  con- 
traction, but  conveying  impressions  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  which  produce 
reflex  movements  of  the  other  nerves  (§  192).  Some  experimenters  assert, 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  exciting  direct  muscular  actions  through  its  trunk. 
This  is  by  no  means  impossible ;  but  if  the  truth  of  the  statement  be  admitted, 
it  does  not  invalidate  the  inferences  regarding  the  general  function  of  the 
nerve,  deduced  by  Dr.  Reid  from  minute  anatomical  investigation,  and  from  a 
large  nimiber  of  experiments.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  on  the 
question,  whether  this  nerve  is  to  be  regarded  as  ministering,  partly  or  exclu- 
sively, to  the  sense  of  Taste ;  and  many  high  authorities  have  ranged  them- 
selves on  each  side.  The  question  involves  that  of  the  function  of  the  Lingual 
branch  of  the  Fifth  pair ;  and  it  is  partly  to  be  decided  by  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  two  nerves  respectively.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  principally 
distributed  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  on  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
According  to  Valentin,  it  sends  a  branch  forwards,  on  either  side,  somewhat 
beneath  the  lateral  margin,  which  supplies  the  edges  and  inferior  surface  of 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  inosculates  with  the  Lingual  branch  of  the  Fifth 
pair.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  surface  of  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  sup- 
plied by  this  lingual  branch.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Alcock,  whose  conclu- 
sions are  borne  out  by  Dr.  J.  Reid,  decidedly  support  the  conclusion,  that  the 
gustative  sensibility  of  this  part  of  the  tongue  is  due  to  the  latter  nerve,  being 
evidently  impaired  by  division  of  it.  Moreover,  cases  are  by  no  means  rare, 
in  which  the  gustative  sensibility  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  has  been 
destroyed,  with  its  tactual  sensibility ;  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  other  than  the  Fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  involved.*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  not  destroyed  by  section  of 
the  Lingual  nerve  on  each  side ;  and  it  seems  also  well  ascertained,  that  it  is 
impaired  by  section  of  the  Glosso-pharjmgeal  nerve.  Considering  how  nearly 
allied  is  the  sense  of  taste  to  that  of  touch,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  respective 
distribution  of  these  two  nerves,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  both  nerves  are  concerned  in  this  function ;  but  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  the  Glosso-pharyngeal  to  be  exclusively  that  through  which 
the  impressions  made  by  disagreeable  substances  taken  into  the  mouth  are 
propagated  to  the  MeduUa  Oblongata,  so  as  to  produce  nausea  and  to  excite 
efibrts  to  vomit. 

229.  The  functions  of  the  Par  Vagum  at  its  roots  have  lately  been  made 
the  subject  of  particular  examination  by  Valentin ;  and  he  has  arrived  at  the 
very  interesting  result,  that  it  there  possesses  no  motor  power,  but  is  tntirely 
a  sensory  or  rather  an  afferent  nerve.  He  states  that,  if  the  roots  be  carefully 
separated  from  those  of  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal,  and  (which  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty)  from  those  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  nerve,  and  be  then  irritated,  no 
movements  of  the  organs  supplied  by  it  can  be  observed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  roots  be  irritated  whilst  in  connection  with  the  nervous  centres,  muscular 
contractions,  evidently  of  a  reflex  character,  result  from  the  irritation ;  and 
strong  evidences  of  their  sensibility  are  also  given.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
when  the  roots  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  nerve  are  irritated,  no  indications  of 
sensation  are  given ;  but  the  muscular  parts  supplied  by  the  Par  Vagum,  as 
well  as  by  its  own  trunk,  are  made  to  contract,  even  when  the  roots  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  nervous  centres ;  so  that  these  roots  must  be  regarded  as  the 
channel  of  the  motor  influence,  transmitted  to  them  from  the  Medulla  Oblon- 
gata.    When  the  Par  Vagum  swells  into  the  jugular  ganglion,  an  interchange 

•  Romberg,  in  Mailer's  Archiv.  1888,  Hefi  iii. 
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Origin  and  distribation  of  the  Eighth  pair  of  nerres; 
1,  3,  4,  the  medulla  oblongatn;  1,  the  corpus  pyra* 
midale  of  one  side ;  3,  the  corpus  olivare ;  4,  the  cor- 
pus restiforme;  2,  the  pons  varolii;  5,  the  facial 
nerve ;  6,  the  origin  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve ; 
7,  the  ganglion  of  Andersch ;  8,  the  trunk  of  the  nerve ; 
9,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve ;  10,  the  ganglion  of  the 
pneuinogastric  nerve;  11,  its  plexiform  ganglion;  12, 
its  trunk ;  13,  its  pharyngeal  branch  forming  the  pha- 
ryngeal plexus  (14)  assisted  by  a  branch  from  the 
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A  View  of  the  distribution  of  the  Glosso- Pha- 
ryngeal Pneumogastric  and  Spinal  Accessory 
Nerves, or  the  Eighth  pair;  l,lhe  inferior  maxillary 
nerve ;  2,  the  gustatory  nerve;  3,  the  chorda-tym- 
pani ;  4,  the  auricular  nerve ;  5,  its  communication 
with  the  portio  dura;  6,  the  facial  nerve  coming 
out  of  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen;  7,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve;  8,  branches  to  the  stylo-pha- 
ryngeus  muscle;  9,  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  descending  to  form  the  pha- 
ryngeal plexus;  10,  branches  of  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal to  the  pharyngeal  plexus;  11,  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve;  12,  the  pharyngeal  plexus;  13,  the 
superior  laryngeal  branch;  14,  branches  to  the 
pharyngeal  plexus ;  15, 15,  communication  of  the 
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of  fibres  takes  place  between  it  and  the  Spinal  Accessory ;  but  many  more 
fibres  can  be  traced  from  the  latter  into  the  former  than  from  the  former  into 
the  latter.  Hence  it  results  that,  of  the  branches  into  which  the  Par  Vagum 
subsequently  divides,  many  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  motor  plwer;  whilst  those 
of  the  Spinal  Accessory  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  great  share  of  sensibiHty. 
The  pharjmgeal  branches  are  among  the  most  decidedly  motor  of  all  those 
given  off  from  the  Pneumogastric ;  and  these  may  in  great  part  be  traced 
backwards  into  the  Spinal  Accessory.  Hence  the  idea  of  Arnold  and  Scarpa, 
— that  the  Par  Vsigum  and  Spinal  Accessory  are  together  analogous  to  a 
spinal  nerve,  the  former  answering  to  the  posterior  roots,  and  the  latter  to  the 
anterior, — appears  sufficiently  probable.  In  regard  to  its  trunks  however,  the 
Par  Vagum  must  of  course  be  considered  as  a  nerve  of  double  endowments. 
The  chief  function  of  its  afferent  portion  is  to  convey  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata 
the  impression  produced  by  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  or  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air-cells ;  this  impression  may  give  rise,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  respiratory  movements,  without  producing  sensation ;  but,  if  it  be  from 
any  cause  stronger  than  usual,  the  sense  of  uneasiness  which  it  occasions  is 
very  distressing.  This  impression  may  be  imitated  by  pressure  on  the  nerve, 
which  induces  an  immediate  inspiratory  movemenj.  That  the  nerve  is  capa- 
ble of  conveying  those  impressions,  which  become  sensations  when  communi- 
cated to  the  sensorium,  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that,  when  its  trunk 
is  pinched,  the  animal  gives  signs  of  acute  pain.  Besides  the  pulmonary 
impressions,  this  nerve  also  conveys  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata  those  which 
originate  in  the  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchi,  as  well  as 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  cuid  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The 
purpose  of  these  is  to  stimulate  various  movements,  which  are  performed 
through  the  motor  portion  of  the  nerve ;  this  excites  the  actions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  of  the  cesophagus,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
stomach  and  respiratory  tubes. 

230.  The  section  of  the  Par  Vagum  produces,  as  would  readily  be  expected, 
great  disorder  of  the  functions  of  Respiration  and  Digestion,  to  which  it  minis- 
ters. It  is  an  operation  which  has  been  very  frequently  performed;  and  the 
statements  of  its  results  vary  considerably  amongst  each  other,  being  generally 
influenced,  in  some  degree,  by  the  preconceived  views  of  the  experimenter.* 
The  section  of  the  Par  Vagum,  when  practised  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  influence  of  the  nerve  upon  the  lungs  and  stomach,  is  usually  made  in 
the  neck,  between  the  origins  of  the  superior  and  inferior  ^or  recurrent) 
laryngeal  branches.  Hence  the  muscles  of  the  larjmx  are  paralyzed ;  and,  if 
the  animal  should  struggle  violently,  the  ingress  of  air  is  likely  to  be  ob- 
structed by  the  flapping  down  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  by  the  closure 
of  the  glottis.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  young  animals,  in  which  the 
larynx  is  small.  But  in  those  that  are  full  grown,  and  have  a  large  larynx,  an 
adequate  quantity  of  air  may  still  find  its  way  through  the  aperture,  if  the 
animal  refrain  from  any  violent  effort.  In  a  considerable  number  of  Dr.  Reid's 
experiments,  therefore,  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  trachea- 
tube,  which  other  experimenters  have  generally  employed.  An  opening  was 
made  into  the  trachea,  however,  in  those  instances  in  which,  from  any  cause, 
the  entrance  of  air  was  obstructed. 

231.  The  real  character  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  lungs  which  are 
induced  by  cutting  the  Par  Vagum,  the  order  in  which  they  arise,  and  the  causes 
to  which  they  are  immediately  due,  constitute  very  interesting  subjects  of 
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investigation;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  will  probably  throw  light  upon 
many  ill-understood  morbid  phenomena.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  fully 
established  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  section  of  the  Vagus  on  one  side  only  does  not 
necessarily,  or  evmi  generally,  induce  disease  of  that  lung;  and  hence  the 
important  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  the  nerve  does  not  exercise  any  imnu- 
diate  influence  on  its  functions.  When  both  Vagi  are  divided,  however,  the 
animal  rarely  survives  long;  but  its  death  frequently  results  from  the  disorder 
of  the  digestive  functions.  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  digestion  is  sometimes 
restored  sufficiently  to  re-invigorate  the  animals ;  and  their  hves  may  then  be 
prolonged  for  a  considerable  time.  In  fifteen  out  of  seventeen  animals  experi- 
mented on  by  Dr.  Reid,  the  lungs  were  found  more  or  less  unfit  for  the 
healthy  performance  of  their  functions.  The  most  common  morbid  changes 
were  a  congested  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  an  efiusion  of  frothy  serum 
into  the  air-cells  and  bronchial  tubes.  In  eight  out  of  the  fifteen,  these  changes 
were  strongly  marked.  In  some  portions  of  the  lungs,  the  quantity  of  blood 
was  so  great  as  to  render  them  dense.  The  degree  of  congestion  varied  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  lung;  but  it  was  generally  greatest  at  the  most 
depending  portions.  The  condensation  was  generally  greater  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  congestion  of  blood  in  the  vessels ;  and  probably 
arose  from  the  escape  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  blood  into  the  tissue  of  the 
lung.  In  some  instances,  the  condensation  was  so  great  that  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  lung  sank  in  water  and  did  not  crepitate ;  but  they  did  not  present 
the  granulated  appearance  of  the  second  stage  of  ordinary  pneumonia.  In  five 
cases,  in  which  the  animals  had  survived  a  considerable  time,  portions  of  the 
lungs  exhibited  the  second,  and  even  the  third  stages  of  pneumonia,  with  puri- 
form  effusion  into  the  small  bronchial  tubes ;  and,  in  two,  gangrene  had  super- 
vened. 

232.  One  of  the  most  important  points  to  ascertain,  in  an  investigation  of 
this  kind,  is  the  first  departure  from  a  healthy  state, — to  decide  whether  the 
efl[usion  of  frothy  reddish  serum,  by  interfering  with  the  usual  change  in  the 
lungs,  causes  the  congested  state  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  the  laboured 
respiration ;  or  whether  the  effusion  is  the  effect  of  a  previously  congested 
state  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  former  is  the  opinion  of  many  physiologists, 
who  have  represented  the  effusion  of  serum  as  a  process  of  morbid  secretion, 
directly  resulting  from  the  disorder  of  that  function,  produced  by  the  section  of 
the  nerve.  The  latter  appears  the  unavoidable  inference  from  the  carefully 
noted  results  of  Dr.  Reidjs  experiments.  In  several  of  these,  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  frothy  serum  was  found  in  the  air-tubes,  even  when  the 
lungs  were  found  loaded  with  blood,  and  when  the  respiration  before  death 
was  very  laboured.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  the  frothy 
serum  is  the  cause  of  the  laboured  respiration,  and  of  the  congested  state 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  present ;  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  once  it  is  efRised,  it  must  powerfully  tend 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  still  further  to  impede  the  cir- 
culation through  the  lungs.  Dr.  R.  has  satisfied  himself  of  an  important 
point,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  others — that  this  frothy  fluid  is  not 
mucus,  though  occasionally  mixed  with  it ;  but  that  it  is  the  frothy  serum  so 
frequently  found  in  cases  where  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  has  been 
impeded  before  death.  From  this  and  other  facts,  Dr.  R.  concludes  "that  the 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  is  the  first  departure  from  the  healthy  state  of 
the  lung,  and  that  the  effusion  of  frothy  serum  is  a  subsequent  effect." 

233.  The  next  point,  therefore,  to  be  inouired  into,  is  the  cause  of  this  con- 
gestion ;  and  this  is  most  satisfactorily  explained  upon  the  general  principles 
regulating  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  remembering  that  section  of  the  Par 
Vagum  greatly  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
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that  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  into  the  lungs  is,  therefore,  very  insufficient 
for  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  We  shall  hereafter  see  reason  to  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  best-estabhshed  principles  in  Physiology,  that  the  activity  of  the 
changes  which  the  blood  undergoes,  in  the  capillajry  vessels,  does,  in  some 
way  or  other,  regulate  its  movement  through  them ;  that,  when  these  changes 
are  proceeding  with  activity,  the  capillary  circulation  is  proportionably  acce- 
lerated; and  that,  when  they  are  abnormally  low  in  degree,  the  movement  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  stagnated.  There  is  now  abundant  evidence,  in 
regard  to  the  Pulmonary  circulation  in  particular,  that,  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  either  by  causing  the  animal  to  breathe  pure 
nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  or  by  occlusion  of  the  air-passages,  is  to  bring  the  circu- 
lation through  their  capillaries  to  a  speedy  check.  Hence  we  should  at  once 
be  led  to  infer,  that  diminution  in  the  number  of  Respiratory  movements  would 
produce  the  same  effect;  and  as  Httle  or  no  difference  in  their  frequency  is 
produced  by  section  of  one  Vagus  only,  the  usual  absence  of  morbid  changes 
in  the  lung  supplied  by  it  is  fiuly  accounted  for.  The  conges'tion  of  the  ves- 
sels, induced  by  insufficient  aeration,  satisfactorily  accounts,  not  only  for  the 
effusion  of  serum,  but  also  for  the  tendency  to  pass  into  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition, sometimes  presented  by  the  lungs,  as  by  other  organs  similarly  affected. 
Dr.  Reid  confirms  this  view,  by  the  particulars  of  cases  of  disease  in  the 
himian  subject,  in  which  the  lungs  presented,  after  death,  a  condition  similar 
to  that  observed  in  the  lower  animals  after  section  of  the  Vagi ;  and,  in  these 
individuals,  the  respiratory  movements  had  been  much  less  frequent  than 
natural  during  the  latter  part  of  life,  owing  to  a  torpid  condition  of  the  nervous 
centres.  The  opinion  (held  especially  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip)  that  section  of 
the  par  vagum  produces  the  serous  effusion,  by  its  direct  inffuence  on  the 
function  of  Secretion,  is  further  invalidated  by  the  fact  stated  by  Dr.  Reid,— 
that  he  always  found  the  bronchial  membrane  covered  with  its  true  mucus, 
except  when  inffanmiation  was  present.  ^ 

234.  "  The  experimental  history  of  the  Par  Vagum,"  it  is  justly  remarked 
by  Dr.  Reid,  "  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  numerous  difficulties 
with  which  the  physiologist  has  to  contend,  from  the  impossibility  of  insu- 
lating any  individual  organ  from  its  mutual  actions  and  reactions,  when  he 
wishes  to  examine  the  order  and  dependence  of  its  phenomena."  In  such 
investigations,  no  useful  inference  can  be  drawn  from  one  or  two  experiments 
only  ;  in  order  to  avoid  all  sources  of  fallacy,  a  large  number  must  be  made ; 
the  points  in  which  all  agree  must  be  separated  from  others  in  which  there  is 
a  variation  of  results ;  and  it  must  be  then  inquired,  to  what  the  latter  is  due. 
These  observations  apply  equally  to  the  other  principal  subject  of  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Par  Vagum, — its  influence  upon  the  process  of 
Digestion.  The  resuhs  obtained  by  different  experimenters  have  led  to  diflfer- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  its  action  no  less  remarkable  than  those  on  the  question 
just  discussed.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  has  long  maintained  that  the  par  vagum 
controls  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  which  he  stated  to  cease  when  the  nerve 
is  divided ;  and  he  further  stated,  that  the  influence  of  galvanism,  propagated 
along  the  nerve,  would  re-estabhsh  the  secretion.  This  statement  has  been 
quoted  and  re-quoted  as  an  estabUshed  physiological  position;  and,  when 
united  with  the  well-known  fact  that  galvanism  would  excite  muscular  con- 
traction, it  has  seemed  to  Dr.  W.  Phihp  and  other  physiologists  sufficient  to 
estabhsh  the  important  position,  that  galvanism  and  nervous  influence  are 
identical.  The  statement,  however,  has  been  disputed  by  many  other  experi- 
menters, who  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  impairment  of  the  digestive  power,  which  is  certainly  a 
result  (for  a  time  at  least)  of  the  operation,  may  be  attributed  to  paralysis  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach. 
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235.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Reid  do  not  furnish  grounds  for  a  positive 
determination  of  the  functions  of  the  gastric  portion  of  the  Par  Vagum ;  but 
they  furnish  important  correction  of  the  resuhs  obtained  by  others.  He  has 
succeeded,  as  formerly  stated  (§  198],  in  producing  movements  of  the  stomach, 
by  irritation  of  the  Vagi ;  but  that  these  movements  may  be  excited  in  other 
ways,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  several  of  his  experiments,  food  was 
digested  and  propelled  into  the  duodenum  subsequently  to  the  operation.  The 
same  fact,  which  he  appears  to  have  fully  substantiated,  is  an  incontrovertible 
proof,  that  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  not  dependent  on  nervous  influence 
supphed  by  the  Par  Vaffum,  though  doubtless*  in  part  regulated  by  it.  The 
first  effects  of  the  operation,  however,  are  almost  invariably  found  to  be  vomit- 
ing (in  those  animals  capable  of  it),  loathing  of  food,  and  arrestment  of  the 
digestive  process ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  four  or  five  days,  that  the  power 
seems  re-established.  In  the  animals  which  died  before  that  time,  no  indica- 
tion of  it  could  be  discovered  by  Dr.  R.;  in  those  which  survived  longer,  great 
emaciation  took  place ;  but  when  life  was  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  power  of 
assimilation  seemed  almost  completely  restored.  This  was  the  case  in  four 
out  of  the  seventeen  dogs  experimented  on ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  restora- 
tion consisted  in  the  recovery  of  flesh  and  blood  by  the  animals,  the  vomiting 
of  half-digested  food  permanently  reddening  litmus  paper,  the  disappearance 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  alimentary  matter  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
the  existence  of  chyle  in  the  lacteals.  It  may  serve  to  account  in  some  degree 
for  the  contrary  results  obtained  by  other  experimenters,  to  state  that  seven 
out  of  Dr.  R,*s  seventeen  experiments  were  performed  before  he  obtained  any 
evidence  of  digestion  after  tne  operation ;  and  that  the  four  which  furnished 
this  followed  one  another  almost  in  succession ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  those,  who  were  satisfied  with  a  small  number  of  experiments,  should 
have  been  led  to  deny  it  altogether.[*] 

236.  Another  series  q^  experiments  was  performed  by  Dr.  Reid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  validity  of  the  results  obtained  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  relative  to 
the  effects  of  section  of  the  Par  Vagum  upon  the  secretions  of  the  stomach, 
after  the  introduction  of  arsenious  acid  into  the  system.  According  to  that 
eminent  Surgeon  and  Physiologist,  when  the  poison  was  introduced  after  the 
Par  Vagum  had  been  divided  on  each  side,  the  quantity  of  the  protective 

[*  M.Bernard  has  instituted  fresh  experiments  to  determine  this  still-debated  question, 
making  use  of  the  artificial  fistulous  openings  into  the  stomach,  invented  by  M.  Blondlol. 
A  dog's  digestion  had  been  thus  watched  for  eight  days,  and  had  always  been  well 
effected.  On  the  ninth  day,  after  a  day's  fast,  M.  Bernard  sponged  out  the  stomach, 
which  contracted  on  the  contact  of  the  sponge,  and  at  once  secreted  a  large  quantity  of 
gastric  fluid;  he  then  divided  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  middle  of  the  neck;  and 
immediately  the  mucous  membrane,  which  had  been  turgid,  became  pale,  as  if  ex5an- 
guine,  its  movements  ceased,  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid  was  instantaneously  put  a  stop  to, 
and  a  quantity  of  ropy  neutral  mucus  was  soon  produced  in  its  place.  After  this,  no 
digestion  was  duly  performed,  and  milk  was  no  longer  coagulated;  raw  meat  remained 
unchanged,  and  the  food  (meat,  milk,  bread  and  sugar,  which  the  dog  had  before  tho- 
roughly  digested)  remained  for  a  long  time  neutral,  and  at  last  acquired  acidity  only  from 
its  own  transformation  into  lactic  acid.  In  the  stomachs  of  other  dogs  after  the  division 
of  the  nerves,  he  traced  the  transformation  of  cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar  in  three  or 
four  hours;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  transformation  into  lactic  acid  was  complete. 
In  others,  when  the  food  was  not  capable  of  an  acid  transformation,  it  remained  neutral 
to  the  last.  In  no  case  did  any  part  of  the  food  pass  through  the  peculiar  changes  of 
chymification.    In  a  last  experiment,  he  gave  to  each  of  two  dogs  in  one  of  which  he 
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mucous  and  watery  secretions  was  much  less  than  usual,  although  ohvious 
marks  of  inflammation  were  present.  In  order  to  avoid  error  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, Dr.  Reid  made  five  sets  of  experiments,  employing  two  dogs  in  each,  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  equal  size  and  strength,  introducing  the  same  quantity  of 
the  poison  into  the  system  of  each  in  the  same  manner,  but  cutting  the  Vagi 
in  one,  and  leaving  them  entire  in  the  other.  This  comparative  mode  of 
experimenting  is  obviously  the  only  one  admissible  in  such  an  investigation. 
Its  resuh  was  in  every  instance  opposed  to  the  statements  of  Sir  B.  Brodie ; 
the  quantity  of  the  mucous  and  watery  secretions  of  the  stomach  being  nearly 
the  same  in  each  individual  of*  the  respective  pairs  subjected  to  experiment ; 
so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  Eighth  pair  of 
nerves.  Moreover,  the  appearances  of  inflammation  were,  in  four  out  of  the 
five  cases,  greatest  in  the  animals  whose  Vagi  were  left  entire ;  and  this  seemed 
to  be  referable  to  the  longer  duration  of  their  lives  after  the  arsenic  had  been 
introduced.  The  results  of  Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiments  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained, by  the  speedy  occurrence  of  death  in  the  subjects  of  them,  consequent 
(it  may  be)  upon  the  want  of  sufficiently  fiiee  respiration,  which  was  carefully 
guarded  against  by  Dr.  Reid. 

237.  So  far  as  the  results  of  Dr.  Reid's  experiments  may  be  trusted  to, 
therefore,  ^and  the  Author  is  himself  disposed  to  rely  on  them  almost  impli- 
citly,) all  tne  arguments  which  have  been  drawn,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that 
secretion  depends  upon  nervous  agency,  from  the  effects  of  lesion  of  the  Vagi 
upon  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  must  be  set  aside.  That  this  nerve  has  an 
important  influence  on  the  gastric  secretion,  is  evident  from  the  deficiency  in 
its  amount,  soon  after  the  operation,  as  well  as  from  other  facts.  But  this  is  a 
very  different  proposition  from  that  just  alluded  to;  and  the  difference  has 
been  very  happily  illustrated  by  Dr.  R.  "The  movefnents  of  a  horse,"  he 
observes,  "are  independent  of  the  rider  on  his  back;  in  other  words,  the  rider 
does  not  furnish  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  movements  of  the  horse ;  but 
every  one  knows  how  much  these  movements  may  be  influenced  by  the  hand 
and  heel  of  the  rider."  It  may  be  hoped,  then,  that  physiologists  will  cease 
to  adduce  the  oft-cited  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis  (for  such  it  must  be  termed)  that  secretion  is  dependent  upon 
nervous  influence,  and  that  this  is  identical  with  galvanigm.  Additional  evi- 
dence of  their  fallacy  is  derived  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the 
usual  mucous  secretions  of  the  stomach  were  always  found ;  and  they  are  fur- 
ther invahdated  by  the  testimony  of  MUller,  who  denies  that  galvanism  has 
any  influence  in  re-establishing  the  gastric  secretion,  when  it  has  been  checked 
by  secretion  of  the  nerves. 

238.  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  influence  of  section  of  the  Va^  upon  the 
actions  of  the  Heart.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  mechanical  irritation  of 
these  nerves,  especially  at  these  roots,  has  a  tendency  to  excite  or  accelerate 
the  heart's  action.  It  remains  to  inquire,  if  its  movements  are  dependent  upon 
their  influence ;  or  if  these  nerves  form  the  channel  through  which  they  are 
aflfected  by  emotions  of  the  mind,  or  by  conditions  of  the  bodily  system.  In 
regard  to  the  first  point,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  since  the  regular  move- 
ments of  the  heart  are  but  little  aflected  by  section  of  the  Vagi.  With  respect 
to  the  second,  there  is  more  difficulty,  since  the  number  of  causes  which  may 
influence  the  rapidity  and  pulsations  of  the  heart,  is  very  considerable.  For 
example,  when  the  blood  is  forced  on  more  rapidly  towards  the  heart,  as  in  exer- 
cise, struggling,  &c.,  the  stimulus  to  its  contractions  is  more  frequently  renewed, 
and  they  become  more  frequent ;  and  when  the  current  moves  on  more  slowly, 
as  in  a  state  of  rest,  their  frequency  becomes  proportionably  diminished.  If 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  were  not  dependent  upon  the  blood;  and  their 
number  were  not  regulated  by  the  quantity  flowing  into  its  cavities,  very 
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serious  and  inevitably  fatal  disturbances  of  the  heart's  action  would  soon  result. 
That  this  adjustment  takes  place  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  centres,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  a  dog,  in  which  the  par 
vagum  and  sympathetic  had  been  divided  in  the  neck  on  each  side,  violent 
strugghng,  induced  by  alarm,  raised  the  number  of  pulsations  from  130  to  260 
per  minute.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  by  experiment  upon  the  lower  animals, 
whether  simple  emotion,  unattended  with  struggling  or  other  exertion,  would 
affect  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  after  section  of  the  Vagi;  but  when  the  large 
proportion  of  the  Sympathetic  nerves  proceeding  to  this  organ  is  considered, 
and  when  it  is  also  remembered  that  irritation  tof  the  roots  of  the  upper  cervi- 
cal nerves  stimulates  the  action  of  the  heart  through  these,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  both  may  serve  as  the  channels  of  this  influence,  especially  in  such 
animals  as  the  dog,  in  which  the  two  freely  inosculate  in  the  nfcck. 

239.  In  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  nerve,  also,  there 
has  been  ^eat  difference  of  opinion;  the  peculiarity  of  its  origin  and  course 
having  led  to  the  behef  that  some  very  especial  purpose  is  answered  by  it. 
We  shall  first  examine  what  evidence  of  its  character  may  be  obtained  nxMn 
its  anatomy  only.  Its  filaments  come  off  from  the  middle  column  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  most  frequently  as  low  down  as  the  origins  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Cervical  nerves.  In  its  course  upwards  to  the  foramen  magnum, 'it  lies 
between  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  ligamentum  denticu- 
latum.  It  sometimes  receives  filaments  from  these  roots,  and  is  generally 
connected  especially  with  the  first  cervical.  According  to  Bellingeri,  howeiier, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  the  filaments  coming  from  the  pos- 
terior roots  do  not  form  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  but  leave  it  again  to 
enter  the  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
is  entirely  true;  as  some  experiments  appear  to  show  that  the  Spinal  Acces- 
sory is  in  some  degree  a  sensory  nerve,  even  at  its  roots.  As  the  trunk  passes 
through  the  foramen  lacerum,  it  divides  into  two  branches;  of  which  the 
internal,  after  giving  off  some  filaments  that  assist  in  forming  the  pharyngeal 
branch  of  the  Par  Vagum,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  trunk  of  that  nerve, 
whilst  the  external  proceeds  outwards,  and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoideus  and  trapezius  muscles,  some  of  its  filaments  inosculating 
with  those  of  the  cervical  plexus.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  junction 
of  the  anterior  branch  with  the  Par  Vagum,  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
latter  swells  out  into  its  superior  ganglion,  increases  the  analogy,  which  has 
been  sustained  upon  other  grounds,  between  the  compound  trunk  thus  formed 
and  that  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  the  Par  Vsigum  being  regarded  as  the  sensory 
root,  and  the  Spinal  Accessory  as  the  motor.  According  to  Valentin,  however, 
there  is  not  a  mere  passage  of  filaments  from  the  Spinal  Accessory  to  the  Par 
Vagum,  but  an  absolute  interchange ;  the  trunk  of  the  former  containing  some 
sensory  fibres  derived  from  the  latter.  When  the  roots  of  the  Spind  Acces- 
sory are  irritated,  as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Valentin,  no  decided 
indications  of  sensation  can  be  obtained ;  but  all  the  motor  actions  of  the  Par 
Vagum  manifest  themselves.  When  the  external  branch  is  irritated,  before  it 
perforates  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  vigorous  convulsive  movements  of  that 
muscle,  and  of  the  trapezius,  are  produced;  and  the  animal  does  not  give  any 
signs  of  pain,  unless  the  nerve  is  firmly  compressed  between  the  forceps,  or 
is  included  in  a  tight  ligature.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  functions  of 
this  nerve  are  chiefly  motor,  and  that  its  sensory  filaments  are  few  in  number. 
Further,  when  the  nerve  has  been  cut  across,  or  firmly  tied,  irritation  of  the 
lower  end  is  attended  by  the  same  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles ; 
whilst  irritation  of  the  upper  end,  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  is  unat- 
tended with  any  muscular  movement.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  motions 
occasioned  by  irritating  it  are  of  a  direct,  not  of  a  reflex  character.    The  same 
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muscular  movements  are  observed  on  irritating  the  nerve  in  the  recently  killed 
animal,  as  during  life. 

240.  According  to  SirC.  Bell,  the  Spinal  Accessory  is  a  purely  Respiratory 
nerve,  whose  office  it  is  to  excite  the  involuntary  or  automatic  movements  of 
the  muscles  it  supplies,  which  share  in  the  act  of  respiration ;  and  he  states 
that  the  division  of  it  paralyzes  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed,  as 
muscles  of  respiration ;  though  they  still  perform  the  voluntary  movements, 
through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Both  Valentin  and  Dr.  Reid,  how- 
ever, positively  deny  that  this  is  the  case.  Dr.  Reid's  method  of  experiment- 
ing was  well  adapted  to  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Considering  that,  in 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  animal,  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
actions  of  particular  muscles,  beneath  the  skin,  when  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  were  in  operation ;  and  also  that  the  usual  automatic  movements  might 
be  stimulated  by  voluntary  action,  when  the  breathing  might  be  rendered 
difficult ;  he  adopted  the  following  plan  :— -A  small  dose  of  prussic  acid  was 
given  to  an  animal,  in  which  the  Spinal  Accessory  had  been  previously  divided 
on  one  side ;  and  after  the  convulsive  movements  produced  by  it  had  ceased, 
the  animal  was  generally  found  in  a  state  similar  to  that  which  we  sometimes 
see  in  apoplexy, — ^the  action  of  the  heart  going  on,  the  respirations  being  slow 
and  heaving,  and  the  sensorial  functions  appeajing  to  be  completely  suspended. 
The  Respiratory  movements  always  ceased  before  the  action  of  the  heart ; 
but  they  continued,  in  several  of  the  animals  experimented  on,  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  to  be  laid  bare,  so 
that  accurate  observations  could  be  made  upon  their  contractions.  In  the  dog 
and  cat,  the  stemo-mastoid  does  not  appear  to  have  much  participation  in  the 
ordinary  movements  of  respiration ;  for  in  several  instances  it  could  not  be 
seen  to  contract  on  either  side,  though  the  head  was  forcibly  pulled  towards 
the  chest  at  each  inspiratory  movement,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  thyroid  muscles.  In  two  dogs  and  one  cat,  however,  in  which  the 
head  was  fixed,  and  these  respiratory  movements  were  particularly  vigorous, 
distinct  contractions  were  seen  in  the  exposed  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  syn- 
chronous with  the  other  movements  of  respiration:  these  were,  perhaps, 
somewhat  weaker  on  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  had  been  cut,  but  were 
still  decidedly  present.  In  one  of  these  dogs,  similar  movements  were  ob- 
served in  the  trapezius,  on  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  had  been  divided. 
As  the  condition  of  the  animal  forbade  the  idea  that  volition  could  be  the  cause 
of  these  movements,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  Sir  C.  Bellas  statement 
was  an  erroneous  one.  As  far,  therefore,  as  these  experiments  afibrd  any 
positive  data,  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  this  nerve,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  cervical  plexusj  with  which  it  anasto- 
moses freely.  "  Future  anatomical  researdies,"  as  Dr.  Reid  justly  remarks, 
*•  may  perhaps  explain  to  us  how  it  follows  this  peculiar  course,  without 
obliging  us  to  suppose  that  it  has  a  reference  to  any  special  function  in  the 
adult  of  the  human  species."  Thus,  the  study  of  the  history  of  development 
has  accoimted  satisfactorily  for  the  peculiar  course  of  the  recurrent  lar3mgeal, 
which  may  be  traced  passing  directly  from  the  par  vagum  to  the  larynx,  at  a 
time  when  the  neck  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  and  when  that  organ  is 
buried  in  the  thorax.  As  this  rises  in  the  neck,  the  nerve  which  at  first  came 
ofif  below  the  great  transverse  blood-vessels,  has  both  its  origin  and  its  termina- 
tion carried  upwards ;  whilst  it  is  still  tied  down  by  these  vessels  in  the  middle 
of  its  course. 

241.  The  Hypoglossal  nerve,  or  Motor  Lingua ,  is  the  only  one  which,  in 
the  regular  order,  now  remains  to  be  considered.  That  the  distribution  of 
this  nerve  is  restricted  to  the^  muscles  of  the  tongue,  is  a  point  very  easily 
established  by  anatomical  research ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  long  before 
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the  time  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  Willis  spoke  of  it  as  the  nerve  of  the  motions  of  articu- 
lation, whilst  to  the  Lingual  branch  of  the  fiflh  pair  he  attributed  the  power  of 
exercising  the  sense  of  taste ;  and  he  distinctly  stated,  that  the  reason  of  this 
organ  being  suppUed  with  two  nerves  is  its  double  function.  The  inference 
that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  a  motor  nerve,  which  has  been  founded  on  its 
anatomical  distribution,  is  supported  also  by  the  nature  of  its  origin,  which  is 
usually  from  a  single  root,  corresponding  to  the  anterior  root  of  the  Spinal 
nerves.  Experiment  shows  that,  when  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  stretched, 
pinched,  or  galvanized,  violent  motions  of  the  whole  tongue,  even  to  its  tip, 
are  occasioned ;  and  also,  that  similar  movements  take  pkice  after  division  of 
the  nerve,  when  the  cut  end  most  distant  from  the  brain  is  irritated.  In  regard 
to  the  degree  in  which  this  nerve  possesses  sensory  properties,  there  is  some 
diflerence  of  opinion  amongst  physiologists,  founded,  as  it  would  seem,  on  a 
variation  in  this  respect  between  different  animals.  Indications  of  pain  are 
usually  given,  when  the  trunk  is  irritated  after  its  exit  from  the  cranium  ;  but 
these  may  proceed  from  its  free  anastomosis  with  the  cervical  nerves,  which 
not  improbably  impart  sensory  fibres  to  it.  But  in  some  Mammalia,  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  has  been  found  to  possess  a  small  posterior  root  with  a  gangUon : 
this  is  the  case  in  the  ox,  and  also  in  the  rabbit ;  and  in  the  latter  animal, 
Valentin  states  that  the  two  trunks  pass  out  from  the  cranium  through  separate 
orifices,  and  that,  after  their  exit,  one  may  be  shown  to  be  sensory,  and  the 
other  to  be  motor.  Hence  this  nerve,  which  is  the  lowest  of  those  that  ori- 
ginate in  the  cephalic  prolongation  of  the  spinal  cord  generaUy  known  as  the 
medulla  oblongata,  approaches  very  closely  in  some  animals  to  the  regular 
type  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and  though  in  Man  it  still  manifests  an  irregularity, 
in  having  only  a  single  root,  yet  this  irregularity  is  often  shared  by  the  first 
cervical  nerve,  which  also  has  sometimes  an  anterior  root  only. 

242.  The  Hypoglossal  nerve  is  distributed  not  merely  to  the  tongue,  but  to 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  which  are  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  larynx ; 
and  the  purpose  of  this  distribution  is  probably  to  associate  them  in  those 
actions  which  are  necessary  for  articulate  speech.  Though  all  the  motions 
of  the  tongue  are  performed  through  the  medium  of  this  nerve,  yet  it  would 
appear,  from  patholc^cal  phenomena,  to  have  at  least  two  distinct  connections 
with  the  nervous  centres ;  for  in  many  cases  of  paralysis,  the  masticatory 
movements  of  the  tongue  are  but  little  alQIected,  when  the  power  of  articula- 
tion is  much  injured  or  totaUy  destroyed ;  and  the  converse  may  be  occa- 
sionally noticed.  When  this  nerve  is  paralyzed  on  one  side,  in  hemiplegia, 
it  will  be  generally  observed  that  the  tongue,  when  the  patient  is  directed  to 
put  it  out,  is  projected  towards  the  palsied  side  of  the  face  :  that  is  due  to  the 
want  of  action  of  the  lingual  muscles  of  that  side,  which  do  not  aid  in  pushing 
forward  the  tip ;  the  point  is  consequently  directed  only  by  the  muscles  of  the 
other  side,  which  will  not  act  in  a  straight  direction,  when  unantagonized  bj' 
tkeir  fellows.  It  is  a  curious  &ct,  however,  that  the  hypoglossal  nerve  seems 
not  to  be  always  palsied  on  the  same  side  with  the  facial,  but  sometimes  cfa 
the  other.  This  has  been  suggested  to  be  due  to  the  origination  of  the  roots 
of  this  nerve  from  near  the  point  at  which  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  decussate :  so  that  some  of  its  fibres  come  on,  like  those  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  without  crossing ;  whilst  others  are  transmitted  to  the  opposite  side, 
like  those  of  the  higher  cerebral  nerves ;  and  the  cause  of  paralysis  may 
affect  one  or  other  of  these  sets  of  roots  more  particularly.  Whatever  may  be 
the  vahdity  of  this  explanation,  the  circumstance  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
well  worthy  of  attention.* 

•  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  Hypoglossal  is  really  paralyzed  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  facial  in  such  cases.    An  instance  has  been  communicated  to  the 
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The  courfle  and  distribution  of  the  Hypo-Glossal  of  Ninth  pair  of  nerves;  the  deep-seated  nerves  of  the 
neck  are  also  seen;  1,  the  hypo-glossal  nerve ;  2,  branches  communicating  with  the  gustatory  nerve;  3,  a 
branch  to  the  origin  of  the  hyoid  muscles ;  4,  the  descendens  noni  nerve ;  5,  the  loop  formed  with  the  branch 
from  the  cervical  nerves ;  6,  muscular  branches  to  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  larynx ;  7,  a  filament  from 
the  second  cervical  nerve,  and  8,  a  filament  from  the  third  cervical,  uniting  to  form  the  communicating 
branch  with  the  loop  from  the  descendens  noui ;  0,  the  auricular  nerve;  10,  the  inferior  dental  nerve;  U,  its 
mylo-hyoideaii  branch;  12,  the  gustatory  nerve;  13,  the  chorda-tympani  passing  to  the  gustatory  nerve; 
14,  the  chorda-tympani  leaving  the  gustatory  nerve  to  join  the  sub-maxillary  gangliou ;  15,  the  sub-maxil- 
lary ganglion;  16,  filaments  of  communication  with  the  lingual  nerve;  17,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve; 
18,  the  pneumogastric  or  par  vagum  nerve;  19,  the  three  upper  cervical  nerves;  20,  the  four  inferior  cer- 
vical nerves ;  21,  the  first  dorsal  nerve ;  22, 23,  the  brachial  plexus ;  24, 25,  the  phrenic  nerve ;  20,  the  carotid 
artery ;  27,  the  internal  jugular  vein.] 

243.  The  character  of  the  Cephalic  nerves,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Spinal,  is  a  point  of  much  interest,  when  considered  in  relation  to  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  and  to  Embryology.  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  that  the  Par  Vagum,  Spinal  Accessory,  Glosso-pharyngeal,  and  Hypo- 
glossal nerves,  may  be  considered  nearly  in  the  li^ht  of  ordinary  Spinal 
nerves.  They  all  take  their  origin  exclusively  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata ; 
and  the  want  of  correspondence  in  position,  between  their  roots  and  those  of 
the  Spinal  nerves,  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  the  alteration  in  the  direction 
of  the  columns  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  which, — as  long  since  pointed  out  by 
Rosenthal,  and  lately  stated  prominently  by  Dr.  Reid, — not  only  decussate 
laterally,  but,  as  it  were,  from  behind  forwards  (§  171).  The  Hypoglossal,  as 
just  stated,  not  unfrequently  possesses  a  sensory  in  addition  to  its  motor  root. 
The  Glosso-pharyngeal,  which  is  principally  an  afferent  nerve,  is  stated  by 
Arnold  and  others  to  have  a  small  motor  root ;  at  any  rate,  the  motor  fibres 
which  belong  to  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Par  Vagum.  That  the  Par  Vagum 
and  a  portion  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  together  make  up  a  spinal  nerve,  has 
been  already  stated  as  probable.     Leaving  these  nerves  out  of  the  question, 

author  by  Dr.  W.  Budd,  in  which  the  hypoglossal  nerve  was  completely  divided  on  one 
side ;  and  yet  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  when  the  patient  was  desired  to  put  it  out,  was  some- 
times directed /rom  and  sometimes  towards  the  palsied  side  ;  showing  that  the  muscles 
of  either  half  are  sufficient  to  give  any  required  direction  lo  the  whole. 
16 
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therefore,  we  proceed  to  the  rest.  Comparative  anatomy*  and  the  study  of 
Embryonic  development,  alike  show  that  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Ob- 
longata constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  the  nervous  system  in  Vertebrata ; 
and  that  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  are  superadded,  as  it  were,  to  this.  At 
an  early  period  of  development,  the  Encephalon  consists  chiefly  of  three 
vesicles,  which  correspond  with  the  ganglionic  enlargements  of  the  nervous 
cord  of  the  Articulata,  and  mark  three  divisions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  Osteologist  is  able  to  trace,  in  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  the  same  elements  which  would  form  three  vertebrae,  in  a 
much  expanded  and  altered  condition.  However  improbable  such  an  idea 
might  seem,  when  the  cranium  of  the  higher  Vertebrata  alone  is  examined,  it 
at  once  reconciles  itself  to  our  reason,  when  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  of 
Reptiles  and  Fishes  ;  in  which  classes  the  size  of  the  Cerebral  or  hemispheric 
ganglia  is  very  small,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  GkmgHa  of  special  sensa- 
tion ;  and  in  which  the  latter  evidently  form  but  a  continuation  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  modified  in  its  function :  so  that,  when  we  trace  upwards  the  cavity  of 
the  spinal  column  into  that  of  the  cranium,  we  encounter  no  material  change, 
either  in  its  size  or  direction.  The  three  pairs  of  nerves  of  special  sensation 
make  their  way  out  through  these  three  cranial  vertebrae  respectively.  AtjL 
later  period  of  development,  other  nerves  are  interposed  between  these ;  whic** 
being  intervertebral,  are  evidently  more  analogous  to  the  Spinal  nerves,  both 
in  situation  and  function.  A  separation  of  the  primitive  fibres  of  these  takes 
place,  however,  during  the  progress  of  development,  so  that  their  distribution 
appears  irregular.  Thus,  the  greater  part  of  the  sensory  fibres  are  contained 
in  the  large  division  of  the  Trigeminus ;  whilst,  of  the  motor  fibres,  the  ante- 
rior ones  chiefly  pass  forwards  as  the  Oculo-motor  and  Patheticus ;  and  of  the 
posterior,  some  form  the  small  division  of  the  Trigeminus,  and  others  unite 
with  the  first  pair  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  form  the  Facial.  This  last 
fact  explains  the  close  union  of  this  nerve  with  those  proceeding  more  directly 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  we  find  in  Fishes  and  in  some  Amphibia. 
According  to  Valentin,  the  Glosso-pharyngeal  is  the  sensory  portion  of  the 
first  pair  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  of  which  the  motor  part  is  chiefly  com- 
prehended in  the  Facial  nerve.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  this  gradual 
metamorphosis  from  the  character  of  the  Spinal  nerves,  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  Cephalic,  when  they  are  traced  upwards  from  the  Medulla  Oblongata;  and 
this  is  shown,  as  formerly  pointed  out  (§  223),  as  much  in  the  nerves  of  special 
sensation  as  in  the  rest.  Although  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  Fifth 
pair  as  par  excellence  the  Spinal  nerve  of  the  head,  the  foregoing  statements, 
founded  upon  the  history  of  its  development,  show  that  the  nerves  of  the  Orbit 
really  belong  to  its  motor  portion ;  they  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether forming  the  first  of  the  intervertebral  or  Spinal  nerves  of  the  cranium. 
The  Facial  and  Glosso-pharyngeal  appear  to  constitute  the  second ;  whilst  the 
Par  Vagum  and  Spinal  Accessory  intervene  between  this  and  the  true  Spinal, 
of  which  the  Hypoglossal  may  be  considered  as  the  first. 

XV. — Motor  Nerves  of  the  Orbit. 

244.  We  now  return  to  consider  the  functions  of  the  Third,  Fourth  and 
Sixth  pairs  of  nerves,  together  constituting  the  entire  channel  of  the  movements 
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bismus,  by  the  operation  which  has  now  been  so  extensively  and  (when  exe- 
cuted with  care  and  judgment)  so  successfully  performed. 

246.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  Human  Orbit,  six  muscles  for  the 
movements  of  the  eyeball  are  found ;  the  four  recti,  and  the  two  oblique  mus- 
cles. The  precise  actions  of  these  are  not  easily  established  by  experiment 
on  the  lower  animals;  for  in  all  those  which  ordinarily  maintain  the  horizontal 
position,  there  is  an  additional  mtiscle,  termed  the  retractor,  which  embraces 
the  whole  posterior  portion  of  the  globe,  and  passes  backwards  to  be  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  This  muscle  is  most  developed  in  Ruminating 
animals,  which,  during  their  whole  time  of  feeding,  carry  their  heads  in  a 
dependent  position.  In  most  Carnivorous  animals,  instead  of  the  complete 
hollow  muscular  cone,  (the  base  enclosing  the  eyeball,  whilst  the  apex,  sur- 
rounds the  optic  nerve,)  which  we  find  in  the  Ruminants,  there  are  four  dis- 
tinct strips,  almost  resembling  a  second  set  of  recti  muscles,  but  deep-seated, 
and  inserted  into  the  posterior  instead  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  actions  of  these  must  gfeatly  affect  the  results  of  any  opera- 
tions which  we  may  perform  upon  the  other  muscles  of  the  Orbit ;  and,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  divide  the  former,  without  completely  separating  the  eye  from 
its  attachments,  we  have  no  means 


of  correcting  such  results  but  by 
reasoning  alone.  Experiments  upon 
animals  of  the  order  of  Gluadru- 
mana,  most  nearly  allied  to  Man, 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  as  in 
them  the  retractor  muscle  is  almost 
or  entirely  absent.  If  the  origin 
and  insertion  of  the  four  Recti  mus- 
cles be  examined,  however,  no  doubt 
can  remain  that  each  of  them,  act- 
ing singly,  is  capable  of  causing  the 
globe  to  revolve  in  its  own  direction 
— the  superior  rectus  causing  the 
pupil  to  turn  upwards— the  internal 
rectus  causing  it  to  roll  towards  the 
nose — and  so  on.  A  very  easy  and 
direct  application  of  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics will  further  make  it  evident 
to  us,  that  the  combined  action  of 
any  two  of  the  Recti  muscles  will 
cause  the  pupil  to  turn  in  a  direc- 
tion intermediate  between  the  lines 
of  their  single  action,  and  that  any 
intermediate  position  may  thus  be 
given  to  the  eyeball  by  these  mus- 
cles alone.  This  fact,  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, leads  us  to  perceive  that  the 


[Fig.  42. 


A  view  of  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Sixth  pairs  of  Nerves; 
1,  ball  of  the  eye  and  rectus  eztemus  muscle ;  2,  the 
superior  maxilla;  3,  the  third  pair,  or  motores  oculi, 
dfstribuled  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  except  the  su- 
perior oblique  and  external  rectus ;  4,  the  fourth  pair,  or 
pathetic!,  going  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle ;  6,  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  seventh  pair;  6,  the  sixth  pair, 
or  motor  cxternus,  distributed  to  the  external  rectus 
muscle;  7,  spheno-palatine  ganglion  and  branches;  8, 
ciliary  nerves  from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  the  short 
root  of  which  is  seen  to  connect  it  with  tlie  third  pair.] 
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be  affected  by  the  combination  of  the  Recti  muscles,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  other  diagonal  movements  should  not  also  be  due  to  them. 

246.  The  action  of  the  Superior  Oblique  muscle  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Unlike  the  other  muscles  which  arise  from  the  back  of  the  orbit,  its 
tendon  is  not  inserted  into  the  front  hemisphere  of  the  eye,  but  into  a  point 
behind  its  vertical  axis ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  be  led  to  suppose  that  its 
operation  is  to  move  the  pupil  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  its  ten- 
don is  inserted ;  that  is  to  say,  as  its  tendon  passes,  from  its  insertion  towards 
the  trochea,  upwards  and  somewhat  inwards,  we  should  suppose  that,  in 
shortening,  it  would  draw  the  back  of  the  eyeball  in  that  direction,  and  turn 
the  pupil  in  the  contrary  one — namely,  downwards  and  a  little  outwards. 
This  theory  of  its  action  is  borne  out  by  experiments,  both  upon  the  muscle 
and  the  nerve  which  supplies  it ;  for  by  laying  bare  the  muscle,  without  dis- 
turbing the  eyeball  or  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  then  exercising  gentle 
traction  upon  it,  so  as  to  draw  the  tendon  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
contraction  of  the  muscle  would  have  done,  the  eyeball  is  turned  downwards 
and  somewhat  outwards.  The  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  Fourth 
pair  of  nerves  is  irritated,  either  mechanically  or  by  galvanism,  after  it  has 
been  separated  from  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Inferior  Oblique  mus- 
cle may  be  shown,  by  experiments  upon  itself,  to  roll  the  eye  upwards  and 
inwards ;  the  inward  movement  is  much  greater  than  the  outward  movement 
caused  by  the  Superior  ObUque ;  so  that  these  two  muscles  are  not  exactly 
antagonists  of  each  other. 

247.  The  distribution  of  nerves  to  these  muscles  is  very  peculiar.  The 
Superior  Oblique  has  a  nerve  for  itself  alone,  namely,  the  Fourth  pair ;  this 
was  formerly  called  the  Fatheticus  nerve,  from  its  being  supposed  to  govern 
that  rotation  of  the  ball  upwards  and  inwards,  which  gives  a  pathetic  expres- 
sion to  the  countenance ;  but,  as  just  shown,  its  real  action  is  the  reverse.  By 
Sir  C.  Bell,  this  nerve  was  considered  as  belonging  to  his  Respiratory  system; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  sudden  movement  of  the  pupil  upwards 
and  inwards,  which  takes  place  in  coughing  and  sneezing,  and  the  fixation  of 
the  ball  in  a  similar  position  during  sleep,  are  due  to  its  operation.  The 
ascertained  action  of  the  muscle,  however,  constrained  him  to  suppose,  that 
the  operation  of  the  nerve  was  not  to  cause  contraction,  but  relaxation,  of  this ; 
by  which  the  antagonist  muscles  might  be  free  to  occasion  the  movement. 
This  idea  afibrds  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  deg^ree  in  which  theory 
may,  in  some  minds,  usurp  the  place  of  observation.  There  is,  as  we  have 
formerly  seen,  no  ground  for  the  assumption  of  a  system  of  Respiratory  nerves 
distinct  from  those  forming  the  general  Excito-Motor  system,  from  which  a 
part  of  every  motor  trunk  in  the  body  is  derived;  and  the  supposition  that  the 
action  of  a  nerve  is  ever  to  cause  relaxation  in  a  muscle,  is  at  variance  with 
all  sound  physiological  induction.  In  this  particular  instance,  it  is  at  once 
refuted,  by  such  experiments  on  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  as  those  just  adverted 
to. — ^It  may  further  be  added,  in  regard  to  this  nerve,  that  there  is  no  decided 
reason  to  believe  that  it  contains  any  sensory  fibres.  Its  distribution  is  entirely 
restricted  to  the  Superior  Oblique  muscle ;  but  since  in  this,  as  in  other  mus- 
cles of  the  orbit,  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of  sensibility,  as  is  experienced  by 
the  fatigue  to  which  the  long  fixation  or  violent  straining  of  them  gives  rise,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  Fourth  pair  of  nerves  is  entirely  motor.  Its 
course  within *%the  cranium  renders  it  verv  unlikelv  that  this  noint  can  be 
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ducens  nerve,  from  its  being  solely  distributed  to  the  Rectus  externus  muscle. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  actions  of  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
nerves  are  ever  involuntary;  on  the  contrary,  there  will  appear  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are,  with  a  branch  of  the  third  pair,  the  sources  of  the 
voluntary  movements  of  the  eyes.  Cases  occasionally  present  themselves  in 
which  this  nerve  alone  is  paralyzed ;  and  the  outward  motion  of  the  ball  is 
then  almost  entirely  lost. 

249.  The  three  other  Recti  muscles,  together  with  the  Levator  Palpebrae, 
and  Inferior  Oblique,  are  supplied  by  the  Third  pair,  commonly  termed  Ocitlo* 
motor.  TJie  general  question,  how  far  this  nerve  is  to  be  regarded  as  exclit- 
sivelv  motor,  has  been  already  considered  (§  224);  that  it  is  chiefly  so,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  we  have  now  to  inquire,  whether  there  is  any  ground 
for  believing  that  different  branches  of  the  nerve  are  subservient  to  motions  of 
a  different  character — some,  for  example,  being  more  connected  with  the 
Reflex  function  of  the  Spinal  Cord;  others  with  that  instinctive  tendency 
which  causes  opposite  muscular  actions  to  take  place  in  the  two  orbits  by  one 
eflbrt  of  the  will;  and  others  being  immediately  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
will.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  nerve  subdivides  into  two  principal 
branches ;  of  which  one  supplies  the  Levator  Palpebrae  and  Superior  Rectus ; 
whilst  the  other  is  distributed  to  the  Internal  and  Inferior  Recti,  and  to  the 
Inferior  Oblique.  Now  the  action  of  the  former  appears  to  be  of  a  purely 
voluntary  character.  We  have  no  instance  of  the  upper  hd  being  elevated  by 
any  other  than  an  effort  of  the  will ;  and,  if  this  be  suspended,  the  Orbicularis 
may  be  made  to  depress  it,  by  the  reflexion  of  a  stimulus  appUed  to  the  edge 
of  the  tarsi.  Moreover,  when  a  strong  light  causes  the  Hds  to  contract  invo- 
luntarily, we  feel  conscious  that  a  voluntary  effort  is  required  to  keep  them 
apart.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  directly  upward  movement  of  the  eye- 
ball, which  is  caused  by  the  Superior  Rectus  alone :  it  is  never  any  thing  but 
a  voluntary  act;  for  the  upward  and  inward  movement  adverted  to  by  Sir  C. 
Bell,  is  evidently  occasioned  by  the  inferior  obUque  acting  alone.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  actions  of  the  second  branch 
are  of  a  simply  reflex  nature ;  and  that  others  cannot  be  said  to  be  voluntary, 
but  are  rather  of  an  instinctive  character.  It  is  from  this  brancS  that  the 
twigs  proceed,  which  enter  the  ciliary  ganghon,  and  which  govern  the  move- 
ments of  the  pupil ;  movements  which  have  been  already  shown  to  be  of  a 
simply  reflex  nature.  Some  have  attempted  to  show,  that  the  actions  of  the 
iris  are  in  a  slight  degree  voluntary,  because,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  they 
could  occasion  contraction  of  the  pupil;  but  this  so-called  voluntary  contraction 
is  always  connected  with  a  change  in  the  place  of  the  eyeball  itselJf,  occasioned 
by  an  action  of  some  of  its  muscles.  It  is  principally  noticed  under  the  two 
following  conditions.  1.  When  an  object  is  brought  very  near  the  eye,  and 
we  steadily  fix  our  attention  upon  it,  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  made  to 
converge  ;  and  if  this  convergence  be  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that 
the  pupils  of  both  eyes  are  sensibly  directed  towards  the  inner  canthus,  a 
contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place.  The  final  cause  or  purpose  of  this  con- 
traction is  very  evident.  When  an  object  is  brought  near  the  eye,  the  rays 
proceeding  from  it  would  enter  the  pupil  (if  it  remained  of  its  usual  size)  at 
an  angle  of  divergence  so  much  grreater  than  that  which  would  allow  them  to 
be  properly  refracted  to  a  focus,  that  indistinct  vision  would  necessarily  result. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  however,  the  extreme  or  most  divergent  rays 
are  cut  off,  and  the  pencil  is  reduced  within  the  proper  angle.  *  The  principle 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  optician  applies  a  atop  behind  his 
lenses,  which  reduces  their  aperture  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  their 
focal  distance.  2.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  is  also  noticed,  when  the  eyeball 
is  performing  that  rotation  upwards  and  inwards  which  has  been  already 
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spoken  of  as  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  Inferior  Oblique  muscle; 
and  which,  when  performed  along  with  violent  respiratory  actions,  or  during 
sleep,  must  be  regarded  as  involuntary.  This  rotation  also  takes  place,  to  a 
slight  degree,  when  the  eyehd  is  depressed,  as  in  ordinary  winking;  and  it 
is  obvious  that,  in  this  manner,  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  more  effectually  swept 
free  from  impurities  which  may  have  gathered  upon  it,  than  it  would  be  by 
the  downward  motion  of  the  hd  alone.  But  the  pupil  is  not  contracted  when 
the  eyeball  is  voluntarily  rotated  upwards  and  inwards, — an  action  which 
may  be  effected  by  the  Superior  Rectus,  some  fibres  of  which  are  sufficiently 
far  removed  from  the  central  axis  of  the  globe  to  give  it  an  internal  direction. 
There  is  good  reason  to  beheve,  therefore,  that  the  actions  of  the  inferior 
branch  of  the  Third  nerve  are  in  great  part  automatic,  whilst  those  of  the 
superior  branch  are  purely  voluntary.  Upon  this  reasoning,  Valentin  has 
founded  a  very  ingenious  theory  of  the  consensual  movements  of  the  eyeball, 
which  will  now  be  explained ;  and  this  will  be  conveniently  followed  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  class  of  movements,  as  distinguished  frcwn  the 
Reflex  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Vohtional  on  the  other. 

XVI.-^Corwcfwt/a/  Movements  of  the  Eye. 

250.  From  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears,  that  the  Rectus  Superior, 
Obliquus  Superior,  and  Rectus  Extemus,  which  are  suppHed  from  the  superior 
branch  of  the  Third  pair,  and  by  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  pairs,  are  all  to  be 
regarded  as  purely  voluntary  muscles ;  and  Valentin  considers  them  analogous 
to  the  Extensors  of  the  limos,  spine,  &c.,  which  are  for  the  most  part  distin- 
guished by  the  same  character.  By  the  actions  of  these  three  muscles,  singly 
or  combined,  the  eyeball  may  be  moved  in  nearly  all  directions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Inferior  and  Internal  Recti,  and  the  Inferior  Oblique,  supplied 
by  the  inferior  branch  of  the  Third  pair,  are  more  or  less  automatic  in  their 
action ;  and  these  are  compared,  by  Valentin,  to  the  flexors.  By  the  single 
or  combined  actions  of  these  muscles  also,  the  eyeball  may  be  moved  towards 
almost  any  point,  except  in  an  upward  and  outward  direction ;  and  any  one 
who  tries  the  experiment  will  find  that  this  is,  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
eye,  the  one  that  is  attended  with  the  most  constrained  action  of  the  muscles. 

251.  On  studying  the  conjoint  movements  of  the  eyeball,  we  are  led  to 
observe  the  very  curious  fact,  that  they  are  not  so  much  symmetrical  as 

.  harmonious  /  that  is  to  say,  the  corresponding  muscles  on  the  two  sides  are 
rarely  in  action  at  once ;  whilst  such  a  harmony  or  consent  exists  between 
the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  orbits,  that  they  work  to  one  common 
purpose,  namely,  the  direction  of  both  eyes  toward  the  required  object.  In 
order  to  study  them  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  some  kind  of 
classification.  1.  If  one  eye  be  rotated  inwards,  and  the  other  outwards,  the 
Internal  Rectus  of  one  eye,  and  the  External  Rectus  of  the  other,  are  evidently 
put  in  action  together.  This  movement  is  harmonious  or  consensual,  but  not 
symmetrical.  2.  Both  eyeballs  are  elevated,  by  the  contraction  of  the  two 
Superior  Recti.  3.  Both  eyeballs  are  depressed^  this  is  effected  by  the  con- 
joint action  of  the  Inferior  Recti  muscles ;  and  the  movement  is,  like  the  preced- 
ing, both  harmonic  and  symmetrical.  4.  Both  are  drawn  directly  inwards 
and  downwards,  as  when  we  look  at  an  object  placed  on  or  near  the  nose ;  this 
movement  is  symmetrical,  but  not  harmonic ;  and  it  is  effected  by  the  action 
of  the  Internal  Rectus,  joined  either  with  the  Inferior  Rectus  or  the  Superior 
Oblique.  6.  When  one  eye  is  roUed  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the  other 
upwards  and  outwards,  the  Inferior  Obh^ue  is  probably  operating  on  one  side, 
whilst  the  Superior  Rectus  unites  its  action  with  that  of  the  External  on  the 
other.    And,  6,  when  one  eye  is  drawn  downwards  and  inw^rds^  and  the 
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Other  downwards  and  outwards^  the  Inferior  Rectus  is  probably  operating, 
along  with  the  Internal  Rectus,  on  one  side,  whilst  the  Superior  Olblique  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  latter  movement. — All  these  movements  maybe  voluntarily 
performed  by  Man ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  muscles  by  which  they  are 
effected,  are  equally  influenced  by  voHtion  in  each  case  ;  and  there  are  some 
curious  diversities  in  our  power  of  operatmg  on  different  muscles,  which  throw 
some  Hght  on  the  matter.  Of  those  which  are  entirely  subjected  to  the  will, 
we  can  only  put  that  pair  in  action  together  which  will  operate  without  de- 
stroying the  symmetrical  position  of  the  two  eyes,  namely,  the  Superior  Recti. 
We  cannot  voluntarily  abduct  both  eyes,  nor  Vol!  them  downwards  and  out- 
wards by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  two  External  Recti  or  Superior  Obliques. 
Nor,  again,  can  we  bring  any  of  these  voluntary  muscles — the  Superior 
Obhques  and  Superior  Rectus,  for  example— to  act  against  each  other  in  the 
two  eyes,  so  as  to  destroy  their  symmetry.  Thus,  as  remarked  by  Valentin, 
in  almost  every  movement,  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  two  eyes  is  preserved, 
whilst  the  symmetry  is  destroyed  (as  in  those  of  the  1st,  5th,  and  6th  of  the 
foregoing  classes),  one  or  more  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  acting  on  one 
eye,  and  one  or  more  of  the  automatic  group  are  cmefly  concerned  in  produc- 
ing the  rotation  of  the  other.  This  idea  is  an  extremely  ingenious  one,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  supported  by  other  facts. 

252.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  movement  of  the  Eyeballs  which  are  not 
at  all  voluntary.  In  the  first  of  these,  both  eyebcdls  are  rotated  upwards  and 
inwards,  by  the  action  of  both  Inferior  Obliques.  In  the  other,  both  eyeballs 
are  directed  inwards,  by  the  action  of  both  Internal  Recti.  Now  in  both  these 
cases,  the  harmony  of  the  movements  is  destroyed  :  but  it  is  by  two  similar 
muscles,  both  acting  automatically,  and  subjected,  therefore,  to  the  same  stimu- 
lus. In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  stimulus  may  originate  in  some  part  very 
distant  from  the  eye  itself,  and  may  be  of  a  purely  reflex  kind ;  as  when  the 
eye  is  rotated  under  the  lid,  in  the  acts  of  sneezing,  coughing,  winking,  &c. 
The  latter  we  shall  find  to  be  another  result  of  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
secures  the  usual  harmonic  movements  of  the  eyeball  (§  255). 

253.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  physiological  fact,  that  single  vision  with  two 
eyes  is  dependent  upon  the  form^^tion  of  the  image  upon  parts  ^i  the  two 
retinsB  which  are  accustomed  thus  to  act  with  each  other.  In  many  physio- 
logical works,  it  is  asserted,  that  single  vision  is  the  result  of  the  impressions 
beinff  made  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinae, — that  is  to  say,  on  parts 
equally  distant  from  the  axis,  on  one  side  or  the  other:  but  this  seems  to  be 
disproved  by  the  fact,  that  patients  who  have  been  long  affected  with  Con- 
vergent Strabismus,  and  who  see  equally  well  with  both  eyes  (as  many  do), 
are  not  troubled  with  double  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  person  whose 
eyes  look  straight  before  him,  is  the  subject  of  a  disorder  which  renders  their 
motions  in  any  degree  irregular,  he  is  at  once  aflfected  with  double  vision ;  and 
the  same  has  been  noticed  to  be  a  common  immediate  result  of  the  successful 
operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus,  where  vision  is  good  in  both  eyes.  Al- 
though the  images  were  previously  formed  on  parts  of  the  retinae  which  were 
very  far  from  corresponding  with  each  other,  yet  no  sooner  is  the  position  of 
the  eyes  rectified  ^so  that  the  relation  between  the  situation  of  the  images  is 
the  same  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  sound  eye^,  than  the  patient  sees  double. 
Now  in  these  cases  the  diflicuky  very  speedily  diminishes,  and  the  patient 
soon  learns  to  see  single.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  then,  that  to  any  other 
cause  than  habit,  is  to  be  attributed  the  long-discussed  phenomenon  of  single 
vision  with  two  eyes.  The  mind  receives  the  two  images,  frequently  com- 
bining them  together  (as  Mr.  Wheatstone's  ingenious  experiments  with  the 
Stereoscope  have  most  satisfactorily  shown,  §  339)  to  produce  a  picture  in 
relief;  and  so  long  as  these  are  conveyed  to  it  in  tne  accustomed  manner,  it 
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reconciles  them  together,  even  if  the  parts  of  the  retinsB  on  which  they  are 
formed  do  not  correspond ;  but  if  any  circumstance  break  this  chain,  and 
cause  the  images  to  be  transmitted  tjo  the  sensorium  through  a  new  channel, 
the  mind  requires  some  little  time  to  adapt  itself  to  this  impression,  as  it  does 
by  habit  to  almost  every  other.* 

•  That  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  content  between  the  images,  when  they  are  formed 
upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  retinse,  the  Author  readily  admits;  and  he  thinks  that 
this  is  a  principle  of  some  importance,  in  explaining  the  re-adjustment  of  the  eyes,  after 
the  operation  for  Strabismus.  Every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  this  operation  is  aware, 
that  the  re-adjustment  of  the  eye  is  not  always  immediate,  but  that,  aAer  the  muscle  has 
been  freely  divided,  the  eye  often  remains  somewhat  inverted  for  a  few  days,  gradually 
acquiring  its  straight  position.  The  Author  has  known  one  case,  in  which,  after  such  a 
degree  of  temporary  inversion  as  seemed  to  render  the  success  of  the  operation  very 
doubtful,  eversion  actually  took  place  for  a  short  time  to  a  considerable  extent;  aAer 
which  the  axes  became  parallel,  and  have  remained  so  ever  since. 

Another  argument,  derived  from  the  results  of  this  operation,  in  favour  of  the  con- 
sensual movement  being  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  place  of  the  impressions  on  the 
retina  is,  that  it  is  much  more  successful  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sight  of  the  most 
displaced  eye  is  good,  than  in  those  in  which  (as  not  unfrequently  happens  from  long 
disuse)  it  is  much  impaired.  In  cases  of  the  latter  class,  the  cure  is  seldom  complete. 
There  is  another  curious  fact,  which  may  be  adverted  to  in  reference  to  this  subject: 
Strabismus  not  unfrequently  arises  from  the  formation  of  an  opaque  spot  on  the  centre 
of  the  cornea,  which  prevents  the  formation  of  any  images  on  the  retina,  except  by  the 
oblique  rays;  and  nature  seems  to  endeavour  (so  to  speak)  to  repair  the  mischief,  by 
causing  the  eye  to  assume  the  position  most  favourable  for  the  reception  of  these. 

To  one  more  point  only,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Strabismus,  would  the  Author 
now  allude.  He  is  well  convinced,  from  repeated  observation,  that  those  Surgeons  are 
in  the  right,  who  have  maintained,  in  a  recent  controversy,  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  strabismus  is  caused  by  an  affection  of  both  sets  of  muscles  or  nerves,  and  not  of 
one  only;  and  that  it  then  requires,  for  its  perfect  cufe,  the  division  of  the  corresponding 
muscle  on  both  sidesi  Cases  will  be  frequently  met  with,  in  which  this  is  evident;  the 
two  eyes  being  employed  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  and  the  patient  giving  to  both  a 
slight  inward  direction,  when  desired  to  look  straight  forwards.  In  general,  however, 
one  eye  usually  looks  straight  forwards,  whilst  the  other  is  greatlv  inverted;  and  the 
sight  of  the  inverted  eye  is  frequently  affected  to  a  considerable  degree  by  disuse ;  so 
that,  when  the  patient  voluntarily  rotates  it  into  its  proper  axis,  his  vision  with  it  is  far 
from  being  distinct.  Some  Surgeons  have  maintained,  that  the  inverted  eye  is  usually 
the  only  ot^e  in  fault,  and  consider  that  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  its  Internal  Rectus 
is  sufficient  for  the  cure.  They  would  even  divide  its  other  tendons,  if  the  parallelism 
be  not  restored  rather  than  touch  the  other  eye.  The  Author  is  himself  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  the  restriction  of  the  abnormal  state  to  a  single  eye,  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  in  all  but  very  slight  cases  of  strabismus;  and  to  this  opinion  he  is  led  both  by 
the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  strabismus  first  takes  place,  and  by  the  results 
of  the  operations  which  have  come  under  his  notice.  If  the  eyes  of  an  infant  affected 
with  cerebral  disease  be  watched,  there  will  frequently  be  observed  in  them  very  irregu- 
lar movements;  the  axes  of  the  two  being  sometimes  extremely  convergent,  and  ihea 
very  divergent  This  irregularity  is  rarely  or  never  seen  to  be  confined  to  one  eye. 
Now,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  Strabismus,  the  malady  is  a  consequence  of  some 
cerebral  affection  during  infancy  or  childhood,  which  we  can  scarcely  suppose  to  have 
affected  one  eye  only.  Again,  in  other  instances  we  find  the  Strabismus  to  have  resulted 
from  the  constant  direction  of  the  eyes  to  very  near  objects,  as  in  short-sighted  persons; 
and  here,  too,  the  cause  manifestly  affects  botii.  Now  it  is  easy  to  understand,  why  one 
eye  of  the  patient  should  appear  to  be  in  its  natural  position,  whilst  the  other  is  greatly 
inverted.  The  cause  of  strabismus  usually  affects  the  two  eyes  somewhat  unequally, 
so  that  one  is  much  more  inverted  than  the  other.  We  will  call  the  least  inverted  eye 
•A,  and  the  other  B.  In  the  ordinary  acts  of  vision,  the  patient  will  make  most  use  of 
the*  least  inverted  eye,  A,  because  he  can  most  readily  look  straight  forwards  or  outwards 
with  it;  but  to  bring  it  into  the  axis,  or  to  rotate  it  outwards,  necessitates  a  still  more 
decided  inversion  of  B.  This  remains  the  position  of  things, — the  patient  usually  look- 
ing straight  forwards  with  A,  which  is  the  eye  constantly  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
vision, — and  frequently  almost  burying  under  the  inner  canthus  the  other  eye,  B,  the 
vision  in  which  is  of  very  little  use  to  him.  When,  therefore,  the  tendon  of  the  internal 
rectus  of  B  is  divided,  the  relative  position  of  the  two  is  not  entirely  rectified.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  be  so  for  a  time;  but  the  strabismus  then  begins  to  return, and  it  caa 
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254.  If  this  be  admitted,  we  gain  an  important  step  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Consensual  movements  of  the  eye.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  evidently 
this — that  the  usiud  axes  of  the  eye  should  always  be  directed  towards  the 
object  to  be  viewed ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  the  necessity  (in  a 
great  majority  of  cases),  of  unsymmetriccd  movements  being  performed  by 
the  two  eyeballs.  Now  it  is  fair  to  argue  from  the  facts  already  stated 
^respecting  the  distribution  of  the  Third  pair,  and  the  known  functions  of  its 
inferior  branch),  that,  in  directing  our  eyes  by  a  voluntary  effort  to  any  par- 
ticular object,  the  wiD  acts  chiefly  upon  one  eye,  and  that  the  other  follows  its 
direction  by  an  automatic  movement.  This  automatic  movement  appears  to 
be  governed  by  the  relative  place  of  the  images  upon  the  retinsB.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  children  bom  blind,  the  movements  are  not  consensual ;  they 
are  frequently  very  far  from  being  so,  in  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  where  a 
considerable  amount  of  light  is  evidently  admitted,  but  where  no  distinct 
image  can  be  formed ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  movements  are  most  consensual 
where  the  object  is  bright  or  luminous,  and  a  more  vivid  impression  therefore 
made  upon  the  retina.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  theory  to  say,  that  persons 
who  have  become  bHnd  may  still  move  their  eyes  in  a  consensual  manner ; 
since  the  habit  of  the  association  of  particular  movements  having  been  once 
acquired,  the  known  laws  of  nervous  action  account  for  its  continuance ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  want  of  consent  may  be  often  noticed  where  the  blind- 
ness is  total.  The  peculiar  vacant  appearance,  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
countenance  of  persons  completely  deprived  of  sight  by  amaurotic  or  other 
affections  which  do  not  alter  the  external .  aspect  of  the  eyes,  seems  to  result 
from  this, — that  their  axes  are  parallel^  as  if  the  individual  were  looking  into 
distant  space,  instead  of  presenting  that  slight  convergence,  which  must 
always  exist  between  them  when  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  a  definite  object. 
This  convergence,  which  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  Internal  Recti,  varies 
in  degree  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
minute  an  alteration  in  the  axes  of  the  eyes  is  perceptible  to  a  person  ob- 
serving them.  For  instance,  A  sees  the  eyes  of  B  directed  towards  his  face, 
but  he  perceives  that  B  is  not  looking  at  him ;  he  knows  this  by  a  sort  of 
intuitive  interpretation  of  the  fact,  that  his  face  is  not  the  point  of  convergence 
of  B's  eyes.  But  if  B,  who  might  have  been  previously  looking  at  something 
nearer  or  more  remote  than  A's  face,  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  latter,  so  that  the 
degree  of  convergence  of  the  axes  is  altered,  without  the  general  direction  of 
the  eyes  being  in  the  least  affected,  the  change  is  at  once  perceived  by  the 
person  so  regarded ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  then  meet, 

255.  The  foregoing  considerations  may  be  summed  up  in  this  simple  state- 
ment ; — that,  when  the  axis  of  one  eye  is  voluntarily  directed  towards  an 

only  be  checked  by  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  other  eye,  A;  after  which,  the  cure  is 
generally  complete  and  permanent.  That  it  has  not  been  so  in  many  of  the  cases  on 
which  operations  have  been  performed,  the  author  attributes,  without  the  slightest  doubt 
in  his  own  mind,  to  the  neglect  of  the  second  operation.  As  just  now  stated,  the  sight 
of  the  most  inverted  eye  is  frequently  very  imperfect;  indeed  it  is  sometimes  impaired 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  patients  speak  of  it  as  entirely  useless.  That  this  impair- 
ment results  in  part  from  disuse  merely,  seems  very  evident,  from  the  great  improve- 
ment which  often  succeeds  the  rectification  of  the  axes.  The  Author  cannot  help 
thinking  it  probable,  however,  that  the  same  cause  which  produced  the  distortion  of  the 
eye  may,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have  affected  the  Optic  nerve,  as  well  as  the  Motor 
nerves  of  the  orbit;  and  this  idea  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  restoration  of  sight,  in 
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object,  there  is  an  instinctive  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  Nervous  System 
and  the  Muscles  by  which  it  acts,  to  effect  a  consensual  movement  of  the  other ; 
so  that  it8  accustomed  axis  also  shall  be  directed  towards  the  object.  This 
principle  fully  accounts  for  the  only  non-consensxMd  movement  which  can  be 
performed  in  any  way  voluntarily j — ^that  of  both  eyes  inwards^  or  downwards 
and  inwards,  which  is  efiected  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  Internal  Recti. 
Some  persons  possess  the  power  of  performing  this  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  others;  but  in  all  instances,  the  eyes  must  be  fixed  on  mi  object^  and 
thus  the  movement  is  as  referable  as  any  other  to  this  principle. — It  is,  per- 
haps, desirable  to  qualify  the  classification  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
Orbit  proposed  by  Valentin,  by  admitting  that  all  have,  in  some  degree,  a 
voluntary,  and  in  some  degree  an  automatic  action ;  but  that  voluntary  power 
predominates  in  regard  to  one  group,  whilst  the  other  is  more  commonly  acted 
on  by  an  automatic  impulse.  It  is  clear  that  the  will  must  have  some  power 
over  the  Inferior  Rectus,  for  example ;  since  both  eyes  can  be  voluntarily 
directed  downwards.  But  the  power  of  the  Will  over  this  muscle  is  much 
less  than  it  is  over  the  Superior  Rectus ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  if  we 
direct  the  eyes  downwards,  and  then  close  the  hds,  no  eflTort  of  volition  can 
prevent  the  eye  from  being  rolled  upwards  by  the  Inferior  Oblique ;  and  that, 
whilst  the  hds  remain  closed,  the  pupils  cannot  be  directed  downwards  in  any 
considerable  degree.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  impression  of  an  object  upon 
the  retina  is  ahnost  as  necessary  to  occasion  the  combined  action  of  the  Infe- 
rior as  it  is  to  produce  that  of  the  Internal  Recti.  The  case  is  very  different 
in  regard  to  the  Superior  Recti,  which  can  be  made  to  act  together,  in  any 
degree,  without  the  necessity  of  a  visual  impression. 

256.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  MUller,  as  an  obvious  reason  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  6th  from  the  3d  pair  of  nerves,  that  there  is  usually  a  great 
tendency  to  consentient  action  between  the  nerves  of  the  two  sides,  which 
pass  off  from  the  same  point  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis — as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  Reflex  movements  of  both  sides  (such  as  that  of  the  pupil),  which  are 
excited  by  a  stimulus  appHed  to  one  only ;  and  that  this  holds  good  ako  in 
those  movements  of  the  eyes  which  are  effected  by  the  third  pair  exclusively 
— such  as  the  elevation  or  depression  of  both  pupils ;  but  in  the  horizontal 
movements  of  the  eyeballs,  two  different  actions  are  being  performed  on  the 
two  sides  respectively ;  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  this  may  be  more  readily 
accomplished  by  two  different  nerves  than  by  branches  of  the  same.  We  may 
admit  some  truth  in  this  idea,  without  attributing  much  weight  to  it.  It  has 
been  already  stated  as  a  result  of  Embryological  research,  that  all  the  Nerves 
of  the  Orbit  do  in  reality  form  part  of  the  Spinal  nerve,  to  which  the  Fifth 
pair  alone  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  equivalent ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  we  can  perform  many  different  actions  on  the  two  sides,  through  the 
medium  of  similar  nerves  at  the  same  time.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
there  are  some  dissimilar  movements  which  it  is  impossible  to  execute  with 
any  degree  of  rapidity,  except  by  long  practice :  thus,  if  we  move  the  right  hand 
as  if  winding  on  a  reel,  and  afterwards  make  the  left  hand  revolve  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  no  difficulty  is  experienced;  but  if  we  attempt  to  move  the  two 
at  the  same  time,  in  contrary  directions,  we  shall  find  it  almost  impracticable. 

257.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  these  and  many  other  voluntary  move- 
ments, we  are  guided  by  the  sensations  communicated  through  the  afierent 
nerves,  which  indicate  to  the  mind  the  state  of  the  muscle.  Many  interesting 
cases  are  on  record,  which  show  the  necessity  of  this  muscular  sense,  for 
determining  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscle.  Thus  Sir  C.  Bell  (who  pro- 
minently directed  attention  to  this  class  of  facts,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Nervous  Circle,)  mentions  an  instance  of  a  woman  who  was  deprived  of  it  in 
her  arms,  without  losing  the  motor  power,  and  who  stated  that  she  was 
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obliged  to  keep  her  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  any  thing  (even  her  child)  whiclv 
she  held  in  her  hands,  as  she  could  not  continue  the  muscular  efibrt  when  no 
longer  informed,  by  one  sense  or  the  other,  that  it  was  necessary.  Now,  the 
only  real  difference  between  the  case  of  the  ordinary  muscles  and  that  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  is  (as  Dr.  Alison*  has  justly  remarked)  that  the 
guiding  sensations  are  those  received  through  the  Retina  in  the  latter  case, 
whilst  in  the  former  they  are  those  of  the  muscles  themselves.  It  may  be 
asked  in  what  such  consensual  movements,  as  those  of  the  Eye,  differ  irom 
those  of  a  reflex  character  ?  The  answer  is,  simply,  that  the  former  cannot  be 
eflected  without  consciousness,  and  some  mental  condition  supervening  upon 
it ;  whibt,  in  the  latter,  sensation  has  been  shown  not  to  be  a  necessary  link. 
The  former  may  be  as  much  involuntary  as  the  latter,  as  is  shown  in  the 
effects  of  tickling,  which  could  not  be  manifested  in  an  unconscious  individual. 
Here  a  condition,  very  much  resembhng  an  emotion^  is  produced ;  and  from 
this,  as  from  other  emotions,  various  combined  movements  may  result,  with 
which  Vohtion  has  nothing  to  do.  The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  the 
Instinctive  actions  of  animals,  which,  as  will  presently  appear,  are  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  category  with  the  purely  Emotional  acts  of  Man :  in 
both.  Sensation,  and  that  usually  of  a  special  kind,  is  a  necessary  Unk.  Further 
it  would  appear  that  actions,  which  were  originally  of  a  completely  voluntary 
character,  may  come  by  habit  to  be  performed  within  the  shorter  channel :  thus, 
a  musician  will  play  a  difficult  piece,  whibt  keeping  up  a  conversation  on 
an  entirely  different  subject;  and  here  the  muscular  movements  are  guided,  not 
only  by  the  sensations  produced  by  their  own  contraction,  but  also  by  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  auditory  sensations  which  will  result  from  their  operation. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  Voice  (§  412). 

XVII.    General  Functions  of  the  Encephalon, 

258.  The  portion  of  the  Nervous  Centres  contained  within  the  cranium,  and 
commonly  designated  collectively  as  the  Encephalon^  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  four  principal  divisions:  1,  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres^  which,  in  the 
Mammalia,  and  especially  in  Man,  constitute  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
whole;  2,  the  Cerebellum^  the  complete  separation  of  which  from  the  Cerebrum, 
and  its  distinct  connections  with  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  mark  it  out  as  an  organ 
of  peculiar  character;  3,  the  ThiberctUa  Quadrigemina  and  other  Ganglionic 
masses  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  connected  with  the  nerves  of  special  sensation, 
and  analogous  to  the  Olfactive,  Optic  and  Auditory  ganglia  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  and  4,  the  Medulla  Oblongata^  or  cranial  prolongation  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  which  is  connected,  at  its  upper  end,  with  the  Ganglia  of  special  sensa- 
tion, with  the  Thalami  optici,  which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  corre- 
sponding recipients  of  ordinary  sensory  impressions,  and  with  the  Corpa 
Striata,  through  which  the  motor  impulses  are  transmitted  to  it  from  the  Hemi- 
spheres. It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  last  organ  is  pecuharly  connected 
with  the  functions  of  Respiration  and  Deglutition ;  and  we  shall  next  inquire 
what  special  function  can  be  attributed  to  the  ganglionic  enlargements  at  its 
upper  end. 
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lia  of  Special  sense,  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  the  Cerebellum,  appears  extra- 
ordinary to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  as 
the  centre  of  all  energy.  From  the  experiments  of  Flourens,  Hertwig,  Ma- 
gendie,  and  others,  it  appears  that  not  only  Reptiles,  but  Birds  and  Mammalia, 
may  survive  for  many  weeks  or  months  (if  their  physical  wants  be  duly  sup- 
plied) after  the  removal  of  the  whole  Cerebrum.  It  is  difficult  to  substantiate 
the  existence  in  them  of  actual  sensation ;  but  their  movements  appear  to  be 
of  a  higher  kind  than  those  resulting  from  mere  Reflex  action.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  such  a  being,  is  the  power  of  maintaining  its 
equihbrium,  which  could  scarcely  exist  without  consciousness.  If  it  be  laid 
upon  the  back,  it  rises  again ;  if  pushed,  it  walks.  If  a  Bird  thus  mutilated  be 
thrown  into  the  air,  it  flies ;  if  a  Frog  be  touched,  it  leaps.  Such  a  being, 
when  violently  aroused,  has  all  the  manner  of  an  animal  waking  from  sleep; 
and  it  manifests  just  altout  the  same  degree  of  consciousness  with  a  sleeping 
Man,  whose  torpor  is  not  too  profound  to  prevent  his  suffering  from  an  uneasy 
position,  and  who  moves  himself  to  amend  it.  The  negative  results  of  expen- 
ments  of  this  kind  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  positive ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  are  able  to  substantiate  the  performance  of  a  particular  function, 
after  the  removal  of  a  certain  organ,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  function  is  not 
dependent  on  that  organ.  But  the  converse  does  not  hold  good ;  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that,  when  such  violent  operations  are  practised  on  the  ner- 
vous centres,  they  occasion  an  amount  of  general  disturbance,  which  suspends 
or  modifies  functions  that  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  organ  in 
question ;  so  that  we  cannot  safely  attribute  the  alteration  in  them  to  the  loss 
of  it.  For  example,  Hertwig  found  that,  upon  removing  the  upper  part  of  the 
hemispheres  in  a  pigeon,  the  powers  of  sight  and  hearing  appeared  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  animal  sat  in  one  spot,  as  if  asleep ;  but,  being  fed  during 
a  fortnight,  the  sensibility  returned,  and  the  bird  lived  for  three  months. 

260.  Among  the  ganglia  of  special  sensation,  the  functions  of  the  Optic 
Lobes,  or  Corpora  Quadrigemina,  have  been  chiefly  examined.  The  researches 
of  Flourens  and  Hertwig  have  shown,  that  their  connection  with  the  visual 
function,  which  might  be  inferred  from  their  anatomical  relations,  is  substan- 
tiated by  experiment.  The  partial  loss  of  the  ganglion  on  one  side  produces 
partial  loss  of  power  and  temporary  blindness  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
without  necessarily  destroying  the  mobility  of  the  pupil ;  but  the  removal  of  a 
larger  portion,  or  complete  extirpation  of  it,  occasions  permanent  bhndness  and 
immobihty  of  the  pupil,  with  temporary  muscular  weakness,  on  the  opposite 
sides.  This  temporary  disorder  of  the  muscular  system  sometimes  manifests 
itself  in  a  tendency  to  move  on  the  axis,  as  if  the  animal  were  giddy.  No 
disturbance  of  consciousness  appears  to  be  produced ;  and  Hertwig  states  that 
he  never  witnessed  the  convulsions  which  Flourens  mentions  as  a  consequence 
of  the  operation,  and  which  were  probably  occasioned  by  his  incision  having 
been  carried  too  deeply. — We  shall  now  inquire  what  inferences  maybe  drawn 
from  comparative  observations,  in  regard  to  the  more  general  function  of  these 
organs. 

261.  That  a  large  number  of  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  are  immedi" 
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operations  of  this  tenninate  in  the  formation  of  a  Volition,  the  commands  of 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  muscle,  through  a  channel  structurally  distinct,  as 
cases  of  paralysis  fully  prove,  from  that  which  is  the  medium  of  Emotional 
actions. — It  cannot  he  douhted  hy  any  person,  who  has  attentively  studied  the 
characters  of  the  lower  animals,  that  many  of  them  possess  psychical  endow- 
ments, corresponding  with  those  which  we  term  the  intellectual  powers  and 
moral  feelings  in  Man ;  hut  in  proportion  as  these  are  undeveloped,  in  that 
proportion  is  the  animal  under  the  dominion  of  those  Instinctive  impulses, 
which,  so  far  as  its  own  consciousness  is  concerned,  may  be  designated  as 
blind  and  aimless,  but  which  are  ordained  by  the  Creator  for  its  protection 
from  danger,  and  for  the  supply  of  its  natural  wants.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Human  infant,  or  of  the  Idiot,  in  whom  the  reasoning  powers  are  unde- 
veloped. Instinctive  actions  may  in  general  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  the  resiilt  of  voluntary  power  guided  by  reason,  chiefly  by  the  two  follow- 
ing characters : — ^Although,  in  many  cases,  experience  is  required  to  rive  the 
Will  command  over  the  muscles  concerned  in  its  operations,  no  experience  or 
education  is  required,  in  order  that  the  different  actions,  which  result  from  an 
Instinctive  impulse,  may  follow  one  another  with  unerring  precision.  2.  These 
actions  are  always  performed  by  the  same  species  of  animal,  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  in  the  same  manner;  presenting  no  such  variation  in  the  means 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  and  admitting  of  no  such  improvement  in  the 
progress  of  Hfe,  or  in  the  succession  of  ages,  as  we  observe  in  the  habits  of 
individual  men,  or  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations,  that  are  adapted  to 
the  attainment  of  any  particular  ends,  by  those  voluntary  efforts  which  are 
guided  by  reason.  The  fact,  too,  that  these  instinctive  actions  are  often  seen 
to  be  performed  under  circumstances  rendering  them  nugatory,  as  reason 
informs  us,  for  the  ends  which  they  are  to  accompHsh  (as  when  the  Flesh-fly 
deposits  her  egg  on  the  Carrion-plant  instead  of  a  piece  of  meat,  or  when  the 
Hen  sits  on  a  pebble  instead  of  her  egg), — ^is  an  additional  proof,  that  the 
Instinctive  actions  of  animals  are  prompted,  Hke  the  consensual  movements  we 
have  been  recently  inquiring  into,  by  an  impulse  which  immediately  results 
from  a  particular  sensation  bemg  felt,  and  not  by  anticipation  of  the  effect  which 
the  action  will  produce. 

262.  The  correspondence  between  the  purely  Emotional  actions  in  Man, 
and  those  actions  in  the  lower  animals  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Instinct- 
ive, may  be  made  evident  by  a  very  simple  illustration.  The  Cuttlefish  is 
well  known  to  discharge  its  ink,  when  pursued,  and  to  tinge  the  water  around 
with  a  colour  so  deep,  as  to  enable  it  to  escape  under  the  cloud  thus  formed. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Cuttle-fish  has  any  notion  of  the  purpose 
which  this  act  will  serve ;  since  its  constancy  and  uniformity,  and  the  provi- 
sion for  its  performance  immediately  on  the  emersion  of  the  young  animal  from 
the  egg,  forbid  our  regarding  it  as  the  result  of  any  act  of  reasoning.  Further, 
the  ink  is  an  excretion  which  corresponds  to  the  urine  (having  been  found  to 
contain  urea) ;  and  every  one  knows  how  strong  an  impulse  to  discharge  this 
is  frequently  caused  by  mental  emotion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
strongly  odorous  secretions  possessed  by  many  Mammalia,  which  are  dis- 
charged under  similar  circumstances,  and  evidently  with  the  same  object; 
though  of  that  object,  the  animal  itself  be  not  conscious.  The  emotion  of  fear 
involuntarily  opens  the  sphincters,  and  causes  the  contraction  of  the  receptacle, 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other:  and  the  great  difference  between  the  condition  of 
Man,  and  that  of  the  lower  animals,  in  this  respect,  is  simply  that, — ^in  the 
former,  the  purely  Emotional  or  Instinctive  actions  are  few  in  comparison  with 
the  whole,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  constitute  by  far  the  largest  part ;  and  also 
that  Man  has  much  greater  power  of  controlling  these  actions  by  an  effort  of 
his  Will,  than  that  which  the  lower  animals  possess.  Every  one  knows,  how- 
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ever,  that  Man  is  not  uofrequently  compelled  by  the  strength  of  his  Emotions 
to  act  against  his  Will.  Thus,  we  see  or  hear  something  ludicrous,  which 
involuntarily  produces  laughter,  although  we  may  have  the  strongest  motives 
for  desiring  to  restrain  it.  On  the  o\her  hand,  a  loathsome  object,  which  excites 
the  feeUng  of  disgust,  produces  nausea  and  even  vomiting.  Or,  again,  a  violent 
fright  not  unfrequently  occasions  convubive  movements;  and  these  may  be 
brought  on,  in  some  excitable  states  of  the  nervous  system,  by  Elmotions  of  a  less 
powerful  kind  (§§  298, 299).* 

263.  Dr.  M.  Hall  is  of  opinion  that  the  Spinal  system  of  nerves  constitutes 
the  channel  of  Emotional  actions.  There  is  no  other  evidence  for  this,  how- 
ever, than  the  occasional  manifestation,  in  cases  of  paralysis,  of  reflex  and 
emotional  actions,  when  voluntary  control  is  lost.  Such  cases  only  prove, 
however,  that  emotional  actions  are  not  volitional ;  they  are  far  from  proving 
them  to  be  Spinal.  If  the  essential  correspondence  between  the  purely  Emo- 
tional acts  of  Man,  and  the  Instinctive  acts  of  the  lower  animals  be  admitted, 
we  may  reasonably  locaUze  their  centre  more  satisfactorily,  in  that  chain  of 
ganglionic  masses,  which  only  occupies  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  brain  in 
Man,  but  which,  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  possesses  an  aggregate  dimension 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres.  We  are  led  to  such  a  locali- 
zation by  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  train  of  reasoning.  The  actions  in 
question  are  not  simply  reflex ;  since  sensation,  and  something  of  the  nature 
of  emotion,  both  involving  consciousness,  are  elements  in  their  performance ; 
and,  moreover,  these  sensations  are  rather  of  the  special  than  of  the  common 
character,  involving,  therefore,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  gangha.  No 
intelligent  person  can  doubt,  that,  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  l^ing,  instinct 
is  gradually  superseding  reason ;  and  that  in  the  lowest  Yertebmta,  the  mani- 
festations of  the  latter  are  extremely  feeble,  nearly  all  the  actions  of  life  being 
guided  by  the  former.  Now  on  looking  at  the  Encephalon,  we  perceive  a 
diflerence  in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  principal  divisions,  so  closely  cor- 
responding with  these,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ims^ne  them  unconnected.  In 
proportion  as  we  descend  the  scale,  we  find  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  dimin- 
ishing in  relative  size,  whilst  the  Ganglia  at  the  origins  of  the  nerves  of  special 
sensation  increase  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  but  con- 

•  It  is  a  very  interesting  question,  how  far  actions  at  first  performed  voluntarily  by 
Man,  may  by  habit  cease  to  require  an  effort  of  the  Will ;  being  prompted,  like  the  In- 
stinctive class  of  movements,  by  the  direct  impulse  of  sensations.  Thus  we  all  know 
that,  in  walking  along  an  accustomed  road,  we  frequently  occupy  our  minds  with  some 
continuous  train  of  thought,  and  yet  our  limbs  continue  to  move  under  us  with  regular- 
ity, until  we  are  surprised  by  finding  ourselves  at  the  place  of  our  destination,  or  perhaps 
at  some  other  which  we  had  not  intended  to  visit,  but  to  which  habit  has  conducted  us. 
Or  we  may  read  aloud  for  a  long  time,  without  having  in  the  least  degree  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  words  we  have  uttered ;  our  attention  having  been  closely  engaged 
by  some  engrossing  thoughts  or  feelings  within.  Or  a  Musician  may  play  a  well-known 
piece  of  music,  whilst  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation ; — the  Author  has  known  a 
skilful  performer  who  could  play  at  right  whilst  thus  occupied.  Now  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  ttaid  by  some  Metaphysicians  (acknowledging,  as  most  do,  that  the  mind  can- 
not wiU  two  different  things  at  the  same  time)  that  the  Volition  is  in  a  sort  of  vibratory 
condition  between  the  two  sets  of  actions,  now  prompting  one,  and  now  the  other.    But 
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sider  it  probable  that  these  ganglia  and  tracts  of  gray  matter,  whose  size  is  in 
Man  so  trifling,  in  comparison  to  the  bulk  of  his  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  are 
subservient  to  those  Instinctive  actions  which  are  prompted  by  sensations,  but 
in  which  volition  does  not  partake. 

264.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  attributing  to  this  division  of  the  nervous  centres 
a  function  different  from  that  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Brain  on  the  other,  we  are  unnecessarily  multiplying  the  systems  of  nervous 
fibres  which  must  then  be  supposed  to  exist  in  every  trunk ;— one,  namely, 
for  reflex  actions,— another  for  the  instinctive  and  emotional, — and  a  third  for 
the  volitional.  But  the  tendency  of  Neurological  research  has  certainly  been 
to  show,  that  different  functions  are  performed  by  the  same  trunk,  in  virtue  of 
its  containing  fibres,  which  are  connected  with  different  divisions  of  the  ner- 
vous centres ;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  these  three  distinct  sources  of 
action  have  a  real  existence,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable,  that  their 
channels  abo  should  be  separate  (§  227  note).  Moreover,  it  has  been  seen 
(§  172)  that  there  is  a  distinct  group  of  fibres  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  which 
has  its  ganglionic  centre  in  the  Corpora  duadrigemina,  and  cannot  be  traced 
into  the  Cerebral  hemispheres  ;  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  it 
is  functionally  as  well  as  structurally  distinct ;  and  no  function  can  be  attri- 
buted to  them  with  such  probability  as  that  of  producing  those  instinctive 
and  emotional  movements  of  the  body  which  are  excited  and  directed  through 
the  sense  of  Sight.  On  turning  to  the  Invertebrata,  we  find  important  con- 
firmation of  these  views  in  the  fact,  that,  in  general,  the  principal  ganglionic 
masses,  occupying  the  place  of  the  Brain  of  higher  animals,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  organs  of  special  sensation  situated  in  the  head,  and  are 
therefore  analogous  to  the  Optic  and  other  ^nglia  in  Vertebrata;  whibt 
scarcely  any  traces  can  be  found  of  superadded  ganglionic  bodies,  at  all 
resembling  the  Cerebral  hemispheres.  The  almost  exclusively  Instinctive 
character  of  the  actions  of  such  annuals  harmonizes  well  with  the  opinion 
that  these  ganglia  are  the  chief  sources  of  them. 

265.  The  Emotions  are  concerned  in  Man,  however,  in  many  actions  which 
are  in  themselves  strictly  voluntary.  Unless  they  be  strongly  excited,  so  as 
to  get  the  better  of  the  will,  they  do  not  operate  directly  throughr  the  nervous 
trunks,  but  are  subservient  to  the  intellectual  operations,  to  which  they  supply 
materials  or  motives.  Thus,  of  two  individuals,  with  differently  constituted 
minds,  one  shall  judge  of  every  thing  through  the  medium  of  a  gloomy  morose 
temper,  which,  like  a  darkened  glass,  represents  to  his  judgment  the  whole 
world  in  league  to  injure  him  ;  and  all  his  determinations,  being  based  upon 
this  erroneous  view,  exhibit  the  indications  of  it  in  his  actions  ;  which  are 
themselves,  nevertheless,  of  an  entirely  voluntary  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  person  of  a  cheerful,  benevolent  disposition,  looks  at  the  world  around 
as  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  seeing  every  thing  in  its  brightest  and 
sunniest  aspect ;  and,  with  intellectual  faculties  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
the  former  individual,  he  will  come  to  opposite  conclusions;  because  the 
materials  which  form  the  basis  of  his  judgment  are  submitted  to  it  in  a  very 
difierent  form.  Various  forms  of  Moral  Insanity  exhibit  the  same  contrast  in 
a  yet  more  striking  Hght.  We  not  unfrequenlly  meet  with  individuals,  still 
holding  their  place  in  society,  who    are  accustomed  to  act  so  much  upon 

feeiing,  and  to  be  so  little  guided  by  reason^  as  to  be  scarcely  regarded  as  sane ; 
and  a  very  little  exaggeration  of  such  a  tendency  causes  the  actions  to  be  so 
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instinctive  fondness  for  her  offspring,  in  allowing  it  gratifications  which  she 
knows  to  be  injurious  to  it,  is  placing  herself  below  the  level  of  many  less 
gifted  beings.  The  habit  of  yielding  to  a  natural  infirmity  of  temper  often 
leads  into  paroxysms  of  ungovernable  rage,  which,  in  their  turn,  pass  into  a 
state  of  maniacal  excitement.  It  is  not  unfrequently  seen,  that  a  delusion  of 
the  vitellect  (constituting  what  is  commonly  known  as  Monomania),  has  in 
reality  resulted  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  feelings^  which  have  represented 
every  occurrence  in  a  wrong  light  to  the  mmd  of  the  individual.  All  such 
conditions  are  of  extreme  interest,  when  compared  with  those  which  are  met 
with  amongst  idiots,  and  animals  enjoying  a  much  lower  degree  of  intelligence ; 
for  the  result  is  much  the  same,  in  whatever  way  the  balance  between  the 
feelings  and  the  judgment  (which  is  so  beautifully  adjusted  in  the  well-ordered 
mind  of  Man),  is  disturbed, — whether  by  a  diminution  of  the  intelligence,  or 
by  an  exaltation  of  the  feelings.  These  views  will  probably  be  found  correct, 
whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  speculation  with  which  they  have  been  here 
connected,  as  to  the  part  of  the  Nervous  system  concerned  in  the  performance 
of  the  purely  Emotional  actions.  That  their  channel  is  alike  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  that  of  the  voluntary  movements,  and  from  that  of  reflex  operations, 
must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  fairly  weighs  the  evidence. 

XIX.  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum. 

266.  In  regard  to  the  particular  purposes  which  are  served  by  the  Cere- 
bellum, physiologists  are  still  much  in  the  dark ;  although  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  consider  them  well  ascertained.  That  this  organ  has 
some  special  function,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted ;  since  its  peculiar  structure  and  position,  its  independent 
connections  with  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  its  extremely  variable  size  rela- 
tively to  the  remainder  of  the  Encephalon,  point  it  out  as  an  instrument 
adapted  to  some  particular  purpose.  We  shall  inquire  briefly  into  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  respecting  its  function,  which  is  suppHed  to  us  by  Comparative 
Anatomy,  by  Experiment,  and  by  Pathological  phenomena.  A  Cerebellum 
is  found  in  all  Vertebrated  animals ;  although  it  is  in  some  extremely  small, 
looking  like  a  little  prominence  on  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  observed  that  the  whole  mass  is  not  a  miniature  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
large  Cerebellum  of  Man,  but  that  the  central  portion  (termed  the  vermiform 
process)  is  the  part  most  developed ;  the  lobes  not  presenting  themselves  until 
the  organ  has  acquired  an  increased  dimension.  The  following  table,  con- 
structed from  materials  contained  in  M.  Serres'  most  valuable  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  will  aflford  some  idea  of  the  materials  for  speculating 
on  the  nature  of  the  function  of  the  Cerebellum,  which  we  obtain  from  this 
source.  The  first  column  gives  the  diameter  of  the  Spinal  Cord  at  the  second 
cervical  vertebra ;  in  the  two  succeeding  columns  are  stated  the  transverse  and 
the  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  Cerebellum  ;  these  dimensions  are  stated 

in  hundred-thousandths  of  a  metre.  The  fourth  column  expresses,  in  round 
1 ♦k^  ^, ^^-♦.•^•^  — k:«k  ♦k^  j:«^„*^«^  «r*u«  ri u^ii i ♦«  ♦!>«♦  «r 
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MAMlilAIJA. 

Diameter  of  Spinal 

Cord  ai  2d  Cervical 

Vertebra. 

Transyerse  Diameter 
of  Cerebellam. 

Antero-po8terk>r 

Diameter 
of  Cerebellum. 

Proportions. 

Man. 

Simla  Rubia 

Bear. 

Dog  .        .        . 

Dromedary 

Kangaroo  . 

1100 
900 
1300 
1100 
1900 
1200 

12,000 
4500 
5900 
4200 
7100 
3800 

6000 
2443 
3500 
2525 
4600 
2600 

11  — 5i 
5  — 2i 
44-2J 
3J~2i 
3i— 2i 
3i-2j 

BIRDS. 

Falcon 
Swallow    . 
Turkey      . 
Ostrich 

400 

3175 

600 

700 

1350 

500 

1350 

1750 

1100 

600 

1600 

2500 

3i-2J 
3  — 3J 
2f— 2i 
21—3} 

REPTILES. 

Crocodile  . 
Frog 

300 
300 

500 
300 

400 
200 

11— U 
1-f 

FISHES. 

Shark 

Cod  .        .        . 

Turbot 

Lamprey  . 

700 
575 
500 
275 

1700 

1350 

750 

225 

3100 

1700 

900 

100 

2J-3 

v\ 

267.  This  table  affords  us  much  scope  for  interesting  speculation,  and  may  be 
applied  to  the  correction  of  hypotheses  erected  upon  other  foundations.  Before 
we  proceed  to  these,  however,  a  few  general  remarks  may  be  made  upon  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  proportional  development  of  the  Cerebellum  is  seen  to 
be  smallest  in  the  vermiform  Fishes,  which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Inver- 
tebrata ;  but  it  is  much  greater  in  the  higher  Fishes  than  it  is  in  Reptiles.  If 
we  consider  in  what  particular,  that  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  a 
connection  with  this  organ,  the  former  surpass  the  latter,  we  should  at  once 
be  struck  with  their  superiority  in  activity  and  variety  of  movement.  Passing 
on  to  Birds,  we  remark  that  the  average  dimensions  of  the  Cerebellum  greatly 
surpass  those  of  the  organ  in  Reptiles ;  but  that  they  do  not  exceed  those 
occasionally  met  with  in  Fishes.  The  greatest  size  is  not  found  in  those 
species  which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Mammalia  in  general  conformation, 
such  as  the  Ostrich ;  but  in  those  of  most  active  and  varied  powers  of  flight. 
Lastly,  on  ascending  the  scale  of  Mammiferous  animals,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  rapid  advance  in  the  proportional  size  of  the  Cerebellum,  that 
we  observe,  as  we  rise  from  the  lowest,  which  are  surpassed  in  this  respect  by 
many  Birds,  towards  Man,  in  whom  it  attains  a  development  which  appears 
enormous,  even  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Ctuadrumana. 

268.  We  have  next  to  inquire  what  evidence  can  be  drawn  from  Experi- 
mental investigations  on  the  same  subject;  and  in  reference  to  this  it  is 
desirable  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  experimental  mode  of  inquiry 
is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  this  organ  than  to  other  parts  of  the  Encephalon ; 
inasmuch  as  it  can  be  altogether  removed  with  little  disturbance  of  the  actions 
immediately  essential  to  life ;  and  the  animals  soon  recover  from  the  shock  of 
the  operation,  and  seem  but  little  aflfected,  except  in  some  easily  recognized 
particulars.    The  principal  experimenters  upon  this  subject  have  been  Rokn- 
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do,  Flourens,  Magendie,  and  Hertwig.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there 
should  be  an  exact  confonnity  among  the  results  obtained  by  all.  Every  one 
who  has  been  engaged  in  physiological  experiments,  is  aware  of  the  amount 
of  difference  caused  by  very  minute  variations  in  their  circumstances  ;  in  no 
department  of  inquiry  is  this  more  the  case  than  in  regard  to  the  Nervous 
System ;  and  such  differences  are  yet  more  likely  to  occur  in  experiments 
made  upon  the  Nervous  Centres  than  in  those  which  concern  their  trunks. 
The  investigations  of  Flourens  are  the  most  clear  and  decisive  in  their  results ; 
and  of  these  we  shall  accordingly  take  a  general  survey.  He  found  that,  when 
the  Cerebellum  was  mechanically  injured,  the  animals  gave  no  signs  oi*  sensi- 
bility, nor  were  they  affected  with  convulsions.  When  the  Cerebellum  was 
being  removed  by  successive  slices,  the  animals  became  restless,  and  their 
movements  were  irregular ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  last  portion  of  the  organ 
was  cut  away,  the  ammals  had  entirely  lost  the  powers  of  springing,  flying, 
walking,  standing,  and  preserving  their  equilibrium, — in  short,  of  performing 
any  combined  muscular  movements  which  are  not  of  a  simply  reflex  character. 
When  an  animal  in  this  state  was  laid  upon  the  back,  it  could  not  recover  its 
former  posture ;  but  it  fluttered  its  wings  and  did  not  He  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
When  placed  in  the  erect  position,  it  staggered  and  fell  like  a  drunken  man, — 
not,  however,  without  making  efforts  to  maintain  its  balance.  When  threatened 
with  a  blow,  it  evidently  saw  it,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it.  It  did  not  seem 
that  the  animal  had  in  any  degree  lost  voluntary  power  over  its  several  mus- 
cles ;  nor  did  sensation  appear  to  be  impaired.  The  faculty  of  combining 
the  actions  of  the  muscles  in  groups,  however,  was  completely  destroyed ; 
except  so  far  as  those  actions  (as  that  of  respiration)  were  dependent  only 
upon  the  Reflex  function  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  The  experiments  afforded  the 
same  results  when  made  upon  each  class  of  Vertebrated  animals ;  and  they 
have  since  been  repeated,  with  corresponding  effects,  by  Bouillaud  and  Hert- 
wig. The  latter  agrees  with  Flourens,  also,  in  stating  that  the  removal  of  one 
side  of  the  Cerebellum  affects  the  movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body; 
and  he  further  mentions  that,  if  the  mutilation  of  the  Cerebellum  have  been 
partial  only,  its  function  is  in  great  degree  restored. 

269.  All  these  results  are  objected  to  by  those  who  assert  that  the  Cere- 
bellum is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  instinct ;  on  the  ground  that  the  observed 
aberrations  of  the  motor  functions  are  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  the  gene- 
ral disturbance  which  an  operation  so  severe  must  necessarily  induce.  The 
fallacy  of  this  objection,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  much  more 
severe  operation  of  removing  the  Hemispheres  does  not  occasion  such  an 
aberration ;  the  power  of  perlbrmiug  the  associated  movements,  and  of  main- 
taining the  equilibrium,  being  remarkably  preserved  after  the  loss  of  them. 

270.  Upon  comparing  these  results  with  the  preceding  table,  a  remarkable 
correspondence  will  be  observed  between  them.  The  classes  which  have  the 
greatest  variety  of  movements,  and  which  require  for  them  the  roost  perfect 
combination  of  a  large  number  of  separate  muscular  actions,  have,  taken  col- 
lectively, the  largest  Cerebellum.  Of  all  classes  of  Vertebrata,  Reptiles  are 
the  most  inert ;  and  their  motions  require  the  least  co-ordination.  The  active 
predaceous  Fishes  far  surpass  them  in  this  respect ;  and  may  be  compared 
with  Birds,  in  the  energy  of  their  passage  through  the  water,  and  in  their 
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scarcely  discoverable :  their  motion  being,  like  that  of  the  Articulata,  almost 
entirely  of  a  reflex  character,—- each  segment  being  influenced  by  its  own 
ganglionic  centre,  and  the  Spinal  Cord  constituting  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres.  On  looking  at  the  class  of  Birds,  we  observe 
that  the  active  predaceous  Falcons,  and  the  swift-winged  Swallows  (the  per- 
fect control  possessed  by  which  over  their  complicated  movements  must  have 
been  observed  by  every  one),  have  a  Cerebellum  much  larger  in  proportion, 
than  that  of  the  Grallinaceous  birds,  whose  powers  of  flight  are  small,  or  than 
that  of  the  Struthious  tribe,  in  which  they  are  altogether  absent.  Lastly,  on 
comparing  its  proportional  size  in  the  different  orders  of  Mammalia,  with  the 
number  and  variety  of  muscular  actions  requiring  combined  movements,  of 
which  they  are  respectively  capable,  we  observe  an  even  more  remarkable 
correspondence.  In  the  hoofed  Quadrupeds,  in  which  the  muscular  appara- 
tus of  the  extremities  is  reduced  to  its  greatest  simplicity,  and  in  which  the 
movements  of  progression  are  simple,  the  Cerebellum  is  relatively  smaller 
than  it  is  found  to  be  in  some  Birds ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  extremities 
acquire  the  power  of  prehension,  and  together  with  this  a  power  of  applica- 
tion to  a  great  variety  of  purposes, — still  more,  in  proportion  as  the  animal 
becomes  capable  of  maintaining  the  erect  posture,  in  which  a  constant  mus- 
cular exertion,  consisting  of  a  number  of  most  elaborately  combined  parts,  is 
required,— do  we  find  the  size  of  the  Cerebellum,  and  the  complexity  of  its 
structure,  undergoing  a  rapid  increase.  Thus,  even  between  the  Dog  and 
the  Bear  there  is  a  marked  difference ;  the  latter  being  capable  of  remaining 
for  some  time  in  the  erect  posture,  and  often  spontaneously  assuming  it ; 
whilst  to  the  former  it  is  any  thing  but  natural.  In  the  semi-erect  Apes, 
again,  there  is  a  very  great  advance  in  the  proportional  size  of  the  Cerebel- 
lum ;  and  those  which  most  approach  Man  in  the  tendency  to  preserve 
habitually  the  erect  posture,  also  come  nearest  to  him  in  the  dimensions  of 
.  this  organ.  Now  it  is  evident  that  Man,  although  far  inferior  to  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  the  power  of  performing  various  particular  kinds  of  move- 
ment, far  surpasses  them  all  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  combinations 
which  he  is  capable  of  executing,  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  combinations 
themselves.  "Thus,  if  we  attentively  consider  the  act  of  walking  in  man,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  muscle  of  the  trunk  or  extremities  which  is 
not  actually  concerned  in  it,  some  being  engaged  in  performing  the  neces- 
sary movements,  and  others  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  which 
is  disturbed  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Horse  or  Camel,  the  mus- 
cular movements  are  individually  numerous,  but  they  do  not  require  nearly 
the  same  perfect  co-ordination.  And  in  the  Bird,  the  number  of  muscles  em- 
ployed in  the  movements  of  flight,  and  in  directing  the  course  of  these,  is 
really  comparatively  small ;  as  may  at  once  be  perceived,  by  comparing  the 
rigidity  of  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  of  the  Bird  with  that  of  Man,  and  by 
remembering  the  complete  inactivity  of  the  lower  extremities  durin^r  the 
active  condition  of  the  upper.  In  fact,  the  motions  of  the  wings  are  so  simple 
and  regular,  as  to  suggest  the  idea,  that,  as  in  Insects,  their  character  is  more 
reflex  than  directly  voluntary : — an  idea  which  is  supported  by  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  can  be  kept  up  without  apparent  fatigue,  and  afeo  by 
the  important  fact  already  mentioned,  which  experimental  research  has  dis- 
closed (§  264).  It  is  seen,  then,  that  Comparative  Anatomy  fully  confirms 
the  idea,  which  Experimental  physiology  suggests,  respecting  the  chief  func- 
tions of  the  Cerebellum. 

271.  Some  of  Magendie's  experiments  indicate  a  further  connection  of  this 
organ  with  the  motor  function,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  obscure.  This  phy- 
siologist asserts  that,  if  a  wound  be  inflicted  on  the  Cerebellum,  the  animal 
seems  compelled  by  an  inward  force  to  retrograde  movement,  although  making 
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an  efibrt  to  advance ;  and  that,  if  the  Crus  Cerebelli  on  one  side  be  injured, 
the  animal  is  caused  to  roll  over  towards  the  same  side.  Sometimes  (if  Ma- 
gendie's  statements  can  be  relied  on),  the  animals  made  sixty  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  and  continued  this  movement  for  a  week  without  cessation.  Division 
of  the  second  Crus  Cerebelli  restored  the  equihbrium.  Hertwig  observed  the 
same  phenomenon,  when  the  Pons  Varolii  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
commissure  of  the  Cerebellum,  surrounding  the  Crura  Cerebri V was  injured 
on  one  side ;  and  he  has  also  remarked,  that  the  movements  of  tne  eyes  were 
no  longer  consensual. 

272.  On  turning  to  Pathology  for  evidence  of  the  (unctions  of  the  Cere- 
bellum, we  meet  with  much  that  seems  contradictory.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  sudden  efiusion  of  blood,  even  to  a  small  extent,  in  any  part  of  the 
Encephalon,  is  liable  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis ; 
and  inferences  founded  upon  the  phenomena  exhibited  after  sudden  lesions  of 
this  description  are,  therefore,  much  less  valid  than  those  based  on  the  results 
of  more  chronic  affections.  In  regard  to  these  last,  however,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  state  with  precision, 
what  amount  of  morbid  alteration  in  any  part  of  the  nervous  centres  is  com- 
patible with  but  slightly  disturbed  performance  of  its  function ;  and  that  cases 
are  every  now  and  then  occurring,  which  would  upset  all  our  previous  notions, 
if  we  were  not  aware  that  the  same  difficulty  presents  itself  even  in  regard 
to  the  best-established  results  in  Neurology.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  results  of  disease,  occasioning  pressure^  will  be  peculiarly  liable  to  affect 
the  Medulla  Oblongata,  as  well  as  the  Cerebellum ;  and  will  thus  occasion  a 
greater  loss  of  motor  power  than  would  be  occasioned  by  the  mere  suspension 
of  the  function  of  the  latter. 

273.  Pathological  phenomena,  when  examined  with  these  reservations, 
appear  to  coincide  with  the  results  of  experiment,  in  supporting  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Cerebellum  is  not  in  any  way  the  instrument  of  psychical  opera- 
tions. Inflammation  of  the  membranes  covering  it,  if  confined  to  that  part, 
does  not  produce  delirium ;  and  its  almost  complete  destruction  by  gradual 
softening,  does  not  appear  necessarily  to  involve  loss  of  intellectual  power. 
"  But,"  remarks  Andral,  «  whilst  the  changes  of  intelligence  were  variable, 
inconstant  and  of  little  importance,  the  lesions  of  motion,  on  the  contrary,  were 
observed  in  all  the  cases  [of  softening  which  had  come  under  his  notice]  ex- 
cept one ;  and  in  this  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  motion  was  not  interfered 
with."  In  general,  apoplexy  of  the  Cerebellum  is  accompanied  by  paralysis  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  usual  in  cases  of  chronic  disease,  in  which  there  is 
rather  an  irregularity  of  movement,  with  a  degree  of  restlessness,  resembling 
that  described  by  Flourens  as  resulting  from  partial  injury  of  this  organ.  In 
a  few  cases  in  which  both  lobes  of  the  Cerebellum  have  been  seriously  affected, 
the  tendency  to  retrograde  movement  has  beea  observed ;  and  instances  are 
also  on  record,  of  the  occurrence  of  rotatory  movement,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  connected  with  lesion  of  the  Crus  Cerebelli  on  the  same  side.  So  far 
as  they  can  be  relied  on,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  three  methods  of  investi- 
gation bear  a  very  close  correspondence ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that 
they  afford  us  some  approximation  to  truth. 

274.  We  have  now  to  examine,  however,  another  doctrine  regarding  the 
functions  of  the  Cerebellimi,  which  was  propounded  by  Gall,  and  which  is 
supported  by  the  Phrenological  school  of  physiologists.     This  doctrine — that 
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the  evidence  in  support  of  this  position,  afforded  by  the  three  methods  of 
inquiry  which  have  been  abready  indicated.  The  results  of  fair  observation 
as  to  the  comparative  size  of  the  Cerebellum  in  different  animals,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  very  unfavourable  to  the  doctrine  in  question. 
In  the  CTeatest  number  of  Fishes,  it  is  well  known  that  no  sexual  congress 
takes  place  ;  the  seminal  fluid  being  merely  effused,  like  any  other  excretion, 
into  the  surrounding  water ;  and  being  thus  brought  into  accidental  contact 
with  the  ova,  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  never  fertilized.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  many  Reptiles,  the  sexual  instinct  appears  extremely  strong ;  and 
this  is  especiaUv  the  case  in  the  Frog,  the  whole  system  of  which  is  endowed, 
^  the  season  of  fertility,  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  excitability,  analo- 
gous to  a  morbid  condition  that  sometimes  presents  itself  in  the  Human  being. 
It  has  been  remarked  that,  if  the  head  of  a  male  Frog  be  cut  off,  during  the 
congress  (which  lasts  for  some  timej,  his  embrace  will  not  be  relaxed,  and 
will  even  continue  until  the  body  of  tne  female  is  becoming  gangrenous  from 
the  pressure ;  thus  showing  that  the  action  is  one  of  a  purely  reflex  chaiacter. 
Now,  on  comparing  the  size  of  the  Cerebellum  of  the  Frog  with  that  of  the 
Cod,  (we  exclude  the  higher  Cartilaginous  fishes,  in  which  the  reproductive 
function  has  a  more  elevated  type,)  we  find  that  it  is  not  above  one-half  the 
proportional  size.  Moreover,  not  only  is  the  size  much  inferior,  but  the  struc- 
ture is  much  less  complicated  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Again,  in 
comparing  the  Gallinaceous  Birds,  which  are  polygamous,  with  the  Raptorial 
and  Insessorial  tribes,  which  live  in  pairs,  we  find  that  the  former,  instead  of 
having  a  larger  cerebellum,  have  one  of  inferior  size.  Further,  on  looking  at 
the  Mammsdia,  the  same  disproportion  may  be  noticed.  A  friend  who  kept 
some  Kangaroos  in  his  garden,  informed  the  author  that  they  were  the  most 
salacious  animals  he  ever  saw ;  yet  their  cerebellum  is  one  of  the  smallest  to 
be  found  in  the  class.  Every  one  knows,  again,  the  salacity  of  Monkeys  ; 
there  are  many  which  are  excited  to  violent  demonstrations,  by  the  sight  even 
of  a  human  female ;  and  there  are  few  which  do  not  practise  masturbation, 
when  kept  in  solitary  confinement :  yet  in  them  the  cerebellum  is  much 
smaller  than  in  Man,  in  whom  the  sexual  impulse  is  much  less  violent.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  large  size  of  the  organ  in  Man  is  connected  with 
his  constant  possession  of  the  appetite,  which  is  only  occasional  in  others ; 
but  this  does  not  hold  good ;  since  among  domestic  animals,  there  are  many 
which  are  ready  to  breed  throughout  the  year, — Cats  and  Rabbits  for  instance ; 
and  in  these  we  do  not  find  any  peculiar  difference  in  the  size  of  the  Cere- 
bellum. It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  results  of  observation  in  Man  lead 
to  a  positive  conclusion,  that  the  size  of  the  Cerebellum  is  a  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  the  sexual  instinct  in  the  individual.  This  assertion  has  been 
met  by  the  counter-statement  of  others, — that  no  such  relation  exists.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  each  party  has  registered 
the  observations  favourable  to  their  own  views  rather  than  those  of  an  oppo- 
site character ;  so  that,  until  some  additional  evidence  of  a  less  partial  nature 
has  been  collected,  we  must  consider  the  question  as  subjudice.  The  author 
is  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  such  a  correspondence  may  exist ;  but 
on  contrasting  the  degree  of  support  which  this  part  of  phrenology  really 
derives  from  pathological  evidence,  with  that  which  the  upholders  of  this 
view  represent  it  to  receive,  he  cannot  but  look  with  much  distrust  at  all  their 
observations  on  this  subject. 

276.  It  is  stated  in  Phrenological  works,  as  an  ordinary  result  of  disease  of 
the  Cerebellum,  that  there  is  an  affection  of  the  genital  organs,  manifesting 
itself  in  priapism,  turgescence  of  the  testes,  and  sometimes  in  seminal  emis- 
sions. Now  it  is  quite  true  that,  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  in  which  these  symp- 
toms manifest  themselves,  there  is  very  commonly  found  to  be  effusion  upon 
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the  Cerebellum,  or  in  its  substance ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  all 
such  lesions  the  Medulla  Oblongata  is  involved,  and  these  s)rmptoms,  equally 
with  paralysis,  may  be  due  to  affection  of  that  organ.*  Further,  the  converse 
does  not  by  any  means  hold  good ;  for  the  proportion  of  cases  of  disease  of 
the  Cerebellum,  in  which  there  is  any  manifest  affection  of  the  sexual  organs, 
is  really  very  small,  being,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Burdach,  not  above 
one  in  seventeen.  The  same  physiologist  states  that  such  affections  do  pre- 
sent themselves,  although  very  rarely,  when  the  Cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  A  large  number  of  facts  adduced  by  Phrenologists  in  support  of  their 
views — such  as  the  erections  and  emissions  which  often  take  place  durinff 
hanging — may  be  explained  as  well,  or  even  better,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Cerebro-spinal  axis  (that  is,  the  Spinal  cord  with  the  Medulla  Oblongata) 
is  the  seat  of  this  instinct.  And  this  hypothesis  is  much  more  conformable  to 
the  results  of  experiment  and  disease  than  that  which  locates  it  in  the  Cere- 
bellum. For  it  has  been  found  that  mechanical  irritation  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 
and  disease  in  its  substance,  much  more  frequently  produce  excitement  of  the 
genital  organs,  than  do  lesions  of  the  Cerebellum.  This  view  is  entertained 
by  Muller,  and  by  most  physiologists  who  have  taken  a  comprehensive  and 
unbiased  survey  of  the  pnenomena  in  question. 

276.  Among  the  arguments  adduced  by  Gall  and  his  followers  in  proof  of 
the  connection  between  the  Cerebellum  and  the  sexual  Instinct,  is  one  which 
would  deserve  great  attention,  if  the  facts  stated  could  be  relied  on.  It  has 
been  asserted,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  Cerebellum,  in  animals  which 
have  been  castrated  when  young,  is  much  smaller  than  in  those  which  have 
retained  their  virility^ — ^being,  in  fact,  atrophied  from  want  of  power  to  act. 
Now  it  is  unfortunate,  that  vague  assertion,  founded  on  estimates  formed  by 
the  eye  from  the  cranium  alone,  is  all  on  which  this  position  rests ;  and  it  will 
be  presently  shown,  how  very  liable  to  error  such  an  estimate  must  be.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations  on  this  subject,  suggested  by 
M.  Leuret,t  and  carried  into  effect  by  M.  Lassaigne : — ^The  weight  of  the 
Cerebellum,  both  absolutely,  and  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Cerebrum,  was 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  This  was  ascertained  in  ten  Stallions, 
of  the  ages  of  from  nine  to  seventeen  years ;  in  twelve  Mares,  aged  from  seven 
to  sixteen  years ;  and  in  twenty-one  Geldings,  aged  from  seven  to  seven- 
teen years.  The  average  weight  of  the  Cereorum  in  the  Stallions  was  483 
grammes;  the  greatest  being  &5  gr.,  and  the  least  (which  was  in  a  horse  of 
ten  years  old)  being  350.  The  average  weight  of  the  Cerebellum  was  61  gr.; 
the  greatest  being  65  gr.,  and  the  least  56  gr.  The  average  proportion  borne 
by  the  weight  of  the  Cerebellum  to  that  of  the  Cerebrum,  was,  therefore,  1  to 
7*07 ;  the  highest  (resulting  from  a  very  small  Cerebrum)  being  1  to  6*25 ; 
and  th^  lowest  (resulting  from  an  unususuily  large  Cerebrum)  being  1  to  7*46. 
Throughout  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  Cerebellum 
was  much  less  than  in  that  of  the  Cerebrum. — ^In  the  twelve  Mares,  the  average 
weight  of  the  Cerebrum  was  402  gr. ;  the  highest  being  432  gr.  and  the  lowest 
336  gr.  That  of  the  Cerebellum  was  61  gr. ;  the  highest  being  66  gr.  (which 
was  in  the  individual  with  the  smallest  Cerebrum),  and  the  lowest  58  gr. 
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The  average  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  Cerebellum  to  that  of  the  Cere- 
brum was  1  to  6*59 ;  the  highest  being  1  to  6*09,  and  the  lowest  1  to  7.  The 
proportion  was,  therefore,  considerably  higher  in  the  perfect  female  than  in 
the  perfect  male. — In  the  twenty-one  Geldings,  the  average  weight  of  the 
Cerebrum  was  419  gr. ;  the  highest  being  566  gr.,  and  the  lowest  346  gr. 
The  average  of  the  Cerebellum  was  70  gr. ;  the  highest  being  76  gr.,  and 
the  lowest  64  gr.  The  average  proportion  was,  therefore,  1  to  5*^;  the 
highest  being  1  to  5*16,  and  the  lowest  1  to  7*44.  It  is  curious  that  this  last 
was  in  the  individual  which  had  the  largest  Cerebellum  of  the  whole ;  but 
the  proportional  weight  of  the  Cerebrum  was  still  greater. 

277.  Bringing  together  the  results  of  these  observations,  they  are  found  to 
be  quite  opposed  to  the  statement  of  G^.  The  weight  of  the  Cerebrum, 
reckoning  the  Cerebellum  as  1,  is  thus  expressed  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
descriptions  of  animals. 

Stallions  . 

Mares 

Geldings 

The  average  proportional  size  of  the  Cerebellum  in  Geldings,  therefore,  is  so 
far  from  being  less  than  that  which  it  bears  in  entire  Horses  and  Mares,  that 
it  is  positively  greater ;  and  this  depends  not  only  on  diminution  in  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  Cerebrum,  but  on  its  own  larger  dimensions,  as  the  following 
comparison  of  absolute  weights  will  show :— 


Arerage.  Highest 

Lowest. 

707        7-46 

6.25 

6-50        700 

6-09 

5-97        7-44 

516 

Arerage.  Highest 

Lowest 

Stallions   . 

61            65 

56 

Mares 

61            66 

58 

Geldings  . 

70           76 

64 

The  difierence  is  so  remarkable,  and  appears,  from  examination  of  the  indi- 
vidual results,  to  be  so  constant,  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  accidental 
circumstance,  arising  out  of  the  small  number  of  animals  experimented  on. 
The  averac^e  weight  of  the  Cerebellum  in  the  ten  Stallions  and  twelve  Mares 
is  seen  to  be  the  same  ;  and  the  extremes  difier  but  little  in  the  two ;  whilst 
the  averafire  in  the  Gelding  is  more  than  one-seventh  higher,  and  the  lowest  is 
considerably  above  the  average  of  the  preceding,  while  the  highest  far  exceeds 
the  highest  amongst  the  entire  Horses. — ^It  is  curious  that  Grail  would  have 
been  much  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  said  that  the  dimensions  of  the  cere^ 
brum  are  usually  reduced  by  castration ;  for  it  appears  from  the  following 
table  that  this  is  really  the  case : — 

Average.  Greatest.  Least 

Stallions     ...        433        485  850 

Mares         ...        402        432  336 

Geldings    ...        419        566  346 

The  weight  of  the  largest  Cerebrum  of  the  Gelding  is  far  above  the  highest 
of  the  Stallions ;  but  it  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  case,  as  in  no  other  was 
the  weight  above  490  gr.  If  this  one  be  excluded,  the  average  will  be 
reduced  still  further,  being  then  about  412 ;  this  may  be  seen  by  looking  over 
the  whole  table,  to  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  usual  weight  in  these  animals, 
which  is  therefore  less,  by  about  one-twentieth,  than  the  average  of  the  Stal- 
lions. The  increased  size  of  the  Cerebellum  in  Geldings  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for,  by  remembering  that  this  last  class  of  horses  is  solely  employed 
for  its  muscular  power,  and  that  the  constant  exercise  of  the  orjran  is  not 
unlikely  to  develop  its  size ;  whilst  Stallions,  being  kept  especiafly  for  the 
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purpose  of  propagation,  are  much  less  applied  to  occupations,  which  call  forth 
their  motor  faculties. 

278.  The  Author  is  far  from  denying  in  toto  that  any  peculiar  connection 
exists  between  the  Cerebellum  and  the  Grenital  system ;  but  if  the  evidence  at 
present  adduced,  in  support  of  the  Phrenolo^cal  position,  be  held  sufficient 
to  establish  it,  in  defiance  of  so  many  opposmg  considerations,  we  must  bid 
adieu  to  all  safe  reasoning  in  Physiology.  The  weight  of  testimony  appears 
to  him  to  be  quite  decided,  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  Cerebellum  with 
the  regulation  of  the  motor  function.  How  far  this  invalidates  the  moderate 
phrenological  view,  which  does  not  regard  the  function  of  the  Cerebullum 
as  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sexual  instinct,  is  a  question  well  deserving  of 
attention.  There  is  nothing  opposed  to  such  an  idea,  in  the  results  of  the 
experiments  already  adverted  to  (§  268) ;  since  there  is  no  evidence  that  sex- 
ual instinct  renuuned  afler  the  removal  of  the  Cerebellum;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  destroyed.  A  circumstance  which  has  been 
several  times  mentioned  to  him,  that  great  application  to  gymnastic  exercises 
diminishes,  for  a  time,  the  sexual  vigour,  and  even  totally  suspends  desire, — 
seems  worthy  of  consideration  in  reference  to  such  a  view.  If  the  Cerebel- 
lum be  really  connected  with  both  kinds  of  functions,  it  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable that  the  excessive  employment  of  it  upon  one  should  diminish  its 
energy  in  regard  to  the  other.  Further,  it  would  seem  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  the  Lobes  are  specially  connected  with  the  regulation  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  movements;  whilst  the  Vermiform  processes,  which  are  very  large 
in  many  animals  in  which  the  former  scarcely  present  themselves,  are  the 
parts  connected  with  the  sexual  function.  As  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  the  former  part  of  this  view,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  Man  the  lobes 
bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  Vermiform  processes  than  in  any  other  animal ; 
and  that  they  undergo  their  most  rapid  development  during  the  first  few  years 
of  hfe,  when  a  large  number  of  complex  voluntary  movements  are  being 
learned  by  experience,  and  are  being  associated  by  means  of  the  muscular 
sensations  accompanying  them ;  whilst  in  those  animals  which  have,  imme- 
diately after  birth,  the  power  of  regulating  their  voluntary  movements  for 
definite  objects,  with  the  greatest  precision,  the  Cerebellum  is  more  fully 
developed  at  the  time  of  birth.  In  both  instances  it  is  well  formed  and  in 
active  operation  (so  far  as  can  be  judged  of  by  the  amount  of  circulation 
through  it),  long  before  the  sexual  instinct  manifests  itself  in  any  perceptible 
degree. 

XX.  Functions  of  the  Cerebrum. 

279.  In  regard  to  certain  general  positions,  there  is  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion amonffst  Physiologists  upon  this  much-controverted  subject ;  and  it  will 
be  desirable  to  inquire  what  may  be  considered  as  firmly  established  before  we 
proceed  with  details  of  a  more  questionable  nature.  We  shall,  as  before,  apply 
to  Comparative  Anatomy,  to  Experiment  and  to  Pathology,  for  our  chief  data. 
Any  general  inferences,  founded  only  upon  observation  of  the  phenomena 
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Animals  are  of^en  such  as  (o  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  they  are  the  resuh  of  a 
mere  instinctive  impulse  or  of  an  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends;  and 
we  are  guided  in  our  determination  chiefly  by  the  uniformity  of  these  actions 
in  the  several  individuals  of  the  same  species.  If  we  analyze  any  of  our  own 
instinctive  actions,  we  shall  perceive  the  same  absence  of  design  on  our  own 
parts  as  that  which  we  attribute  to  the  lower  animals.  No  one  would  assert 
that  the  tendency  to  sexual  intercourse  is  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  its  con- 
sequences, and  of  a  voluntary  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  or  that,  if  we  can 
imagine  a  man  newly  coming  into  the  world,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
powers,  he  would  wait  to  eat,  when  himgry,  until  experience  had  taught  him 
that  the  swallowing  of  food  would  reheve  the  uneasy  feeling.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that,  in  the  infant,  the  act  of  sucking  may  be  performed  even 
without  a  Cerebrum  (§  197)*;  and  for  this,  and  other  similar  actions,  therefore, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  consciousness  is  a  requisite  condition.  Adult  animals, 
whose  Cerebral  hemispheres  have  been  removed,  will  eat  food  that  is  put  into 
their  mouths,  although  they  will  not  go  to  seek  it;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
many  Human  idiots.  When  the  functions  of  the  Brain  are  disturbed,  or  in 
partial  abeyance,  as  in  fever,  we  often  see  a  remarkable  return  to  the  instinctive 
propensities  in  regard  to  food ;  and  the  Physician  frequently  derives  import- 
ant guidance,  as  to  the  patient's  diet  and  regimen,  (particularly  as  to  the 
administration  of  wine,)  from  the  inclination  or  disinclination  which  he  mani- 
fests. The  Intelligence  of  an  animal  may  be  further  estimated  by  its  degree 
of  educability — that  is,  the  facihty  with  which  its  natural  habits  may  be 
changed  by  the  influence  of  man,  and  the  complication  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses which  it  appears  to  perform  under  its  new  circumstances.  We  all 
know  that  Insects — the  most  active  of  all  Invertebrated  animals — are  but  httle 
susceptible  of  such  influence.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a 
case  in  which  an  Insect  of  any  kind  c6uld  be  taught  to  recognize  any  one 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  it,  or  to  show  any  other  unequivocal 
mark  of  intelligence.  Bees  and  other  Insects  which  display  much  art  in  the 
construction  of  their  habitations,  and  which  execute  a  variety  of  most  curious 
contrivances,  beautifully  adapted  to  variations  in  their  circumstances,  appear 
to  be  entirely  guided  in  their  operations  by  instinct ;  since  all  Bees  act  alike, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  We  do  not  find  one  community  or  individual 
clever,  and  another  stupid;  and  for  a  Bee  to  be  destitute  of  its  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  build  at  certain  angles,  would  be  as  remarkable  as  a  Human  being 
without  a  tendency  to  eat.*  In  Insects,  as  abready  stated,  we  can  discover 
little  or  nothing  that  is  analogous  to  the  Cerebrum  of  Vertebrata;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  their  cephaUc  gangUa  correspond  chiefly  with  the  ganglionic 
enlargements  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  which  are  connected 
with  the  organs  of  special  sensation,  and  which  have  been  stated  in  the  pre- 

*  The  only  manifestation  of  educability  which  the  Author  has  ever  noticed,  daring  a 
pretty  long  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  Bees,  is  the  acquirement  of  a  power  of  distin- 
guishing the  entrance  of  their  hive  from  that  of  others  around.  When  a  swarm  is  first 
placed  in  a  new  box,  and  the  Bees  hare  gone  forth  in  search  of  food,  they  often  seem 
puzzled,  on  their  return,  as  to  which  is  their  own  habitation ;  more  especially  if  there  be 
seireral  hives,  with  similar  entrances,  in  one  bee-house;  and^ithas  been  proposed  to  paint 
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ceding  section,  to  be  not  improbably  the  centres  of  the  instincts  and  emotions 
of  higher  animals. 

280.  On  comparing  Birds  with  Insects,  we  at  once  see  a  very  remarkable 
difference  in  the  character  of  their  actions.  Their  instinctive  tendencies  are 
of  nearly  the  same  kind ;  and  the  usual  arts  which  they  exhibit  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  habitations,  in  procuring  their  food,  and  in  escaping  from 
danger,  must  be  regarded  as  intuitive,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  with 
which  they  are  practised  by  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  the 
perfection  with  which  they  are  exercised  on  the  very  first  occasion.  But  in 
the  adaptation  of  their  operations  to  peculiar  circumstances.  Birds  display  a 
variety  and  fertility  of  resource  far  surpassing  -that  which  is  manifested  hy 
Insects ;  and  it  is  not  doubted,  by  those  who  have  attentively  observed  their 
habits,  that  in  such  adaptations  they  are  often  guided  by  real  intelligence. — 
This  must  be  the  case,  for  example,  when  they  make  trid  of  several  means, 
and  select  that  one  which  best  answera  the  purpose ;  or  when  they  make  an 
obvious  improvement  from  year  to  year  in  the  comforts  of  their  dwelling ;  or 
when  they  are  influenced  in  the  choice  of  a  situation  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  affect  them.  The 
complete  domesticability  of  many  Birds  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  possessing 
a  certain  degree  of  intelligence ;  but  this  alone  does  not  indicate  the  possession 
of  more  than  a  very  low  amount  of  it;  since  many  of  the  most  domesticable 
animals  are  of  the  humblest  intellectual  capacity,  and  seem  to  become  attached 
to  Man,  principally  as  the  source  on  which  they  depend  for  the  supply  of 
their  animal  wants.  This  is  the  case  with  most  Herbivorous  quadrupeds,  and 
with  Rabbits,  Quinea-pigs,  dbc.,  as  well  as  with  the  Gallinaceous  Birds.  The 
attachment  of  the  Dog  or  the  Elephant  is  evidently  of  a  much  higher  kind, 
and  involves  a  much  hrger  number  of  considerations;  and  their  actions  are 
evidently  the  result,  in  many  instances,  of  a  complex  train  of  reasoning,  differ- 
ing in  no  essential  respect  from  that  which  Man  would  perform  in  similar 
circumstances.  The  epithet,  **  half-reasoning,"  commonly  applied  to  these 
animab,  does  not  express  the  whole  truth ;  for  their  mental  processes  are  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  of  Man,  and  differ  more  in  the  degree  of  control 
which  the  animal  possesses  over  them,  than  they  do  in  their  own  character. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  have  a  voluntary  power 
of  guidinff,  restraining,  or  accelerating  their  mental  operations,  at  all  similar  to 
that  which  Man  possesses ;  these  seem  to  be  of  very  much  the  same  character 
as  those  which  we  perform  in  our  dreams,  different  trains  of  thought  com- 
mencing as  they  are  suggested,  and  proceeding  according  to  the  usual  laws, 
until  some  other  disturb  them.  Although  it  is  customary  to  regard  the  Dog 
and  the  Elephant  as  the  most  intelligent  among  the  lower  animals,  it  is  not 
certain  that  we  do  so  with  justice ;  for  it  is  very  possible  that  we  are  misled 
by  that  peculiar  attachment  to  Man  which  in  them  must  be  termed  an  instinct, 
and  which  enters  as  a  motive  into  a  large  proportion  of  their  actions ;  and  that, 
if  we  were  more  acquainted  with  the  psychical  characters  of  the  higher 
duadrumana,  we  should  find  in  them  a  greater  degree  of  mental  capability 
than  we  now  attribute  to  them.  One  thing  is  certain, — that,  the  higher  the 
degree  of  intelligence  which  we  find  characteristic  of  a  particular  race,  the 
greater  is  the  degree  of  variation  which  we  meet  with  in  the  characters  of 
individuals ;  thus  every  one  knows  that  there  are  stupid  Dogs  and  clever 
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animals,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  general  notion  of  its  structure.  Three 
principal  sets  of  fibres  may  be  distin^shed  in  the  white  or  medullary  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  great  mass  of  it  is  composed.  These  are  the  Ascending 
fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  sensory  tract,  and  diverge  from  the  Thalami 
optici  to  the  periphery,  the  Descending  fibres,  which  converge  from  the  peri- 
pnery  towards  the  Corpora  Striata,  and  then  pass  downwards  into  the  motor 
tract ;  and  the  Commissural  fibres,  which  establish  the  connection  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  periphery  and  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. — 
It  is  on  the  very  large  proportion  which  the  commissural  fibres  bear  to 
the  rest,  that  the  bulk  of  the  brain  of  Man  and  of  the  higher  animals  chiefly 
depends ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  this  condition  has  an  important  rela- 
tion with  mental  operations,  whatever  be  our  view  of  the  functions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Brain.  The  diflerent  relative  distribution  of  the  gray 
and  white  matter  in  the  Cerebrum,  from  that  which  is  elsewhere  presented 
to  us  in  ganglionic  masses,  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry,  how  far  tnis  corre- 
sponds with  what  has  been  stated  of  their  probable  functions.  The  amount  of 
ordinary  vascular  action  in  the  gray  substance,  as  compared  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  white,  is  an  important  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  view, 
that  it  is  the  part  in  which  all  changes  originate,  and  that  the  fibrous  portion, 
like  the  tnmk  of  the  nerve,  serves  only  to  conduct  or  transmit  the  influence 
of  those  changes.  This  position  derives  additional  support  from  the  efiects  of 
disease.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that,  if  we  compare  those  cases  of 
cerebral  disease  in  which  there  is  deUrium,  with  those  in  which  it  does  not 
occur,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  most  common  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
inflammatory  aflection  of  the  surface,  or  of  the  membranes,— extending  from 
them  into  it ;  whilst  in  deep-seated  inflammation,  the  most  important  symptoms 
are  those  which  result  from  sympeUhetic  aflfections  of  the  muscular  system. 
It  has  been  even  proposed  to  establish  a  diagnosis  between  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  (especially  of  the  arachnoid),  and  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  upon  this  general  fact ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  (to  use  the 
words  of  Lulemand)  *<  it  is  impossible  that  the  arachnoid  should  be  inflamed, 
without  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  contact  with  it  being  also  aflTected ;  but  its 
tissue  not  being  altered,  there  merely  results  from  this  vicinity  exaltation  in 
its  functions."  All  the  cases,  therefore,  which  have  been  referred  to  in  sup- 
port of  this  diagnosis,  really  tend  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  Cerebrum  is  the  part  really  affected.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  without  any  abnormal  condition  of  the 
Brain  itself,  can  seriously  aflect  the  mental  operations. — ^It  has  been  further 
remarked,  that  arachnitis  of  the  convexity  of  the  Brain  is  more  frequently 
attended  with  deUrium  and  other  symptoms  of  excitement  than  similar  in- 
flammation affecting  the  base,  in  which  coma  supervenes  earlier,  with  little  or 
no  previous  disturlance  of  the  intellect;  this,  too,  corresponds  with  the  doc- 
trine just  referred  to ;  since  the  influence  of  any  eflfusion  about  the  origins  of 
the  nerves  and  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  is  well  known  to  be  prejudicial  to  their 
functions  as  conductors,  even  entirely  suspending  ihem;  whilst,  from  the  infe- 
rior vascularity  of  these  parts,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
excitement,  from  the  contiguity  of  an  inflamed  membrane.  In  fact,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  white  substance  of  the  Brain  is  itself  attended  rather  with  a  state 
of  torpor,  or  of  partial  suspension  of  its  usual  operations,  than  with  excitement ; 
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Stages  of  the  inflammatory  process  consist.  These  changes,  being  accompanied 
by  turgescence  of  the  vessels,  and  by  effusion  into  the  tissue  surrounding 
them,  must  occasion  a  degree  of  pressure  on  the  enclosed  fibres,  which  de- 
stroys their  conducting  power,  and  thus  cuts  off*  the  body  from  connection 
with  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  operations ;  whilst  they  may  at  the  same 
time  ^ve  rise  to  many  irregular  and  involimtary  movements  oi  the  muscles, 
to  which  the  fibres  thus  aflfected  are  distributed. 

282.  This  view  is  further  supported  by  the  researches  of  FoviUe,  on  the  alte- 
rations of  the  Brain  which  are  connected  with  insanity.  His  observations  are 
deserving  of  great  confidence,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  own  high  character  and 
attainments,  and  on  account  of  the  careful  manner  in  which  they  were  made. 
To  avoid  trusting  to  his  memory  for  comparison,  Foville  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  examining  the  brain  of  a  person  who  died  without  any  disease  in  this 
organ,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  one  who  died  insane.  In  acute  cases  of 
Insanity,  he  frequently  found  the  cineritious  portion  intensely  red,  but  without 
adhesion  to  the  membranes ;  whilst  in  chronic  cases,  he  found  the  cortical 
substance  indurated  and  adhetent  to  the  membranes.  In  nearly  all  cases  of 
Insanity  accompanied  with  general  Paralysis,  he  has  found  the  white  portion 
of  the  brain  injected  and  mdurated ;  and  he  conceives  that  the  fibres  had 
become  adherent  to  each  other.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Calmeil,  that  the 
paralysis  of  the  insane  is  connected  with  disease  of  the  cineritious  substance ; 
but  Foville  states  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  made  many  hundreds  of 
observations  on  cases,  in  which  there  were  well-marked  alterations  of  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  without  any  other  manifestations  during  life 
than  disorder  of  the  intellect.  This  view  is  supported  by  BouiUaud,  and  by 
several  other  eminent  pathologists ;  as  is  also  the  other  part  of  the  proposition, 
— ^that  morbid  alterations  in  the  medullary  portion  are  connected  with  dis- 
order in  the  transmission  of  motor  impulses  to  the  muscles. 

283.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  view  to  which  we  are  thus  con* 
ducted, — in  regard  to  the  relative  offices  of  the  gray  and  white  matter, — when 
forming  our  opinions  upon  the  functions  of  the  Cerebrum  in  general,  or  of  its 
several  parts,  from  the  various  data  supplied  to  us  by  Comparative  Anatomy, 
and  by  experimental  and  pathological  inquiry.  For  in  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  sources  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  size  of  the  brain  does  not,  con- 
sidered alone,  afford  a  means  of  judgment  as  to  its  power.  The  quantity  of 
gray  matter  on  its  surface  should  rather  be  our  ^de ;  and  this  we  may  judge 
of,  not  only  by  the  depth  of  the  layer,  but  by  tne  complexity  of  the  convolu- 
tions by  which  the  surface  is  extended.  In  no  class,  save  in  Mammalia,  do 
we  find  the  surface  marked  with  convolutions;  and  in  general  we  do  not  meet 
with  that  fissure  between  the  hemispheres  which  greatly  increases  the  extent 
of  surface.  In  forming  comparisons  as  to  the  connection  between  the  size  of 
the  Brain,  and  the  intelligence,  in  different  animals,  we  must  not  be  at  all 
^ided  by  its  simple  proportional  dimensions ;  since  it  is  very  evident,  that  it 
IS  rather  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  whole  body, 
upon  which  we  should  found  our  comparison.  But  even  this  is  not  alto- 
gether a  safe  guide;  and  many  Physiologists  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
pare the  size  of  the  brain  with  the  aggregate  bulk  of  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  it.  This  is  a  much  fairer  measure ;  but  it  cannot  be  taken  without  great 
difficulty.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  comparison  of  the  bulk  of  the  Brain 
with  that  of  the  Spinal  Cord  will  probably  answer  very  well.  The  following 
table,  the  materials  of  which  are  drawn  from  M.  Serre's  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  the  Brain,  exhibits  the  three  diameters  of  the  Brain  of  a  number  of  different 
animals,  and  the  diameter  of  the  Spinal  Cord  at  the  second  cervical  vertebree. 
The  last  three  columns  present  in  round  numbers,  the  three  diameters  of  the 
Brain,  reckoning  that  of  the  Spinal  Cord  as  1,  for  the  sake  of  easy  comparison. 
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DIMENSIONS  OF  CEREBRUM. 
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Man  . 
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1100 
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^— 8i 

Dolphin      . 

1000 
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1—3 

Kangaroo 
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1—2 
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Vulture 

800 
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1—2 
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1900 
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i=?t 

1—3 

Swallow     . 

175 

1000 

600 

550 

1— 3i 

1—3+ 

Pie     . 

450 

2000 

1400 

1200 

1— 4f 

1—3 

1— 2| 

Turkey       . 

500 

1750 

1250 

1200 

I-3J 

1— 2i 

Parroquet  . 

400 

2900 

1400 

1700 

1-7J 

1— 3i 

1—4 

Tortoise 

300 

1600 

500 

1— 5J 

1—1} 

Crocodile   . 

300 

800 

500 

1—2* 

tii 

Viper 

200 

600 

300 

1-2* 

Frog  . 

300 

500 

400 

1-lf 

1-li 

Shark 

710 

2300 

1100 

1— 3i 

1— H 

Cod    .        . 

575 

725 

800 

1— U 

1— If 

Lamprey    . 

275 

400 

300 

1-li 

1—1} 

• 

Angler 

400 

400 

300 

1—1 

1-lJ 

284.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Brain  of  Man.  bears  by  far  the  highest 
proportion ;  but  this  proportion  is  not  so  large  in  me  transverse  and  vertical 
diameters,  as  in  the  antero-posterior ;  in  fact,  in  the  proportion  of  the  vertical 
diameter,  the  brain  of  Man  is  equaled  by  that  of  the  Dolphin,  and  nearly  so 
in  that  of  the  transverse  diameter.  In  the  complexity  of  the  convolutions, 
however,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  gray  matter,  the  Cerebrum  of  Man  far 
surpasses  that  of  this  Cetaceous  animal,  in  these  respects  the  higher  Q,uad- 
rumana  present  the  nearest  approach  to  it ;  but  their  brain  is  much  inferior 
in  size.  In  descending  the  scale  of  MammaUa,  there  may  be  observed  a 
gradual  simplification  in  the  general  structure  of  the  Brain,  depending  upon 
a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  commissural  fibres ;  until  in  the  Marsu- 
pialia  the  Brain  presents  nearly  the  same  condition  which  it  ofiers  in  Birds 
(§  218).  These  animals  manifest  a  much  lower  degree  of  inteUigence  than 
many  Birds  evidently  possess ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  their  cere- 
bral hemispheres  are  proportionably  smaller  than  those  which  we  find  in 
many  Birds :  the  diminution  in  their  relative  size  not  being  counterbalanced 
(as  it  is  in  some  other  instances)  by  increased  complexity  of  structure.  In 
the  class  of  Birds  we  observe  that  the  Vulture  and  the  Falcon,  whose  preda- 
ceous  instincts  give  them  a  considerable  amoutit  of  general  energy,  are  much 
inferior  in  the  size  of  their  brains  to  the  InsessormI  Birds,  wmch  are  more 
intelligent ;  and  that  of  all,  there  is  none  in  which  the  brain  is  so  proportion- 
ally large,  as  it  is  in  the  Parrot  tribe,  the  educability  of  which  is  familiar  to 
every  one ;  whilst  the  easily  domesticable,  but  unintelligent  Turkey,  has  a 
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to  that  of  Birds ;  but  its  breadth  and  depth  are  far  less.  The  largest  Cerebra 
among  Fishes  are  found  in  the  Shark  tribe;  the  superior  intelligence  of 
which  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  (M)serving 
their  habits ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  their  surface  occasionally 
presents  an  appearance  of  rudimentary  convolutions. 

285.  Comparative  Anatomy,  then,  fully  bears  out  the  general  doctrine, 
that  the  Cerebrum  constitutes  the  organ  of  InteUigence,  as  distinguished  from 
those  mere  Instincts  by  which  many  of  the  lower  animals  seem  to  be  almost 
entirely  guided.  By  hitelligence,  we  do  not  mean,  however,  the  reasoning 
faculties  only,  but  the  combination  of  those  powers  which  are  of  an  educable 
character,  and  which  become  the  springs  of  voluntary  action  in  very  different 
proportions  in  different  animals  of  the  same  tribe ; — as  distinguished  frc»n 
those  which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  corporeal  system, 
and  which  are  automatic  and  invariable  in  the  several  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  Observation  of  the  Human  species  exhibits  the  same  distinction. 
When  the  Brain  is  fuUy  developed,  it  offers  innumerable  diversities  of  form 
and  size,  among  various  individuals ;  and  there  are  as  many  diversities  of  cha- 
racter. It  may  be  doubted  if  two  individuals  were  ever  exactly  alike  in  this 
respect.  That  a  Brain  which  is  greatly  under  the  average  size,  is  incapable 
of  perfonning  its  proper  functions,  and  that  the  possessor  of  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  or  less  idiotic,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  a  large  well-developed  Brain  is  found  to  exist  in  persons,  who 
have  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  the  world  by  their  attainments  or  their 
achievements,  may  be  stated  as  a  proposition  of  equal  generality.  In  these 
opposite  cases,  we  witness  most  distinctly  the  antagomsm  between  the  in- 
stinctive and  voluntary  powers.  Those  unfortunate  beings,  in  whom  the  Brain 
is  but  little  developed,  are  guided  almost  solely  by  their  instinctive  tendencies, 
which  frequently  manifest  themselves  with  a  degree  of  strength  that  would 
not  have  been  supposed  to  exist:  and  occasionally  new  instincts  present 
themselves,  of  which  the  Human  being  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  destitute.* 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  obtained  most  influence  over  the  imder^ 
8tandingi  of  others,  have  always  been  themselves  persons  of  strong  volitioDal 
powers ;  in  whom  the  instinctive  tendencies  have  been  subordinate  to  the  will, 
and  who  have  given  their  whole  energy  to  the  particular  object  of  their  pur- 
suit. It  is  very  different,  however,  with  those  who  are  actuated  by  what  is 
ordinarily  termed  geniui;  and  whose  influence  is  rather  upon  the  feeHngi 
than  upon  the  understandings,  of  those  around  them.  Such  persons  are  of^en 
very  deficient  in  the  power  of  even  comprehending  the  ordinary  affiurs  of 
life ;  and  stiU  more  commonly,  they  show  an  extreme  want  of  judgment  in 
the  management  of  them,  being  under  the  immediate  influence  of  their  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  and  not  lutving  brought  these  under  the  control  of  their 
intelligent  will.  The  life  of  a  genius^  whether  his  bent  be  towards  poetry, 
music,  painting,  or  pursuits  of  a  more  material  character,  is  seldom  one  which 
can  be  held  up  for  imitation.  In  such  persons,  the  general  power  of  the 
mind  being  low,  the  Brain  is  not  usually  found  of  any  great  size.  The  mere 
comnarative  size  of  the  Brain,  however,  aflbrds  no  accurate  meaAure  of  the 
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conuxKinly  found  in  persona  of  what  has  been  termed  the  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment,  in  whom  the  general  processes  of  hfe  seem  in  a  torpid  and  indolent 
state ;  whilst  small  brains  and  great  activity  betoken  what  are  known  as  the 
sanguine  and  nervatu  tempvaments.  These  distinctions  come  to  be  very 
important,  where  we  proceed  further  in  our  inquiries,  and  attempt  to  deter^ 
mine  the  particular  modes  of  development  of  the  Brain,  which  coincide  with 
certain  manifestations  of  the  mind. 

286.  Having  now  inauired  into  the  evidence  of  the  general  functions  of  the 
Cerebrum,  wlw^h  may  be  derived  from  examination  of  its  comparative  deve- 
lopment, we  proceed  to  our  other  sources  of  information — ^Experiment  and 
Pathological  phenomena.  The  efi^ts  of  the  entire  remoral  of  the  Hemi- 
spheres have  been  abready  described  (§  264).  In  these  and  similar  experi- 
ments, it  has  been  constantly  remarked  that  injuries  of  the  Cerebral  substance 
do  not  occasion  signs  of  pain,  and  that  they  do  not  give  rise  to  any  convulsive 
movements.  £ven  the  Thaiami  and  Corpora  Striata  may  be  wounded,  with- 
out the  excitement  of  convulsions;  but  if  the  incisions  involve  the  Tubercula 
Quadrigemina,  or  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  convulsions  uniformly  occur.  This 
result  perfectly  accords  with  what  has  been  observed  in  Man;  for  it  has  been 
frequently  remarked,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  separate  protruded  por- 
tions of  the  Brain  from  the  healthy  part,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  no  sensation, 
even  in  cases  in  which  the  mind  hsus  been  perfectly  clear  at  the  time.  The 
effect  of  pressure  upon  the  Brain  is  well  known  to  be  the  suspension  of  all  its 

r  rations :  this  has  been  substantiated  by  experiments  upon  animals,  and 
by  similar  experiments  on  person^  who  have  had  a  portion  of  the  cranium 
removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  membranes  of  the  Brain.  The  pressure  oCthe 
finger  upon  the  membranes  occasions  a  state  of  immediate  unconsciousness, 
resemblmg  profound  sleep,  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  withdrawn. 
Such  pressure  will,  of  course,  affect  the  whole  Encephalon,  and  not  the  Cere- 
brum alone.  Experiment  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  particular  fac- 
tions of  the  C(»rpus  Callo^um  and  other  Commissures;  since  they  can  scarcely 
be  divided  without  severe  general  injury.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
partial  or  entire  absence  of  these  parts,  reducing  the  Cerebrum  to  the  level  of 
that  of  the  Marsupial  quadruped,  or  of  the  Bird,  is  by  no  means  an  unfre- 
quent  cause  of  idiocy. 

287.  The  information  afforded  by  Pathological  phenomena  is  far  from  being 
definite.  Many  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  extensive  disease  has  oc- 
curred in  one  Hemisphere,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  destroy  it,  without  either 
any  obvious  injury  to  the  meptal  powers,  or  any  mterruption  of  the  influence  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body.  But  there  is  no  case  on  record,  of  severe  lesion  of 
both  hemispheres,  in  which  morbid  phenomena  were  not  evident  during  life. 
It  is  true  that,  in  Chronic  Hydrocephalus,  a  very  remarkable  alteration  m  the 
condition  of  the  Brain  sometimes  presents  itself,  which  might  ^  priori  have 
been  supposed  destructive  to  its  power  of  activity ;  the  ventricles  being  so 
enormously  distended  with  fluid,  that  the  cerebral  matter  has  seemed  like  a 
thin  lamina,  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  enlarged  cranium.  But  there  is 
no  proof  that  absidute  destruction  of  any  part  was  thus  occasicmed;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  very  gradual  nature  of  the  change  gives  to  the  structure 
time  for  accommodating  itself  to  it.  This,  in  fact,  is  to  be  noticed  in  all  dis- 
eases of  the  Encephalon.  A  sudden  lesion,  so  trifling  as  to  escape  observation, 
unless  this  be  very  cariully  conducted,  will  occasion  very  severe  symptoms  ; 
whilst  a  chronic  disease  may  gradually  extend  itself,  without  any  external 
manifestation.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  sudden  paralysis,  of  which  the 
seat  is  in  the  Brain,  results  from  some  slight  efiusion  of  blood  in  the  substance 
or  neighbourhood  of  the  Corpora  Striata;  whilst,  if  it  follow  disorder  of  the 
Brain  of  long  standing,  a  much  greater  amount  of  lesion  will  usually  present 
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itself.  In  either  case,  the  paralysis  occurs  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  bodtf^  as 
we  should  expect  in  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids;  but  it  may  occur  euher 
in  the  same  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the /ace — the  cause  of  which  is  not  very 
apparent.  If  convulsions  accompany  the  paiidysis,  we  may  infer  that  the 
Corpora  Cluadrigemina,  or  the  parts  below,  are  involved  in  the  injury ;  and, 
in  this  case,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  convulsions  are  on  the  paralyzed  side 
of  the  body — the  effect  of  the  lesion,  both  of  the  Cerebrum  and  of  the  Corpora 
Cluadrigemina,  being  propagated  to  the  opposite  side  by  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramids.  Where,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  there  is  paralysis  of  one 
side,  accompanying  convulsions  on  the  other,  it  is  commonly  the  result  of  a 
lesion  afiecting  the  base  of  the  Brain  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  on  the  side  on 
which  the  convulsions  take  place.  Here  the  -effect  of  the  lesion  has  to  cro$$ 
from  the  Brain,  whilst  its  influence  on  the  MeduUa  Oblongata  is  shown  on  the 
tame  side.  Many  apparent  anomalies  present  themselves,  however,  which 
are  by  no  means  easy  of  explanation  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
.  288.  The  ^neral  result  of  such  investigations  is,  that  the  Cerebrum  is  the 
organ  through  which  all  those  impressions  are  received  which  give  rise  to 
Voltmtary  actions ;  and  that  it  aflbrds  the  power  of  occasioning  muscular 
contraction,  in  obedience  to  the  influence  of  the  will :  but  that  the  fibres  ccmi- 
posing  its  meduUary  portion  are  not  susceptible  of  being  thrown  into  action 
by  mechanical  irritation,  in  the  same  manner  as  are  those  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
and  Nerves,  a  pecuUarity  which  may,  perhaps,  be  connected  with  the  differ- 
ence of  their  structure,  formerly  explained  (§  110).  There  is  no  positive 
reason  for  the  belief,  that  the  Cerebrui)^  is  essential  to  the  purely  Emotional 
actions ;  and  analogy,  as  we  have  seen,  applied  to  the  explanation  of  patho- 
logical phenomena,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  their  channel  is  different. 
It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  however,  that  in  the  Cerebrum  resides  that  power 
by  which  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  directed  to  any  sensation;  and  by 
wUch,  through  the  medium  of  a  brief  reasoning  process,  a  notion  is  formed 
regarding  its  nature :  this  operation  is  altogether  designated  as  percepiiorii — 
which  term,  however,  is  also  applied  to  its  result.  Now  it  will  be  presently 
seen,  that  the  formation  of  such  elementary  notions  in  us,  is  often  a  complex 
process,  though  a  rapid  one ;  whilst,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  it  appears 
to  be  very  much  simpler, — as  to  all  those  points,  at  least,  which  concern  the 
instinctive  actions  necessary  for  their  well-being.  Such  irUtntive  perceptions 
occasionally  take  place  in  ourselves ;  but  it  will  probably  appear,  from  exami- 
nation of  them,  that  they  are  connected  either  with  the  mere  Instincts,  or  with 
the  Emotions. 

289.  Some  metaphysicians  have  confounded  Perception  with.  Sensation; 
but  the  diflerence  may  be  easily  made  evident.  In  order  that  a  sensation 
should  be  produced,  a  conscums  state  of  the  mind  is  all  that  is  required.  Its 
whole  attention  may  be  directed  towards  some  other  object,  and  the  sensation 
calls  up  no  new  ideas  whatever ;  yet  it  will  produce  some  change  in  the 
sensorium,  which  causes  it  to  be  fas  it  were)  registered  there  for  a  time,  and 
which  may-  become  the  object  ot  subsequent  attention ;  so  that,  when  the 
mind  is  directed  towards  it,  that  idea  or  notion  of  the  cause  of  the  sensation 
is  formed  which  constitutes  a  perception.  For  example,  a  student,  who  is 
directing  his  thoughts  to  some  object  of  earnest  pursuit,  does  not  receive  any 
intimation  of  the  passage  of  time  from  the  striking  of  a  clock  in  his  room. 
The  sensation  must  be  produced,  if  there  be  no  defect  in  his  nervous  system ; 
but  it  is  not  attended  to,  because  the  mind  is  bent  upon  another  object.  It 
may  produce  so  little  impression  on  the  mind,  as  not  to  recur  spontaneously, 
when  the  train  of  thought  which  previously  occupied  the  mind  has  been 
closed,  leaving  the  attention  ready  to  be  directed  to  any  other  object ;  or,  the 
impression  having  been  stronger,  it  may  so  recur,  and  at  once  excite  an  idea 
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in  the  mind.  Again,  the  individual  may  then  be  able  only  to  say,  that  he 
heard  the  clock  strike ;  or  he  m$iy  be  able  to  retrace  the  number  of  strokes. 
Now,  in  either  case,  a  simple  perception  is  formed,  without  his  being  aware 
that  any  mental  operation  luis  intervened.  He  would  say  that  he  remembers 
hearing  the  clock  strike ;  but  this  would  not  express  the  truth.  That  which 
he  remembers  is  a  certain  series  of  sonorous  impressions,  which  was  commu- 
nicated to  his  mind ;  and  he  recognizes  them  as  the  striking  of  a  clock,  by  a 
process  in  which  memory  and  judgment  are  combined, — ^which  process  may 
further  inform  him,  that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  his  own  particular  clock. 
If  he  had  never  heard  a  clock  strike,  and  the  sound  produced  by  it  had  never 
been  described  to  him,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  form  that  notion  of  the 
object  giving  rise  to  the  sensation,  which,  simple  as  it  appears  to  be  at  the 
time,  is  the  result  of  complex  mental  opemtions.  But  when  these  operations 
have  been  frequently  performed,  the  perception  or  notion  of  the  object  be- 
comes inseparably  connected  with  the  sensation ;  and  thus  it  is  excited  by  the 
latter,  without  any  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  that  a  mental 
operati(m  has  taken  place.  Such  perceptions  are  termed  acquired^  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  inimtive  perceptions,  of  which  the  lower  animals  seem  to 
possess  a  large  number.  The  idea  of  the  distance  of  an  object,  for  example, 
is  one  derived  in  Man  from  many  sources,  and  is  the  result  of  a  long  experi- 
ence ;  the  infant,  or  the  adult  seeing  for  the  first  time,  has  to  bring  the  senses 
of  sight  and  of  touch  to  bear  upon  one  another,  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  but, 
when  once  the  power  of  determining  it  is  accjuired,  the  steps  of  the  process 
are  lost  sight  of.  In  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  however,  in  which  the 
young  receive  no  assistance  from  their  parents,  there  is  an  evident  necessity 
for  some  immediate  power  of  forming  this  determination ;  since  they  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain  their  food  without  it.  Accordingly  they  manifest  in  their 
actions, a  perception  of  governing  idea  of  distances,  wmch  can  only  be  gained 
by  Man  after  long  experience.  A  Fly-catcher,  for  example,  just  come  out  of 
its  shell,  has  been  seen  to  peck  at  an  insect,  with  an  aim  as  perfect,  as  if  it 
had  been  all  its  life  engaged  in  learning  the  art  (§  341). 

290.  In  some  instances,  animals  learn  that,  by  mtuitive  perception,  at  w^hich 
Man  could  only  arrive  by  the  most  refined  processes  of  reasoning,  or  by  the 
careful  application  of  the  most  varied  experience.  Thus,  a  httle  fish,  named 
the  Chmtodon  rostrattts,  is  in  the  habit  of  ejecting  from  its  proloni^ed  snout, 
drops  of  fluid,  which  strike  insects  that  happen  to  be  near  the  surrace  of  the 
water,  and  cause  them  to  fall  into  it,  so  as  to  come  within  its  own  reach. 
Now,  by  the  laws  of  refraction  of  light,  the  place  of  the  Insect  in  the  air  will 
not  really  be  that,  at  which  it  appears  to  the  Fish  in  the  water ;  but  it  will  be 
a  little  below  its  apparent  place,  and  to  this  point  the  aim  must  be  directed. 
But  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  apparent  place  will  not  be  con- 
stant ;  for  the  more  perpendicularly  the  rays  enter  the  water,  the  less  will  be 
the  variation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  oblique  the  direction,  the 
greater  will  be  the  difference.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  but  that,  by 
an  intuitive  perception,  the  real  place  of  the  Insect  is  known  to  the  Fish  in 
every  instance,  as  perfectly  as  it  could  be  to  the  most  sagacious  Human 
mathematician,  or  to  a  clever  marksman,  who  had  learned  the  requisite  allow- 
ance in  each  case  by  a  long  experience.  In  Man,  the  acquirement  of  per- 
ceptions is  cleariy  a  cerebral  operation ;  but  their  intuitional  formation  in  the 
lower  animals  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  processes,  to  which 
the  ganglia  connected  with  the  organs  of  special  sense,  that  are  in  them  of  so 
great  a  proportional  size,  are  subservient.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of 
the  intuitive  perceptions  in  Man,  which,  if  analyzed,  are  found  to  be  con- 
nected rather  with  the  instinctive  and  emotional  tendencies  than  with  the 
intellectual  powers ;— the  perceptions  which  minister  to  the  exercise  of  these 
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last,  being  the  result  of  experience.  Thus,  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr. 
Alison,  that  the  changes  which  Emotions  occasion  in  the  countenance,  ges- 
tures, &c.,  of  one  individual,  are  instinctively  interpreted  by  others ;  for  these 
signs  of  mental  affection  are  very  early  understood  by  young  children,  sooner 
than  any  associations  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  by  experience, 
of  their  connection  with  particular  modes  of  conduct ;  and  they  affect  us  more 
quickly  and  strongly,  and  with  nicer  varieties  of  feeling,  than  when  it  is 
attempted  to  convey  the  same  feelings  in  words,  which  are  signs  addressed  to 
the  intellect. 

291.  Many  Physioloj^sts  and  Metaphysicians  are  of  opinion,  that  every 
sensation  actually  expenenced  may  become  the  subject  of  a  perception  at  any 
future  time,  though  beyond  the  voluntary  power  of  the  memory  to  retrace ; 
and  the  phenomena  of  dreams  and  delirium,  in  which  these  sensations  often 
recur  with  extraordinary  vividness,  afford  much  support  to  this  doctrine. 
Some  of  the  instances  upon  record  are  remarkable,  as  proving  that  the  sensa- 
tions may  be  thus  remembered,  without  any  perceptions  being  attached  to 
them ;  these  sensations  having  been  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to  excite  any 
notion  or  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  individual.  A  very  extraordinary  case  of 
this  kind  has  been  recorded,  in  which  a  woman,  during  the  delirium  of  fever, 
continually  repeated  sentences  in  a  language  unkno^-n  to  those  around  her, 
which  proved  to  be  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic ;  of  these  she  stated  herself,  on  her 
recovery,  to  be  perfectly  ignorant ;  but  on  tracing  her  former  history,  it  was 
found  that,  in  early  life,  she  had  lived  as  servant  with  a  clergyman,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  walk  up  and  down  the  passage,  repeating  or  reading 
aloud  sentences  in  these  lang^ag^es,  which  she  must  have  retained  in  her 
memory  unconsciously  to  herself.  Of  the  nature  of  the  change,  by  which 
sensations  are  thus  registered,  it  is  in  vain  to  speculate ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  become  acquainted  with  it.  This  is  certain,  how- 
ever,— that  disease  or  injury  of  the  brain  will  destroy  this  power,  or  will  affect 
it  in  various  remarkable  modes.  We  not  unfrequently  meet  with  cases,  in 
which  the  brain  has  been  weakened  by  attacks  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  reception  of  any  new  impressions ;  so  that 
the  patient  does  not  remember  any  thing  that  passes  from  day  to  day ;  whilst 
the  impressions  of  events,  which  happened  long  before  the  commencement  of 
his  malady,  recur  with  greater  vividness  than  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
memory  of  the  long-since-past  is  sometimes  entirely  destroyed ;  whilst  that  of 
events  which  have  happened  subsequently  to  the  malady  is  but  little  weakened. 
The  memory  of  particular  classes  of  ideas  is  frequently  destroyed ; — that  of  a 
certain  language,  or  some  branch  of  science,  for  example.  The  loss  of  the 
memory  of  words  is  another  very  curious  form  of  this  disorder,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  to  be  met  with :  the  patient  understands  perfectly  well  what  is 
said,  but  is  not  able  to  reply  in  any  other  terms  than  yes  or  no^— not  from  any 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  articulation,  but  from  the  incapability  of  expressing 
the  ideas  in  language.  Sometimes  the  memory  of  a  particular  class  of  words 
only,  such  as  nouns  or  verbs,  is  destroyed  ;  or  it  may  be  impaired  merely,  so 
that  the  patient  mistakes  the  proper  terms,  and  speaks  a  most  curious  jargon. 
These  cases  have  a  pecuHar  interest,  in  reference  to  the  final  subject  of  our 
inquiry. 

292.  That  the  different  portions  of  the  Cerebrum  have  different  functions 
in  the  complex  operations  of  thought,  must  be  admitted  to  be  by  no  means  an 
improbable  speculation ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  under  the  name  of  Phre- 
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observing  on  the  heads  of  those  who  manifested  any  remarkable  faculty  or 
tendency,  a  corresponding  pr(»ninence ;  and  to  have  found  confirmation  of  his 
inferences,  by  comparing  in  like  manner  the  skulls  of  the  lower  animals  with 
their  peculiar  powers  and  dispositions.  Both  these  branches  of  inquiry  have 
been  taken  up  by  numerous  observers ;  and  a  large  amount  of  evidence  has 
been  adduced  by  them  in  support  of  Gall's  views,  which  appears  in  itself 
plausible,  and  which  is  regarded  by  many  physiologists  of  much  intelligence 
as  quite  decisive.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  doctrine  is  widely 
received  amongst  those  whose  peculiar  attention  to  the  Physiology  and  Patho- 
lo^  of  the  Nervous  System  gives  them  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject ; 
and  much  additional  proof  would  seem  to  be  requisite,  before  it  can  take  rank 
as  substantially  true.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  Mankind  is  in  the  habit 
of  forming  an  impression  of  an  individual's  intellectual  capacity,  by  the  height 
and  expansion  of  his  forehead ;  and  that  a  low  forehead  and  crown,  with  great 
development  of  the  occipital  portion  of  the  brain,  generally  accompany  a  cha- 
racter in  which  the  influence  of  the  animal  passions  is  predominant ;  and 
correspondences  even  more  detailed  may  be  admitted,  without  the  inference 
being  then  conclusive,  that  these  several  parts  are  the  distinct  organs  of  the 
several  faculties,  or  that  the  size  of  the  organ  is  a  measure  of  its  functional 
power.  It  may  be  thought  to  be,  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  head,  very 
much  as  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  face,— that  we  may  draw  from  it  a 
general  idea  as  to  the  character  of  the  mind,  and  may  not  unfrequently  be 
able  to  predicate  correctly  some  minute  details ;  and  yet  that  an  attempt  to 
localize  the  organs  more  minutely,  may  be  as  destitute  of  truth  as  were  the 
details  of  the  system  of  Lavater.  Moreover,  a  fundamental  doubt  hangs  over 
every  determination  of  function,  which  results  from  a  comparison  of  the  size 
of  the  supposed  organ  or  region  in  different  cases.  If  it  be  true  that  the  gray 
matter  only  is  the  source  of  power,  and  that  the  white  is  merely  a  conductor, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  total  size  of  the  organ  affords  a  measure 
of  its  power,  until  it  has  been  shown  that  the  thickness  of  the  cortical  substance 
can  be  judged  of  by  the  size  of  the  Brain,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  Certainly 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  this  respect  among  difl^rent  individuals ; 
and  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  relation  is  constant  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  individual  Brain.  Until  this  is  substantiated,  all  inferences  drawn  from 
correspondence  between  the  prominence  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  and  the 
intensity  of  a  particular  function,  are  invalid ;  that  is,  if  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  relative  functions  of  the  gray  and  white  matter  be  true.— Further,  there 
is  unfortunately  a  considerable  imcertainty  attending  all  Phrenological  obser- 
vations, which  are  made  upon  the  cranium,  rather  than  upon  the  brain ;  this 
we  have  seen  from  the  discrepancy  between  the  statements  of  Gall,  and  the 
facts  ascertained  regarding  the  comparative  weight  of  the  Cerebellum  in 
castrated  and  entire  horses.  It  appears  to  the  Author,  too,  that  Comparative 
anatomy  and  psychology  are  very  far  from  supporting  the  system,  when  their 
evidence  is  fairly  weighed.*  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
diflference  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  between  the  brain  of  Man  and  that 
of  the  lower  Mammalia,  principally  arises  from  the  shortness  of  the  posterior 
lobes  in  the  latter,  these  being  seldom  long  enough  to  cover  the  Cerebellum ; 
yet  it  is  in  these  posterior  lobes  that  the  animal  propensities  are  regarded  by 

*  Much  is  said  by  Phrenologists  respecting  M.  yimont*s  examination  of  this  question, 
and  of  the  affirmative  decision  to  which  he  has  coihe;  but  they  are  not  so  ready  to  men- 
tion, that  M.Leuret,  from  at  least  equally  extensive  observations,  has  arrived  at  an  oppo- 
site conclusion.  Of  these  two,  if  authority  is  to  decide  the  matter,  the  Author  would 
certainly  give  the  preference  to  M.  Leuret,  as  a  man  of  general  eminence,  and  one  who 
had  a  reputation  to  lose;  whilst  M.  Vimont  was  previously  unknown,  and  had  only 
brought  himself  into  notoriety  by  his  advocacy  of  Phrenology.     ' 
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phrenologists  as  having  their  seat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anterior  lohes,  in 
which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  considered  as  residing,  hear,  in  many  ani- 
mals, a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  hulk  of  the  hrain  than  they  do 
in  Man.  Again,  Comparatiye  Anatomy  and  Experiment  alike  sanction  the 
conclusion,  that  the  purely  Instinctive  propensities  have  not  their  seat  in  the 
Cerehrum.  These  examples,  and  many  similar  ones  that  might  easily  he 
added,  collectively  show  the  uncertainty,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  inferences 
which  are  by  many  regarded  as  firmly  established. 

2I&B.  The  evidence  of  Pathology,  again,  tends  to  show  that  particular  dis- 
orders of  function  may  result  from  lesions  of  any  part  of  the  Cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. This  has  been  especially  noticed,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  loss 
of  the  Memory  of  Words,  which  Phrenologists  locate  in  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage; there,  of  course,  the  lesion  might  be  expected,  on  their  system,  to 
present  itself;  but  this  is  by  no  means  constantly,  or  even  generally,  the  case. 
Phrenologists  lay  great  stress  on  the  effects  of  local  injury,  in  causing  loss 
of  memory  of  a  particular  subject;  but  this  principle,  if  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  would  require  us  to  regard  each  organ  as  split  up  into  a  large  number 
of  subdivisions — ^the  organ  of  language,  for  example,  having  one  store-house 
for  Latin,  another  for  GJreek,  &c. ;  either  of  which  may  be  destroyed,  without 
the  other  being  afiected.  A  very  important  source  of  evidence  is  that  afibrded 
by  the  correspondence  between  the  several  kinds  of  Monomania,  and  the  forms 
of  the  brains  of  the  persons  exhibiting  them;  and  the  number  of  those  who, 
having  studied  this  question,  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  phrenological 
system,  is  one  of  the  most  weighty  evidences  of  its  containing  much  truth. 
The  doubts  which  have  been  expressed  on  the  subject  would  Imve  much  less 
weight,  if  the  coincidence  of  Phrenological  determinations  of  character  with 
truth,  were  more  constant.  The  fairest  tests  of  these  are  to  be  found,  as  Dr. 
Holland  has  justly  remarked,  "not  in  vague  and  ill-defined  moral  propensities, 
but  in  a  few  simple  and  well-marked  faculties,  such  as  those  of  numerical 
calculation,  language  or  music,  which  have  no  others  in  actual  opposition  to 
them,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which  can  be  clearlv  defined."  We 
hear  much  from  Pnrenolo^rists,  as  to  their  successful  appHcation  of  these  tests; 
but  we  do  not  hear  of  the  mstances  of  failure.  The  Author's  own  experience 
of  their  determinations,  however,  has  certainly  led  him  to  the  beKef  that  failure 
is  nearly  as  frequent  as  success.  Without  wishing  to  set  himself  up  as  an 
opponent  to  Phrenology,  he  perfectly  agrees  with  Dr.  Holland,  in  thinking 
that  an  impartial  view  of  it  requires,  "not  that  the  doctrine  should  be  put 
aside  altogether,  but  that  great  abatement  should  be  made  of  its  pretensions  as 
a  system."  In  particular,  he  thinks  that  those  who  pursue  it  are  bound  to 
make  themselves  first  acquainted  with  what  can  be  estabhshed  as  the  general 
functions  of  the  Brain,  before  descending  to  particulars. 

XXI.  General  Recapitxdation  and  Pathological  applications* 

294.  A  general  summary  of  the  views  here  propounded,  in  regard  to  the 
Functions  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal  division  of  the  Nervous  System,  may  proba- 
bly be  useful  in  assisting  the  Student  to  gain  clear  ideas  regarding  them. 
The  fibres  of  the  Nervous  trunks  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  direction 
of  their  influence,  into  two  classes — ^the  afferent  or  centripetal — and  the  effe- 
rent or  centrifugal.  The  afferent  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  periphery, 
especially  on  the  skin,  mucous  surfaces,  &c.,  and  to  terminate  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  nervous  centres ;  whilst  the  efferent  originate  in  that  gray  matter, 
and  terminate  in  the  muscles.*    Every  fibre  runs  a  distinct  course  from  its 

*  The  terms  originate  and  terminate  cannot  be  used  with  strict  correctness ;  since,  as 
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orifirin  to  its  tennination;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  #«t;era/ distinct 
endowments  in  the  difierent  fibres  composing  each  trunk.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  fibrous  structure  serves  any  diflferent  purpose  than  that  of  a 
mere  conductor;  and  there  seems  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  all  the  active 
operations,  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  the  instrument,  originate  in  the 
gray  matter.  A  mass  of  gray  matter,  connected  with  nervous  trunks,  forms 
a  ganglion.  In  the  Invertebrata,  the  ganglia  are  frequently  numerous,  and 
are  scattered  through  the  sjrstem,  without  much  connection  with  each  other- 
each  having  a  distinct  function.  In  Vertebrated  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  united  into  one  mass — partly,  it  would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  the 
protection  afibrded  them  by  the  bony  skeleton— and  partly  in  order  that  more 
complete  consentaneousness  of  action  may  be  attained.  StiU,  several  distinct 
divisions  may  be  traced  in  the  centres  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal  System — partly 
by  the  determination  of  their  respective  functions,  as  indicated  by  observation 
and  experiment — and  partly  by  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  them.  In  this  manner  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  several 
distinct  ganglionic  centres,  of  which  the  following  may  be  considered  as  a 
general  account. 

I.  The  true  Spinal  Cord,  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of  gray  matter,  receiving 
qfferent  fibres,  and  giving  origin  to  merent;  by  these  it  is  connected  with  jfl 
parts  of  the  body,  but  especimly  with  the  surface  and  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
ties. The  actions  of  this  centre  may  be  performed  without  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  individual;  and  they  consist  in  the  reflexion  of  a  motor  im- 
pulse along  an  efferent  nerve,  on  the  reception  of  a  sttmiUus  conveyed  by  an 
afferent  or  exciter  nerve.  These  reflex  movements  can  be  best  excited  when 
the  muscles  are  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Will,  which  otherwise  gene- 
rally antagonizes  them.  Some  of  them  are  connected  with  the  maintenan<SB 
of  the  organic  functions ;  and  others  with  the  protection  or  withdrawal  of  the 
body  from  injury.  Muscular  movements  may  also  be  excited,  by  a  stimulus 
directly  applied  to  the  Spinal  Cord  itself  (§  157—212). 

II.  The  Medulla  Oblongata,  or  cranial  prolongation  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  The 
actions  of  this  do  not  essentially  difler  from  those  of  the  true  Spinal  Cord ;  but 
they  are  connected  with  different  organs.  This  part  consists  chiefly  of  the 
centres  of  the  nerves  of  Respiration  and  Deglutition — two  functions,  of  which 
the  continual  maintenance  is  essential  to  the  Hfe  of  the  being;  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  these  were  placed  within  the  cranium,  to  be  more  secured  from 
accidentsd  injury.  The  moven^ents  concerned  in  Respiration  and  Deglutition 
are,  hke  those  excited  through  the  true  Spinal  Cord,  of  a  strictly  re^ex  cha- 
racter, being,  in  all  instances,  due  to  an  impression,  or  stimulus^  originating 
in  the  periphery  of  the  system,  which,  being  conveyed  to  the  centre,  excites 
there  a  motor  impube ;  and  they,  also,  are  independent  of  Sensation  (§  18-^— 
194). 

III.  The  ganglia  of  the  nerves  of  Special  Sensation,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  continuation  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  These,  also,  appear  to 
minister  to  actions,  which  do  not  differ  widely  from  the  Reflex  in  chuacter^ 
being  almost  necessarily  excited  by  certain  stimuli,  and  being  only  in  a  degree 
controllable  by  the  will.  But  their  actions  difler  in  this,  that  they  are  attended 
with  consciousness,  and  also,  it  would  appear,  with  certain  peculiar  feelings. 
Reasons  have  been  given  for  the  belief  mat  these  ganglia  are  the  centres  of 
those  actions  which  are  commonly  termed  instinctive  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  consensual  and  emotional  in  ourselves.     These  all  correspond  in  being 

formerly  explained  (§  112),  there  is  probably  never  an  actual  termination  of  nervous 
fibres,  either  in  the  mascles  or  in  gray  matter;  bat  they  cease  to  run  in  their  previous 
direction,  after  forming  their  terminal  loops ;  and  their  course,  as  afferent  or  efferen 
fibres,  may  consequently  be  said  to  begin  or  to  end  at  these  points. 
19 
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performed  without  any  idea  of  a  purpose,  and  without  any  direction  of  the 
will,  l?eing  frequently  in  opposition  to  it  (258 — ^265). 

IV.  The  Cerehral  Hemispheres,  or  Ganglia,  which  are  evidently  the  instru- 
ments or  organs  of  the  intellectfud  facuhies.  These  are  connected  by  fibres 
of  communication  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  body ;  and  from  their  propor- 
tional size  in  Man,  it  seems  probable  that  many  of  the  nervous  trunks  are 
principally  composed  of  such  fibres.  It  is  probably  by  them  alone  that  ideas 
or  notions  of  surrounding  objects  are  acquired,  and  that  these  ideas  are  made 
the  groundwork  of  mental  operations.  They  would  seem,  also,  to  be  the 
exclusive  seat  of  Memory.  The  results  of  these  operations  are  manifested  on 
the  bodily  frame,  through  the  Will,  which  is  capable  of  acting,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  on  all  the  muscles  forming  part  of  the  system  of  Animal  life 
(279—25)2). 

V.  The  Cerebellum,  which  appears  to  be  concerned  in  the  regulation  and 
harmonization  of  Muscular  movement,  whether  instinctive  or  voluntary  (§  266 
—278). 

Tabvlar  View  of  the  Nervous  Centres. 
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fibres. 
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295.  The  distinctness  of  the  operations  of  these  several  centres  is  shown  in 
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lorn,  also,  may  be  considered  to  be :  but  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Spinal 
Cord  must  be  in  complete  functional  activity.  The  same  is  the  case  in  pro- 
found ComUf  resulting  from  effusion  of  blood,  or  from  narcotic  poisons,  but  not 
afiecting  the  power  of  breathing  or  swallowing.  It  may  be  frequently  ob- 
served, that  the  sleep  is  not  so  profound  as  entirely  to  suspend  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  individual ;  and  tftiat  various  movements  of  an  cdaptive  character 
are  performed,  tending  to  relieve  uneasiness  resulting  from  various  causes. 
In  this  condition  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  sensory  ganglia  are  in  some 
degree  awake,  and  that  the  movements  are  of  an  irutinctive  nature ; — the 
mind  of  the  individual  not  being  sufficiently  active  to  discern  the  cause  of  the 
uneasiness,  or  to  employ  his  intelligence  in  ihe  removal  of  it.  Whenever 
Dreaming  takes  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Cerebrum  is  in  a  state  of  partial 
activity.  The  state  of  Ehreaming,  and  many  forms  of  Insanity,  have  consider- 
able analogy  with  each  other ;  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  power,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  well-regulated  mind  of  Man,  of  controlling  and  regu- 
lating the  current  of  thought.  One  idea  calls  up  another,  according  to  their 
previous  associations ;  and  the  most  incongruous  combinations  are  frequently 
the  result ;  but  it  will  generally,  if  not  always,  be  found,  that  the  ideas  them- 
selves have  been  previously  in  the  mind,  and  that  no  entirely  new  train  of 
thought  is  started.  Of  the  degree  in  which,  when  the  mind  is  thus  closed  to 
the  external  world,  the  hidden  stores  of  Memory  are  opened  to  its  search, 
many  very  curious  instances  are  recorded. 

296.  The  state  of  Somnambulism  appears  to  be  nearer  to  that  of  wakeful 
activity  of  the  whole  mind,  than  is  that  of  Dreaming.  In  the  latter  condition, 
the  individual  is  unconscious  of  external  objects ;  for,  if  they  produce  an  effect 
upon  him,  it  is  in  modifying  the  current  of  ideas,  frequently  in  some  very 
ludicrous  manner :  and  he  does  not  form  any  true  perception  or  idea  of  their 
nature.  But  in  Somnambulism,  his  senses  are  ^partly  awake,  so  that  impres- 
sions made  upon  them  may  be  properly  represented  to  the  mind,  and  excite 
there  the  ideas  with  which  they  are  connected  ;  moreover,  the  Cerebellum  is 
also  awake,  so  that  the  movements  which  the  individual  performs  are  per- 
fectly adapted  to  their  object;  indeed  it  has  freauently  occurred,  that  the 
power  of  balancing  the  body  has  been  so  remarkably  exercised  in  this  condi- 
tion, that  sleep-wadkers  have  traversed  narrow  and  difficult  paths,  over  which 
they  could  not  have  passed  in  open  day,  when  conscious  of  their  danger.  In 
Somnambulism,  as  in  Dreaming,  there  is  an  evident  want  of  voluntary  control 
over  the  thoughts ;  their  succession  is  more  influenced,  however,  by  impres- 
sions received  from  without,  than  it  is  in  dreaming ;  and  hence  the  mind  may 
sometimes  be  easily  guided  into  a  particular  train,  by  properly  directing  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  organs.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  impressions  which  do  not  in  some  degree  harmonize  with  the  train  of 
ideas,  are  not  received  by  the  mind ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  applied  to 
the  correction  of  the  erroneous  notions  which  possess  it.  But  there  are  many 
different  shades  in  the  condition  of  the  mind,  between  Dreaming  and  Som- 
nambuUsm,  the  individual  being,  in  some  cases,  much  less  conscious  of  ex- 
ternal objects  than  he  is  in  others.  In  some  instances  it  appears  as  if  the 
mind  was  so  wholly  engrossed  in  a  particular  train  of  thought,  that  it  could 
not  be  affected  by  any  new  sensations,  so  that  there  is  even  an  unconscious- 
ness of  those  which  produce  pain ;  this  has  its  parallel  in  the  waking  state. 
A  very  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  state  of  Somnambulism,  is  the  com- 
plete isolation  which  commonly  exists  between  the  trains  of  thought  which 
then  occupy  the  mind  and  its  operations  during  the  waking  hours ;  so  that 
in  neither  state  is  there  a  remembrance  of  what  passes  in  the  other.  There 
is  usually  this  difference,  however ; — that  the  mental  operations  which  take 
place  in  Somnambulism  are,  like  those  of  dreaming,  frequently  suggested  by 
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what  has  previously  been  occupying  the  mind ;  whilst  these  seem  to  leave  no 
impression  to  be  retraced  in  the  waking  state,  though  all  that  passes  in  one 
fit  of  Somnambulism  may  be  recollected  in  the  next.  This  has  been  most 
remarkably  observed  in  the  phenomena  of  that  curious  state  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Double  Consciousness  ;*  in  this,  the  form  of  Somnambulism 
in  which  there  is  a  consciousness  of  external  impressions,  seems  to  alternate 
with  the  condition  of  ordinary  mental  activity,  and  the  individual  leads  (as  it 
were^  two  distinct  lives,  recollecting  in  each  condition  what  happened  in 
previous  states  of  the  same  character,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  other.t 

297.  We  have  thus  witness^  several  varieties  in  the  condition  of  the  bodily 
system,  depending  upon  partial  or  complete  suspension  of  the  functional  activity 
of  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Sensorv  ganglia.  There  is  no  normal  con- 
dition of  the  Spinal  system,  which  at  all  corresponds  with  these ;  since  its 
operations  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  organic 
functions,  that  the  suspension  of  them  necessarily  induces  the  cessation  of  the 
latter.  This  is  especially  the  case,  however,  in  regard  to  the  Respiratory 
ganglion ;  for  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Spinal  Cord  maybe  removed,  with- 
out the  interruption  of  the  movements  which  are  dependent  on  that  segment 
of  it.  Cases  have  occurred,  however,  in  which  the  natural  performance  even 
of  these  has  been  partially  or  entirely  suspended ;  and  in  which  the  main- 
tenance of  life  has  for  a  time  been  effected,  by  a  voluntary  exertion  of  the 
muscles  of  Respiration.  The  influence  of  the  Will  upon  the  general  motor 
apparatus  of  Man,  seems  to  predominate  so  greatly  over  the  Reflex  action  of 
the  Spinal  Cord,  that  few  phenomena  which  are  attributable  to  the  latter 
ordinarily  present  themselves ;  these  are  manifested,  however,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Brain  over  any  part  is  cut  offi  as  is  seen  in  certain  cases  of 
pardysis.  These  morbid  comitions  present  us,  also,  with  illustrations  of  other 
effects  of  the  interruption  of  the  communication  between  the  nervous  centres 
and  particular  sets  of  muscles.  Thus,  the  influence  of  the  Will  may  be  cut 
off,  although  that  of  the  Instincts,  Emotions,  and  Reflex  Function  may  remain ; 
or  the  respondence  of  the  muscles  to  Emotion  may  be  prevented,  whilst  they 
are  still  capable  of  Voluntary  control,  or  of  Reflex  action.  Such  cases  seem 
to  point  very  clearly  to  three  distinct  primary  centres  of  nervous  agency  ;— 
and  to  these,  the  Cerebrum,  Sensory  Ganglia,  and  Spinal  Cord  (including  the 
Medulla  Oblongata)  have  been  here  assigned  as  the  instruments.  We  shall 
next  inquire  into  some  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  which  seem  due 
to  the  irregular  action  of  these ;  and  in  this  we  shall  be  chiefly  guided  by  the 
researches  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  which  have  been  already  slightly  glanced  at  (§  21 1, 

298.  Of  the  Convulsive  diseases,  it  appears  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  may  be  attributed  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  Spinal  System  of  nerves. — 
So  completely  does  the  power  of  producing  convulsive  movements  appear 
limited  to  that  and  to  the  Emotional  system,  (no  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
Cerebral  substance  being  effectual  in  exciting  such  movements,  §  286)  that, 

*  Much  interestiDg  inforination  on  this  and  other  sobjects  alladed  to  in  this  section 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Abercrombie's  Treatise  on  the  Intellectual  Functions. 

t  In  regard  to  the  curious  phenomena  which  are  produced  by  the  so-called  Mesmeric 
influence,  the  author  prefers  not  offering,  for  the  present,  any  decided  opinion.  He  has 
seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  they  are  deserving  of  investigation  ;  and  to  the  inquiry 
into  their  true  character  and  causes,  he  purposes  to  devote  himself  as  opportunity  may 
serve.  But  there  are  so  many  sources  of  fallacy  in  the  mode  in  which  such  inquiries 
have  been  usually  conducted,  that  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  by  relying  on  the  testimony 
of  others,  however  elevated  their  characters  may  be  above  the  mere  suspicion  of 
deception,  and  however  firmly  he  might  rest  upon  their  evidence,  in  regard  to  subjects 
of  a  less  complex  nature. 
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where  convulsions  present  themselves  during  diseases  whkh  appear  limited 
to  the  Brain,  we  may  infer  that  one  of  these  systems  is  involved.  Dr.  M. 
Hall  has  recently  pointed  out,  that  this  complication  is  due  to  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  fibres  of  the  Spinal  nerves  distributed  upon  the  Dura  Mater, 
and  other  serious  and  fibrous  membranes ;  for  convulsive  actions  may  be  in- 
duced by  pinching  these  membranes,  or  otherwise  irritating  them.  Of  the 
distinct  forms  or  combinations,  of  which  the  class  of  convulsive  disorders  is 
composed,  Tetanus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive.  This  disease 
is  evidently  dependent  upon  a  state  of  undue  excitability  of  the  whole  Spinal 
System;  and  this  may  be  produced  by  different  causes.  That  which  is 
termed  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  the  centres ;  it  may 
result  in  Man  from  the  operation  of  various  predisposing  and  exciting  causes ; 
and  may  be  artificially  induced  in  Animals  by  the  administration  of  Strychnia. 
In  the  traumatic  form  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  state  has  its  origin  in  a  local 
injury ;  and  the  irritation  propagated  from  this,  and  operating  through  the 
Spinal  Cord,  may  be  itself  a  cause  of  many  of  the  convulsive  movements. 
£kit,  when  the  irritable  state  is  once  established  in  the  nervous  centres,  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  muscles  may  be  excited  by  any  stimuli,  and  even  almost 
entirely  without  external  causes.  Hence  it  is  that,  whilst  the  amputation  of 
the  injured  part  is  not  unfrequently  the  means  of  saving  the  patient,  if  per- 
formed sufficiently  early,  it  is  attended  with  no  benefit  if  delayed.  The 
Cerebral  apparatus  is  entirely  unaffected  in  this  disorder ;  but  the  nerves  of 
deglutition  are  usually  those  first  influenced  by  it ;  those  of  respiration,  how- 
ever, being  soon  affected,  as  also  those  of  the  trunk  in  general.  The  condition 
termed  Hydrophobia  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  traumatic  Tetanus,  diffTering 
chiefiy  in  the  mode  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  affected.  The  irritable 
state  of  the  nervous  centres  results  from  a  local  injury  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  and 
here,  too,  the  early  removal  of  the  part  is  very  desirable  as  a  means  of  pre- 
vention ;  although,  when  the  malady  has  once  reached  the  centres,  it  is  of  no 
use.  The  muscles  of  respiration  and  deglutition  are,  as  in  Tetanus,  those 
spasmodically  affected  in  the  first  instance ;  but  there  is  this  curious  difference 
in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  excited  to  action, — that,  whilst  in  Tetanus  the 
stimulus  operates  through  the  true  Spinal  Cord  (either  centrally,  or  by  being 
conveyed  from  the  periphery),  in  Hydrophobia  it  is  often  conducted  from  the 
ganglia  of  special  sense,  or  even  from  the  brain ;  so  that  the  sight  or  sound  of 
fluids,  or  even  the  idea  of  them,  occasions— equaJly  with  their  contact,  or  with 
that  of  a  current  of  air — the  most  distressing  convulsions.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  as  if  the  Emotional  system  of  nerves  was  involved  in  it. 

299.  Epilepsy  is  another  convulsive  disease,  principally  involving  the  Spinal 
Cord,  but  partly  affecting  the  Brain.  The  predisposition  to  convulsive  move- 
ments may  depend  upon  many  causes ;  but  the  movements  themselves  are  in 
general  immediately  excited  by  some  local  irritation,  as  by  the  presence  of  undi- 
gested matter  in  the  stomach,  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  &c.,  although  fre- 
quently also  from  causes  purely  mental.  The  convulsive  movements  usually 
aflfect  the  muscular  system  very  extensively ;  acting  especially  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  ingestion  and  egestion.  The  Brain  is  evidently  much  concerned  in  the 
disease,  however;  as  is  evident  from  the  numerous  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  clearly  traced  to  some  local  aflfection  of  that  organ,  as  well  as  from  the 
loss  of  consciousness  which  accompanies  the  convulsion.  Many  forms  of  that 
protean  malady.  Hysteria,  are  attended  with  a  similar  irritability  of  the  Ner- 
vous Centres ;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  diflference  in  the  two  cases, — that 
the  morbid  phenomena  of  Hysteria,  whilst  they  often  simulate  those  of  Teta- 
nus, Hydrophobia,  Epilepsy,  &c.,  are  evidently  dependent  upon  a  state  of  the 
system  of  a  much  less  abnonnal  character,  being  reUeved  by  very  mild  reme- 
dies, and  being  often  capable  of  prevention  by  a  strong  eflbrt  of  the  will.    Dr. 
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Hall  has  pointed  out  an  important  distinction  between  Epilepsy  and  Hysteria, 
which  materially  influences  the  proximate  danger  of  the  paroxysm  of  each 
respectively;  in  the  former,  the  larynx  is  convulsively  closed  and  partial 
asphyxia  is  the  necessary  result,  if  the  access  of  air  be  too  long  prevented,  so 
that  venous  congestion  ensues,  increasing  the  disorder  of  the  nervous  centres 
even  to  a  fatal  degree ;  in  Hysteria,  on  the  contrary,  much  as  the  larynx  is 
affected,  it  is  not  usually  closed.  Cases  sometimes  present  themselves,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  Hysteric  paroxysm  assumes  the  Epileptic  character,  the 
larynx  being  closed  during  expiration,  so  as  to  produce  alarming  results. 

800.  The  foregoing  are  the  chief  general  spasmodic  diseases  in  which  the 
Spinal  system  of  nerves  is  evidently  involved  ;♦  but  there  are  many  others  of 
a  more  local  character.  Such  are  the  various  forms  of  Spasmodic  Asthma,  the 
attacks  of  which  generally  result  from  some  internal  irritation,  either  in  the 
lungs  themselves  or  in  the  digestive  system,  producing  a  reflex  action  upon  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  Croup-like  Convulsion,  or  Crow- 
ing Inspiration  of  Infants,  again,  is  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  glottis,  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  constrictors  of  the  larynx. 
This  spasmodic  action  may  be  induced  by  various  kinds  of  irritation ;  such  as 
that  occasioned  by  teething,  by  the  presence  of  undigested  food,  or  by  intestinal 
disorder.  In  the  crowing  inspiration,  the  larynx  is  partially  closed;  when  the 
spasm  is  severe,  however,  there  is  complete  occlusion  of  the  passage ;  and 
forcible  efl!brts  at  expiration  are  made,  which  induce,  as  in  epilepsy,  a  severe 
degree  of  venous  congestion,  and  this  reacts  upon  the  nervous  centres,  aggra- 
vating the  previous  disorder  of  their  condition.  The  present  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  functions  of  the  laryngeal  nerves,  and  of  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  appears  to  render  inadmissible  the  explanation  of  it  given  not  long 
since  by  Dr.  H.  Ley,  who  attributed  it  to  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
occasioned  by  pressure.  Spasmodic  closure  of  the  larynx  may  occur  from 
other  causes.  When  the  rima-glottidis  is  narrowed,  by  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  substance  of  its  walls,  it  is  very  Uable  to  be  completely  closed  by  spas- 
modic action,  to  which  the  unduly  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
will  furnish  many  sources  of  excitement.  Choking,  again,  does  not  result  so 
much  from  the  pressure  of  the  food  on  the  air-passages  themselves,  as  from  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  larynx,  excited  by  this ;  and  the  dislodgment  of  the 
morsel  by  an  act  of  vonKting  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  obtaininc;  relief. 
Tenesmus  and  Strangury  are  well-known  forms  of  spasmodic  muscular  con- 
traction, excited  by  local  irritation  acting  through  the  Spinal  system.  The 
abnormal  action  which  leads  to  Abortion  is  frequently  excited  in  the  same 
manner ;  how  far  the  uterus  itself  is  called  into  contraction  by  the  ordinary 
spinal  nerves,  is  a  question  as  yet  undecided ;  but  the  facts  abready  stated  leave 
no  doubt,  that  stimuli  operating  on  these  may  act  upon  it  through  the  Sympa- 
thetic, into  which  their  fibres  pass  (§  203).  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that,  in  abortion,  as  in  ordinary  parturition,  many  muscles  are  called  in, 

*  Chorea  is  ranked  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  as  a  disease  of  the  Spinal  System  of  nerves;  bat 
this  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  correct  determination.  It  is  true  that  there  is  consi- 
derable irregularity  in  the  ordinary  ReHex  actions;  but  the  irregularity  is  still  greater  in 
those  to  which  Volition  or  Emotion  is  the  stimulus.  Moreover,  the  body  is  at  rest  during 
sleep;  and  the  ** Spinal  system  never  sleeps."  The  frequent  origin  of  the  disease  in 
caubes  which  have  excited  strong  mental  emotions,  and  the  effect  of  even  moderate  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings  in  greatly  aggravating  the  movements  of  the  body,  seem  to  indicate 
the  connection  of  this  disease  with  the  Emotional  system  of  nerves.  Stammering  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Chorea  affecting  the  muscles  of  voice:  of  this,  more  hereafter 
(Chap.  ti.).  In  Paralysis  Agiians,  it  m^y  be  usually  observed  that  the  voluntary  actions 
are  much^more  affected  than  the  reflex;  the  latter,  indeed,  not  in  general  manifesting  any 
disturbance.  An  interesting  and  well-marked  case  of  this  disease  has  been  mentioned 
to  the  author  by  Dr.  W.  Budd,  in  which  softening  was  found  in  the  Crura  Cerebri. 
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to  aid  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which  are  strictly  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Spinal  system.  There  is  a  form  of  Incontinence  of  urine,  which  is  very 
analogous  to  the  morbid  action  just  described;  the  sphincter  has  its  due 
power;  but  the  stimulus  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  excessive  in 
strength  and  degree,  owing  to  the  acridity  of  the  urine  or  other  causes.  The 
part  of  the  bladder  upon  which  this  appears  chiefly  to  act,  is  the  trigonum 
(which  is  well  known  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  irritation  of  calculi  than  the 
rest  of  the  internal  surface) ;  and  Sir  C.  Bell  advises  young  persons  who  suf- 
fer during  the  night  from  this  very  disagreeable  complaint,  to  lie  -upon  the 
belly  instead  of  the  back,  so  that  the  contact  of  the  urine  with  the  trigonum 
may  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible. 

301.  One  of  the  most  famihar  examples  of  the  pathological  excitement  of 
the  true  Spinal  system,  is  the  act  of  Vomiting ;  and,  as  Dr.  M.  Hall  justly 
remarks,  the  special  function  of  this  system  nowhere  receives  better  illustra- 
tion. The  act  may  be  excited  in  various  ways.  Thus,  it  results  from  the 
tickling  of  the  fauces  with  a  feather  or  with  the  finger ;  but  if  the  feather  be 
carried  too  far  down,  an  act  of  deglutition  is  induced,  instead  of  vomiting.* 
«In  this  instance  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  perhaps  also  the  fifth  pair,  are  the 
nerves  by  which  the  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  Vomit- 
ing, again,  may  be  induced  by  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach ;  and 
here  the  pneumogastric  is  evidently  the  exciter.  When  it  takes  place  as  a 
result  of  pregnancy,  or  of  some  intestinal  irritation,  the  stimulus  must  be  con- 
veyed either  through  one  of  the  ordinary  Spinal  nerves  or  through  the  Sym- 
pathetic. But  it  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  sight,  smell,  or  taste  of  any 
disagreeable  object,  or  by  the  mere  conception  of  it,  or  by  mental  emotion 
simply.  In  this  case,  the  stimulus  appears  to  be  received  by  the  ganglia  of 
special  sense,  and  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  the  muscles  concerned,  as  by 
the  Spinal  Cord  or  Medulla  Oblongata  in  the  former  case.  When  Vomiting 
is  excited  by  the  introduction  of  emetic  substances  into  the  blood  (§  199),  it  is 
probable  tbiat  their  stimulation  chiefly  operates  through  the  extended  plexus 
of  nerves,  spread  out  by  the  Sympathetic  upon  the  wafls  of  the  blood-vesseb ; 
but  the  irritant  action  of  the  substance  upon  the  nervous  centres  may  be  also 
concerned.  In  regard  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the  act  of  Vomiting  is 
produced,  considerable  diflTerence  of  opinion  has  existed.  The  old  doctrine 
was,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  simple  contraction  of  the  stomach  itself; 
but  Magendie  proved  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  by  substituting  a  bladder 
for  the  stomach  of  an  animal,  and  then  injecting  a  solution  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony into  its  blood,  which  immediately  caused  the  emptying  of  the  bladder, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  muscles ;  these  muscles  he  considered  to 
be  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  the  conjoint  actions  of  which  would 
be  a  pecuHarity  observed  in  no  other  instance.  By  Dr.  M.  Hall,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  act  of  vomiting  is,  Uke  the  expulsion  of  the 
f(£tus,  urine,  faeces,  &c.,  an  expiratory  effort,  modified  in  its  effects  by  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  sphincters.  It  bears,  indeed,  great  resemblance  to 
the  act  of  coughing ;  diflTering  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  Vomiting  the  larynx  is 
closed  during  the  whole  operation,  whilst  it  is  only  closed  moraentanly  in 
coughing ;  and  also  that  in  coughing  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is 
closed,  whilst  in  vomiting  it  is  opened.     In  this  view,  the  accuracy  of  which 

*  This  has  btCD  the  cause  of  many  accidents.    Patients  have  tickled  the  fauces  with 
a  feather,  in  order  to  excite  vomilinff :  and.  having  introduced  it  too  far  into  the  pha- 
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has  been  proved  by  experiment,  the  diaphragm  is  quite  inert.  A  curious  case 
has  been  rec(>rded  by  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes,*  in  which  vomiting  took  place 
from  the  stomach  of  a  man,  who  was  found  after  death  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
very  remarkable  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  viscera, — the  stomach 
lying  in  the  thorax,  which  cavity  communicated  with  the  abdomen  by  an 
opening  in  the  diaphragm,  giving  passage  to  the  oesophagus  and  duodenum. 
This  case  was  regarded  by  its  reporters  as  proving  that  vomiting  might  take 
place  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  alone ;  but  ii  can  scarcely  be  held  to  justify 
this  conclusion ;  since,  the  diaphragm  being  entirely  passive,  the  abdominal 
muscles  would  have  the  same  power  of  emptying  the  stomach  as  they  would 
possess  over  the  lungs.  The  conformity  of  the  act  of  vomiting  with  that  of 
expiration,  js  further  shown  by  the  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  will  take  place,  when  it  is  distended  by  the  deglutition  of  food  that  can- 
not pass  into  the  stomach,  on  account  of  an  obstruction  at  the  cardia. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


ON  SENSATION,  AND  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES^ 

I.  Of  Sensation  in  general, 

802.  By  the  term  Sensation  is  rightly  understood  that  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  mind,  by  which  we  become  aware  of  an  impression  made  upon 
some  part  of  the  body ;  or,  in  a  briefer  form  of  expression,  it  may  be  defined 
to  be  the  conscumsness  of  an  impression.  Some  physiologists  have,  it  is  true, 
spoken  of  a  sensation  without  consciousness  $  but  it  seems  very  desirable  thus 
to  limit  the  term ;  since  the  word  impression  may  be  very  well  applied  to 
designate  the  change  produced  in  the  afierent  nerves  by  an  external  cause 
up  to  the  point  at  which  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  it.  We  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  impressions  communicated  to  the  Spinal  Cord  may 
there  excite  motor  actions,  without  occasioning  true  Sensation ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  with  the  Brain  only,  that  the  Mind  possesses  the  relation  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  such  a  change  in  it.  Hence  the  Brain  is  spoken  of 
as  the  Sensorium,  For  the  reasons  already  given  (§  261),  it  seems  probable 
that  the  ganglia  of  Special  Sensation  share  in  this  function  with  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres.  The  afferent  nervous  fibres,  which  connect  the  various  parts 
of  the  body  with  the  Brain,  are  termed  sensory.  This  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  those  which  terminate  in  the  Spinal  Cord ;  but  as  the  impressions 
which  these  convey  do  not  produce  sensations,  it  seems  desirable  to  avoid 
thus  designating  them ;  and  the  term  excitor,  proposed  by  Ehr.  M.  Hall,  is 
much  preferable.  Every  afferent  spinal  nerve,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  sen- 
sory and  of  excitor  fibres ;  and  these  may  be  distributed  in  very  different  pro- 
portions  to  different  parts.  Of  the  excitor  fibres,  enough  has  been  already 
said.  Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  endowed  with  sensory  fibres,  and 
impressions  on  which,  therefore,  give  rise  to  sensation,  are  ordinarily  spoken 
of  as  sensible  /  and  different  parts  are  spoken  of  as  sensible  in  difierent  de- 


*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  t* 
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grees,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  sensation  which  is  produced  hy  a  cor- 
responding impression  on  each. 

303.  In  accordance  with  what  was  formerly  stated  (§  118)  of  the  depend- 
ence of  all  nervous  action  on  the  continuance  of  the  capiUary  circulation, 
especially  at  the  extremities  of  the  fibres,  it  is  found  that  the  sensory  nerves 
are  distributed  pretty  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  blood-vessels ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  non-vascular  tissues, — such  as  the  epidermis,  hair,  nails,  car- 
tilage, and  bony  substance  of  the  teeth/— no  nerves  exist,  and  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  sensibility ;  and  in  those  whose  vascularity  is  trifling,  the 
sensibility  is  dull,  as  is  the  case  with  bones,  tendons,  ligaments,  fibrous  mem- 
branes, and  other  parts  whose  functions  are  simply  mechanical,  and  even  with 
serous  and  areolar  membranes.  Many  of  these  textures  are  acutely  sensible, 
however,  under  certain  circumstances ;  thus,  although  tendons  and  hgaments 
may  be  wounded,  burned,  &c.,  with  little  or  no  consciousness  of  the  injury, 
they  cannot  be  stretched  without  considerable  pain ;  and  the  fibrous,  serous, 
and  areolar  tissues,  when  their  vascularity  is  increased  by  inflammation,  also 
become  extremely  susceptible  of  painful  impressions.  All  very  vascular  parts, 
however,  do  not  possess  acute  sensibility :  the  muscles,  for  instance,  are  fur- 
nished with  a  large  supply  of  blood,  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  peculiar 
function ;  but  they  are  not  sensible  in  by  any  means  the  same  proportion. 
Even  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves  of  special  sensation,  ap- 
pears to  be  destitute  of  this  property ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  lining  the  interior  of  the  several  viscera,  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary condition,  are  much  less  sensible  than  the  membranes  which  cover  those 
viscera,  although,  so  plentifully  supplied  with  blood  for  their  especial  purposes. 
The  most  sensible  of  all  parts  of  the  body  is  the  Skin,  in  which  the  sensory 
nerves  spread  themselves  out  into  a  minute  network  ;  and  even  of  this  tissue, 
the  sensibility  difl^ers  greatly  in  different  parts.  The  organs  of  special  sensa- 
tion are,  by  the  pecuUar  character  of  the  nerves  with  which  they  are  supplied, 
rendered  sensible  to  impressions  of  a  particular  kind  :  thus,  the  eye  is  sensible 
to  light,  the  ear  to  sound,  &c. ;  and  whatever  amount  of  ordinary  sensibiUty 
they  possess,  is  dependent  upon  other  sensory  nerves.  The  eye,  for  example, 
contrary  to  the  usual  notions,  is  a  very  insensible  ^art  of  the  body,  unless 
aflfected  with  inflammation ;  for  though  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers 
its  surface,  and  which  is  prolonged  from  the  skin,  is  acutely  sensible  to  some 
kinds  of  impressions,  the  interior  is  by  no  means  so,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  operated  much  on  the  eye.  And  there  are  many  parts  of  the  body, 
that  are  supplied  with  the  common  sensory  nerves,  which  convey  to  the  mind 
impressions  of  particular  kinds  with  much  greater  readiness  than  they  com- 
municate those  of  a  different  description. 

304.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  vascularity  of  a  part  is  an  essential  condition 
of  its  sensibility  ?  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  tissue  should  be  peculiarly  sen- 
sible, because  it  is  highly  vascular ;  since  its  large  supply  of  blood  may  be 
required  for  other  purposes.  It  is  not  simple  vascularity,  however,  which  is 
necessary,  but  rather  an  active  capillary  circulation ;  any  cause  which  retards 
this,  deadens  the  sensibility,  as  is  well  seen  in  regard  to  cold ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  increase  in  its  energy  produces  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
sensibility,  as  is  peculiarly  evident  in  the  active  congestion  which  usually 
precedes  inflammation.  Acute  sensibility  to  external  impressions  may  arise, 
however,  not  only  from  abnormal  activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  organ  or 
part  itself,  but  from  the  same  condition  affecting  that  part  of  the  sensorium  in 
which  the  impressions  are  received.  Thus,  in  active  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  the  most  ordinary  external  impressions  produce  sensations 
of  an  unbearable  violence;  and  there  are  some  pecuhar  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system,  known  under  the  name  of  hysterical,  in  which  the  patients 
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manifest  the  same  discomfort,  even  when  the  circulation  is  in  a  feeble,  rather 
than  an  excited  state.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous 
membranes  lining  the  internal  organs,  is  less  exalted  by  the  state  of  inflamma- 
tion, than  is  that  of  most  other  parts  ;  and  in  this  arrangement  we  may  trace 
a  wise  and  beneficent  provision  ;  since,  were  it  otherwise,  the  functions  neces- 
sary to  life  could  not  be  perfonned  without  extreme  distress,  with  a  very  mo- 
derate amount  of  disorder  in  the  viscera.  If  a  joint  is  inflamed,  we  can  give 
it  rest ;  but  to  the  actions  of  the  alimentary  canal  we  can  give  Httle  voluntary 
respite. 

305.  The  feelings  of  Pain  or  Pleasure,  which  are  connected  with  particular 
sensations,  cannot,  (for  the  most  part  at  least)  be  explained  upon  any  other 

Erinciple  than  that  of  the  necessary  association  of  these  feelings,  by  an  original 
tw  of  our  nature,  with  the  sensations  in  question.  As  a  general  rule  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  violent  excitement  of  any  sensation  is  disagreeable,  even 
when  the  same  sensation  in  a  moderate  degree  may  be  a  source  of  extreme 
pleasure.  This  is  the  case  alike  with  those  impressions  which  are  communi- 
cated through  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  tasle,  as  with  those  that 
are  received  through  the  nerves  of  ^common  sensation ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  final  cause  of  the  association  of  painful  feelings  with  such  violent 
excitement,  is  to  stimulate  the  individual  to  remove  himself  from  what  would 
be  injurious  in  its  eflTects  upon  the  system.  Thus,  the  pain  resulting  from 
violent  pressure  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  or  from  the  proximity  of  a  heated 
body,  gives  warning  of  the  danger  of  injury,  and  excites  mental  operations 
destined  to  remove  the  part  from  the  influence  of  the  injurious  cause ;  and 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  loss  of  sensibiUty  is  frequently  the  iildirect  occa- 
sion of  severe  lesions, — the  individual  not  receiving  the  customary  intimation 
that  an  injurious  process  is  taking  place.  Instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
severe  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  air-passages  has  resulted 
from  the  efllects  of  ammoniacal  vapours,  introduced  into  them  during  a  state  of 
syncope, — the  patient  not  receiving  that  notice  of  the  irritation  which  would, 
in  an  active  condition  of  his  nervous  sjTstem,  have  prevented  him  from  inhahng 
the  noxious  agent.  It  is  a  general  rule,  with  regard  to  all  sensations,  however, 
that  their  intensity  is  much  affected  by  habit ;  being  greatly  diminished  by 
frequent  and  continual  repetition.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  different  degree 
of  attention  which  the  sensations  excite  in  the  mind ;  but  there  are  many  facts 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a  change  in 
the  degree  in  which,  after  frequent  repetition,  they  impress  the  consciousness 
itself.  Thus,  most  persons  are  readily  awoke  from  a  sound  sleep  by  a  trifling 
noise,  if  the  sound  be  of  a  kind  which  they  are  unaccustomed  to  hear ;  but 
after  a  few  repetitions,  the  sound  loses  its  eflfect,  unless  its  intensity  be  increased. 
Of  this,  every  one  has  had  experience,  who  has  occasionally  made  use  of  an 
alarum  to  arouse  him  for  a  few  mornings  in  succession.  It  is  curious  also, 
that  the  feelings  of  pain  or  pleasure,  which  unaccustomed  sensations  excite, 
are  often  exchanged  for  each  other,  when  the  system  is  habituated  to  them ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  impressions  communicated  through 
the  organs  of  smell  and  taste.  There  are  many  articles  in  common  use  among 
mankind, — such  as  Tobacco^  Fermented  liquors,  &c.,  the  use  of  which  cannot 
be  said  to  produce  a  natural  enjoyment,  since  it  is  at  first  unpleasant  to  most 
persons ;  and  yet  it  first  becomes  tolerable,  then  agreeable ;  and  at  last  the 
want  of  them  is  felt  as  a  painful  privation,  and  the  stimulus  must  be  applied 
in  an  increasing  degree,  in  order  to  produce  the  usual  eflfect. 

308.  The  general  law,  that  sensations  are  blunted  by  frequent  repetition, 
may  perhaps  be  connected  with  certain  other  general  facts,  which  lie  under 
the  observation  of  every  one.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vividness  of  sensa- 
tions depends  rather  on  the  degree  of  change  which  they  produce  in  the 
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system  than  on  the  absolute  amount  of  the  impressing  cause ;  and  this  is  alike 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  special  and  the  ordinary  sensations.  Thus,  our 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  entirely  governed  by  the  previous  condition  of 
the  parts  affected ;  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  experiment  of  putting  one 
hand  in  hot  water,  the  other  in  cold,  and  then  transferring  both  to  tepid  water, 
which  will  seem  cool  to  one  hand,  and  warm  to  the  other.  Every  one  knows, 
too,  how  much  more  we  are  affected  by  a  warm  day  at  the  commencement  of 
summer,  than  by  an  equally  hot  day  later  in  the  season.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  light  and  sound,  smell  and  taste.  A  person  going  out  of  a 
totally  dark  room  into  one  moderately  bright,  is  for  the  time  painfully  impressed 
by  the  light,  but  soon  becomes  habituated  to  it ;  whilst  another,  who  enters  it 
from  a  room  brilliantly  illiuninated,  will  consider  it  dark  and  gloomy.  Those 
who  are  constantly  exposed  to  very  loud  noises,  become  almost  unconscious  oi 
them,  and  are  even  undisturbed  by  them  in  illness  ;*  and  the  medical  student 
well  knows,  that  even  the  effluvia  of  the  dissecting-room  are  not  perceived, 
when  the  organ  of  smell  is  habituated  to  them ;  although  an  intermission  of 
sufficient  length  would,  in  either  instance,  occasion  a  renewal  of  the  first  un- 
pjeasant  feeUngs,  when  the  individual  is  again  subjected  to  the  impression. 

307.  Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  Impressions  made  upon  the  organs 
of  sense  continue  fbr  a  time,  after  the  cause  of  the  impression  has  ceased.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  a  musical  tone,  which  seems  perfectly  continuous,  results 
from  a  series  of  consecutive  vibrations,  foUowing  each  other  with  a  certain 
rapidity :  and  that  a  Une  or  circle  of  light  is  produced  by  a  luminous  body 
moving  with  a  certain  velocity.  Now  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  changes, 
of  which  the  efiects  thus  transiently  remain  upon  the  nerves  of  sense,  are  more 
permanently  impressed  upon  the  sensorium;  since,  as  formerly  shown  (§291), 
we  can  only  in  this  manner  account  for  the  phenomena  of  Memory,  and  for  the 
effects  produced  upon  this  power,  by  material  changes  in  the  brain.  Hence 
the  diminution  in  the  force  of  sensations,  which  is  the  consequence  of  their 
habitual  recurrence,  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  these  two  general 
facts, — the  persistence  oi  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the  sensorium, — 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  a  change  in  its  state,  when  a  sensory  impression 
is  brought  to  it,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  with  one  already  registered  there : 
the  degree  in  which  the  consciousness  is  excited,  being  dependent,  as  just 
stated,  not  upon  the  absolute  degree  of  the  impressing  cause,  but  upon  the 
amount  of  change  which  it  produces  in  the  sensorial  apparatus.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  perfect  conformity  between  the  law  of  sensation,  and  that  of 
muscular  contraction ;  for  stimuli  which  excite  the  latter,  usually  lose  their 
force  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  repetition.  Indeed,  both  may  be 
considered  as  results  of  the  more  general  laws  of  vitality;  for  the  actions  of 
other  tissues  follow  the  same  rule,  as  is  shown  by  the  tolerance  that  may  be 
gradually  established  in  the  system  of  medicinal  agents,  poisons,  &c.,  which 
would  have  at  first  produced  the  most  violent  effects,  when  given  in*  the  same 
amount. 

308.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  Sensation  that  we  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  material  world  around  us ;  and  that  its  changes  excite  mental  operations 
in  ourselves.  The  various  kinds  or  modes  of  Sensation  excite  in  us  various 
ideas  regarding  the  properties  of  matter ;  and  these  properties  are  known  to 
us  only  through  the  changes  which  they  produce  in  the  several  organs. 
Thus  a  man  tcrtally  blind  from  birth  can  form  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  light  or 
colours ;  nor  could  one  completely  deaf  have  any  just  conception  of  musical 

*  This  fact  is  very  well  known  in  the  manufactnriDg  districts ;  where  it  is  not  at  all 
tmcommon  for  a  family  to  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  forge-hammer;  and  those 
who  are  accastomed  to  the  noise  are  nnable  to  sleep  anywhere  else. 
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tones.  It  is  well  known  that  instances  exist  in  whicn,  from  some  imperfec- 
tion in  organization,  there  is  an  incapacity  for  distinguishing  colours  or  musical 
tones,  whilst  there  is  no  want  of  sensibility  to  light  or  sound ;  and  that  some 
persons  are  naturally  endowed  with  a  much  greater  range  of  the  sensory 
faculties  than  others  possess.  Hence  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable,  that 
there  are  properties  of  matter  of  which  none  of  our  senses  can  take  immediate 
cognizance ;  and  which  other  beings  might  be  formed  to  perceive,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  are  sensible  to  light,  sound,  &c.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that 
many  animals  are  affected  by  atmospheric  changes,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  actions  are  regarded  by  Man  as  indications  of  the  probable  state  of  the 
weather ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  a  less  degree  with  some  of  our  own 
species,  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  same  influences.  Now  the 
most  universal  of  all  the  qualities  or  properties  of  matter, — that,  in  fact,  on 
which  our  notion  of  it  is  founded, — is  resistance;  and  it  is  this  quality,  of 
which  the  knowledge  seems  most  universally  diffused  throughout  the  Ammai 
kingdom.  In  the  lowest  tribes,  we  find  that  contact  between  their  surface 
and  some  material  body  is  required  to  produce  sensation ;  and  beings  which 
cannot  be  made  conscious,  in  tnis  manner,  of  the  existence  of  something  ex- 
ternal to  themselves,  do  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  in  the  Animal  kingdom. 
Our  difficulty  lies  (as  heretofore  remarked,  §  1 13),  in  ascertaining  what  are 
to  be  regarded,  in  such  beings,  as  unequivocal  indications  of  consciousness. 
Those  animals  which  are  fixed  to  one  spot,  can  have  few  other  ideas  of  matter 
than  this  most  general  one  ;  but  in  those  which  have  the  power  of  locomotion, 
the  general  sensibility  of  the  surface  doubtless  communicates  to  them  some 
notion  of  the  character  of  the  body  over  which  they  move,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  learn  it  by  passing  the  hand  over  its  exterior.  We  shall  presently  see, 
however,  that  the  idea  of  the  shape  of  a  body  which  we  form  from  the  touch, 
results  from  a  very  complex  process ;  which  animals  of  the  lowest  grade  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  exercise.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  next  to  the 
mere  sense  of  resistance,  sensibility  to  temperature  is  the  most  universally 
diflused  through  the  Animal  kingdom ;  and  probably  the  consciousness  of 
luminosity  is  tne  next  in  the  extent  of  its  difTusion.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  from  observation  of  their  habits,  that  many  animals  are  susceptible  of 
the  influence,  and  are  directed  hy  the  guidance  of  light ;  whilst  their  organs 
are  not  adapted  to  receive  true  visual  impressions,  or  to  form  optical  images ; 
and  such  would  seem  to  be  the  function  of  the  red  spots,  frequently  seen  on 
prominent  parts  of  Animalcules,  the  lower  Articulata  and  Mollusca,  and  even 
of.  some  Radiata.  Wherever  these  are  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  their  struc- 
ture to  be  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  largely  supplied  with  nerves,  but  to 
be  (testitute  of  the  peculiar  organization  which  alone  constitutes  a  true  eye. 
The  sense  of  Taste  may  be  considered  as  a  refined  modification  of  that  of 
touch ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  exists  very  low  down  in  the  animal  scale, 
being  obviously  of  great  importance  in  the  selection  of  food ;  but  the  Anatomist 
has  no  means  of  ascertaining  where  this  refinement  exists,  and  where  it  does 
not ;  since  the  organs  of  taste  and  touch  are  so  similar.  The  sense  of  Hearing 
does  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  present  among  the  Invertebrate  animals,  except 
in  such  as  approach  most  neany  to  the  Yertebrata;  it  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  sonorous  vibrations  may  produce  an  effect  upon  the  system  of  those 
animals  which  do  not  receive  them  as  sound;  and  this  would  appear,  from  a 
fact  subsequently  to  be  mentioned  (§  320),  to  be  not  improbably  the  case  with 
regard  especially  to  aquatic  animals.  The  sense  of  Smell,  which  is  concerned 
with  one  of  the  least  general  properties  of  matter,  appears  to  be  the  least 
widely*  difl[used  among  the  whole  ;  being  only  possessed  in  any  high  degree 
by  Vertebrated  animals,  and  being  but  feebly  present  in  a  large  proportion  of 
these. 
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30§.  Besides  the  yarious  kinds  of  sensibility  which  have  been  just  enume- 
rated, there  are  others  which  are  ordinarily  associated  together  along  with 
the  sense  of  material  resistance  (and  its  several  modifications),  and  the  sense 
of  temperature,  under  the  head  of  Common  Sensation ;  but  several  of  them, 
especisdly  those  which  originate  in  the  body  itself,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
in  this  K^ht.  Such  are  the  feelings  of  Hunger  and  Thirst;  that  of  Nausea; 
that  of  distress  resulting  from  suspended  aeration  of  the  blood;  that  of  "sink- 
ing at  the  stomach,"  as  it  is  vulgarly  but  expressively  described,  which  results 
from  strong  mental  emotion;  that  of  the  venereal  excitement,  and  perhaps 
some  others.  Now  in  regard  to  all  these,  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  to  say,  whether  their  peculiarity  results  from  the  particular 
constitution  of  the  nerves  that  receive  and  convey  them,  or  only  from  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  impressing  causes,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  they  operate. 
Thug  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  nervcms  fibrils,  which  convey  from  the 
lungs  the  sense  of  distress  resuUing  from  deficient  aeration,  may  not  be  of  a 
difierent  character  from  those  which  convey  from  the  surface  of  the  air-pas- 
sages the  sense  of  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body.  But  as  we  know  that  all  the 
trunks,  akmcr  which  these  peculiar  impressions  travel,  do  minister  to  ordinary 
sensation,  whilst  the  nerves  of  truly  special  sensation  are  not  sensible  to  com- 
mon impressions,  it  is  evident  that  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  the  fibres  which  minister  to  these  sensations  with  those  of  the  usual  sensory 
character.  For  the  sense  of  temperature,  however,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
certain  that  a*  special  set  of  fibres  does  not  exist;  for  many  cases  are  on  record, 
in  which  it  has  been  lost,  whilst  the  ordinary  sense  of  tact  remained ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  preserved,  when  the  anaesthesia  is  in  other  respects  complete. 

810.  With  regard  to  all  kinds  of  sensation  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
change  of  which  the  mind  is  informed,  is  not  the  change  at  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  but  the  change  communicated  to  the  sensorium; 
hence  it  results,  that  external  agencies  can  give  rise  to  no  kind  of  sensation, 
which  cannot  also  be  produced  by  internal  causes,  exciting  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  nerves  in  their  course.  This  very  frequently  happens  in 
regard  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing;  flashes  of  light  being  seen,  and 
ringing  sounds  in  the  ears  being  heard,  when  no  external  stimulus  has  pro- 
duced such  impressions.  The  production  of  odorous  and  gustative  sensations 
from  internal  causes,  is  perhaps  less  common ;  but  the  sense  of  nausea  is  more 
fluently  excited  in  this  manner  than  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  nauseating 
substance  with  the  tongue  or  fauces.  The  various  phases  of  common  sen- 
sibility often  originate  thus :  and  it  is  an  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
distinctness  of  the  fibres  which  convey  the  impressions  of  temperature^that 
these  are  frequently  afiected, — a  person  being  sensible  of  heat  or  of  cniUi- 
ness  in  some  part  of  his  body,  without  any  real  alteration  of  its  temperature, — 
whilst  there  is  no  corresponding  affection  of  the  tactual  sensations.  The  most 
common  of  the  internal  causes  of  these  stdjective  sensations  (as  they  have 
been  termed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  objective  which  result  from  a  real 
material  object),  is  congestion  or  infiaihmation ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  this  cause,  operating  through  each  nerve,  produces  in  the  sensorium  the 
changes  to  which  that  nerve  is  usually  subservient.*  Thus,  congestion  ia  the 
nerves  of  common  sensation  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  pain  or  uneasiness;  but 
when  occurring  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  it  produces  flashes  of  light ;  and 
in  the  auditory  nerve  it  occasions  a  "  noise  in  the  ears."  It  maybe  observed, 
also,  of  some  external  causes,  that  they  tnay  excite  changes  in  the  sensorium 
through  several  different  channels ;  and  that  in  each  case  the  sensation  is 
characteristic  of  the  particular  nerve  on  which  the  impression  is  made.  Thus 
pressure,  which  produces  through  the  nerves  of  common  sensation  the  feeling 
20 
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of  resistance,  is  well  known  to  occasion,  when  exerted  on  the  eye,  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  and  colours ;  and,  when  made  with  some  violence  on  the  ear,  to 
produce  tinnitus  aurium.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  excite  sensations  of  taste  and 
smell  by  mechanical  irritation;  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Baly*  has  shown,  it  may 
readily  be  accomplished  in  regard  to  the  former.  The  sense  of  nausea  may 
be  easily  produced,  as  is  familiarly  known,  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
fauces.  The  stimulus  of  electricity  still  more  completely  possesses  the  power 
of  affecting  all  the  sensory  nerves,  with  the  changes  which  are  peculiar  to 
them ;  for,  by  proper  management,  an  individual  may  be  made  conscious  at 
the  same  time  of  flashes  of  ught,  of  distinct  sounds,  oi  a  phosphoric  odour,  of 
a  peculiar  taste,  and  of  pricking  sensations,  all  excited  by  the  same  cause,  the 
e^cts  of  which  are  modified,  according  to  the  respective  peculiarities  of  the 
instruments  through  which  it  operates.  But  although  there  are  some  stimuli 
which  can  produce  sensory  impre^ions  on  all  the  nerves  of  sensation,  it  will 
be  found  that  those,  to  which  any  one  organ  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  respond, 
produce  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  rest.  Thus  the  ear  cannot  distinguish  the 
slightest  difference  between  a  luminous  and  a  dark  object.  A  tuning-fork, 
wluch  when  laid  upon  the  ear  whilst  vibrating,  produces  a  distinct  musical 
tone,  excites  no  other  sensation  when  placed  upon  the  eye  than  a  shght  jarring 
feeling.  The  most  delicate  touch  cannot  distinguish  a  substance  which  is 
sweet  to  the  taste,  from  one  which  is  bitter;  nor  can  the  taste  (if  the  commu- 
nication between  the  mouth  and  the  nose  be  cut  off)  perceive  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  most  strongly-odoriferous  bodies. 

311.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  no  nerve  of  special  sensation  can,  by  any 
possibihty,  take  on  the  function  of  another.  How  far  the  nerves  of  common 
sensation  can,  under  any  circumstances,  perform  the  oflfices  usually  delegated 
to  those  of  special  sense,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  determine.  Com- 
parative Anatomy  seems  to  show  that,  in  the  lowest  animak  in  which  the 
rudiments  of  eyes  can  be  detected,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  nerves 
proceeding  to  these  organs,  and  the  rest;  and  there  would  appear  some  ground 
for  the  belief  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  special  organs  of  sensibility  are 
gradually  elaborated,  in  ascending  the  Animal  scale,  from  the  more  general 
apparatus,  and  are  not  merely  superadded  to  it.  Hence  we  may  conceive  the 
possibility  (though  there  is  no  proof  of  the  fact)  that  states  of  the  system  might 
occur,  in  which  a  change  in  the  common  sensory  nerves  might  produce  the 
sensation  of  light,  sound,  &c.  ■  But  it  is  quite  impossible  (so  far  at  least  as  our 
present  knowledge  of  physical  phenomena  permits  us  to  decide  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  any  thing)  that  distinct  visual  impressions  should  be  communi- 
cate(^  to  a  nerve,  except  through  the  mediation  of  such  an  optical  instrument 
as  the  eye ;  or  distinct  sonorous  impressions,  except  through  such  an  acoustic 
instrument  as  the  ear.  Hence  we  must  receive  with  the  greatest  caution 
the  wonderful  accounts  of  transference  of  sensation,  many  of  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  the  ofispring  of  deception.  Still  it  may  be  objected  that,  as 
we  are  so  totally  destitute  of  real  knowledge  as  to  the  mode  in  which  vision 
is  ordinarily  produced  by  inverted  images  upon  the  retina,  we  have  no  right  to 
assert  that  it  may  not  take  place  in  some  other  way,  and  perhaps  this  objec- 
tion should  lead  us  to  consider  the  phenomenon  rather  as  extremely  improbable^ 
than  as  impossible.  But  the  improbability  maybe  compared  to  tnat  of  a  stone 
ascending  hke  a  balloon,  or  a  piece  of  lead  floating  on  the  water ;  for  we  have 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  uhimate  cause  of  that  which  we  term  the  force  of 
Gravitation,  than  we  have  of  the  nature  of  Sensation. 

312.  The  peculiar  aptitudes  of  the  different  Sensory  nerves,  to  receive  and 
convey  impressions  of  various  kinds,  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  jproper- 

*  Translation  of  Mailer's  Physiology,  p.  1062,  note. 
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ties  inherent  in  themselves ;  just  as  we  consider  the  difierence  between  the 
afierent  nerves  in  general,  and  the  motor  nerves,  to  be  one  belonging  to  their 
own  constitution.  But  it  is  probable  that  there  are  also  different  lo<^ities  in 
the  Sensorium,  in  which  the  changes  to»which  they  give  rise  are  performed. 
This  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  phenomena  of  subjective  sensa- 
tion frequently  originate  in  peculiar  conditions  of  the  encephalon  itself,  and 
not  in  the  nervous  trunks  or  organs  of  sense ;  thus,  in  dreaming,  we  have 
frequently  very  vivid  pictures  of  external  objects  presented  to  our  minds ;  and 
we  sometimes  distinctly  hear  voices  and  musical  tones,  or  have  perceptions 
(though  this  is  less  c(mmion)  of  tastes  and  odours.  The  phenomena  of  spec- 
tral illusions  are  very  nearly  connected  with  those  of  dreaming ;  both  may  be 
in  some  degree  influenced  by  external  causes,  acting  upon  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation, which  are  misinterpreted  (as  it  were)  by  the  mind,  owing  to  its  state 
of  imperfect  operation ;  but  both  also  may  entirely  originate  in  the  central 
organs.  There  seems  to  be  no  difierence,  in  the  feehngs  of  the  individual, 
between  the  sensations  thus  originating,  and  those  which  are  produced  in  the 
usual  manner;  for  we  find  that,  unless  otherwise  convinced  by  their  own 
reason,  persons  who  witness  spectral  illusions  believe  as  firmly  in  the  reality 
of  the  objects  that  come  before  their  minds,  as  if  the  images  of  those  objects 
were  actually  formed  on  their  retina.  This  is  another  proof,  if  any  were 
wanting,  that  the  organ  of  sense,  and  the  nerve  belonging  to  it,  are  but  the 
instruments  by  which  certain  changes  are  produced  in  the  sensorium;  of 
which  changes,  and  not  of  the  immediate  impression  of  the  object,  the  sensa- 
tion really  consists.  It  seems  to  be  by  an  innate  law  of  our  constitution,  that 
these  subjective  sensations,  whether  originating  in  the  central  organs,  or  in 
the  course  of  the  nervous  trunks,  should  oe  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  ordi- 
nary situations  of  tbe  peripheral  terminations  of  those  nerves ;  even  though 
these  should  not  exist,  or  should  be  destitute  of  the  power  of  receiving  impres- 
sions. Thus,  afler  amputations,  the  patients  are  for  some  time  aflected  with 
sensations  (originating  probably  in  the  cut  extrejnities  of  the  nerves),  which 
they  refer  to  the  removed  extremities ;  the  same  has  been  noticed  in  regard  to 
the  eye,  as  well  when  it  has  been  completely  extirpated,  as  when  its  powers 
have  been  destroyed  by  disease.  The  effects  of  the  Taliacotian  operation  also 
exhibit  the  operation  of  this  law  in  a  curious  manner ;  for  until  the  flap  of 
skin,  from  which  the  new  nose  is  formed,  obtains  vascular  and  nervous  con- 
nections in  its  new  situation,  the  sensation  produced  by  touching  it  is  referred 
to  the  forehead.  Another  interesting  illustration  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
following  very  simple  experiment : — if  the  middle  finger  of  either  hand  be 
crossed  behind  the  fore-finger,  so  that  its  extremity  is  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
latter,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  fingers  thus  disposed  be  rolled  over  a  marble, 
pea,  or  other  round  body,  a  sensation  will  be  produced,  which,  if  uncorrected 
by  reason,  would  cause  the  mind  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
bodies ;  this  is  due  to  the  impression  being  made  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
radial  side  of  the  fore-finger,  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  middle  finger^ — two 
joints  which,  in  the  natural  position,  are  at  a  considerable  distance. 

313.  The  acuteness  of  particular  sensations  is  influenced  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  the  attention  they  receive  from  the  mind.  If  the  mind  be  entirely 
inactive,  as  in  profound  sleep,  no  sensation  whatever  is  produced  by  ordinary 
impressions ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  from  any  cause  strongly 
directed  upon  them,  impressions  very  feeble  in  themselves  produce  sensations 
of  even  painful  acuteness.  Every  one  knows  how  much  a  slight  itching  of 
some  part  of  the  surface  may  be  magnified,  by  the  direction  of  the  thoughts 
to  it ;  whilst  as  soon  as  they  are  forced  by  some  stronger  impression  into  an- 
other channel,  the  irritation  is  no  longer  felt.  To  the  traveler  in  warm  coun- 
tries, the  shrill  but  feeble  buzz  of  a  single  mosquito,  accidentaUy  enclosed 
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within  the  netting  that  surrounds  his  bed,  becomes  a  source  of  ahnost  inexpres- 
sible annoyance,  when  he  is  composing  himself  to  sleep :  and  every  one  is 
aware  how  vividly  other  sounds  are  perceived,  when  they  break  in  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night, — ^being  increased  in  strength,  not  only  by  the  contrast, 
but  by  absorbing  the  whole  attention.  An  interesting  experiment  is  mentioned 
by  MuUer,  which  shows  how  completely  the  mind  may  be  unconscious  of  im- 
pressions communicated  to  it  by  one  organ  of  sense,  when  occupied,  even 
without  a  distinct  efibrt  of  the  will,  by  those  received  through  another.  If  we 
look  at  a  sheet  of  white  paper  through  two  difierently-coloured  glasses  at  the 
same  time,r— one  being  placed  before  each  eye,  the  resuhin^  sensation  is  sel- 
dom that  of  a  mixture  of  the  colours ;  if  the  experiment  be  tned  with  blue  and 
yellow  glasses,  for  example,  we  do  not  see  the  paper  of  an  uniform  green,  but 
the  blue  is  predominant  at  one  moment,  and  the  yeUow  at  another,  or  blue 
nebulous  spots  may  present  themselves  on  a  yellow  field,  or  yellow  spots  on  a 
blue  field.  We  perceive,  from  this  experiment,  that  the  attention  may  not  only 
be  directed  to  the  impressions  made  on  either  retina,  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  those  of  the  other,  but  it  may  be  directed  to  those  made  on  particular  spots 
of  either.  This  may  be  noticed,  again,  in  the  process  by  which  we  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  a  landscape  or  a  picture ;  if  our  attention  be  directed 
to  the  whole  field  of  vision  at  once,  we  see  nothing  distinctly ;  and  it  is  only 
by  abstracting  ourselves  from  the  contemplation  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
by  directing  our  attention  to  smaller  portions  in  succession,  that  we  can  obtain 
a  definite  conception  of  the  details.  The  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  audi- 
tory impressions ;  and  here  the  power  of  attention  in  causing  one  sensation 
or  series  of  sensations  to  predominate  over  others,  which  are  really  more  in- 
tense, is  often  most  remarkably  manifested.  When  we  are  listening  to  a 
piece  of  music  played  by  a  large  orchestra,  for  example,  we  may  either  attend 
to  the  combined  efiect  of  all  the  instruments,  or  we  may  single  out  any  one 
part  in  the  harmony,  and  follow  this  through  all  its  mazes ;  and  a  person  with 
a  practised  ear  (as  it  is  commonly  but  erroneously  termed,  it  being  not  the  ear 
but  the  mind  that  is  practised),  can  even  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  weakest 
instrument  in  the  whole  band,  and  can  follow  its  strain  through  the  whole 

Eerformance.  This  attention  to  a  single  element  can  only  be  given,  however, 
y  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  perception  of  the  rest ;  and  a  musician 
who  thus  listens,  will  have  very  little  idea  of  the  rest  of  the  harmonic  parts,  or 
of  the  general  efilect.  In  fact,  when  the  mind  is  thus  directed,  by  a  strong 
efibrt  of  the  will,  into  a  particular  channel,  it  may  be  almost  considered  as  un* 
conscious  qtwad  any  other  impressions. 

814.  The  efiTects  of  this  principle  are  manifested  in  regard  to  the  sensations 
which  originate  within  the  system;  as  well  as  in  respect  to  those  which  are 
excited  by  external  impressions.  Every  one  is  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  the  body  perfectly  quiescent,*  especially  when  there  is  a  particular 
motive  for  doing  so,  and  when  the  attention  is  strongly  directed  to  the  object. 
This  is  experienced  even  whilst  a  Photogenic  likeness  is  being  taken,  whea 
the  position  is  chosen  by  the  individual,  and  a  support  is  adapted  to  assist 
him  in  retaining  it;  and  it  is  still  more  strongly  felt  by  the  performers  in  the 
Tableaux  Vivans,  who  cannot  keep  up  the  eflfort  for  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes.  Now  it  is  weU  known  that,  when  the  attention  is  strongly  directed 
to  an  entirely  difiTerent  object,  (when  we  are  listening,  for  example,  to  an  elo- 
quent sermon,  or  an  interestmg  lecture,)  the  body  may  remain  perfectly 
motionless  for  a  much  longer  period;  the  imeasy  sensations  which  would 
otherwise  have  occasioned  the  individual  to  change  his  position,  not  being  fek: 
but  no  sooner  is  the  discourse  ended  than  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the 

*  Of  course  the  movements  of  respiration  and  winking  are  left  ont  of  the  qoestion. 
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whole  andience  takes  place,  every  one  then  becoming  conscious  of  some  discom- 
fort which  he  seeks  to  relieve.  This  is  the  case  also  in  regard  to  the  respi- 
ratory sensation ;  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  usual  reflex  move- 
ments are  not  enough  for  the  perfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  that  a  more 
prolonged  inspiration,  prompted  by  an  uneasy  feeling,  takes  place  at  intervals; 
but  under  such  circumstances  as  those  just  aJluded  to,  this  feehng  is  not  expe- 
rienced until  the  attention  ceases  to  be  engaged  by  a  more  powerful  stimulus, 
and  then  it  manifests  itself  by  the  deep  inspirations  which  accompany,  in 
almost  every  individual,  the  general  movement  of  the  body. 

316.  It  is  curious  that  the  constant  direction  of  the  attention  to  internal  sensa- 
tions of  a  subjective  kind,  should  sometimes  occasion  actual  disorder  of  the 
parts  to  which  these  sensations  are  referred ;  and  yet  this  seems  the  only  way 
of  accounting  for  some  of  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Sometimes  the  cause  of 
the  sensation  may  exist  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  in  some  part  of  its  course ; 
whilst  in  other  instances,  it  may  be  confined  to  the  sensorium.  Pain  of  the 
testicle,  for  example,  may  be  occasioned  by  irritation  having  its  seat  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  spine,  the  organ  itself  being  perfectly  sound ;  yet  if  that  pain 
continue,  it  may  become  diseased.  The  fofiowing  are  some  very  interesting 
remarks  on  this  subject,  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Holland.*  "  There  is  cause 
to  beheve  the  action  of  the  heart  to  be  quickened  or  otherwise  disturbed,  by 
the  mere  centering  of  consciousness  upon  it,  without  any  emotion  or  anxiety. ' 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  its  impulses  are  irregular,  or  are  so  loud  as 
to  be  audible.  "  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  parts  concerned  in  respiration. 
If  this  act  be  expressly  made  the  subject  of  consciousness,  it  wiU  be  felt  to 
undergo  some  change ;  generally  to  be  retarded  at  first,  and  afterwards  quick- 
ened." "  The  act  of  swallowing  is  manifestly  rendered  more  difiScult,  by  the 
attention  being  fixed  upon  it;  and  the  same  cause  will  often  be  found  to  render 
articulation  less  distinct,  especially  when  there  exists  already  some  impediment 
to  the  function.  A  similar  direction  of  consciousness  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  creates  in  this  part  a  sense  of  weight,  oppression,  or  other  less  defi- 
nite uneasiness ;  and,  when  the  stomach  is  mil,  appears  greatly  to  disturb  the 
due  digestion  of  the  food.  The  state  and  action  of  the  bowels  are  much  influ- 
enced by  the  same  cause."  A  peculiar  sense  of  weight  and  restlessness, 
approaching  to  cramp,  is  felt  in  a  limb,  to  which  the  attention  is  particularly 
directed.  **  The  attention  concentrated,  for  so  by  an  eflbrt  of  will  it  may  be, 
on  the  head  or  sensorium,  gives  certain  feelings  of  tension  and  uneasiness, 
caused  possibly  by  some  change  in  the  circulation  of  the  part;  though  it  may 
be  an  effect,  however  difficult  to  be  conceived,  on  the  nervous  system  itself. 
Persistence  in  this  effort,  which  is  seldom,  indeed,  possible  beyond  a  short  time 
without  confusion,  produces  results  of  much  more  complex  nature,  and  scarcely 
to  be  defined  by  any  common  terms  of  language."  These  phenomena  have 
an  evident  affinity  with  those  of  several  morbid  conditions.  Thus  the  hypo- 
chondriac patient  "  in  fixing  his  consciousness  with  morbid  intentness  on  cer- 
tain organs,  creates  not  merely  disordered  sensations,  but  often  also  disordered 
actions  in  them.  There  may  be  palpitation  of  the  heart,  hurried  or  choked 
respiration,  flatulence  and  other  distress  of  stomach,  irritation  of  the  bladder ; 
all  arising  from  this  morbid  direction  of  attention  to  the  organ?  in  question." 
In  hysteria,  again,  *♦  the  instances  are  frequent,  of  attacks  brought  on  by  the 
mere  expectation  of  them;  or  by  irritation;  or  occasionally  even  a  sort  of 
morbid  solicitation  of  the  organs  to  these  singular  actions."  These  facts  go  a 
long  way  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism,  many  of  which  are 
obviously  to  be  referred  to  the  exaggerated  operation  of  the  same  principle. 

*  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  chap.  v. 
20* 
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We  now  proceed  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  fimctions  of  the  sereral  Organs 
of  the  Senses,  and  shall  commence  with  that  of  the  most  general  character. 

11.  Sense  of  Touch. 

316.  By  the  sense  of  Touch,  as  commonly  understood,  is  meant  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  common  sensibility  of  the  body,  of  which  the  cutaneous  surface 
18  the  especial  seat.  It  deriyes  its  peculiar  powers  simply  from  the  large 
amount  of  sensory  nenrous  fibres,  which  are  distributed  in  its  substance ;  and 
especially  through  the  terminations  (or  rather  the  origins^  of  these  in  the 
papiUss^  which  are  little  elevations  of  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  easily  percepti- 
ble by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  and  each  chiefly  composed  of  a  vascular  plexus  sur- 
rounding the  extremity  of  the  nervous  fibril.  The  number  of  these  papilke 
within  any  given  area,  pretty  closely  corresponds  with  the  degree  of  sensibility 
of  that  part  of  the  surface ;  thus  we  find  them  most  abundant  on  the  hands, 
especially  towards  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  on  the  lips  and  tongue.  In 
some  animals,  especially  those  of  the  Feline  tribe,  the  long  vibrisse  (commonly 
termed  whiskers)  evidently  minister  to  sensation ;  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  their  pulps  are  largely  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair. 
Some  interesting  observations  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Weber,  on  the  sessi- 
bility  of  different  parts  of  the  skin.  His  mode  of  ascertaining  this,  was  to 
touch  the  surface  with  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  the  points  of  which 
were  guarded  with  pieces  of  cork ;  the  eyes  being  closed  at  the  time,  the  legs 
were  approximated  to  each  other,  until  they  were  brought  within  the  smallest 
distance,  at  which  they  could  be  feU  to  be  distinct  fr<wn  one  another.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  experiments.  With  the  extremities 
of  the  fingers  and  the  point  of  the  tongue,  tne  distance  could  be  distinguished 
most  easily  in  the  longitudinal  direction ;  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  the 
face,  neck,  and  extremiti^,  the  distance  could  be  recognized  best  when  the 
arms  were  placed  tranverscly. 


Point  of  middle  finger      -       )  of  a  line 
Point  of  tongue        -         -       j  of  a  line 
Palmar  surface  of  third  finger  1  line 
Ked  surface  of  lips  -       2  lines 

Palmarsurface  of  middle  finger  8  — 
Dorsal  surface  of  third  finger  8  — 
Tip  of  the  nose  -        -      3   — 

Dorsum  and  edge  of  tongue  4  — 
Part  of  the  lips  covered  by  skin  4  — 
Palm  of  hand  -  -  -  6  — 
Skin  of  cheek  -  -  .  6  — 
Extremity  of  great  toe  -  6  — 
Hard  palate  -  -  •  6  — 
Dorsal  surface  of  forefinger  7  — 
Dorsum  of  hand       -       -       S   — 


Mucous  membrane  of  gums 

Lower  part  of  forehead 

Lower  part  of  occiput 

Back  of  hand 

Neck,  under  lower  jaw 

Vertex 

Skin  over  Patella 

Sacrum 


Dorsum  of  foot 
Skin  over  sternum 
Skin  beneath  occiput 
Skin  over  spine,  in  back 
Middle  of  the  arm 
thigh 


9  lines 

10  — 

12  — 

14  — 

.16  — 

16  — 

16  — 

1  — 

18  — 

18  — 

20  — 

24  — 

30  — 

30  — 

so  — 


It  is  curious  that  the  distance  between  the  legs  of  the  compasses  seemed  to  be 
greater  (although  really  so  much  less),  when  it  was  felt  by  the  more  sensitive 
parts,  tnan  when  it  was  estimated  by  parts  of  less  distinct  sensibility.  As  a 
general  fact,  it  seems  that  the  sensibility  of  the  trunk  is  greater  on  the  median 
Bne,  both  before  and  behind,  and  less  at  the  sides.  Differences  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  weight  of  bodies,  were,  according  to  Prof.  Weber's  observations, 
most  accurately  recognized  at  the  parts  which  were  determined  to  be  most 
sensible  by  the  foregoing  method  of  inquiry. 

317.  As  already  stated  (§  308),  the  only  idea  communicated  to  our  minds  by 
the  sense  of  Touch,  when  exercised  in  its  simplest  form,  is  that  of  Resistance ; 
but  when  the  sensory  surface  and  the  substance  touched  are  made  to  change 
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iheii  place  in  regard  to  each  other,  we  obtain  the  additional  notion  of  Exten- 
sion or  Space.  By  the  various  degrees  of  resistance  which  the  sen8(Mry  surface 
encounters,  we  estimate  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  body ;  but  in  this  we 
are  assisted  by  the  muscular  sense  (§  ^TU  which  makes  us  conscious  of  the 
degree  of  pressure  we  are  employing.  By  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
papillae,  during  the  movement  of  the  tactile  surface  over  that  which  is  being 
examined,  the  roughness,  smoothness,  or  other  peculiar  characters  of  the  latter 
are  estimated.  Our  knowledge  of /orm,  however,  is  a  very  complex  process, 
requiring  not  merely  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch,  but  also  great  atten- 
tion to  the  muscular  sensations.  It  is  chiefly,  as  formerly  remarked,  in  the 
variety  of  movements  of  which  the  hand  of  Man  is  capable,  that  it  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  animal ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  aflbrds  a  very 
important  means  of  acquiring  information  in  regard  to  the  external  world,  and 
especially  of  correcting  many  vague  and  ^ailacious  notions,  which  we  should 
dejrive  from  the  sense  of  Sight,  if  used  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  our  knowledge  would  have  a  very  limited  range,  if  this  sense 
were  the  only  medium  through  which  we  could  acquire  ideas.  It  is  probably 
on  the  sensations  communicated  through  the  touch,  that  the  idea  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  as  something  external  to  ourselves,  chiefly  rests ;  but  this  idea  is  by 
n^  means  a  direct  result  of  these  sensations,  being  rather  an  instinctive  or  intui- 
tive perception  excited  by  them.  Every  person  who  d|^rects  the  least  attention 
to  the  subject  must  perceive,  how  ccmipletely  difierent  are  those  notions  of  the 
primary  or  elementary  properties  of  matter,  which  we  base  upon  the  informal 
tion  thus  communicated  to  us  from  the  sensations  themselves ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Alison  has  justly  remarked,  *♦  a  decisive  proof  of  this  being  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  this  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  is  obtained  by  attending  to  the 
idea  of  extension  or  space ;  which  is  undoubtedly  formed  during  the  exercise 
of  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  is  no  sooner  formed,  than  it  <  swells  in  the  human 
mind  to  Infinity,'  to  which  certainly  no  human  sensation  can  bear  any  resem- 
blance." 

318.  That  the  conditions  under  which  certain  of  the  modifications  of  com- 
mon sensation  operate,  are  in  some  respects  difierent  from  those  of  ordinary 
Touch,  is  very  easily  shown.  Thus,  the  feeling  of  tickling  is  excited  most 
readily  in  parts  which  have  the  least  tactual  sensibility, — ^the  armpits,  flanks, 
and  soles  of  the  feet ;  whilst  in  the  points  of  the  fingers  it  cannot  be  excited. 
Moreover,  the  nipple  is  very  moderately  endowed  with  ordinary  sensibility; 
yet  by  a  particular '  kind  of  irritation,  a  very  strong  feeling  may  be  excited 
through  it.  Again,  in  regard  to  temperature,  it  is  remarked  by  Weber  that 
the  left  hand  is  more  sensitive  than  the  right;  although  the  sense  of  touch  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  acute  in  the  latter.  He  states  that,  if  the  two  hands, 
previously  of  the  same  temperature,  be  plunged  into  separate  basins  of  warm 
water,  that  in  which  the  left  hand  is  inmiersed  will  be  felt  as  the  warmest, 
6ven  though  its  temperature  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  other.  In 
regard  to  me  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  he  points  out  another  curious  facty— 
that  a  weaker  impression  made  on  a  large  surface,  seems  more  powerful  than 
a  stronger  impression  made  on  a  small  surface ;  thus,  if  the  forefinger  of  one 
hand  be  immersed  in  water  at  104°,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  hand  be 
plunged  in  water  at  102**,  the  cooler  water  will  be  thought  the  warmer;  whence 
the  well-known  fact,  that  water  in  which  a  finger  can  be  held,  will  scald  the 
whole  hand.  Hence  it  also  follows,  that  minute  di^rences  in  temperature, 
which  are  imperceptible  to  a  single  finger,  are  appreciated  by  plunging  the 
whole  hand  into  the  water;  in  this  manner,  a  difierence  of  one-third  of  a  degree 
may  readily  be  detected,  when  the  same  hand,  is  placed  successively  in  two 
vessels.     The  judgment  is  more  accurate,  when  the  temperature  is  not  much 
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above  or  below  the  usual  heat  of  the  body ;  just  as  sounds  are  best  discrimi- 
nated, when  neither  very  acute  nor  very  grave. 

319.  The  improvement  in  the  sense  of  Touch,  in  those  persons  whose 
dependence  upon  it  is  increased  by  the  loss  of  other  senses,  is  well  known; 
this  is  doubtless  to  be  in  part  attributed  (as  already  remarked)  to  the  increased 
attention  which  is  given  to  the  sensations,  and  in  part  to  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  itself,  resulting  from  the  frequent  use  of  it.  The  case  of 
Saunderson,  who,  although  he  lost  his  sight  at  two  years  old,  became  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  is  well  known ;  amongst  his  most  remarkable 
faculties,  was  that  of  distinguishing  genuine  medals  from  imitations,  which  he 
could  do  more  accurately  than  many  connoisseurs  in  full  possession  of  their 
senses.  The  process  of  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  recognizing  ele- 
vated characters  by  the  touch,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this  improvability. 
When  a  blind  person  first  commences  learning  to  read  in  this  manner,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  large  type ;  and  every  in£vidual  letter  must  be  felt  for 
some  time  before  a  distinct  idea  of  its  form  is  acquired.  After  a  short  period 
of  diligent  appHcation,  the  individual  becomes  able  to  recognize  the  combina- 
tions of  letters  in  words,  without  forming  a  separate  idea  of  each  letter;  and 
can  read  line  after  Hne,  by  passing  the  finger  over  each,  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Now  when  this  power  is  once  thoroughly  acquired,  it  is  found  that 
the  size  of  the  type  may  be  gradually  diminished ;  and  this  seems  to  indicate, 
that  the  sensations  themselves  are  rendered  more  acute,  by  the  frequent  appli- 
cation of  them  in  this  direction.  As  an  instance  of  the  correct  notions  which 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  forms  and  surfaces  of  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  notions  for  accurate  comparison,  the 
Author  may  mention  the  case  of  a  blind  friend  of  his  own,  who  has  acquired 
a  very  complete  knowledge  of  Conchology,  both  recent  and  fossil;  and  who  is 
not  only  able  to  recognize  every  one  of  the  numerous  specimens  in  his  own 
Cabinet,  but  to  mention  the  nearest  alliances  of  a  Shell  previously  unknown  to 
him,  when  he  has  thoroughly  examined  it  by  his  touch.  Many  instances  are 
on  record,  of  the  acquirement,  by  the  blind,  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  the 
colours  of  surfaces,  which  were  similar  in  other  respects;  and,  however  won- 
derful this  may  seem,  it  is  by  no  means  incredible.  For  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  difference  of  colour  depends  upon  the  position  and  arrangement 
of  the  particles  composing  the  surface,  which  render  it  capable  of  reflecting 
one  ray  whilst  it  absorbs  all  the  rest;  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  what  we 
know  from  other  sources,  to  believe  that  the  sense  of  touch  may  become  so 
refined  as  to  communicate  a  perception  of  such  differences. 

820.  The  examples  of  peculiar  acuteness  of  this  sense,  which  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with  among  the  lower  animals,  are  very  interesting,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  its  improvability  in  Man.  It  was  found  by  Spallanzani, 
that  Bats,  when  deprived  of  sight,  and  (as  far  as  possible)  of  hearing  and 
smelling  also,  still  flew  about  with  equal  certainty  and  safety,  avoiding  every 
obstacle,  passing  through  passages  only  just  large  enough  to  admit  them,  and 
flying  about  places  previously  unknown,  with  the  most  unerring  accuracy,  and 
without  coming  into  collision  with  the  objects  near  which  they  passed.     He 
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tkrough  the  manner  in  which  the  air  reacts  on  their  surface.  It  is  curious 
that  the  instance  which  (so  far  as  we  at  present  know^  is  most  analogous  to 
this,  should  he  met  with  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  aeep.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  Whale-fishers,  especially  to  those  who  pursue  the  Spermaceti  Whale, 
that  these  animals  have  the  power  of  communicating  with  each  other  at  ^at 
distances.  It  has  often  been  observed,  for  example,  that,  when  a  straggler  is 
attacked,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  a  shoal,  a  niunber  of  its  fellows 
bear  down  to  its  assistance,  in  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  then,  that  the  c(Hnmunication  must  be  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  vibrations  of  the  water,  excited  by  the  struggles  of  the  animal, 
or  perhaps  by  some  peculiar  movements  especially  designed  for  this  purpose, 
and  propagated  through  the  fluid  to  the  large  cutaneous  surface  of  the  distant 
Whales;  and  this  idea  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  nerves  which 
proceed  to  the  skin,  pass  through  the  inner  layers  of  blubber  with  scarcely 
any  subdivision,  but  spread  out  into  a  network  of  extreme  minuteness,  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  at  the  surface. 

III.  Sense  cf  Taste. 

321.  That  this  sense  may  be  really  considered  as  a  peculiar  modification  of 
that  of  Touch,  appears  from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the 
aettjud  contact  of  the  object  of  sense,  with  the  organ  throu|;h  which  the  impres- 
sion is  received,  is  here  necessary ;  and  this  is  the  case  m  regard  to  no  other 
sense.  Moreover  the  intimate  structure  of  the  organ  is  nearly  the  same  in 
both  instances.  Acain,  it  appears  from  the  ccmsiderations  formerly  alluded  to 
(§  228),  that  there  is  no  special  nerve  of  taste ;  the  gustative  impressions  made 
upon  the  front  of  the  tongue  being  conveyed  by  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair;  whilst  those  made  upon  the  back  of  the  organ  are  conveyed  by  the 
glosso-pharyngeal.  The  first  of  these  nerves  also  ministers  to  ordinary  tactile 
sensibility;  the  second  appears  to  convey  the  impressions  which  produce 
nausea.*  The  papille  of  the  tongue  are  essentially  the  same  in  structure 
with  those  of  the  skin;  and  although  Anatomists  have  classified  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  difierenceg  of  form  and  situation,  there  is  no  definite  physiological 
evidence  that  they  possess  corresponding  varieties  of  endowment,  although 
this  is  quite  possible.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
sense  of  Taste,  that  the  object  should  either  be  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  should 
be  soluble  in  the  moisture  covering  the  tongue ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  or  if 
the  tongue  be  dry,  a  simple  feelins^  of  contact  is  all  that  is  produced.  As  in 
the  case  of  touch,  the  idea  of  the  character  of  the  sapid  body  is  very  imperfect, 
unless  it  is  made  to  move  over  the  gustative  surface ;  and  thus  the  taste  is  very 
much  heightened  by  the  compression  and  friction  of  the  substance  between 
the  tongue  and  the  palate.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  appears  indis- 
putable, that  a  very  strong  analogy  exists  between  Taste  and  Touch ;  indeed 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  not  in  reality  more  closely  allied  than 
is  the  sense  of  Temperature  with  that  of  Resistance. 

822.  Although  the  tongue  seems  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  Gustative  sensibility, 
yet  this  is  also  possessed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  the  palate.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  sensations  produced  by  most  sapid  substances  are  of  a 
complex  kind ;  and  are  in  (rreat  iMurt  due  to  the  ore:an  of  Smell.     Of  this  any 
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the  tongue  and  the  palate,  some  sapid  suhstance ;  of  which  the  taste  is  then 
scarcely  recognized,  although  it  is  immediately  perceived,  when  its  efBuvia 
are  drawn  into  the  nose.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that,  when  the  sensihility  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  blunted  by  inflammation,  (as  in  an  ordinary  cold 
in  the  head,)  the  power  of  distinguishing  flavours  is  very  much  diminished. 
In  fact  some  physiologists  are  of  opinion  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  flavour 
of  sapid  substances  is  received  through  the  Smell ;  and  this  is  not  improbably 
true :  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  besides ^vour,  a  sapid  body  may  excite 
various  other  sensations,  as  those  of  irritation  and  pungency ;  and  of  uese,  it 
seems  to  be  the  true  function  of  the  sensory  surface  of  the  mouth  to  take  cog- 
nizance. Such  sensations  are  evidently  not  far  removed  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary touch ;  and  correspond  with  those  which  may  be  excited  in-  the  nostrils 
through  the  medium  of  the  Fifth  pair.  Taken  in  its  ordinary  compound 
acceptation,  the  sense  of  Taste  has  for  its  object  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of 
food,  and  to  excite  the  flow  of  the  mucus  and  saliva,  which  are  destined  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  the  food  for  Digestion.  Among  the  lower  Animals,  the 
instinctive  perceptions  connected  with  this  sense  are  much  more  remarkable 
than  our  own;  thus  an  omnivorous  Monkey  will  seldom  touch  fruits  of  a  poi- 
sonous character,  although  their  taste  may  be  agreeable ;  and  animals,  whose 
diet  is  restricted  to  some  one  kind  of  food,  wiU  decidedly  reject  all  others.  As 
a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that  substances  of  which  the  taste  is  agreeable 
to  us,  are  useful  in  our  nutrition ;  and  vice  versA :  but  there  are  many  signal 
exceptioiis  to  this. 

2lid,  Like  other  senses,  that  of  Taste  is  capable  of  bein^  rendered  more 
acute  by  education ;  and  this  on  the  principles  already  laid  down  with  regard 
to  touch.  The  experienced  wine-taster  can  distinguish  diflerences  in  age, 
purity,  place  of  growth,  &c.,  between  liquors  that  to  ordinary  judgments  are 
alike ;  and  the  epicure  can  give  an  exact  determination  of  the  spices  that  are 
combined  in  a  particular  sauce,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  the  animal,  on 
whose  flesh  he  is  feeding,  was  killed.  As  in  the  case  of  other  senses,  more- 
over, impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  surface  remain  there  for  a  certain 
period  ;  and  this  period  is  for  the  most  part  longer  than  that  which  is  required 
for  the  departure  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  organ 
of  smell.  Every  one  knows  how  long  the  taste  of  some  powerful  substances 
remains  in  the  mouth ;  and  even  of  those  which  make  less  decided  impres- 
sions, the  sensation  remains  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
them  at  short  intervals.  Hence  if  a  person  be  blindfolded,  and  be  made  to 
taste  substances  of  distinct,  but  not  widely-different  flavours  (such  as  various 
kinds  of  wine  or  of  spirituous  liquors),  one  after  another  in  rapid  succession, 
he  soon  loses  the  power  of  discriminating  between  them.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  difficulty  of  administering  very  disagreeable  medicines  may  be  some- 
times got  over,  by  either  previously  giving  a  powerful  aromatic,  or  combining 
the  aromatic  with  the  medicine ;  its  strong  impression  in  both  cases  preventing 
the  unpleasant  taste  from  exciting  nausea. 

IV.  Seme  of  Smell. 

324.  Of  the  nature  of  (Edorous  emanations,  the  Natural  Philosopher  is  so 
completely  ignorant,  that  the  Physiologist  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  definite 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  produce  sensory  impressions.  Ahhou^h 
it  may  be  surmised  that  they  consist  of  particles  of  extreme  minuteness,  dis- 
solved as  it  were  in  the  air,  and  although  this  idea  seems  to  derive  confirma- 
tion from  the  fact  that  most  odorous  substances  are  volatile,  and  vice  versftr^- 
yet  the  most  delicate  experiments  have  failed  to  discover  any  diminution  in 
weight,  in  substances  that  have  been  impregnating  with  their  effluvia  a  large 
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quantity  of  air  for  several  years  (§  104,  note) ;  and  there  are  some  volatile 
nttids,  such  as  water,  which  are  entirely  inodorous.  The  Schneiderian  or 
Pituitary  membrane  is  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
every  part  of  it  is  not  equally  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
odours,  which  is  a  very  different  power  from  that  of  becoming  sensible  of  irri- 
tation from  them.  The  Olfactory  nerves  cannot  be  traced  to  the  membrane 
covering  the  middle  and  inferior  spongy  bones,  or  to  that  which  hnes  the  dif- 
ferent smuses,  these  parts  of  the  sur^&ce  bein^  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair  only ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  famt 
odours,  unless,  by  a  peculiar  inspiratory  effort,  we  draw  the  air  charged  with 
them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  nose.  In  animals  living  in  the  air,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary ccmdition  of  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  Smell,  that  the  odorous  matter 
should  be  transmitted  by  a  respiratory  current  through  the  nostrils ;  and  that 
the  membrane  lining  these  should  be  in  a  moist  state.  Hence,  by  breathing 
through  the  mouth,  we  may  avoid  being  affected  by  odours,  even  of  the 
strongest  and  most  disagreeable  kind ;  and  in  the  f^t  stage  of  a  catarrh, 
when  the  ordinary  mucous  secretion  is  suspended,  the  sense  of  smell  is  blunted 
from  this  cause,  as  it  afterwards  is  from  the  excess  in  the  quantity  of  the  fluid, 
which  prevents  the  odoriferous  effluvia  from  coming  into  immediate  relation 
with  the  sensory  extremities  of  the  nerves.  Hence  we  may  easily  compre- 
hend, that  section  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  exercises  a  considerable  control  over 
the  secretions,  will  greatly  diminish  the  acuteness  of  the  smell ;  and  it  will 
have  the  further  effect  of  preventing  the  reception  of  any  impressions  of  irri- 
tation from  acrid  vapours,  which  are  entirely  different  in  their  character  from 
true  odorous  impressions,  and  which  are  not  transmitted  through  the  olfactory 
nerve  (§  220).  The  nasal  passages  may  indeed  be  considered  as  having,  in 
the  air-oreathing  Vertebrata,  two  distinct  offices ;  they  constitute  the  organ  of 
smell,  through  the  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerve  upon  a  part  of  their  sur- 
face ;  but  they  also  constitute  the  portals  of  the  respiratory  organs,  having  for 
their  office  to  take  cognizance  of  the  aeriform  matter  which  enters  them,  and 
to  give  warning  of  that  which  would  be  injurious ;  this  latter  function  is  per- 
formed by  the  Fifth  pair,  as  by  the  Par  Vaffum  in  the  glottis.  It  is  through 
this  nerve,  that  the  act  of  sneezilig  is  excitable :  the  evident  purpose  of  which 
is  the  ejection  of  a  strong  blast  of  air  through  the  nasal  passages,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  drive  out  any  offending  matter  they  may  contain. 

325.  The  importance  of  the  sense  of  Smell  among  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, in  guiding  them  to  their  food,  or  in  giving  them  warning  of  danger,  and 
also  in  exciting  the  sexual  feelings  is  well  known.  To  Man  its  utiHty  is  very 
subordinate  under  ordinary  circmnstances ;  but  it  may  be  greatly  increased 
when  other  senses  are  deficient.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  case  of  James 
Mitchell,  who  was  deaf,  blind  and  dmnb,  from  his  birth,  it  was  the  principal 
means  of  distinguishing  persons,  and  enabled  him  at  once  to  perceive  the  en- 
trance of  a  stranger.  It  is  recorded  that  a  blind  gentleman,  who  had  an  anti- 
pathy to  cats,  was  possessed  of  a  sensibihty  so  acute  in  this  respect,  that  he 
perceived  the  proximity  of  one  that  had  been  accidentally  shut  up  in  a  closet 
adjoining  his  room.  Among  Savage  tribes,  whose  senses  are  more  cultivated 
than  those  of  civilized  nations,  more  direct  use  being  made  of  the  powers  of 
observation,  the  scent  is  almost  as  acute  as  in  the  lower  Mammalia ;  it  is  as- 
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odours,  is  by  no  means  constant  amongst  different  individuals.  Many  of  the 
lower  animals  pass  their  whole  lives  in  the  midst  of  odours,  which  are  to  Man 
(in  his  civilized  condition  at  least)  in  the  highest  degree  revolting ;  and  will 
even  refuse  to  touch  food,  until  it  is  far  advanced  in  putridity.  It  more  fre- 
quently happens  in  regard  to  odours  and  savours,  than  with  respect  to  other 
sensory  impressions,  that  habit  makes  that  agreeable,  and  eypn  strongly  re- 
lished, which  was  at  first  avoided ;  the  taste  of  the  epicure  for  game  that  has 
acquired  the  fumet, — for  oHves, — for  assafoetida,  &c.,  are  instances  of  this.  As 
to  the  length  of  time,  durincr  which  impressions  made  upon  the  organ  of  smell 
remain  upon  it,  no  certain  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
that  the  effluvia  have  been  completely  removed  from  the  nasal  passages ;  since 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  odorous  particles  ^supposing  such  to  exist)  are 
absorbed  or  dissolved  by  the  mucous  secretion ;  it  is  probably  in  this  manner 
that  we  may  account  for  the  fact,  weH  known  to  every  mediod  man,  that  the 
cadaverous  odour  is  frequently  experienced  for  days  after  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination.* 

V.  Sense  of  Vision. 

d26.  The  objects  of  thia  sense  are  bodies,  which  are  either  in  themselves 
luminous,  or  which  become  so  by  reflecting  the  lifl^h^that  proceeds  from  others^ 
Whether  their  Hght  is  transmitted  by  the  actufQ  emission  of  rays,  or  by  the 
propagation  of  undulations  analogous  to  those  of  sound,  is  a  question  at  present 
keenly  debated  amongst  Natural  Philosophers ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  the  Physiologist,  which  is  the  true  solution ;  since  it  is  only  with  the  laws 
which  actually  regulate  the  transmission  of  light,  that  he  is  concerned.  These 
laws  it  may  be  desirable  here  briefly  to  recapitulate. 

827.  Every  point  of  a  luminous  body  sends  oflf  a  number  of  rays,  which 
diverge  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  cone,x)f  which  the  luminous  ioint  is 
the  apex.  So  long  as  these  rays  pass  through  a  medium  of  the  sune  density, 
they  proceed  in  straight  Hues;  but,  if  they  enter  a  medium  of  diflerent  density, 
they  are  refracted  or  bent, — towards  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the 
point  at  which  they  enter,  if  they  pass  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  mediumy— 
and  from  the  perpendicular,  when  they  pass  from  a  denser  medium  into  a 
rarer.  It  is  easily  shown  to  be  a  result  of  this  law,  that,  when  parallel  rays 
passing  through  air  fall  upon  a  convex  surface  of  glass,  they  will  be  made  to 
converge ;  so  as  to  meet  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle,  of  which  the  curve  forms  part.  If,  instead  of  continuing  in  the  glass, 
they  pass  out  again,  through  a  second  convex  surface,  of  which  the  direction 
is  the  reverse  of  the  first,  they  will  be  made  to  converge  still  more,  so  as  to 
meet  in  the  centre  of  curvature.  Rays  which  are  not  parallel,  but  which  are 
diverging  from  a  focus,  are  likewise  made  to  converge  to  a  point  or  focus ; 
but  t^  point  will  be  more  distant  from  the  lens,  in  proportion  as  the  object 
is  nearer  to  it,  and  the  angle  of  divergence  consequently  greater.  The  rays 
diverging  from  every  point  of  a  luminous  object  are  thus  brought  to  a  corre- 
sponding focus ;  and  the  places  of  all  these  foci  hold  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  each  other,  with  that  of  the  points  from  which  the  rays  diverged ;  so  that 
a  perfect  image  of  the  object  is  formed  upon  a  screen  held  in  the  focus  to  the 
lens.  This  image,  however,  will  be  inverted ;  and  its  size,  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  object,  will  depend  upon  their  respective  distances  from  the  lens.  If 
their  distances  be  the  same,  their  size  will  also  be  the  same ;  if  the  object  be 
distant,  and  the  image  near,  the  latter  will  be  much  the  smaller ;  and  vice 
versft. 

*  This  may  partly  be  attributed  also  to  the  efflavia  adhering  to  the  dress.    It  has  been 
remarked  that  dark  cloths  retain  these  more  strongly  than  light. 
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328.  There  are  two  circumstances,  howeYer,  which  interfere  with  the  iperfec- 
tion  of  an  image  thus  formed  by  a  convex  lens.  The  one  is,  that,  if  the  lens 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  sphere  from  which  it  is  taken,  the  rays  which 
fedl  near  its  margin  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  same  point  with  those 
which  pass  through  its  centre,  but  at  a  point  nearer  the  lens.  This  difference, 
which  must  obviously  interfere  greatly  with  the  distinctness  of  the  image,  is 
termed  spherical  aberration ;  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  lenses,  of  which  the  curvatures  are  calculated  to  balance  one  another 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  rays  shall  be  brought  to  the  same  focus ;  or  by 
diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  lens  by  means  of  a  stop  or  diaphragm,  in  such 
a  manner  that  only  the  central  part  of  it  shall  be  used.  The  latter  of  these 
methods  is  the  one  employed,  where  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  hght 
transmitted  is  not  attended  with  inconvenience.  The  nearer  the  object  is  to 
the  lens  (and  the  greater,  therefore,  the  angle  of  divergence  of  its  rays),  the 
greater  will  be  the  spherical  aberration,  and  the  more  must  the  aperture  of  the 
diaphragm  be  contracted  in  order  to  counteract  it. — The  other  circumstance 
that  interferes  with  the  distinctness  of  the  image,  is  the  unequal  refrangibihty 
of  the  differently-coloured  rays,  which  together  make  up  white  or  colourless 
light ;  the  violet  being  more  bent  from  their  course  than  the  blue,  the  blue 
more  than  the  yellow,  and  the  yellow  more  than  the  red  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be,  that  the  violet  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  much  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  the  blue,  and  the  blue  nearer  than  the  red.  If  a  screen  be  held  to 
receive  the  image,  in  the  focus  of  any  of  the  rays,  the  others  will  make  them- 
selves apparent  as  fringes  round  its  margin.  This  difference  is  termed 
Chromatic  Aberration.  It  is  corrected  in  practice,  by  combining  together 
lenses  of  different  substances,  of  which  the  dispersive  power  (that  is,  the  power 
of  separating  the  coloured  rays)  differs  considerably.  This  is  the  case  with 
flint  and  crown  glass,  for  instance, — the  dispersive  power  of  the  former  being 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  whilst  its  refractive  power  is  nearly  the 
same :  so  that,  if  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass  be  united  with  a  concave  of 
flint  whose  curvature  is  much  less,  the  dispersion  of  the  rays  effected  by  the 
former  will  be  counteracted  by  the  latter,  which  diminishes  in  part  only  its 
refractive  power. 

329.  The  Eye  may  be  regarded  as  an  optical  instrument  of  great  perfec- 
tion, adapted  to  produce,  on  the  expanded  surface  of  the  Optic  nerve,  a  com- 
plete image  or  picture  of  luminous  objects  brought  before  it ;  in  which  the 
forms,  colours,  lights  and  shades,  &c.,  of  the  object  are  all  accurately  repre- 
sented. By  the  different  refractive  powers  of  the  transparent  media,  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass,  and  by  the  curvatures  given  to  their  respective 
surfaces,  both  the  Spherical  and  Chromatic  aberrations  are  corrected  in  a  degree 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes ;  so  that,  in  a  weU-formed  eye,  the  picture  is 
quite  free  from  haziness,  and  from  false  colours.  The  power  by  which  it  adapts 
itself  to  variations  in  the  distance  of  the  object, — so  as  to  form  a  distinct  image 
of  it,  whether  it  be  six  inches,  six  yards,  or  six  miles  off, — is  extremely 
remarkable,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  hitherto  completely  explained.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  we  fix  upon  any  distance  as  that  for  which  the  eye  is  naturally 
adjusted  (say  12  or  14  inches,  the  distance  at  which  we  ordinarily  read),  the 
rays  proceeding  from  an  object,  placed  nearer  to  the  eye  than  this,  would  not 
be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  but  would  converge  towards  a  point  behind 
it;  whitet,  on  the  contrary,  the  rays  from  an  object  at  a  gpreater  distance  would 
meet  before  they  reached  the  retina,  and  would  have  agam  diverged  from  each 
other  when  they  impinge  upon  it;  so  that,  in  either  case,  vision  would  be  indis- 
tinct. Now  two  methods  of  adaptation  suggest  themselves  to  the  Optician. 
Either  he  may  vary  the  distance  between  the  refracting  surface  and  the  screen 
on  which  the  image  is  formed,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  latter  shall  always 
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Fig.  43. 


A  longitadinal  section  of  the  globe  of  the  Eye ;  1,  the  sclerotic,  thicker  behind  tlian  in  front ;  2,  the  cornea, 
received  within  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sclerotic,  and  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a  beveled  edge;  3, 
the  choroid,  connected  anteriorly  with  (4)  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  (5)  the  ciliary  processes;  6,  the  iris;  7, 
tlie  pupil ;  S,  the  third  layer  of  the  eye,  the  retina,  tenninating  anteriorly  by  an  abrupt  border  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ciliary  processes;  9,  the  canal  of  Petit,  which  encircles  the  lens  (12);  the  thin  layer  in 
front  of  this  canal  is  the  zonula  ciliaris,a  prolongation  of  the  vascular  layer  of  the  retina  to  the  lens' 
10,  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  containing  the  aqueous  humour;  the  lining  membrane  by  which  the 
humour  is  secreted  is  represented  in  the  diagram ;  11,  the  posterior  chamber ;  12,  the  lens  more  convex 
behind  than  before,  and  enclosed  in  its  proper  capsule ;  13,  the  vitreous  humour  enclosed  in  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  and  in  cells  formed  in  iu  interior  by  that  membrane ;  14,  a  tubular  sheath  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, which  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  artery  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens;  15,  the  neorilema  of  the  optic 
nerve;  10,  the  arteria  centralis  reiins,  imbedded  in  its  centre. 

be  in  the  focus  of  the  converffing  rays ;  or,  the  distance  of  the  screen  remain- 
ing the  same,  he  may  vary  tne  convexity  of  his  lens,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  both  of  these 
methods  are  employed  in  the  eye,  though  no  distinct  evidence  has  been  obtained 
of  the  operation  of  either.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed,  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon;  it  is  easily  proved  that  no  one  of  them  can  alone  be 
true;  but  it  cannot  be  readily  shown  that  any  of  them  is  entirely  false:  and  it 
would  not  seem  unlikely,  therefore,  that  all  may  participate,  in  various  degrees, 
in  the  effect.  The  following  are  the  principal  of  these. — 1.  An  alterati(jn  in 
the  form  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  so  that  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  may  be  increased  or  diminished.* — 2.  A  change  in  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea.  This  might  be  very  well  connected  with  the  last ;  since, 
if  the  globe  were  converted  into  a  spheroid,  of  which  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  would  be  the  longest,  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  would  be  increased ; 
whilst,  if  the  antero-posterior  diameter  were  shortened,  the  curvature  would 
be  diminished. — 3.  Change  of  position  of  the  crystalline  lens,  by  means  of 
the  ciliary  processes. — 4.  Change  of  figure  of  the  lens  itself.  That  one  or 
both  of  the  last  two  are  concerned  in  the  effect,  would  appear  from  the  fact, 
well  known  to  every  Oculist,  that,  after  the  removal  of  a  cataract,  the  power  of 
adapting  the  eye  to  distances  is  greatly  diminished. — 5.  Change  in  the  aper- 
ture of  the  pupil;  the  mode  in  which  this  could  assist  in  accommodating  the 
eye  to  variations  of  distance,  is  not  very  obvious. 
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posed  membrane  of  Detcemet,  the  other  to  the  fupposed  continaation  of  that  membrane  over  the  antenor 
surface  of  the  iris;  7,  choroid  coat;  8,  aimnlus  albidos;  9,  ciliary  ligament;  10,10',  ciliary  body,  consisting 
of  (10')  a  pars  non-fimbriata,  and  (10)  a  para  fimbriate  formed  by  the  ciliary  process;  11,  ora  serrata  of  the 
ciliary  body ;  13,  iris;  13,  pupil;  14,  membrane  of  the  pigment;  15,  delicate  membrane  lining  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  aqueons  humour;  16,  membrane  of  Jacob;  17,  the  optic  nerve  surrounded  by  its  neurilema; 
17',  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  consisting  of  fascicnli  of  primitive  tubules ;  18,  central  artery  of  the 
retina;  19,  papilla  cornica  of  the  optic  nerve ;  20,  retina;  the  situation  of  iu  vascular  layer  is  indicated  by 
a  dotted  liue{  21,  central  transparent  point  of  the  retina ;  22,  vitreous  humour;  23,  the  hyaloid  membrane ; 
24,  canalis  hyaloideus;  25,  zonula  ciliaris;  in  the  plate,  none  of  iu  fimbriated  part  is  seen,  being  concealed 
by  tlie  ciliary  processes;  26,  canal  of  Petit;  27,  crystalline  lens;  28,  anterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens;  29,  posterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens;  30,  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour;  31,  ante- 
rior chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour.] 

are  fixed  upon  an  object,  their  axis  must  converge  (as  formerly  explained, 
§  254)  SO  as  to  meet  in  it.  The  nearer  the  object,  the  greater  must  be  the 
degree  of  convergence ;  and  when  the  object  is  brought  within  the  ordinary 
distance  of  distinct  vision,  the  convergence  must  very  rapidly  increase.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  takes  place,  in  regard  to  alterations  in  the  focus  of  the 
eye;  for  little  change  is  required,  when  the  object  is  made  to  approach  from 
a  considerable  distance  to  a  moderate  distance ;  but,  when  it  is  brought  near 
the  eye,  the  focus  must  be  considerably  lengthened,  or  the  convexity  of  the 
eye  increased,  to  cause  the  rays  to  meet  on  the  retina :  and  hence  it  may  be 
surmised,  that  the  same  cause  is  acting  to  produce  both  changes.  But  that 
the  convergence  of  the  axis  is  not  itself  in  any  way  the  occasion  of  the  altera- 
tion of  the  focus  of  the  eye,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  adaptation  is  as 
perfect  in  a  person  who  only,  possesses  or  uses  one  eye,  as  it  is  wnen  both  are 
employed;  and  also  by  the  power  which  is  possessed  by  some  persons  of 
altering  the  focus  of  the  eye  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  whilst  the  convergence 
remains  the  same.  In  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  the  eyes  to  varying  distances, 
it  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that,  when  an  object  is  being  viewed  as  near  to 
the  eye  as  it  can  be  distinctly  seen,  the  pupil  contracts  in  a  considerable 
degree.  The  final  cause  of  this  change  is  evidently  to  exclude  the  outer  mys 
of  the  cone  or  pencil,  which,  from  the  large  angle  of  their  divergence,  woidd 
fall  so  obliquely  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  eye,  as  to  be  much  aflfected  by 
the  spherical  aberration ;  and  to  allow  the  central  rays  only  to  enter  the  eye, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  clearness  of  the  image.  The  channel  through  which  it 
is  effected  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  convergence  of  the  eyes 
is  produced, — ^namely,  the  inferior  branch  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves ;  to  the 
action  of  which,  the  sensations  upon  the  retina  form  the  stimulus,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  to  the  ordinary  variation  in  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  under 
the  inffaence  of  light. 

331.  The  ordinary  forms  of  defective  vision,  which  are  known  under  the 
names  of  myopia  and  presbyopia,  or  short-sightedness  and  long-sightedness, 
are  entirely  attributable  to  delects  in  the  optical  adaptation  of  the  eye.  In  the 
forjner,  its  refractive  power  is  too  great ;  the  rays  from  objects  at  the  usual 
distance  are  consequently  brought  too  soon  to  a  focus,  so  as  to  cross  one 
another  and  diverge  before  they  fall  upon  the  retina;  whilst  the  eye  is 
adapted  to  bring  to  their  proper  focus  on  the  retina  only  those  rays  which 
were  previously  diverging  at  a  large  angle,  from  an  object  in  its  near  proxi- 
mity. Hence  a  short-sighted  person,  whose  shortest  limit  of  distinct  vision 
19  not  above  half  that  of  a  person  of  ordinary  sight,  can  see  minute  objects 
more  clearlv:  his  eves  having,  in  fact,  the  same  mafimifvincr  power  which 
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adapted  to  compen3ate  for  the  excess  of  that  of  the  organ  itself,  between  the 
object  and  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  presbyopic  eye,  the  curvature 
and  refractive  power  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  rays 
which  were  previously  divergent  in  a  considerable  or  even  in  a  moderate 
degree;  and  indistinct  vision  in  regard  to  all  near  objects  is,  therefore,  a 
necessary  consequence,  whilst  distant  objects  are  well  seen.  This  defect  is 
remediea  by  the  use  of  convex  lenses,  which  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
the  curvature.  We  commonly  meet  with  myopia  in  young  persons,  and  with 
presbyopia  in  old ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  invariable  rule ;  for  even  aged 
persons  are  sometimes  short-sighted ;  and  long-sightedness  is  occasionally  met 
with  amongst  the  young.  In  choosing  spectacles,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  errors  of  the  eye,  it  is  of  great  consequence  not  to  make  an  over-compen- 
sation ;  for  this  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  defect,  besides  occasioning 
great  fatigue  in  the  employment  of  the  sight.  It  may  be  easily  found,  when 
a  glass  of  the  right  power  has  been  selected,  by  inquiring  of  the  individual 
whether  it  alters  the  apparent  size  of  the  objects,  or  only  renders  them  distinct. 
If  it  alter  the  size  (increasing  it  if  it  be  a  convex  lens,  and  diminishing  it  if  it 
be  a  concave),  its  curvature  is  too  great ;  whilst  if  it  do  not  disperse  the  haze, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  powerful.  In  general  it  is  better  to  employ  a  glass  which 
somewhat  under-compensates  the  eye,  than  one  which  is  of  a  curvature  at'  all 
too  high ;  since,  with  the  advance  of  years  in  elderly  persons,  a  progressive 
increase  in  power  is  required ;  and,  as  young  persons  grow  up  to  adult  age, 
they  should  endeavour  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  spectacles. 

d22.  Many  other  interesting  inquiries,  re- 
specting the  action  of  the  eye  as  an  optical 
instrument,  suggest  themselves  to  the  physical 
philosopher;  but  the  foregoing  are  the  chief  in 
which  the  physiologist  is  concerned,  and  we 
shall  now  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
share,  which  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  per- 
form in  the  phenomena  of  vision.  The  Optic 
Nerve,  at  its  entrance  into  the  eye,  divides 
itself  into  numerous  small  fasciculi  of  ultimate 
fibrils ;  and  these  spread  themselves  out,  and 
inosculate  with  each  other  by  an  exchange  of 
fibrils,  so  as  to  form  a  net-hlce  plexus,  which 
is  the  outer  layer  of  the  true  retina.  From 
this  plexus,  in  which  the  fibres  are  lying  in  the 
a  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  vitreous  humor, 
very  large  number  of  fibrils  arise,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  surface,  so  as  all  to  be 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye.  These 
pass  through  a  dehcate  layer  of  cellular  tissue, 
containing  a  minute  plexus  of  blood-vessels ; 
and  from  this  every  fibril  receives  a  sheath, 
which  envelops  its  extremity,  thus  forming 
a  minute  papilla.  The  surface  of  the  retina 
nearest  the  vitreous  humor,  is  entirely  com 
posed  of  these  papillcB,  which  are  closely  set 


Fig.  45. 


Part  of  the  retina  of  a  Frog,  seen  from 
the  outer  surface.  Magnified  300  times. 
(After  Treviranus.) 

Fig.  46. 
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[Fig.  47.  the  Frog,  the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  nervous 

fibres  is  stated  by  Treviranus  at  about  y^Vrr^^ 
of  an  inch ;  whilst  that  of  the  papillse  is  about 
TsVv^^  of  an  inch.  In  Birds  and  Mammalia, 
however,  the  papillae,  as  well  as  the  nervous 
fibrils,  are  much  smaller;  in  the  former  the 
diameter  of  the  papillae  is  stated  at  from  about 
pjl^h  to  (t^Vir^^  ^^  ^^  inch;  in  the  Rabbit 
at  1^777^^  o^  ^^  in<^^  9  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

£j}j^iti  to  yjV?^*^  ^^  ^^  inch.*  An  attempt 
as  been  made  to  show,  that  the  size  of  the 
papillsB  determines  that  of  the  smallest  object, 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  calculation  long 
ago  made  by  Smith,  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  most  minute  sensitive  point  upon  the  retina, 
founded  upon  the  dimensions  which  the  image 
of  the  minutest  visible  object  will  possess,  co- 
incides exactly  with  the  measurement  of  Weber. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  eye  will  take  cognizance 
of  objects  much  smaller  than  those  on  which 
Smith's  calculation  was  founded.  The  follow- 
ing statements  on  this  interesting  subject  com- 
prehend the  result  of  numerous  inquiries  re- 
cently made  by  Ehrenberg,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  the  limits  of  Human  Vision,  as  a 
datum  from  which  to  calculate  the  ultimate  power  of  the  Microscope.t 

333.  In  opposition  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  Ehrenberg  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  in  regard  to  the  extreme  limits  of  vision,  there  is  little 
difference  amongst  persons  of  ordinarily  good  sight,  whatever  may  be  the  focal 
distance  of  their  eyes.  The  smallest  square  magnitude  usually  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  either  of  white  particles  on  a  black  ground,  or  of  black  upon  a 
white  or  light-coloured  ground,  is  about  the  r^-jth  of  an  inch.  It  is  possible,  by 
the  greatest  condensation  of  light,  and  excitement  of  the  attention,  to  recognize 
magnitudes  between  the  jis&.  and  yt^fth  of  an  inch;  but  without  sharpness 
or  certainty.  Bodies  which  are  smaller  than  these  cannot  be  discerned  with 
the  naked  eye  when  single ;  but  may  be  seen  when  placed  in  a  row.  Parti- 
cles which  powerfully  reflect  light,  however,  may  be  distinctly  seen,  when  not 
half  the  size  of  the  least  of  the  foregoing ;  thus,  gold  dust|  of  the  fineness  of 
y^yjth  of  an  inch,  may  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye  in  common  daylight. 
The  delicacy  of  vision  is  far  greater  for  lines  than  for  single  articles ;  opaque 
threads  of  7777^^  ^^  ^^  i°^^  ^^  diameter  may  be  discerned  with  the  naked 
eye,  when  held  towards  the  light.  Such  threads  are  about  half  the  diameter 
of  the  Silkworm's  fibre.  It  is  evident,  from  these  facts,  that  the  images  of 
such  particles  formed  upon  the  retina,  must  be  considerably  smaller  than  the 
diameter  of  the  papillae.     Still  it  is  bv  no  means  improbable  that,  when  we  are 


A  portion  of  the  Retina  of  an  Infant, 
with  its  vessels  injected  and  magnified 
25  diameters.  An  outline  of  the  natural 
size  of  this  piece  is  seen  just  below  the 
main  cut.] 
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power  of  distinguishing  minute  parts  of  that  surface ;  since,  as  Weber  justly 
remarks,  two  impressions  falliag  upon  one  of^ these  points,  can  scarcely  affect 
the  sensorium  otherwise  than  with  one  sensation.  The  degree  in  which  the 
attention  is  directed  to  them,  has  a  great  influence  on  the  readiness  with  which 
very  minute  objects  can  be  perceived ;  and  Ehrenberg  remarks  that  there  is 
a  much  greater  difference  amongst  individuals  in  this  respect  than  there  is  in 
regard  to  the  absolute  limits  of  vision.  Many  perscms  can  distinctly  see  such 
objects,  when  their  situation  is  exactly  pointed  out  to  them,  who  cannot  other- 
wise distinguish  them ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  persons  of  acuter  per- 
ception, with  respect  to  objects  at  distances  greater  than  those  at  which  they 
can  see  most  clearly.  "  I  myself,"  says  Ehrenberg,  "  cannot  see  ^^i^Vir^^  ^^ 
an  inch,  black  on  white,  at  twelve  inches  distance ;  but  having  found  it  at 
from  four  to  ^ve  inches  distance,  I  can  remove  it  to  twelve  inches,  and  still  see 
the  object  plainly."  Similar  phenomena  are  well  known  in  regard  to  a  bal- 
loon, or  a  faint  star,  in  a  clear  sky ;  or  a  ship  in  the  horizon :  we  easily  see 
them  after  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  us ;  but  the  faculty  of  rapidly 
descrying  depends  on  the  habit  of  using  the  eyes  in  search  of  such  objects 
(§  313). 

334.  The  sense  of  Vision  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  transference  ^o 
our  minds  of  the  picture  which  is  formed  upon  the  retina ;  this  picture  puts 
us  in  possession  of  the  outUnes,  hghts  and  shades,  colours  and  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  objects  before  us ;  and  all  the  ideas  respecting  the  real  forms,  dis- 
tances, &c.,  of  bodies,  which  we  found  upon  these  data,  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  perceptions  either  instinctive  or  acquired.  Many  of  these  are 
derived  through  the  combination,  in  our  minds,  of  the  visual  sensations,  with 
those  derived  from  the  sense  of  touch.  Thus,  to  take  a  most  simple  illustra- 
tion, the  idea  of  smoothness  ia  one  essentially  tactile ;  and  yet  it  constantly 
occurs  to  us  on  looking  at  a  surface  which  reflects  light  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. But  if  it  were  not  for  the  association,  which  experience  leads  us  to 
form,  df  the  connection  between  polish  as  seen  by  the  eye,  and  smoothness  as 
felt  by  the  touch,  we  should  not  be  able  to  determine,  as  we  now  can  do,  the 
existence  of  both  these  qualities,  from  an  impression  communicated  to  us 
through  either  sense  singly.  The  general  fact  that,  in  Man,  the  greater  part 
of  those  notions  of  the  external  world,  by  which  his  actions  in  the  adult  state 
are  guided,  are  acquired  by  the  gradual  association  of  the  sensations  commu- 
nicated by  the  sight  and  by  touch,  is  substantiated  by  amply  sufficient  evidence. 
This  evidence  is  chiefly  derived  from  observations  made  upon  persons  bom 
blind,  to  whom  sight  has  been  communicated  by  an  operation  at  a  period  of 
life  which  enabled  them  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  their  sensations. 
The  case  recorded  by  Cheselden  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these.  The 
youth  (about  112  years  of  age)  for  some  time  after  tolerably  distinct  vision  had 
been  obtained,  saw  every  thing  Jiat,  as  in  a  picture ;  simply  receiving  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  impressions  made  upon  his  retina :  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  acquired  the  power  of  judging,  by  his  sight,  of  the  real  forms  and 
distances  of  the  objects  around  him.  An  amusing  anecdote  recorded  of  him, 
shows  the  complete  want  of  natural  or  intuitive  connection  which  there  is  in 
Man,  between  the  ideas  formed  through  visual  and  through  tactile  sensations. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  a  Dog  and  a  Cat  by  feeling;  but  could  not 
remember  their  respective  characters  when  he  saw  them.  One  day,  when 
thus  puzzled,  he  took  up  the  Cat  in  his  arms,  and  felt  her  attentively,  so  as  to 
associate  the  two  sets  of  ideas ;  and  then,  setting  her  down,  said,  "  So,  puss,  I 
shall  know  you  another  time."  A  similar  instance  has  come  under  the 
Author's  own  knowledge ;  but  the  subject  of  it  was  scarcely  old  enough  to 
present  phenomena  so  striking.  One  curious  circumstance  was  remarked  of 
him,  which  fully  confirms  (if  confirmation  were  wanting)  the  view  here  given. 
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For  some  time  after  the  sight  was  tolerably  clear,  the  lad  preferred  finding  his 
way  through  his  father's  house,lo  which  he  had  been  quite  accustomed  when 
blind,  by  touch  rather  than  by  sighty — ^the  use  of  the  latter  sense  appearing  to 
perplex  rather  than  to  assist  him;  but,  when  learning  a  new  locahty,  he 
employed  his  sight,  and  evidently  perceived  the  increase  of  facility  which  he 
derived  from  it. 

335.  The  question  has  been  proposed,  whether  a  person  bom  blind,  who 
was  able  by  the  sense  of  touch  to  distinguish  a  cube  from  a  sphere^  would,  on 
suddenly  obtaining  his  sight,  be  able  to  distinguish  them  by  the  latter  sense. 
This  question  was  answered  by  Locke  in  the  negative ;  and  probably  with 
justice.  It  is  no  real  objection  to  such  a  reply,  that  a  new-bom  animal  seeks 
the  nipple  of  its  mother,  when  informed  of  its  proximity  by  sight ;  for  all  that 
is  indicated  by  this  fact  is,  that  the  sensation  excites  an  intuitive  feeling  of 
desire,  which  gives  rise  to  movements  adapted  to  gratify  it.  Such  instinctive 
actions,  founded  upon  intuitive  perceptions,  are,  as  already  pointed  out,  much 
more  numerous  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  the  higher,  and  in  the  young  of 
the  Human  species  than  in  the  adult  (i  259) ;  and  they  do  not  afford  any  proof 
that  definite  notions,  such  as  we  acquire,  of  the  forms  and  properties  of  exter- 
nal objects,  are  possessed  by  the  ammals  which  exhibit  them.  We  shall  now 
examine,  a  little  more  in  detail,  into  the  means  by  which  we  gain  such  notions, 
and  the  data  on  which  they  are  founded. 

336.  The  first  point  to  be  determined,  is  one  which  has  been  a  fmitftil 
source  of  discussion, — the  cause  of  erect  vision^  the  picture  upon  the  retina 
beitig  inverted.  Many  solutions  of  it  have  been  attempted ;  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  rather  specious  than  recdly  satisfactory.  That  which  has  been 
of  late  years  the  most  in  vogue,  is  founded  upon  what  was  styled  the  Law  of 
Visible  Direction,  which  has  been  supported  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  and  other 
eminent  Philosophers.  This  law  affirms,  that  every  object  is  seen  in  the 
direfition  of  the  perpendicular  to  that  point  of  the  retina,  on  which  its  image 
is  formed ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  as  all  the  perpendiculars  to  the  Several 
points  of  the  inner  surface  of  a  sphere  meet  in  the  centre,  the  line  of  direction 
of  any  object  is  identical  with  the  prolonged  radius  of  the  sphere,  drawn  frwn 
the  point  at  which  its  image  is  made  upon  the  retina.  Upon  close  examina- 
tion, however,  it  is  found  that  this  law  cannot  be  optically  correct ;  since  the 
lines  of  direction  cross  each  other  at  a  point  much  anterior  to  the  centre  of  the 
globe ;  as  may  be  determined  by  drawing  a  diagram  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
kying  down  the  course  of  the  rays  received  by  the  eye,  according  to  the  cur- 
vatures and  refractive  powers  of  its  difilerent  parts.  In  this  manner  it  has 
been  determined  by  Volkmann,  that  the  lines  of  direction  cross  each  other  in 
a  point  a  httle  behind  the  crystalline  lens ;  and  that  they  will  thus  fall  at  such 
different  angles  on  difiierent  points  of  the  retina,  that  no  general  law  can  be 
laid  down  respecting  them.  It  may  be  questioned,  moreover,  whether  any 
such  law  would  afford  any  assistance  in  explaining  the  phenomenon ;  since, 
after  all,  it  is  requisite  to  assume  an  intuitive  application  of  it,  in  supposing 
the  mind  to  derive  its  ideas  of  the  relative  situations  of  objects,  from  the 
imagined  line  of  direction. — ^A  much  simpler  and  more  direct  explanation 
may  be  given.  We  must  remember  that— which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  in  regard  to  all  the  other  senses, — ^the  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
the  sensation  and  the  perception  or  elementary  notion  ;  and  this  is  still  more 
clearly  shown  by  the  complete  absence  of  any  relation,  but  such  as  experience 
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perceptions  of  animals  which  are  so  much  more  removed  from  the  teachings 
of  our  own  experience  (§  290).  It  is  justly  remarked  by  MuUer  that,  "  if  we 
do  see  objects  inverted  for  rather,  if  the  picture  on  the  retina  is  inverted]  the 
only  proof  we  can  possi  oly  have  of  it,  is  that  afforded  by  ihe  study  of  the  laws 
of  Optics ;  and,  if  every  thing  is  seen  reversed,  the  relative  position  of  the 
objects  remains  unchanged.  Hence  it  is,  also,  that  no  discordance  arises 
between  the  sensations  of  inverted  vision  and  those  of  touch,  which  perceives 
every  thing  in  its  erect  position ;  for  the  images  of  all  objects,  even  of  our 
own  Hmbs,  on  the  retina,  are  equally  inverted,  and  therefore  maintain  the 
same  relative  position.  Even  the  image  of  our  hand,  when  used  in  touch,  is 
inverted."  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  appear  quite  conceivable, 
that  a  person  just  endowed  with  sight,  should  not  at  first  know  by  his  visual 
powers,  whether  a  p3rTamid  placed  before  his  eyes  is  the  same  body,  and  in 
the  same  position,  as  one  with  which  he  has  become  acquainted  by  the  touch ; 
and,  if  this  be  admitted,  the  inference  necessarily  follows,  that  the  notion  of 
erectness,  which  we  form  by  the  combined  use  of  our  eye»  and  our  hands,  is 
really  the  product  of  expenence  in  ourselves,  whilst  it  is  probably  innate  or 
intuitional  in  the  lower  animals. 

837.  The  cause  of  single  vision  with  the  two  eyes  has,  in  like  manner,  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion ;  since  the  mode  m  which  we  are  affected  by 
the  two  simultaneous  impressions,  is  quite  different  from  that  in  which  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  external  things  through  the  other  senses.  Some  have 
even  asserted,  that  we  do  not  really  employ  both  eyes  simultaneously,  but 
that  the  mind  is  affected  by  the  image  communicated  by  one  only ;  and  this 
idea  might  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  feet  heretofore  mentioned  (§  313) 
respecting  the  alternate  use  of  the  two  eyes,  when  they  are  looking  through 
two  differently-coloured  media.  But  it  is  easily  disproved  in  other  ways.  It 
will  presently  be  shown,  that  all  our  estimates  of  the  forms  of  bodies  depend 
on  the  combination  by  the  mind  of  the  images  simultaneously  transmitted  by 
the  two  eyes ;  and  our  knowledge  of  distances  is  in  great  part  obtained  in  like 
manner.  The  condition  of  Single  Vision  has  been  already  stated  (§  263)  to 
be  probably  this, — that  the  two  images  of  the  object  should  be  formed  on  parts 
of  the  two  retinse  which  are  accustomed  to  act  in  concert ;  and  reasons  were 
given  for  the  belief,  that  habit  is  the  chief  means  by  which  this  conformity  is 
produced.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  double  images  are  continu- 
ally being  conveyed  to  our  minds ;  but  that,  from  their  want  of  force  and  dis- 
tinctness, and  from  the  attention  being  fixed  on  scHnething  else,  we  do  not  take 
cognizance  of  them.  This  may  be  shown  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  If 
two  fingers  be  held  up  before  the  eyes,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  vision  be 
directed  to  the  more  distant,  so  that  it  is  seen  singly,  the  nearer  will  appear 
double ;  while,  if  the  nearer  one  be  regarded  more  particularly,  so  as  to  appear 
single,  the  more  distant  will  be  seen  double.  A  little  consideration  will  show, 
therefore,  that  our  minds  must  be  continually  affected  with  sensations  which 
cannot  be  united  into  the  idea  of  a  single  image ;  since,  whenever  we  direct 
the  axes  of  our  eyes  towards  any  object,  every  thinff  else  will  be  represented 
to  us  as  double ;  but  we  do  not  ordinarily  perceive  this,  from  our  minds  being 
fixed  upon  a  clear  and  distinct  image,  and  disregarding,  therefore,  the  vague 
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mind  as  double.  It  is,  moreover,  easily  shown  that,  in  the  lower  animals  whose 
orbits  are  not  directed  forwards  as  in  us,  but  sideways  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  whenever  an  object  is  so  situated  as  to  be  seen  by  both  eyes,  the  points 
of  the  two  retinsB  on  which  its  images  ore  formed,  must  be  very  far  firom  possess- 
ing this  symmetry. 

338.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  single 
vision,  by  the  peculiar  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves ;  and  an  interesting 
correspondence  between  the  varieties  in  the  degree  of  decussation,  and  the 
position  of  the  eyes,  in  several  animals,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Solly 
and  Mr.  Mayo.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mayo  that  the  Optic  nerve  in  Man  con- 
sists of  three  tracts;  of  which  the  internal  one  is  strictly  commissural,  con- 
necting together  the  two  retin©  anteriorly,  and  the  two  optic  ganglia  posteri- 
orly ;  the  middle  tract  decussates,  and  is  believed  by  Mr.  M.  to  supply  that 
part  of  the  retina  which  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  each  ball,  between  its  ante- 
rior border  and  the  insertion  of  the  optic  nerve ;  whilst  the  external  tract  does 
not  decussate,  but  passes  on  to  supply  the  exterior  portion  of  the  retina  on  the 
same  side.  Thus  the  right  optic  nerve  supplies  the  right  side  of  each  ball ; 
whilst  the  left  supplies  the  left  side.  On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  Osse- 
ous Fishes,  the  decussation  is  complete ;  ^ach  nerve  passing  entirely  to  the 
eye  of  the  opposite  side.  From  these  and  other  data,  it  has  been  concluded, 
thait  each  nerve  is  used  in  looking  towards  the  opposite  side.  This  is  evidently 
true  of  the  Osseous  Fishes,  whose  two  eyes,  being  directed  sideways,  have 
two  entirely  different  spheres  of  vision.  And  it  is  also  true  of  Man,  if  Mr. 
M.'s  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  be  correct ;  since,  when  we  look 
at  an  object  held  directly  in  front  of  the  face,  at  the  level  of  the  eyes,  and  at 
the  nearest  point  for  distinct  vision,  almost  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the 
right  retina,  which  lies  to  the  outside  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  is 
directed  to  the  left;  and  the  exactly  different,  complementary,  or  inner  portion 
of  the  left  retina,  which  is  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  is  likewise  directed  to 
the  left.  On  this  supposition,  all  the  rays  entering  the  two  eyes  from  any  one 
point,  wiU  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  fibrils  belonging  to  the  same  nerve ;  though 
these  are  in  Man,  as  in  other  animals  whose  spheres  of  vision  are  nearly  or 
partly  coincident,  distributed  to  distinct  visual  organs.*  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  this  or  any  similar  explanation  must  be  insufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  single  vision ;  since  the  images  formed  upon  the  two  retinae 
are  necessarily  difi^rent,  and  must  be  combined  or  harmonized  by  an  act  of 
the  mind,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

339.  We  shall  next  consider  the  mode  in  which  our  notion  of  the  solid 
forms  and  relative  projection  of  objects  is  acquired ;  on  which  great  light  has 
recently  been  thrown  by  the  interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  Wheatstone.t  It 
is  perfectly  evident,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that  the  flat  picture 
upon  the  retina,  which  is  the  only  object  of  our  sensation,  could  not  itself 
convey  to  our  minds  any  notion  but  that  of  a  corresponding  plane  surface. 
In  fact,  any  notion  of  solidity  which  might  be  formed  by  a  person  who  had 
never  had  the  use  of  more  than  one  eye,  would  entirely  depend  upon  the 
combination  of  his  visual  and  tactile  sensations.  This  idea  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  case  already  referred  to,  as  recorded  by  Cheselden.    The  first  visual 

*  The  late  Dr.  WoUaston  was  subject  to  a  carious  affection  of  vision,  which  consisted 
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idea  ibrmed  by  the  youth  was,  that  the  objects  aionnd  him  formed  a  flat  sur- 
face, which  touched  his  eyes,  as  they  had  pieriously  been  in  contact  with  his 
hands ;  and  after  this  notion  had  been  corrected,  through  the  education  of  his 
sight  by  his  touch,  he  fell  into  the  converse  error  of  supposing  that  a  picture, 
which  was  shown  to  him,  was  the  object  itself  represented  in  rehef  on  a  small 
scale.  But  where  both  eyes  are  employed,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Wheatstone  that  they  concur  in  exciting  the  perception  of  solidity  or  pro- 
jection, which  arises  frmn  the  combination  of  two  different  images  in  the 
mind.  It  is  easily  shown  that  any  near  object  is  seen  in  two  diflerent  modes 
by  the  two  eyes.  Thus,  let  the  reader  hold  up  a  thin  book,  in  such  a  numner 
that  its  back  shall  be  exactly  in  front  of  his  nose,  and  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  it ;  he  will  observe,  by  closing  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other,  that  his 
perspectiye  view  of  it  (or  the  manner  in  which  he  would  represent  it  on  a 
plane  surfJEU^e^  is  very  different,  according  to  the  eye  with  which  he  sees  it. 
With  the  ri^t  eye  he  will  see  its  right  side,  very  much  foreshortened ;  with 
the  left,  he  will  gain  a  corresponding  view  of  the  left  side ;  and  the  apparent 
angles,  and  the  kngths  of  the  difierent  Unes  will  be  found  to  be  very  cUfierent 
in  the  two  views.  On  looking  at  either  of  these  views  singly,  no  other  notion 
of  s(didity  can  be  acquired  from  it  than  that  to  which  the  mind  is  conducted 
by  the  association  of  such  a  view  with  the  touch  of  the  object  it  represents. 
But  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  the  mental  association  of  the  two  different 
pictures  upon  the  retin®  does  of  itself  ^ive  rise  to  the  ide*  of  solidity.  This 
proof  is  a^rded  by  Mr.  Wheatstone's  ingenious  instrument,  the  Stereoscope. 
340.  The  Stereoscope  essentially  consists  of  two  pkme  mirrors,  inclined 
with  their  backs  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  90°.  If  two  perspective  draw- 
ings of  any  soUd  object,  as  seen  at  a  given  distance  with  the  two  eyes  respect- 
ively, be  pkced  before  these  mirrors,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  images 
shall  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinas,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  two  images  formed  by  the  solid  object  itself  would 
have  done,  the  mind  will  perceive,  not  a  single  representation  of  the  object, 
nor  a  confused  union  of  the  two,  but  a  body  projecting  in  reliefr— the  exact 
counterpart  of  that  from  which  the  drawings  were  made.  Mr.  Wheatstone 
further  shows,  by  means  of  the  Stereoscope,  that  similar  images,  difiering  to  a 
certain  extent  in  magnitude,  when  presented  to  the  corresponding  parts  ofthe 
two  retins,  give  rise  to  the  perception  of  a  single  object,  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  two  monocular  pictures.  Were  it  not  for  this,  objects  would 
appear  single  only  when  at  an  equal  distance  fr<Mn  both  eyes,  so  that  their 
pictures  upon  the  retina  are  of  the  same  size ;  which  will  only  happen  when 
they  are  directly  in  front  of  the  median  Une  of  the  face.  Again,  if  pictures 
of  dissimilar  objects  be  simultaneously  presented  to  the  two  eyes,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  similar  to  that  which  is  experienced  when  the  rays  come  to 
the  eye  through  two  difierently-coloured  media; — ^the  two  images  do  not 
coalesce,  nor  do  they  appear  permanently  superposed  upon  one  another ;  but 
at  one  time  one  image  pred<miinates  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  then 
the  other  is  9^n  alone ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  moment  of  change  that  the  two 
seem  to  be  intermingled.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  will, 
Mr.  Wheatstone  remarks,  to  determine  the  appearance  of  either ;  but,  if  one 
picture  be  more  illuminated  than  the  other,  it  will  be  seen  during  a  lartrer 
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the  two  eyes  is  so  slight,  that  it  cannot  aid  in  the  determination ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that,  whilst  we  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  picture,  however 
well  painted,  frwn  a  solid  ohject,  when  placed  near  our  eyes,  (since  the  idea 
which  might  be  suggested  by  the  image  formed  on  one  eye,  will  then  be 
corrected  by  the  other,)  we  are  very  liable  to  be  misled  by  a  delineation,  in 
which  the  perspective,  light  and  shade,  &c.,  are  faithfully  depicted,  if  we  are 
placed  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  are  prevented  from  perceiving  that  it  is  but  a 
picture.  In  this  case,  however,  a  shght  movement  of  the  head  is  sufficient  to 
undeceive  us ;  since  by  this  movement  a  great  change  would  be  occasioned 
in  the  perspective  view  of  the  object,  supposing  it  to  possess  an  uneven  sur- 
face ;  whilst  it  scarcely  affects  the  image  formed  by  a  picture.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  person  who  only  possesses  one  eye,  obtains,  by  a  shght  motion  of 
his  head,  the  same  idea  of  the  form  of  a  body  which  another  would  acquire 
by  the  simultaneous  use  of  his  two  eyes. 

341.  The  appreciation  of  the  distance  of  objects  may  be  easily  shown  to 
be  principally  derived  from  the  association,  in  the  mind,  of  visual  and  tactual 
sensations  assisted,  in  regard  to  near  objects,  by  the  muscular  sensations 
derived  from  the  convergence  of  the  eyes.  Thus,  an  infant,  or  a  person  who 
has  but  recently  acquired  sight,  evidently  forms  very  imperfect  ideas  regard- 
ing the  distance  of  objects ;  and  it  is  only  after  long  experience  that  a  correct 
notion  is  formed.  The  assistance  which  is  given  by  the  joint  use  of  both 
eyes,  is  evident  fropa  the  fistct  that,  if  we  close  one  eye,  we  are  unable  to  exe- 
cute with  certainty  many  actions  which  require  a  precise  appreciation  of  the 
distance  of  near  objects, — such  as  threading  a  needle,  or  snuffing  a  candle. 
In  regard  to  distant  objects,  our  judgment  is  chiefly  founded  upon  their  appa- 
rent size,  if  their  actual  size  be  known  to  us ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
if  we  are  so  situated  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  intervening  space,  we  prin- 
cipally form  our  estimate  from  the  greater  or  less  distinctness  of  their  colour 
and  outhne.  Hence  this  estimate  is  Uable  to  be  greatly  affected  by  varying 
states  of  the  atmosphere ;  as  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  visited 
warmer  latitudes.  The  extreme  clearness  of  the  air  sometimes  brings  into  an 
apparently  near  proximity  a  hill  that  rises  beyond  some  neighbouring  ridge 
(the  intervening  space  being  hidden,  so  as  not  to  affi)rd  any  datum  for  the  esti- 
mate of  the  distance  of  the  remote  hill) ;  a,^d  which,  by  a  shght  haziness,  is 
carried  to  three  or  four  times  the  degree  of  apparent  remoteness.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  lower  animals,  the  perception  of  distance  is  much  more 
intuitive  than  it  is  in  ourselves. 

342.  Our  estimate  of  the  real  size  of  an  object  is  manifestly  connei^ted  with 
that  of  its  distance.  The  apparent  size  is  dependent  upon  the  angle  at  which 
its  rays  diverge,  to  impinge  upon  the  cornea;  this  angle  increases  with  the 
proximity,  and  diminishes  with  the  remoteness  of  the  object.  Our  estimate 
of  the  comparative  size  of  near  objects,  of  whose  distances  we  can  become 
aware  by  the  incUnation  of  the  optic  axes,  is  much  more  correct  than  that 
which  we  form  when  one  or  both  are  far  removed ;  since,  when  we  are  uncer- 
tain as  to  its  distance,  we  cannot  form  a  judgment  of  the  real  size  of  a  body 
from  the  waffle  at  which  its  rays  diverge.    Hence  our  estimate  of  the  size  of 
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80  contrived,  that  its  distance  from  the  e^e  cannot  be  estimated  in  the  ordinary 
manner;  the  objects  it  represents  are  mvested  by  the  mind  with  their  real 
sizes  and  respective  distances,  as  if  their  real  image  was  formed  upon  the 
retina.* 

343.  From  all  these  considerations,  we  are  led  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
quaint  observation  made  by  Dr.  Brown,— that  *'  vision  is,  in  fact,  the  art  of 
seeing  things  which  are  invisible ;"  that  is,  of  acquiring  information  by  means 
of  the  eye,  which  is  neither  contained  in  the  sensations  of  siffht  themselves 
nor  logically  deducible  from  the  intimations  which  those  sensations  really  con- 
vey. We  cannot  too  constantly  bear  in  mind,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  that 
we  do  not  take  cognizance  by  our  optic  nerves,  as  we  do  by  the  nerves  of 
touch,  of  material  bodies  themselves,  but  of  the  pictures  or  images  formed  by 
those  objects ;  and  whatever  be  the  notions  suggested  by  the  picture,  thai  can 
never  be  transformed  into  any  thing  else.  These  notions  appear  to  be,  in  the 
lower  animals,  entirely  of  an  intuitional  <»r  instinctive  character ;  in  Man  they 
are  so  in  a  much  less  decree ;  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  pre- 
cise amclusion  on  the  subject,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  it  is  indubita- 
ble that  a  large  pa|rt  of  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  which  he  derives 
in  the  adult  condition  from  the  use  of  his  eyes  alone,  is  really  dependent  upon 
the  early  education  of  his  perceptive  powers,  in  which  process  the  sensations 
conveyed  by  difierent  organs  are  brought  to  bear  upon  one  another. 

344.  The  persistence,  during  a  certain  interval,  of  impressi(»is  made  upon 
the  retina,  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  curious  visual  phenomena.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  impression  wiU  be  governed,  in  part,  by  its  previous  duration. 
Thus,  when  we  rapidly  move  an  ignited  point  through  a  circle,  the  impression 
itself  is  momentary,  and  remains  but  for  a  short  time ;  whilst,  if  we  have  been 
for  some  time  looking  at  a  window,  and  then  close  our  eyes,  the  impression  of 
the  dark  bars  traversing  the  illuminated  space  is  preserved  for  several  seconds. 
Such  phenomena  can  here  only  be  briefly  adverted  to.  One  of  these  is  the 
C(»nbination,  into  one  image,  of  two  or  more  objects  presented  to  the  eye  in 
successive  movements:  but  these  must  be  of  a  kind  which  can  be  united; 
otherwise  a  confused  ]^icture  is  produced.  Thus  in  a  Uttle  toy,  called  the 
Thaumatrope,  which  was  introduced  some  years  ago,  the  two  objects. were 
painted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  card, — a  bird,  for  instance,  on  one,  and  a 
cage  in  the  other ;  and,  when  the  card  was  made  (by  twisting  a  pair  of  strings) 
to  revolve  about  one  of  its  diameters,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  alternately 
presenting  the  two  sides  to  the  eye  at  minute  intervals,  the  two  pictures  were 
blended,  me  bird  being  seen  in  the  cage.  A  far  more  curious  illusion,  how- 
ever, was  that  first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Faraday ;  who  showed  that,  if 
two  toothed  wheels,  placed  one  behind  the  other,  be  made  to  revolve  with 
equal  velocity,  a  stationary  spectrum  will  be  seen ;  whilst  if  one  be  made  to 
revolve  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  or  the  number  of  teeth  be  different,  the 
spectrum  also  wiU  revolve.  The  same  takes  place  when  a  single  wheel  is 
made  to  revolve  befcnre  a  mirror;  the  wheel  and  its  image  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  the  two  wheels  in  the  former  case.  On  this  principle  a  number  of 
very  ingenious  toys  have  been  constructed ;  in  some  of  these,  the  same  figure 
or  object  is  seen  in  a  variety  of  positions ;  and  the  impressions  of  these,  pass- . 
ing  rapidly  before  the  eye,  give  rise  by  their  combinations  to  the  idea  that 
the  object  is  itself  moving  tmrough  these  positions.  Simihr  illusions  may  be 
produced_in  regard  to  colour. 
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sion  of  some  particular  kind,  it  seems  less  susceptible  of  feebler  impressions 
of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  any  brightly  luminous  object,  and  then 
turn  our  eyes  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  we  shall  perceive  a  dark  spot  upon 
it ;  the  portion  of  the  retina  which  had  been  affected  by  the  bright  image  not 
being  able  to  receive  an  impression  from  the  fainter  rays  reflected  by  the 
paper.  The  dark  spectrum  does  not  at  once  disappear,  but  assumes  different 
colours  in  succession, — these  being  expression^  of  the  states  through  which 
the  retina  passes,  in  its  transition  to  the  natural  condition.  If  the  eye  has 
received  a  strong  impression  from  a  coloured  object,  the  spectrum  exhibits  the 
complementary  colour  ;*  thus,  if  the  eye  be  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  upon 
a  bright  red  spot  on  a  white  ground,  and  be  then  suddenly  turned  so  as  to  rest 
upon  the  white  surface,  we  see  a  spectrum  of  a  green  colour.  The  same  expla- 
nation applies  to  the  curious  phenomenon  of  coloured  shadows.  It  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  observed  at  sunset,  that  when  the  light  of  the  sun  acquires  a  bright 
orange  colour  from,  the  clouds  through  which  it  passes,  the  shadows  cast  by  it 
have  a  blue  tint.  Again,  in  a  room  with  red  curtains,  the  light  which  passes 
through  these  produces  green  shadows.  In  both  instances,  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  one  colour  is  made  on  the  general  surface  of  the  retina ;  and  at  any 
particular  spots,  therefore,  at  which  the  light  is  colourless  but  very  faint,  that 
colour  is  not  perceived,  its  complement  only  being  visible.  The  correctness 
of  this  explanation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  shadow  be  viewed  through 
a  tube,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  coloured  ground  is  excluded,  it  seems  like 
an  ordinary  shadow.  It  is  not  unUkely  that,  as  MuUer  suggests,  the  pre- 
dominant action  of  one  colour  on  the  retina  disturbs  (as  it  were)  the  equili- 
brium of  its  condition,  and  excites  in  it  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  a 
state  corresponding  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  impression  of  the  com- 
plementary colour ;  for  the  latter  is,  according  to  him,  perceived  even  where 
It  does  not  exist ;— «s  when  the  eye,  after  receiving  a  strong  impression  from 
a  coloured  spot,  and  directed  upon  a  completely  dark  surface  or  into  a  dark 
cavity,  still  perceives  the  spectrum. — ^Upon  these  properties  of  the  eye  are 
founded  the  laws  of  harmonious  colouring,  which  have  an  obvious  analogy 
with  those  of  musical  harmony.  AU  complementary  colours  have  an  agree- 
able efiect  when  judiciously  disposed  in  combination ;  and  all  bright  colours 
which  are  not  complementary  have  a  disagreeable  effect  if  they  are  predomi- 
nant :  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  simple  colours,  strong  com- 
binations of  any  two  of  which,  without  any  colour  that  is  complimentary  to 
either  of  them,  are  extremely  offensive.  Painters,  who  are  ignorant  of  these 
laws,  introduce  a  large  quantity  of  dull  gray  into  their  pictures,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  ^laringr  effects  which  they  would  otherwise  produce ;  but  this 
benefit  is  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  vividness  and  force,  which  may  be 
secured  in  combination  with  the  richest  harmony,  by  a  proper  attention  to 
physiological  principles. 

346.  Some  persons,  who  can  perfectly  distinguish  forms,  are  deficient, 
through  some  original  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  retina,  in  the 
power  of  discriminating  colours.  This  is  most  commonly  seen  in  regard  to 
the  complementary  colours,  especially  red  and  green ;  such  persons  not  being 
able  to  perceive  cherries  amidst  the  leaves  on  a  tree,  except  by  the  difference 
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X  347.  Amongst  other  curious  phenomena  of  Visicm,  is  the  vanishing  of 
images  which  fall  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve ;  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing  experiment.  Let  two  hlack  spots  he  made  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
ahout  four  or  five  inches  apart ;  then  let  the  left  eye  he  closed,  and  the  right 
eye  he  strongly  fixed  upon  the  left-hand  spot.  If  the  paper  he  then  moved 
hackwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  change  its  distance  from  the  eye,  a  point 
will  he  found  at  which  the  right-hand  spot  is  no  longer  visible ;  though  it  is 
clearly  seen  when  the  paper  is  brought  nearer  or  removed  further.  In  this 
position  of  the  eye  and  object,  the  rays  firom  the  ri^ht-hand  spot  cross  to  the 
nasal  side  of  the  globe,  and  fall  upon  the  point  of  the  retina,  which  has  just 
been  mentioned.  The  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  that  spot,  however;  nor 
is  it  correct  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  retina  is  not  sensible  to  hght 
at  that  point;  since,  if  such  were  the  case,  we  should  see  a  dark  spot  in  our 
field  of  view,  whenever  we  use  only  one  eye.  The  fact  is,  that  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon may  occur  under  somewhat  diflierent  conditions,  in  any  division  of 
the  retina,  especially  in  its  lateral  parts.  Thus,  if  we  fix  the  eye  for  some 
time,  until  it  is  fatigued,  upon  a  strip  of  coloured  paper  lying  upon  a  white 
surface,  the  image  of  the  coloured  object  will  in  a  short  time  disappear,  and 
the  white  surface  will  be  seen  in  its  place ;  the  disappearance  of  the  image, 
however,  is  only  of  a  few  seconds'  duration.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  retina,  to  the  propagation,  over  neighbouring  parts, 
of  impressions  which  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  its  surfieu^e ;  and  that  this 
tendency  is  the  strongest  around  the  point  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters,  so 
that  the  state  of  this  part  will  generally  become  similar  to  that  of  the  surround- 
ing portion  of  the  retina.  Hence,  when  we  are  using  one  eye  only,  we  do 
not  perceive  any  dark  spot  in  the  field,  but  only  a  certain  degree  of  indistinct- 
ness in  a  portion  of  the  image. 

348.  Under  particular  circumstances,  we  may  receive  a  visual  representa- 
tion of  the  retina  itself;  as  is  shown  by  the  experiment  of  Purkinje.  "  If,  in 
a  room  otherwise  dark,  a  lighted  candle  be  moved  to  and  fro,  or  in  a  circle,  at 
a  distance  of  six  inches  before  the  eyes,  we  perceive,  after  a  short  time,  a  dark 
arborescent  figure  ramifying  over  the  whole  field  of  vision ;  this  appearance 
is  produced  by  the  vasa  centralia  distributed  over  the  retina,  or  by  the  parts 
of  the  retina  covered  by  those  vessels.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  two 
arborescent  figures,  the  trunks  of  which  are  not  coincident,  but  on  the  con- 
trary arise  in  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  the  field,  and  immediately  take 
opposite  directions.  One  trunk  belongs  to  each  eye,  but  their  branches  inter- 
sect each  other  in  the  common  field  of  vision.  The  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  as  follows : — ^By  the  movement  of  the  candle  to  and  fro,  the  light 
is  made  to  act  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  retina,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  mem- 
brane which  are  not  immediately  covered  by  the  vasa  centraUa  are  feebly 
illuminated ;  those  parts,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  covered  with  those  ves- 
sels, cannot  be  acted  on  by  the  light,  and  are  perceived,  therefore,  as  dark 
arborescent  figures.  These  figures  appear  to  lie  before  the  eye,  and  to' be 
suspended  in  the  field  of  vision."*  We  have  thus  another  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that,  in  ordinary  vision,  the  immediate  object  of  our  sensation  is  a 
certain  condition  of  the  retina,  which  is  excited  by  the  formation  of  a  luminous 
image. 

VI.  Sense  of  Hearing. 

349.  In  the  Ear,  as  in  the  Eye,  the  impressions  made  upon  the  sensory 
nerve  are  not  at  once  made  by  the  body  which  originates  the  sensation ;  but 
they  are  propagated  to  it,  through  a  medium  capable  of  transmitting  them. 

•  Mailer's  Physiology,  p.  1163. 
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Here  too,  therefore,  we  take  cognizance  by  the  mind,'  not  of  the  sonorous 
object,  but  of  the  condition  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  and  all  the  ideas  we  form 
of  sounds,  as  to  their  nature,  intensity,  direction,  &c.,  must  be  based  upon  the 
changes  whjch  they  produce  in  it.  The  complex  contrivances  which  we 
meet  with  m  the  organ  of  hearing  amon?  higher  animals,  are  evidently 
intended  to  give  them  greater  power  of  discriminating  sounds  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  lower  trills ;  in  which  last  it  is  reduced  to  a  form  so  simple, 
that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  can  be  said  to  possess  an  organ  of 
hearing,  if  by  this  term  we  imply  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  consciousness 
of  sonorous  vibrations.  There  is  a  considerable  difference,  however,  between 
the  Eye  and  the  Ear,  in  regard  to  the  special  purposes  for  which  they' are 
respectively  adapted.  In  the  former  we  have  seen  that  the  whole  object  of 
the  instrument  was  to  direct  the  ra)rs  of  light  received  by  it,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  occasion  them  to  fall  upon  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  in  a  similar 
relative  position,  and  with  corresponding  proportional  intensity  to  that  which 
they  possessed  when  issuing  from  the  object.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
any  thin^of  this  kind  tO  be  the  purpose  of  the  Ear;  indeed  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  propa^tion  of  sound.  Sonorous  vibrations  having 
the  most  various  directions,  and  the  most  eoual  rate  of  succession,  are  trans- 
mitted b^  all  media  without  modification,  nowever  numerous  their  Unes  of 
intersection;  and  wherever  these  undulations  fall  upon  the  auditory  nerve, 
they  must  cause  the  sensation  of  corresponding  sounds.  Still  it  is  probable 
that  some  portions  of  the  complex  organ  of  hearing,  in  Man  and  in  the  higher 
animals,  are  more  adapted  than  others  to  receive  impressions  of  a  particular 
character;  and  that  thus  we  may  be  especially  informed  of  the  direction  of  a 
sound  by  one  part  of  the  or^fan,  of  its  musical  tone  by  another,  and  of  some 
other  of  its  qualities  by  a  third.  In  our  inquiries  into  this  ill-understood  sub- 
ject, we  shall  commence  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  comparative  structure  of 
the  organ. 

350.  The  essential  part  of  an  Organ  of  Hearing  being  obviously  a  nerve, 
endowed  with  the  pecuHar  property  of  receiving  and  transmittin^f  sonorous 
undulations,  it  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  a  special  provision  should 
be  made  for  this  purpose ;  since  the  Auditory  nerve,  if  merely  in  contact 
with  the  solid  parts  of  the  head,  will  be  affected  by  the  vibrations,  in  which 
it  is  continually  participating.  Hence  we  must  not  ima^ne  the  sense  to  be 
absent,  wherever  we  cannot  discover  a  special  organ.  It  is  among  the  highest 
only  of  the  Invertebrate  animals,  that  any  such  special  organ  presents  itself; 
and  then  only  in  a  very  simple  form.  Thus  in  the  Crustacea  and  Cephalopoda, 
the  ear  consists  of  a  small  cavity  excavated  in  the  solid  frame-work  of  the 
head;  this  cavity  is  lined  with  a  membrane,  on  which  the  nerve  is  distributed; 
and  it  is  filled  with  a  watery  fluid.  In  some  instances,  the  cavity  is  com- 
pletely shut  in  by  its  solid  walls;  and  the  sonorous  vibrations  can  then  only  be 
communicated  through  these  :*  but  in  the  higher  forms  of  this  apparatus,  there 
is  a  small  aperture  covered  with  a  membrane,  upon  which  the  external  me- 
dium can  at  once  act.  In  tracing  this  most  simple  into  the  more  complex 
forms,  it  is  at  once  seen,  that  the  cavity  corresponds  with  the  vestibule  of  the 
ear  of  higher  animals,  and  its  opening  with  the  fenestra  ovalis.  In  the  lowest 
Cyclostome  Fishes,  the  organ  is  but  little  more  complicated ;  from  the  vestibule 
proceeds  a  single  annular  passage,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  semicircular 
canal ;  and  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed  minutely  upon  its  lining  mem- 
brane, ns  uDon  that  of  the  vestibule  itself.     In  snecies  a  little  hiirhf>r  in  the 
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la^nous,  but  hard  and  stony  in  the  Osseous  tribes ;  to  these  the  name  of  Oto- 
lithes  has  been  ffiven.  Some  rudiments  of  a  tympanic  cavity  may  be  found 
in  Fishes;  but  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  cochlea;  in  several  tribes,  the  organ 
of  hearing  possesses  a  peculiar  connection  with  the  air-bladder,  which  appears 
to  be  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Eustachian  tube  of  higher  classes. 

351.  In  the  true  Reptiles,  a  considerable  advance  is  constantly  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  Ear ;  a  tympanic  cavity  being  added,  with  a  dnun  and 
a  chain  of  bones;  and  a  rudiment  of  the  cochlea  being  generally  discoverable. 
Among  the  Amphibia,  however,  which  are  in  so  many  respects  intermediate 

[Fig.  48. 


An  imaginary  figare  or  plan  of  the  Cochlea;  this  figure  is  designed  to  show  how  the  two  seals  of  the  coch- 
lea communicate  in  iu  summit;  the  parietes  of  the  scala yestibuli  are  Mpposed  to  be  removed;  1,  1,  the 
osseous  portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis;  its  small  end  is  the  hamulus  cochles;  2, 2,  the  dark  ground  here 
represents  the  membranous  portion  of  the  cochlea  or  the  zona  membranacea;  3,  the  commencement  of  the 
scala  tympani;  4,  its  external  edge;  6,  ito  internal  edge ;  6  corresponds  to  the  modiolus  around  which  the 
lamina  spiralis  is  wound ;  7,  itt  summit;  8^  the  point  of  communication  of  the  two  scaliB  ] 

[Fig.  49. 
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between  the  true  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  there  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  this 
respect — some  having  a  tympanum,  and  some  being  completely  destitute  of 
it.  Wherever  a  tympanic  cavity  distinctly  exists,  there  is  an  Eustachian  tube 
connecting  it  with  the  fauces.  This  cavity,  in  the  true  Reptiles,  not  only 
possesses  the  fenestra  ovalis  (or  opening  into  the  vestibule)  but  the  fenestra 
rotunda  (or  opening  into  the  cochlea).  The  membrana  tympani  is  usually 
visible  externally ;  but  it  is  sometimes  covered  by  the  skin. — In  Birds,  the 
structure  of  the  ear  is  essentially  the  same,  as  in  the  higher  Reptiles.  A  dis- 
tinct cochlea  exists,  though  its  form  is  not  spiral  but  nearly  straight :  of  its 
character,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  a  division  into  two  passages,  by  a 
membranous  partition  on  which  the  nerve  is  spread  out,  being  evident.  More- 
over, the  tympanum  communicates  with  cavities  in  the  cranial  bones,  which 
are  thus  filled  with  air ;  and  these,  by  increasing  the  extent  of  surface,  pro- 
duce a  more  powerful  resonance.  There  is  no  external  ear,  except  in  a  few 
species  of  nocturnal  Birds. — In  Mammalia,  the  organ  of  hearing  is  usuaUy 
formed  upon  the  same  plan  as  it  presents  in  Man ;  in  the  Monotremata,  how- 
ever, it  more  approaches  that  of  Birds.  The  cochlea  of  the  Mammalia  in 
general  is  a  spiral,  forming  about  two  turns  and  a  half;  the  partition  which 
divides  its  canal  is  partly  osseous,  partly  membranous ;  and  its  two  passages 
communicate  with  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  vestibule  respectively.  The 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  very  large  in  some  species,  extending  even  into 
the  contiguous  bones.  All  the  Mammalia,  except  the  aquatic  tribes,  have 
an  external  ear;  and  this  is  sometimes  of  an  enormous  size  in  proportion  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  body,  as  it  is  in  the  Bats.  The  labyrinth  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata  contains  no  otouthes. 

Fig.  60^ 


The  Cochlea  divided  parallel  with  its  axis,  through  the  centre  of  the  Modiolns;  aAer  Breschet;  1,  the 
modiolus ;  2,  the  inAindibulum  in  which  the  modiolus  terminates;  3, 3,  the  cochlear  nerve,  sending  its  fila- 
ments through  the  centre  of  the  modiolus ;  4,  4,  the  scala  tympani  of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea ;  5, 5,  the 
scala  vestibula  of  the  first  turn;  6,  section  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  its  zonula  ossea;  one  of  the  filaments  of 
the  cochlear  nerve  is  seen  passing  between  the  two  layers  of  the  lamina  spiralis  to  be  distributed  upon  the 
membrane  which  invests  the  lamina;  7,  the  membranous  portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis;  8,  loops  formed  by 
the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve ;  9, 9,  scala  tympani  of  the  second  turn  of  the  cochlea;  10, 10,  scala 
vestibula  of  the  second  mm ;  the  sepmm  between  the  two  is  the  lamina  spiralis ;  11,  the  scala  tympani  of 
the  remaining  half  turn;  12,  the  remaining  half  turn  of  the  scala  vestibula;  the  dome  placed  over  this  half 
turn  is  the  cupola:  13,  the  lamina  of  bone  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  scala  yestibula  curving  spirally 
round  to  constitute  the  infundibulom  (2);  14,  the  helicotrema  through  which  a  bristle  is  passed;  its  lower 
extremity  issues  from  the  scala  tympani  of  the  middle  turn  of  the  cochlea. 
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PapillflB  of  the  Auditory  Nerre,  on  a 
Segment  of  the  Spiral  Lamina  of  the 
Cochlea  of  a  young  Moiue ;  the  lower 
portion  is  the  otseous,  and  the  higher  the 
membranous  part  of  the  lamina.  Mag- 
nified 300  times.    After  Treviranus. 


The  Auditory  Nerve  taken  out  of  the  Cochlea;  1, 1, 1,  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve ;  2, 2,  its  filaments  in  the  zona  ossea  of  the 
lamina  spiralis;  3, 3,  its  anastomoses  in  the  zona  vesicnlaris.] 

[Fig.  68. 


,^y.^-^J. 


A  highly  magnified  view  of  a  small  piece  of  the  Lamina  Spiralis,  showing  the  globular  structure  of  the 
Nerves,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  leave  their  Neurilema  as  they  anastomose;  the  natural  size  t>f 
the  piece  is  seen  on  the  side  of  the  figure;  1,  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve;  2, 2,  osseous  canals  in  the  zona 
ossea  of  the  lamuia  spiralis;  3,  3,  anastomoses  in  the  zona  mollis ;  4, 4,  the  neurilema  leaving  the  nervous 
loops  and  interlocking  to  form  the  layer  of  the  zona  membranacea.] 

Others  state  that  the  papillsd  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  The  fact  appears 
to  be  that,  as  in  the  retina,  the  fibres  do  form  a  minute  plexus ;  but  that  fibres 
are  connected  with  this,  which  end,  or  rather  commence,  in  papiU®.  The 
auditory  nerve  is  also  very  minutely  distributed  on  the  membrane  hning  the 
vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  ;  and  in  the  ampullsB  or  dilated  extremities 
of  the  latter,  there  are  little  projections  of  this  membrane  internally,  which 
are  largely  supplied  with  nerves. 

353.  In  order  to  gain  any  definite  idea  of  the  uses  of  different  parts  of 
the  Ear,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  sounds  may  be  propagated 
amongst  solid  or  fluid  bodies  in  three  ways, — ^by  reciprocation,  by  resonance, 
and  by  conduction. — 1.  Vibrations  of  reciprocation  are  excited  in  a  sounding 
body,  when  it  is  capable  of  yielding  a  musical  tone  of  definite  pitch,  and 
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[Fig.  64. 


The  soft  parts  of  the  Vestibule  taken  out  of  their  bony  case,  so  as  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  Ncrres 
*in  the  Aropullse;  l,the  superior  semicircular  membranous  canal  or  tube;  2,  the  external  semicircular 
tube;  3,  the  inferior  semicircular  tube;  4,  the  tube  of  union  of  the  superior  and  inferior  canals;  5,  the 
sacculus  ellipiicus;  6,  the  sacculus  sphericus;  7,  the  portio  dura  nerve;  8,  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the 
auditory  nerve;  9,  the  nerve  to  the  sacculus  sphericus;  10, 10,  the  nervous  fasciculi  to  the  superior  and 
external  ampullae;  11,  the  nerve  to  the  sacculus  elllpticus;  12,  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  furnishing  13,  the  filaments  of  the  sacculus  sphericus,  and  14,  the  fiiamenu  of  the  cochlea,  cut  off.] 

[Fig.  66. 


The  Ampulla  of  the  External  Semicircular  Membranous  Canal,  showing  the  mode  of  termination  of  its 
Nerve.] 

another  body  of  the  same  pitch  is  made  to  sound  near  it.  Thus  if  two  strings 
of  the  same  length  and  tension  be  placed  alongside  of  each  other,  and  one  of 
them  be  sounded  with  a  viohn-bow,  the  other  will  be  thrown  into  reciprocal 
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Fig.  66. 


The  labyrinth  of  the  Left  Ear,  laid  open  in  order  to  show  iu  cavitieB  and  the  Menlbranons  Labyrinth; 
after  Breschet;  1,  the  caTity  of  the  vettibnie,  opened  flrom  its  anterior  aspect  in  order  to  show  the  three-eor- 
nered  form  of  its  interior,  and  the  membranous  labyrinth  which  it  contains;  the  figure  rests  upon  the  com- 
mon saccule  of  the  membranoas  labyrinth— the  saccalus  communis;  S,  the  ampulla  of  the  superior  or  per- 
pendicular semicircular  canal,  receiving  a  nervous  fasciculus  from  the  superior  branch  of  the  vestibular 
nerve;  3, 4,  the  superior  or  perpendicular  canal  with  its  contained  membranous  canal;  5,  the  ampulla  of 
the  inferior  or  horizontal  semicircular  canal,  receiving  a  nervous  fasciculus  from  the  superior  branch  of 
the  vestibular  nerve ;  6,  the  termination  of  the  membranous  canal  of  the  horizontal  semicircular  canal  in 
the  sacculus  communis;  7,  the  ampulla  of  the  middle  or  oblique  semicircular  canal,  receiving  a  nervous 
fasciculus  from  the  inferior  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve;  S,  the  oblique  semicircular  canal  with  its 
membranous  canal ;  0,  the  common  canal,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  perpendicular  with  the  oblique 
semicircular  canal;  10, the  membranous  common  canal  terminating  in  the  sacculus  communis;  11,  the 
otoconite  of  the  sacculus  communis  seen  through  the  membranous  parietes  of  that  sac ;  a  nervous  fasci- 
culus from  the  inferior  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve  is  seen  to  be  distributed  to  the  sacculus  comnmnls 
near  to  the  otoconite ;  the  extremity  of  the  sacculus  above  the  otoconite  is  lodged  in  the  superior  ventricle 
of  the  vestibule,  and  that  below  it  in  the  inferior  ventricle ;  13,  the  sacculus  proprius  situated  in  the  ante- 
rior ventricle;  iu  otoconite  is  seen  through  its  membranous  parietes,  and  a  nervous  fasciculus  derived 
from  the  middle  branch  of  the  vestibnlai  nerve,  is  distributed  to  it ;  the  spaces  around  the  membranous 
labyrinth  are  occupied  by  the  aqua  labyriuihi;  13,  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea;  the  figure  is  situated  in  the 
scala  tympani;  14,  the  extremity  of  the  scale  tympani  corresponding  with  the  fenestra  rotunda;  15,  the 
lamina  spiralis;  the  figure  is  siteated  in  the  scala  vestibnli ;  16,  the  opening  of  the  scala  vestibuli  into  the 
vestibule;  17,  the  second  turn  of  the  cochlea;  the  figu^  is  placed  upon  the  lamina  spiralis,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  scala  vestibuli,  the  scala  tympani  being  beneath  the  lamina;  18,  the  remaining  half  turn  of  the 
cochlea;  the  figure  is  placed  in  the  scala  tympani ;  10,  the  lamina  spiralis  terminating  in  a  falciform  ex- 
tremity ;  the  dark  space  included  within  the  falciform  curve  of  the  extremity  of  the  lamina  spiralis  is  the 
helicotrema;  SO,  the  infundibulum. 

parts  may  be  thrown  into  reciprocal  vibration,  even  though  the  tone  of  the 
whole  be  different,  or  it  be  not  capable  of  producing  a  definite  tone  at  all. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  when  a  tuning-fork  in  vibration  is  placed  upon 
a  sound-board ;  for  even  though  the  whole  board  have  no  definite  fundamental 
note,*  it  will  divide  itself  into  a  number  of  parts,  which  wiU  reciprocate  the 

*  The  fundamenlal  note  of  A  body  is  the  lowest  tone  which  it  will  yield,  when  the  whole 
of  it  is  in  vibration  together.  By  dividing  the  body  into  two  or  more  distinct  parts,  it 
may  be  made  to  give  a  great  variety  of  sounds.  Thus,  if  a  stretched  string  be  divided 
by  a  bridge  into  two  equal  parts,  each  will  sound  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note,  or 
the  8th  note  above  it.  If  it  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each  will  give  the  12th  above  the  fun- 
damental note ;  if  into  four,  the  16th  or  double  octave  will  be  heard ;  if  into  five,  the  I7th; 
if  into  six,  the  I9th ;  if  into  seven,  the  20^  (flat  seventh  above  the  second  octave);  if  into 
eight,  the  22dor  triple  octave.  A  string  forcibly  set  in  vibration  has  a  tendency  to  sound 
these  harmonics  with  the  fundamental  note,  by  spontaneous  division  into  several  distinct 
segments  of  vibration ;  as  may  be  easily  made  evident,  by  striking  one  of  the  lower  keys 
of  the  piano,  and  listening  to  the  sounds  heard  whilst  the  fundamental  note  is  dying  away. 
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original  "sound,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  its  intensity ;  and  the  same  sound- 
board will  act  equaUy  well  for  tuning-forks  of  several  diflferent  degrees  of 
pitch.  When  a  smaller  body  is  used  for  resonance,  however,  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  a  relation  between  its  fundamental  note  and  that  of  the 
sonorous  body;  otherwise  no  distinct  resonance  is  produced.  Thus,  if  a 
tuning-fork  in  vibration  be  held  over  a  column  of  air  in  a  tube,  of  such  a 
length  that  the  same  note  would  be  given  by  its  vibration,  its  sound  will  be 
reciprocated.  And  if  it  be  held  over  a  pipe,  the  column  of  air  in  which  is  a 
multiple  of  this,  the  column  will  divide  itself  into  that  number  of  shorter  parts 
each  of  which  will  reciprocate  the  original  sound,  and  the  total  action  will  be 
one  of  resonance.  But  if  the  length  of  the  pipe  bear  no  such  correspondence 
with  the  note  sounded  by  the  tuning-fork,  no  resonance  is  given  by  the  column 
of  air  it  contains. — 3.  Vibrations  of  conductiorf,  are  the  only  ones  by  which 
sounds  can  strictly  be  said  to  be  propagated.  These  are  distinguishable  into 
various  kinds,  into  which  it  is  not  requisite  here  to  inquire.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  all  media,  fluid,  liquid,  or  soUd,  are  capable  of  trans- 
mitting sound  in  this  manner, — a  vacuum  being  the  only  space  through  which 
it  cannot  pass.  The  transmission  is  usually  much  more  rapid  through  solid 
bodies  than  through  liquid ;  and  through  liquid  than  through  gaseous.  The 
greatest  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  sound  is  usually  perceived,  when  a 
change  takes  place  in  the  medium  through  which  it  is  propagated,  especially 
from  the  aeriform  to  the  liquid. 

354.  The  detailed  application  of  these  principles  has  been  most  elaborately 
worked  out  by  MuUer;  and  the  following  statement  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  Httle  more  than  an 
abstract  of  his  results.  Considering  it  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish 
the  conditions  under  which  those  animals  hear,  that  are  constantly  immersed 
in  water,  he  made  a  series  of  experiments,  from  which  he  draws  the  following 
conclusions : — i.  Sonorous  vibrations,  excited  in  water,  are  impartied  with  con- 
siderable intensity  to  solid  bodies. — ^n.  Sonorous  vibrations  of  soHd  bodies  are 
communicated  with  greater  intensity  to  other  solid  bodies  brought  in  contact 
with  them  than  to  water ;  but  with  much  greater  intensity  to  water  than  to 
atmospheric  air.— iii.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  communicated  from  air  to  water 
with  great  difficulty, — ^with  very  much  greater  difficulty  than  they  are  pro- 
pagated from  one  part  of  the  air  to  another ;  but  their  transition  from  air  to 
water  is  much  facilitated  by  the  intervention  of  a  membrane  extended  between 
them. — IV.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  not  only  imparted  from  water  to  solid 
bodies  with  definite  surfaces,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  water,  but  are  also 
returned  with  increased  intensity  by  these  bodies  to  the  water ;  so  that  the 
sound  is  heard  loudly  in  the  vicinity  of  those  bodies,  in  situations  where,  if  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  conducting  power  of  the  water  alone,  it  would  be  faint. — 
V.  Sonorous  undulations,  propagated  through  water,  are  partially  reflected  by 
the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies. — vi.  Thin  membranes  conduct  sound  in  water 
without  any  loss  of  its  intensity,  whether  they  be  tense  or  lax. — From  in.,  iv., 
and  VI.,  we  learn  the  mode  in  which  the  sound  is  conducted  to  the  ear,  in 
aquatic  animab  not  breathing  atmospheric  air.  The  labyrinth  of  such  is 
either  entirely  enclosed  within  the  bones  of  the  head,  as  in  the  Cephalopoda, 
and  in  the  Cyclostome  and  Osseous  Fishes ;  or,  its  cavity  being  prolonged  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  it  is  there  brought  into  communication  with  the  con- 
ducting medium,  by  means  of  a  membrane, — ^besides  receiving  the  vibrations 
through  the  medium  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  as  is  the  case  in  Cartilaginous 
Fishes  and  Crustacea.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  the  Osseous  Fishes,  the  reso- 
nance of  the  cranial  bones,  in  which  the  labyrinth  is  imbedded,  were  sufficient 
to  give  the  requisite  increase  of  intensity  to  the  sound ;  whilst  in  the  Cartila- 
ginous orders,  the  softness  of  these  bones  renders  some  other  means  necessary. 
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In  addition  to  this,  we  find  in  many  Fishes  a  communication  with  the  air- 
bladder;  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  in  these  but  httle  other  use.  The 
mode  in  which  this  increases  by  resonance  the  intensity  of  the  sounds,  will 
appear  from  the  following  experimental  conclusions.— vii.  When  sonorous 
vibrations  are  communicated  from  water  to  air  enclosed  in  membranes  or  solid 
bodies,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  produced,  by 
the  resonance  of  the  air  thus  circumscribed. — viii.  A  body  of  air  enclosed  in 
a  membrane,  and  surrounded  by  water,  also  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  by  resonance,  when  the  sonorous  undulations  are  communicated  to  it  by 
a  solid  body.  From  these  observations  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  air- 
bladder  of  Fishes,  in  addition  to  other  uses,  serves  the  purpose  of  increasing 
by  resonance  the  intensity  of  the  sonorous  undulations,  communicated  from 
the  water  to  the  body  of  the  Fish.  Moreover,  as  the  conducting  and  resonant 
power  of  the  air  in  the  air-bladder  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  density,  the 
influence  of  this  organ  on  the  perception  of  sounds  will,  of  course,  be  greater 
in  deep  waters,  where  the  pressure  upon  it  is  considerably  increased. 

355.  Most  animals  living  in  air,  are  provided  with  an  opening  into  the  ves- 
tibule, covered  by  a  thin  membrane ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  the 
t3rmpanic  apparatus  also.  The  following  experimentol  results  bear  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ear  of  such  animals  is  affected  by  sound. — ix.  Sonorous 
undulations,  in  passing  from  air  directly  into  water,  suffer  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  their  strength ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  tense  membrane  exists 
between  the  air  and  the  water,  the  sonorous  undulations  are  communicated 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  medium  with  great  intensity. — ^x.  The  sonorous 
vibrations  are  also  communicated,  without  any  perceptible  loss  of  intensity, 
from  the  air  to  the  water ;  when,  to  the  membrane  forming  the  medium  of 
communication,  there  is  attached  a  short  soHd  body,  which  occupies  the  ^ater 
part  of  its  surface,  and  is  alone  in  contact  with  <the  water. — xi.  A  smdl  solid 
body,  fixed  in  an  opening  by  means  of  a  border  of  membrane,  so  as  to  be 
movable,  communicates  sonorous  vibrations  from  air  on  one  side  to  water  or 
the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  on  the  other,  much  better  than  solid  media  not  sa 
constructed.  But  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  fluid  is  rendered  much 
more  perfect,  if  the  solid  conductor,  thus  occupying  the  opening,  is  by  its  other 
end  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  tense  membrane,  which  has  atmospheric  air  on 
both  sides. — The  fact  stated  in  ix.  is  evidently  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
physiology  of  hearing ;  and  fully  explains  the  nature  of  the  process  in  those 
animals  which  receive  the  sonorous  vibrations  through  air,  but  which  have  no 
tympanic  apparatus.  In  x.  we  have,  the  elucidation  of  the  action  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  of  the  movable  pkte  of  the  stapes  which  occupies  it,  in 
animals  living  in  air  but  destitute  of  tympanic  apparatus ;  this  is  naturally  the 
case  in  many  Amphibia;  and  it  may  happen  as  the  result  of  disease  in  the 
human  subject.  In  xi.  we  have  a  very  interesting  demonstration  of  the  pur- 
pose and  action  of  the  tympanum,  in  the  more  perfect  forms  of  the  auditory 
apparatus.  We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire,  in  somewhat  more  of  detail,  into 
the  action  of  the  different  parts  of  this  apparatus;  and  it  will  be  better  to  com- 
mence with  that  of  the  Internal  Ear,  the  accessory  organs  being  afterwards 
considered. 
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SO  as  to  distend  it  from  within,  or  by  exhausting  the  cavity  so  as  to  cause 
the  external  air  to  make  increased  pressure  upon  it.  In  either  case  the 
hearing  is  found  immediately  to  become  indistinct.  It  is  observed,  however, 
that  grave  and  acute  sounds  are  not  equally  affected  by  this  action ;  for  the 
experimenter  renders  himself  deaf  to  grave  sounds,  whilst  acute  sounds  are 
heard  even  more  distinctly  than  before.  This  fact  is  easily  understood,  by 
referring  to  the  laws  of  Acoustics  alread]^  mentioned.  The  greater  the  tension 
to  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  subjected,  the  more  acute  will  be  its  fun- 
damental tone ;  and  as  no  proper  reciprocation  can  take  place  in  it,  to  any 
sound  lower  than  its  fundamental  tone,  its  power  of  repeating  perfectly  the 
vibrations  proper  to  the  deeper  notes  will  diminish.  The  nearer  a  sound 
approaches  to  the  fundamental  note  proper  to  the  tense  membrane,  the  more 
distinctly  will  it  be  heard.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  membrane  is  in  its 
natural  lax  condition,  its  fundamental  note  is  very  low,  and  it  is  capable  oi 
repeating  a  much  greater  variety  of  sounds ;  for,  when  it  receives  undukti<His 
of  a  higher  tone  tmn  those  to  which  the  whole  membrane  would  reciprocate, 
it  divides  itself  into  distinct  segments  of  vibration,  which  are  separated  by  lines 
of  rest ;  and  every  one  of  these  reciprocates  the  sound,*  at  the  same  time 
rendering  it  more  mtense  by  multiplication.  These  fieu^ts  enable  us  to  under* 
stand  the  influence  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  in  modifying  the  tension  of 
the  membrane,  and  thus  causing  it  to  vibrate  in  reciprocation  to  sounds  having 
a  great  variety  of  fundamental  notes«  Moreover,  the  fact  that  some  persons 
are  deaf  to  grave  sounds,  whilst  they  readily  hear  the  more  acute,  is  thus 
accounted  for.  The  tensor  tympani,  Uke  the  ins,  is  probably  excited  to  opera* 
tion  by  a  reflex  action;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improoaUe  that  one  of  its  func- 
tions may  be  to  prevent  the  internal  ear  from  being  too  violently  aflected  by 
loud  sounds,  by  putting  the  membrana  tympani  into  such  a  state  of  tension  as 
not  readily  to  reciprocate  thenst. 

357.  The  uses  of  the  Tympanic  cavity  are  very  obvious.  One  of  its  pur- 
poses is  to  render  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  quite  free ;  and  the  otner, 
to  isolate  the  chain  of  bones  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  vibrations 
from  being  weakened  by  difliision  through  the  surrounding  solid  parts.  As 
to  the  objects  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  however,  opinions  have  been  much 
divided.  From  the  experiments  of  MuUer,  it  appears  that  it  does  not  increase 
the  intensity  of  sound,  but  that  it  prevents  a  certain  degree  of  dulness  which 
would  attend  it  if  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  were  completely  closed ;  of 
this  dulness  we  are  conscious,  when  ^y  tumefieu^tion  of  the  fauces  causes  an 
occlusion  of  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  among 
other  uses,  this  canal  serves  for  the  conduction  of  the  speaker's  voice  to  his 
ears ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  any  considerable  degree ;  for,  when 
the  Eustachian  tubes  are  obstructed  by  disease,  the  patient  hears  his  own 
voice  well,  though  other  sounds  are  indistinct ;  and  it  is  easily  shown,  that  its 
transmission  is  chiefly  accomplished  in  other  ways.  The  common  idea  is, 
that  it  serves  the  same  purpose  with  the  hole  in  an  ordinary  drum ;  the  efiect 
of  which  is  fi^enerally  supposed  to  be,  the  removal  of  the  impediment  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  membrane,  that  would  be  offered  by  the  complete  enclosure 
of  the  air  within.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  such  impediment  is 
really  ofiered ;  and  the  efiect  of  the  hole  in  the  drum  seems  rather  to  be  the 
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communication,  to  the  ear  of  the  auditor,  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the 
contained  air ;  which  are  thus  transmitted  directly  through  the  atmosphere, 
instead  of  being  weakened  by  transmission  through  the  walls  of  the  instru- 
ment. Hence  there  is  no  real  analog  in  the  two  cases.  The  principal  object 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  (which  is  cdways  found  where  there  is  a  tympanic 
cavity)  seems  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  equihbrium  between  the  air  within 
the  tympanum  and  the  external  air ;  so  as  to  prevent  inordinate  tension  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  which  would  be  produced  by  too  great  or  too  httle  pres- 
sure on  either  side,  and  the  efiect  of  which  would  be  imperfection  of  hearing. 
It  also  has  the  office  of  conveying  away  mucus  secreted  in  the  cavity  of  the 
t3nnpanum,  by  means  of  cilia  vibrating  on  its  lining  membrane ;  and  the  deaf- 
ness, consequent  on  occlusion  of  this  tube,  is  in  part  exphcable  by  the  accu- 
mulation which  will  then  take  place  in  the  tympanum. 

868.  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  sonorous  undulations 
taking  place  in  the  air,  will  be  propagated  to  the  fluid  contained  in  the  laby- 
rinths—through the  tympanum,  the  chain  of  bones,  and  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis  to  which  the  stapes  is  attached, — ^without  any  loss,  but  rather 
an  increase  of  intensity.  Why  water  shoi^d  be  chosen  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  impression  is  to  be  made  upon  the  nerve,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  with  any  thing  hke  certainty,  in  our  present  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
physical  character  of  that  impression.  But,  the  problem  being  to  communi- 
cate to  water  the  sonorous  undulations  of  air,  the  experimental  results  abready 
detailed  satisfactorily  prove  thaty— whilst  this  may  be  accompHshed,  in  a 
degree  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inferior  animals,  by  the  simple  interposi- 
tion of  a  tense  membrane  between  the  air  and  the  fluidy— the  tympanic  appa- 

[Fig.  67. 


A  view  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  Left  Side,  laid  open  in  its  whole  extent  so  as  to  show  its  Structure ; 
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ratus  of  the  higher  classes  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The 
fenestra  ovalis  is  not,  however,  the  only  channel  of  communication  between 
the  tympanum  and  the  labyrinth ;  for  there  is,  in  most  animak,  a  second  aper- 
ture, the  fenestra  rotunda,  leading  into  the  cochlea,  and  simply  covered  with 
a  membrane.  It  is  generally  supposed  that,  the  labyrinth  being  filled  with  a 
nearly  incompressible  fluid,  this  second  aperture  is  necessary  to  allow  of  the 
free  vibration  of  that  fluid, — the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  being  made 
to  bulge  out,  as  that  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  pushed  in.  It  may,  however,  be 
easily  shown  by  experiment,  as  well  as  by  reference  to  comparative  anatomy, 
that  no  such  contrivance  is  necessary;  for  sonorous  undulations  may  be  excited 
in  a  non-elastic  fluid,  completely  enclosed  within  solid  walls  at  every  part, 
except  where  these  are  replaced  by  the  membrane  through  which  the  vibra- 
tions are  propagated;  and  this  is  precisely  the  condition,  not  only  of  the 
Invertebrated  anunals,  but  even  of  Frogs ;  in  which  last  a  tjrmpanic  apparatus 
exists,  without  a  second  orifice  into  the  iabjnrinth.  Moreover  it  is  certain,  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  must  of  themselves 
act  upon  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
direct  manner  in  which  the  fluid  in  the  cochlea  wiU  be  afl[ected ;  although  it 
will  ultimately  be  thrown  into  much  more  powerful  action,  by  the  transmission 
of  vibrations  from  the  vestibule.  For  it  has  been  satisfactonly  determined  by 
experiment  (xn.),  that  vibrations  are  transmitted  with  very  much  greater 
intensity  to  water,  when  a  tense  membrane,  and  a  chain  of  insulated  soHd 
bodies,  capable  of  free  movement,  are  successively  the  conducting  media,  than 
when  the  media  of  cwnmunication  between  the  vibrating  air  and  the  water 
are  the  same  tense  membrane,  air,  and  a  second  membrane :— or,  to  apply  this 
fact  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  same  vibrations  of  the  air  act  upon  the  fluid 
of  the  labyrinth  with  much  greater  intensity,  through  the  medium  of  the  chain 
of  auditory  bones  and  the  fenestra  ovalis,  than  through  the  medium  of  the  air 
of  the  tympanum  and  the  membrane  closing  the  fenestra  rotunda. — The 
fenestra  rotunda  is  not  to  be  considered  as  haviiig  any  pecuhar  relation  with 
the  cochlea;  since,  in  the  Turtle  tribe,  the  former  exists  without  the  latter. 

359.  In  regard  to  the  functions  of  particular  parts  of  the  labj^rinth,  no  cer- 
tainty can  be  said  to  exist.  From  the  experimental  results  already  stated,  it 
appeara  likely  that,  the  greater  the  extension  of  the  cavity  into  the  dense  sub- 
stance of  the  bone,  the  ^eater  will  be  the  resonance  communicated  to  the 
fluid,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  nerves  exposed  to  its  influence. — ^It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  Semicircular  Canals  have  for  their  peculiar 
function,  the  reception  of  the  impressions  by  which  we  distinguish  the  direc- 
tion of  sounds ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  this  view, 
that,  in  ahnost  every  instance  in  which  these  parts  exist  at  all,  they  hold  the 
same  relative  position  to  each  other  as  in  Man,  their  three  planes  bein?  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  idea,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  speciuation,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  decided  without  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  according  to  which  sonorous  vibrations  are  transmitted. 
Regarding  the  special  function  of  the  Cochlea,  there  is  precisely  the  same 
imcertainty.  This  part  of  the  organ  is  peculiar  in  one  respect, — ^that  the 
expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  here  spread  out  (upon  the  lamina  spiralis) 
in  closer  proximity  with  the  bone  itself,  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the 
labyrinth ;  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  bone  will  be  more  directly  communi- 
cated to  the  nerve.  It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  what  can  be  the  peculiar 
object  of  this  disposition,  in  regard  to  the  function  of  hearing.  By  M.  Dug^ 
it  is  surmised,  that  by  the  cochlea  we  are  especially  enabled  to  estimate  the 
pitch  of  sounds,  particularly  of  the  voice ;  and  he  adduces,  in  support  of  this 
idea,  the  fact,  that  the  development  of  the  cochlea  follows  a  very  similar 
proportion  with  the  <)ompass  of  the  voice.    This  is  much  the  greatest  in  the 
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Mammalia ;  less  in  Birds ;  and  in  Reptiles,  which  have  little  true  vocal  power, 
the  cochlea  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  form,  disappearing  entirely  in  the  Amphibia. 
That  there  should  be  an  acoustic  relation  between  the  voice  and  ear  of  each 
species  of  animals,  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable ;  but  the  speculation  of 
M.  Dug^s  can  at  present  only  be  received  as  a  stimulus  to  further  inquiry. 

360.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  functions  of  the  accessory  parts^— the 
External  Ear,  and  the  Meatus.     The  Cartilage  of  the  external  ear  may  propa- 


[Fig.  68. 


[Fig.  69. 


A  view  of  the  Left  Ear  m  iu  natural  state ;  1, 3,  An  anterior  view  of  the  External  Ear,  at  well 

the  origin  and  termination  of  the  helix;  3,  the  as  of  the  Meatus  Anditorius,  Labyrinth,  ^.;  l,lhe 

anti-helix;  4,  the  anti-tragus;  5,  the  tragus;  6,  the  opening  into  the  ear  at  the  bottom  of  the  coneha^ 

lobus  of  the  external  ear;  7,  points  to  the  scapha  2,  the  meatus  anditorius  externus  or  cartilaginous 

and  is  on  the  front  and  top  of  the  pinna;  8,  the  canal;  3,  the  membrana  tympani  stretching  upon 

concha;  9,  the  meatus  auditorius  externus.]  its  ring;  4,  the  malleus;  5,  the  stapes;  6,  the  laby- 
rinth.] 

gate  sonorous  vibrations  in  two  ways, — ^by  reflection  and  by  conduction.  In 
reflection,  the  concha  is  the  most  important  part,  since  it  directs  the  reflected 
undulations  towards  the  tragus,  whence  they  are  thrown  into  the  auditory 
passage.  The  other  inequalities  of  the  external  ear  cannot  promote  hearing 
by  reflection ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  extension  of  its  cartilage  is  evidently  to 
receive  the  sonorous  vibrations  from  the  air,  and  to  conduct  them  to  its  point 
of  attachment.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  inequaHties  become  of  importance ; 
for  those  elevations  and  depressions  upon  which  the  undulations  fall  perpen- 
dicularly, will  be  afiected  by  them  in  the  most  intense  degree ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  varied  form  and  position  of  these  inequalities,  sonorous  undula- 
tions, in  whatever  direction  they  may  come,  must  fall  advantageously  upon 
some  of  them.-— The  functions  of  the  Meatus  appear  to  be  threefold.  The 
sonorous  undulations  entering  from  the  atmosphere  are  propagated  directly, 
without  dispersion,  to  the  membrana  tympani: — ^the  sonorous  undulations 
received  on  the  external  ear,  are  conveyed  along  the  walls  of  the  meatus  to  the 
membrana  tympani : — the  air  which  it  contains,  like  all  insulated  masses  of 
air,  increases  the  intensity  of  sounds  by  resonance.  That,  in  ordinary  hearing, 
the  direct  transmission  of  atmospheric  vibrations  to  the  membrana  tympani,  is 
the  principal  means  of  exciting  the  reciprocal  vibrations  of  the  latter,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident ;  the  undulations  which  directly  enter  the  passage,  will  pass 
straight  on  to  the  membrane ;  whilst  those  that  enter  obliquely  will  be  reflected 
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from  side  to  side,  and  at  last  will  fall  obliquely  on  the  membrane,  thus  perhaps 
contributing  to  the  notion  of  direction.  The  power  of  the  lining  of  the  meatus 
to  conduct  sound  from  the  external  ear,  is  made  evident  by  the  fact,  that,  when 
both  ears  are  closely  stopped,  the  sound  of  a  pipe  having  its  lower  extremity 
covered  by  a  membranes  is  heard  more  distinctly,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  external  ear  itself,  than  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  head.  The  resonant  action  of  the  air  in  the  tube  is  easily 
demonstrated,  by  lengthening  the  passage  by  the  introduction  of  another  tube ; 
the  intensity  of  cxteraal  sounds,  and  also  that  of  the  individual's  own  voice,  as 
heard  by  himself,  are  then  much  increased. 

361.  Many  facts  prove,  however,  that  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  may  be 
thrown  into  vibration  in  other  ways  than  by  the  tympanic  apparatus.  Thus 
in  Osseous  Fishes,  it  is  only  by  the  vibrations  transmitted  through  the  bones 
of  the  head  that  hearing  can  take  place.  There  are  many  persons,  again, 
who  can  distinctly  hear  sounds  which  are  thus  transmitted  to  them ;  although, 
through  some  imperfection  of  the  tympanic  apparatus,  they  are  almost  insensible 
to  those  which  they  receive  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  evident,  where  this  is 
the  case,  that  the  nerve  must  be  in  a  state  fully  capable  of  functional  activity ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  sounds  cannot  thus  be  perceived,  there  will  be 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  nerve  is  diseased. 

362.  A  single  impulse  communicated  to  the  Auditory  nerve,  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  modes,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  momentary  sensation  of 
sound;  but  most  frequently  a  series  of  such  impulses  is  concerned,  there 
being  but  few  sounds  which  do  not  partake,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the 
character  of  a  tone.  Any  continuous  sound  or  tone  is  dependent  upon  a  suc- 
cession of  such  impulses ;  and  its  acuteness  or  depth  is  governed  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  succeed  one  another.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  by 
experiment,  what  number  of  such  impulses  or  undulations  are  required  to 
give  every  tone  which  the  ear  can  appreciate.  Thus,  if  a  circular  pusite,  with 
a  number  of  apertures  at  re^lar  intervals,  be  made  to  revdve  over  the  top  of 
a  pipe  through  which  air  is  propelled,  a  succession  of  short  puffs  will  be 
allowed  to  issue  from  this ;  and,  if  the  revolution  is  sufficiently  rapid,  these 
impulses  will  unite  into  a  definite  tone.  In  the  same  manner,  it  a  spring  be 
fixed  near  the  edge  of  a  revolving  toothed  wheel,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
caught  by  every  tooth  as  it  passes,  a  succession  of  cHcks  will  be  heard ;  and 
these  too,  if  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  be  sufficiently  rapid,  will  produce  a 
tone.  The  number  of  apertures  in  the  plate  which  pass  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
in  a  given  time,  or  the  number  of  teeth  which  pass  the  spring  being  known, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  must  be  the  number  of  impulses  required  to  produce 
the  given  tone.  Each  impulse  produces  a  double  vibration, — forwards  and 
backwards  ;*  hence  the  number  of  impulses  is  always  half  that  of  the  single 
vibrations.  The  maximuia  and  minimum  of  the  intervals  of  successive  pulses, 
still  appreciable  by  the  ear  as  determinate  sounds,  have  also  been  determined 
by  M.  Savart  more  satisfactorily  and  more  accurately  than  had  previously 
been  done.  If  their  intensity  is  great,  sounds  are  still  audible  which  result 
from  the  succession  of  24,000  impulses  in  a  second ;  and  this,  probably,  is  not 
the  extreme  limit  in  acuteness  of  sounds  perceptible  by  the  ear.  From  some 
observations  of  Dr.  Wollaston's,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ears  of  different 
individuals  are  differently  constituted  in  this  respect, — some  not  being  able  to 
hear  very  acute  tones  produced  by  Insects,  or  even  Birds,  which  are  distinctly 
audible  to  others.  Again,  the  sound  resulting  from  16  impulses  per  second, 
is  not,  as  has  been  usually  ^supposed,  the  lowest  appreciable  note ;  on  the  con- 
trary, M.  Savart  has  succeeded  in  rendering  tones  distinguishable,  which  were 

*  This  is  seen  when  a  string  is  put  in  vibration,  by  pulling  it  out  of  the  straight  line. 
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produced  by  only  7  or  8  impulses  in  a  second ;  and  continuous  sounds  of  a 
still  deeper  tone  could  be  heard,  if  the  individual  pulses  were  sufficiently 
prolonged.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  precise  time  during  which  a  sonorous 
impression  remains  upon  the  ear,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  exact  information, 
since  it  departs  more  gradually  than  do  visual  impressions  from  the  eye.  This 
is  certain,  however, — ^that  it  is  much  longer  than  the  interval  between  the 
successive  pulses  in  the  production  of  tones ;  since  it  was  found  by  M.  Savart, 
that  one  or  even  several  teeth  might  be  removed  from  the  toothed  wheel, 
without  a  perceptiUe  break  in  its  80undy--8howing  that,  when  the  tone  was 
once  established,  the  impression  of  it  remained  during  an  intermission  of  some 
length. 

363.  The  Ear  niay,  like  the  Eye,  vary  considerably,  as  regards  general 
acuteness,  amongst  dinerent  individuals ;  and  its  power  may  be  much  increased 
by  practice.  A  part  of  this  increase  depends,  however,  as  in  other  instances, 
upon  the  greater  attention  which  its  fainter  indications  receive ;  but  a  part, 
also,  upon  an  increased  use  of  the  organ.  The  power  of  bearing  very  faint 
sounds  is  as  different  from  the  power  of  distinguishing  musical  tones,  as  the 
power  of  discerning  very  minute  objects,  or  of  seeing  with  very  faint  degrees 
of  li^ht,  is  from  that  of  distinguishing  colours.  Many  persons  are  altogether 
destitute  of  what  is  termed  a  musical  ear;  whilst  others  are  endowed  with  it 
in  a  degree,  which  is  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  them,  since  every  dis- 
cordant sound  is  a  positive  torment.  The  power  of  distinguishing  the  direc* 
tion  of  sounds  appears  to  be,  in  Man  at  least,  for  the  most  part  acquired  by 
habit.  It  is  some  time  before  the  infant  seems  to  know  any  thing  of  the  direc- 
tion of  noises  which  attract  his  attention.  Now  although  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  perception  is  acquired  by  attention  to  certain  variations  in 
the  impression  made  upon  the  nerve,  through  the  medium  either  of  the  tym- 
panic apparatus  or  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  yet  it  is  equally  evident  that 
there  can  be  nothing  in  these  variations  themselves  adequate  to  excite  the 
idea,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  either  intuitive  or  acquired  by  habit.  This 
is  a  consideration  of  some  importance,  in  regard  to  th^  similar  question  as  to 
the  sense  of  Visual  direction.  In  some  cases  we  are  probably  assisted  by  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  sensations,  communicated  by  the  two  ears  respectively. 
The  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  sonorous  body  is  another  acquired  perception, 
depending  principally  upon  the  loudness  or  iaintness  of  the  sound,  when  we 
have  no  other  indications  to  guide  us.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  simi- 
larity between  the  perception  of  distance  of  an  object,  through  the  Eye,  by 
its  size,  and  through  the  Ear  by  the  intensity  of  its  sound.  When  we  know 
the  size  of  the  object,  or  are  acquainted  with  the  usual  intensity  of  its  sound, 
we  can  judge  of  its  distance ;  and  vice  versft,  when  we  know  its  distance,  we 
can  at  once  form  an  idea  of  its  real  from  its  apparent  size,  and  of  its  real 
strenfifth  of  tone  from  that  which  afifects  our  ears.  In  this  manner,  the  mind 
may  be  affected  with  corresponding  deceptions  through  both  senses ;  thus,  in 
the  Phantasmagoria,  the  figure  is  gradually  diminished  while  its  distance  re- 
mains the  same,  and  it  appears  to  tne  spectators  to  recede^— the  illusion  being 
more  complete,  if  its  brightness  be  at  the  same  time  diminished;  and  the 
effect  of  a  distant  full  military  band  gradually  approaching,  may  be  alike  given 
by  a  corresponding  crescendo  of  concealed  instruments.  It  is  upon  the  coiti- 
plete  imitation  of  the  conditions,  which  govern  our  ideas  of  the  intensity  and 
direction,  as  well  as  of  the  character,  of  sounds,  that  the  deceptions  of  the 
Ventriloquist  are  founded.  ^  ^ 
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be  watching  the  same  visual  phenomena,  and  timing  their  observations  by 
the  same  clock ;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  some  persons  see  the  same 
phenomenon,  a  third  or  even  half  of  a  second  earlier  than  others.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  from  this,  however,  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  rate 
of  transmission  of  the  sensory  impressions  in  the  two  nerves.  The  fact  seems 
rather  to  be,  that  the  sensorium  does  not  readily  perceive  two  different  impres- 
sions with  equal  distinctness ;  and  that,  when  several  impressions  are  made 
on  the  nerves  at  the  same  time,  the  mind  takes  cognizance  of  one  only,  or 
perceives  them  in  succession.  When,  therefore,  both  sight  and  hearing  are 
directed  simultaneously  to  one  object,  the  communication  of  the  impression 
through  one  sense  will  necessarily  precede  that  made  by  the  other.  The 
intend  between  the  two  sensations  is  greater  in  some  persons  than  in  others ; 
for  some  can  receive  and  be  conscious  of  many  impressions,  seemingly  at  the 
same  moment ;  whilst  in  others  a  perceptible  space  must  elapse. 

365.  Amongst  other  important  offices  of  the  power  of  Hearing,  is  that  of 
supplying  the  sensations  by  which  the  Voice  is  regulated.  It  is  well  known 
that  those  who  are  bom  entirely  deaf,  are  also  dumb^ — ^that  is,  destitute  of  the 
power  of  forming  articulate  sounds ;  even  though  not  the  least  defect  exist  in 
their  organs  of  voice.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  vocal  muscles  can  only  be 
guided  in  their  action  by  the  sensations  received  through  the  Ears,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  muscles  are  guided  by  the  sensations  received  through 
themselves  (§  390).    On  this  point,  more  wiU  be  said  hereafter  (§  412). 


CHAPTER   V. 

•  OF  MUSCULAR  CONTRACTILITY. 

I.  Of  Contractility  in  general. 

366.  The  Nervous  System  has  no  power  of  occasioning  movement  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  save  by  exciting  to  contraction  certain  structures,  to  which 
the  term  Muscular  is  given.  Thai  one  tissue  should  possess  within  itself  the 
property  of  contractility  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  is  no  more  wonderful 
than  that  another  should  be  capable  of  conveying  sensory  or  motor  influences, 
or  another  of  separating  a  peculiar  secretion  from  the  blood.  Such  contrac- 
tile  tissues  are  found  in  Vegetables  as  well  as  in  Animals ;  and  instances  of 
their  operation  have  been  already  referred  to  (§  13).  The  only  essential 
difference  between  the  contractility*  of  Muscular  Fibre,  and  that  of  the  cells 
of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  is  that  the  former  can  be  excited  by  the  stimulus  of 
innervation,  as  well  as  by  those  of  a  physical  or  chemical  nature,  which  will  act 
upon  the  latter.    Muscular  structure,  as  heretofore  remarked,  is  employed  in 

♦  The  pecaliar  operation  of  this  property  in  Muscnlar  Fibre,  the  ordinary  contraction 
of  which  alternates  with  relaxation,  has  occasioned  the  distinctive  term  Irritability  to  be 
applied  to  it.  This  term  has  been  employed,  however,  in  so  many  different  senses 
(being,  by  some  Physiologists,  used  almost  synonjrmonsly  with  the  more  general  one  of 
Vitality),  that  it  seems  desirable  to  avoid  adopting  it  (or  such  a  poipose. 
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the  Animal  body,  not  only  as  the  instrument  of  the  operation  of  the  Nervous 
System  upon  the  external  world, — in  which  respect  alone  its  action  can  be 
said  to  form  part  of  the  Functions  of  Animal  Life, — ^but  also  to  execute  many 
of  those  interior  movements  which  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Animal  existence 
require  for  its  own  maintenance,  such  as  the  propulsion  of  the  food  along  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  that  of  the  blood  through  the  vascukr  system.  The 
muscles  concerned,  however,  in  these  operations,  which  are  so  immedicUely 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic  functions,  differ  essentially 
from  those  strictly  forming  part  of  the  apparatus  of  Animal  life,  both  in  their 
own  structure,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  their  contractility  is  called  into 
operation.  The  former  are  (like  the  contractile  tissues  of  Plants)  much  more 
susceptible  tha|i  the  latter,  of  being  excited  to  action  by  a  stimulus  immediately 
applied  to  themselves,  and  are  with  difficulty  shown  to  be  in  any  degree 
under  the  influence  of  nerves  (§  201) ;  whilst  the  latter  are  readily  thrown 
into  violent  contraction,  by  a  stimulus  conveyed  to  them  through  the  nervous 
system.  Hence  a  physiological  distinction  may  be  made,  between  these  two 
groups  of  muscles ;  which  is  fully  borne  out  by  differences  in  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  their  component  parts.  By  some,  the  two  classes  have 
been  spoken  of  as  those  of  Involuntary  and  Voi^untary  Muscles ;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  correct ;  since  every  muscle  ordinarily  termed  voluntary,  is 
susceptible  of  being  called  into  action  involuntarily.  It  is  better  to  found  the 
distinction  upon  their  nearer  or  more  remote  concern  in  the  functions  of  Or- 
ganic Life :  those  which  are  immediately  involved  in  their  maintenance,  and 
over  which  the  wiU  can  never  exert  any  mfluence, — the  Heart,  and  Muscular 
coat  of  the  Intestinal  Canal,  for  instance, — ^bein^  designated  as  the  Muscular 
System  of  Organic  Life  ;  and  those  which  can  l)e  employed  by  the  Nervous 
System  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  Will,  being  included  in  the  Muscular 
System  of  Animal  hfe.  The  structure  peculiar  to  the  latter  will  first  be  de- 
scribed ;  as  it  is  evidently  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  Muscle. 

II.  Muscles  of  Animal  Life. 

367.  When  we  examine  an  ordinary  Muscle  (from  one  of  the  extremities,  for 
example),  with  the  naked  eye,  we  observe  that  it  presents  a  fibrous  appearance ; 
and  that  the  fibres  are  arranged  with  great  regularity  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  muscle  is  to  act.  Upon  further  examination  it  is  found,  that  these  fibres 
are  imited  together  in  fasciculi  or  bundles  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  by  means 
of  areolar  tissue ;  and  when  the  Microscope  is  applied  to  the  smallest  fibre 
which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  it  is  seen  itself  to  consist  of  a  fascicu- 
lus, composed  of  a  number  of  cylindrical  fibres  lying  in  a  parallel  direction, 
and  closely  bound  together.  These  pri- 
mitive fibres  present  two  sets  of  markings  Fig.  60. 
or  strise  ;  one  set  longitudinal^ — the  other 
transverse  or  annular.  By  more  closely 
examining  these  fibres^  when  separated 
from  each  other,  it  is  frequently  seen  that 
each  may  be  resolved  into  jibrillse,  by 
the  splitting  of  its  contents  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60. 
These  fibriUsB  have  a  peculiar  beaded  ap- 
pearance, which  will  be  presently  noticed 
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Fig.  61. 


Portion  of  Human  MoBColar  Fibre,  separating  into  disks,  by  cleavage  in  direction  of  transverse  Strice. 
After  Bowman. 

series  of  discs,  as  shown  in  Fiff.  61  [and  Fig.  62].  This  cleavage  is  just  as 
natural  as  the  former,  though  less  frequent ;  and  it  leads  'Us  to  a  view  of  the 
composition  of  Muscular  Fibre,  somewhat  different  from  (he  one  commonly 
adopted.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bowman,*  it  would  be  as  proper  to  say, 
"  that  the  fibre  is  a  pile  of  discs,  as  that  it  is  a  bundle  oi  fbriUm;  but  in  fact 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  mass  in  whose  structure  there  is  an 
intimation  of  the  existence  of  both,  and  a  tendency  to  cleave  in  the  two  direc- 
tions. If  there  were  a  general  disintegration  along  all  the  lines  in  both  direc- 
tions, there  would  result  a  series  of  particles,  which  may  be  termed  primitive 
particles  or  sarcous  elements,  the  imion  of  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the 


[Fig.  62. 


7     0 


Fragments  of  Striped  Elementary  Fibres,  showing  a  cleavage  in  opposite  directions ;  magnified  900  dia- 
meters; 1,  longitudinal  cleavage ;  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  are  both  seen;  some  longitudinal 
lines  are  darker  and  wider  than  the  rest,  and  are  not  continuous  from  end  to  end;  this  results  from  par- 
tial separation  of  the  fibrillce;  6,  fibrillse,  separated  from  one  another  by  violence  at  the  broken  end  of  the 
fibre,  and  marked  by  transverse  lines  equal  in  width  to  those  on  the  fibre;  7,  8  represent  two  appear- 
ances commonly  presented  by  the  separated  single  fibrillce,  (more  highly  magnified;)  at  7  the  borders  and 
transverse  lines  are  all  perfectly  rectilinear,  and  the  included  spaces  perfectly  rectangular;  at  8  the 
borders  are  scallopecl,  the  spaces  bead-like;  when  most  distinct  and  definite,  the  fibrilla  presents  the  former 
of  these  appearances:  2,  transverse  cleavage;  the  longitudinal  lines  are  scarcely  visible ;  3,  incomplete 
fracture  following  the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  disc,  which  stretches  across  the  interval  and  retains  the  two 
fragments  in  connection;  the  edge  and  surface  of  this  disc  are  seen  to  be  minutely  granular,  the  granules 
corresponding  in  size  to  the  thickness  of  the  disc,  and  to  the  distance  between  the  faint  longitudinal  lines ; 
4,  another  disc  nearly  detached;  6,  detached  disc  more  highly  magnified,  showing  the  sarcous  elements.] 

•  See  Bowman  on  the  Minute  Stractare  and  Movements  of  Voluntary  Muscle,  in 
Phil.  Trans.  1840.  His  description  is  here  followed  by  the  Author,  as  that  most  gene- 
rally received  amongst  Physiologists.  An  entirely  different  account,  however,  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Barry  (Phil.  Trans.  1842).  The  Author  cannot  satisfy  himself,  that  either 
of  these  explains  all  the  appearances  which  are  presented  by  this  interesting  object. 
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fibre.  These  elementary  particles  are  arranged  and  united  together  in  the  two 
directions.  All  the  resulting  discs  as  well  as  fibrilleB  are  equal  to  one  another 
in  size,  a^d  contain  an  equal  number  of  particles.  The  same  particles  compose 
both.  To 'detach  an  entire  fibrilla,  is  to  abstract  a  particle  of  every  disc;  and 
vice  veraa.^* 

368.  The  elements  of  Muscular  Fibre  are  bound  together,  in  the  perfect 
condition  of  the  fibre,  by  a  very  delicate  tubular  sheath,  which  seems  to 
answer  to  the  tube  of  nervous  fibre.  This  cannot  always  be  readily  brought 
into  view;  but  it  is  occasionally  seen  with  great  distinctness :  thus,  when  the 
two  ends  of  a  fibre  are  drawn  apart,  its 

contents  will  sometimes  separate  with-  Fig.  63. 

out  the  rupture  of  the  sheath,  which 

then  becomes  evident;  and  this,  during 

the  act  of  contraction,  may  sometimes 

be  observed  to  rise  up  in  wrinkles  upon 

the  surface  of  the  fibre,  as  s^en  in  Fig. 

66.     This  sheath  is  quite  distinct  from 

the  areolar  tissue,  which  binds  the       «..v     ^«        ,,    i  v  ».  .v  /- 

n-t  •   ^     r      •      !■  J    'x  i_       1-  Fibre  ofHumaii  Muscle  broken  acroBi;  the  frag- 

fibres  mtO  fascicuh;   and   it  has  been      „«^  connected  by  the  untom  .arcolenuna.  After 

termed,  for  the  sake  of  distmction,  the  Bowman. 
Sareolemma,  Its  existence  may  be  de- 
monstrated' in  any  muscular  fibre,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  fluids,  which 
occasion  a  swelling  of  its  contents ;  this  is  especially  the  efiTect  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  may  be  well  produced  by  the  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  and  by 
potash.  For  a  time,  the  Sareolemma  yields  to  the  distension  which  takes 
place  from  within;  but  at  last  it  bursts  at  particular  points,  and  a  sort  of  hernia 
of  its  contents  takes  place,  making  the  existence  of  a  perfect  envelop  in  all 
other  parts  quite  evident.  This  membrane  is  itself  perfectly  transparent,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  either  the  longitudinal  or  the  trans- 
verse striae.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  perforated  either  by 
nerves  or  by  capiUary  vessels;  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  an  efiectual  barrier 
between  the  real  elements  of  Muscular  structure,  and  the  surrounding^  parts. 
That  it  has  no  share  in  the  contraction  of  the  fibre,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
just  mentioned,  respecting  the  condition  which  it  occasionally  presents  when 
the  fibre  is  much  shortened. 

369.  Muscular  Fibres  are  commonly  described  as  cylindrical ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  rather  of  a  polygonal  form,  than  sides  being 
flattened  against  those  of  adjoining  fibres.  In  some  instances  the  angles  are 
sharp  and  decided;  in  others  they  are  rounded  off,  so  as  to  leave  spaces 
between  the  conti^ous  fibres  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  In  Insects,  the  fibres 
often  present  the  form  of  flattened  bands.  Their  size  varies  considerably  in 
different  classes  of  animals ;  and  even  in  the  same  animal,  and  the  same  mus- 
cle. The  following  table  gives  illustrations  of  these  varieties;  the  extremes 
are  those  met  with  by  Mr.  Bowman  himself;  but  other  observers  speak  of 
dimensions  more  widely  separated. 

FractionB  of  an  inch. 

Cat     -  -  -  -       jAiy  to  ,i^ 

Horse  -  -  -       ^m  ^^  "si^ 


Mammalia 
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(  Ffog  ,  -  •  -  tAtf  to  Tiir 

Reptiues        -            -         <  Lizard  -  -  *  *     viw 

(Boa    -  .  -  .  ^iy  to  yjj 

( Skale  -  -  .  ,jj  to   ^ 

Fish               -           .         ]  Cod    -  -  -  -  jh  to   J, 

I  Sprat  .  .  '  jihis  to  ^iff 


It  is  interesting  to  remark,  upon  this  table,  that  the  Muscular  Fibre  of  Reptiles 
and  Fishes  is  upon  the  whole  much  larger  than  that  of  other  Vertebrata,  and 
that  its  dimensions  present  the  CTeatest  extremes  of  variation ;  whilst  in  Birds 
it  is  much  smaller  than  in  all  other  Vertebrata,  and  its  dimensions  are  also  less 
variable.  Further,  the  size  of  the  fibres  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the 
animal;  for  we  observe  that  in  the  Chaffinch  they  are  larger  than  in  the  Owl, 
in  the  Cat  larger  than  in  the  Horse,  and  in  the  Frog  often  larger  than  in  the 
Boa.  Moreover  in  Insects,  the  diameter  of  the  fibres  is  even  greater  than  it 
is  in  Mammalia.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibrillse  within  the  sarcolenuna  is  such  as  to  form  a  hollow  or  a 
solid  bundle.  It  frequently  happens  that,  when  a  fibre  is  torn  across,  the 
appearance  of  the  brush-like  tuft  of  fibrillae  at  the  broken  extremity  is  such  as 
to  indicate  that  they  form  a  hollow  cylinder ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  outer  layer  of  fibrillaB  is  evidently  adherent  in  some  degree 
to  the  Sarcolemma,  and  will  consequently  be  extended  with  it,  at  the  moment 
of  its  rupture,  beyond  the  deeper  layers.  The  appearance  presented  by  trans- 
verse sections  shows,  that  the  bundle  of  fibrilke  contains  no  centiral  cavity ;  the 
extremities  of  the  cut  fibrillaB,  however,  cannot  always  be  distinguished  in 
Mammalia,  in  consequence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  their  close  and  intimate  lateral 
union ;  but  they  are  very  evident  in  Birds,  Reptiles  and  Fishes  (Fig.  64), 
The  addition  of  an  acid  increases  the  distinctness  of  the  fibrillse,  by  widening 
the  interstices  between  them. 

Fig.  64. 
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reversed  by  an  alteration  of  the  focus  of  the  microscope ;  so  that  the  appear- 
ance is  evidently  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the  light  passing  throu|rh  them  is 
refracted,  and  not  to  any  difference  of  colour  in  the  two  series  of  pomts.  It  is 
in  fact  precisely  that  which  is  given  by  a  glass  rod  with  beaded  enlargements, 
when  held  to  the  light ;  the  beads  will  appear  bright,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  dark.  When  the  fibriUs  are  separately  examined,  however,  under  the 
highest  magnifying  power,  and  the  most  perfect  definition,  it  is  perceived  that 
they  are  perfectly  cylindrical ;  and  that  the  dark  spaces  are  slender  lines,  run- 
ning directly  across  them.  Hence  the  beaded  appearance  must  be  regaided 
as  an  optical  illusion ;  the  light  points  being  the  centres  of  hifi;hly-refracting 
particles,  which  act  as  lenses ;  and  the  dark  lines  the  intervals  between  them, 
formed  of  a  less  powerfully  refracting  substance.  The  size  of  the  ultimate 
fibrils  is  stated  by  Wagner  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  Vertebrata,  as  well  as 
in  Insects,  and  in  the  Craw-fish ;  its  usual  extremes  being  from  about  j^j^  to 
TT^B  of  an  inch ;  but  MUller  has  observed  them  in  the  Frog  to  be  sometimes 
as  much  as  -g^  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  Parrot  to  be  j-f^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Takmg  the  average  stated  by  Wagner,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
average  dimensions  of  the  fibre  in  the  Human  Species,  which  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Bowman  at  about  ^^  of  an  inch,  each  Muscular  fibre  in  Man  may  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  nrom  five  to  eight  hundred  fibnlke.  The  transverse 
strisBj  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Muscular  Fibre  of  Animal 
life,  have  been  supposed,  by  several  observers,  to  be  due  to  the  pressure  of 
circular  bands  or  tilths,  surrounding  the  fibrills ;  and  some  have  even  imagined 
that  they  might  be  attributed  to  a  continuous  spiral  coil.  The  existence  of 
such  bands,  is  not,  however,  indicated  in  any  other  way.  As  already  stated, 
the  fibriUffi  are  only  bound  together  by  the  Sarcolemma  or  enveloping  tube ; 
and  this  is  composed  of  a  simple  transparent  membrane,  destitute  of  any  ap- 
pearance of  bands.  The  spaces  between  the  light  and  dark  strisD  on  the  fibre, 
exactly  correspond  with  those  between  the  light  and  dark  points  in  individual 
fibriUffi ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  all  conditions  of  the  muscle ;  so  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  appearance  must  be  the  result 
of  the  same  cause  in  each  condition.    The  average  Fig.  65. 

distance  of  the  strisD  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  dififer- 
ent  animals,  is  very  nearly  uniform;  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table.  Between  the  extremes, 
however,  there  is  considerable  variati<Hi;  and  this 
will  be  presently  shown  to  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  muscle  at  the  time  of  examination.  The  PrHmem  of  MumuIm  Fibre 
distance  is  not  only  often  different  in  the  same  mus-  ^"T  ."•*?'***»*.  ^•■f  **^  ^*' 
cle  and  the  same  fasciculus,  but  even  in  the  same    L^T;;!^^' ^  b^^^^^ 

r-t         .       i./T»  /•  •      1  t        rm       r*  "*®  aggregation  oi  beaa-like  n- 

fibre  in  dinferent  parts  of  its  length.    The  figures    brUte.  After  Bowman, 
indicate  the  number  of  strisD  in  j^^i^^  of  an  inch. 

t  Maximam.       Minimam.        Mean. 


Human 

150 

6-0 

9-4 

Other  Mammalia 

150 

«-7 

10-9 

Birds 

140 

70 

10-4 

Reptiles 
Fisli 

200 

6-7 

11-6 

180 

7-5 

111 

Insects 

160 

4-5 

9-6 

The  extremes  in  the  same  specimen,  however,  were  in  no  instance  so  widely 
apart  as  the  table  indicates  for  the  Class ;  the  greatest  proportion  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  being,  except  in  Insects,  as  2  to  1. 

371.  The  general  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  fibres  during  the  con- 
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traction  of  muscle,  has  been  that  of  Prerost  and  Domas,  who  stated  that  they 
are  thrown  into  a  sinuous  or  zigzag  flexure.  Recent  observaticms,  however, 
have  fully  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  this  view ;  the  improbability  of 
which  might  have  been  suspected  from  the  consideration  that  fibres  in  this 
state  of  flexure  could  not  be  imaged  to  be  exerting  any  force  of  traction.* 
Prof.  Owen  has  noticed  that,  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  very  transparent 
muscles  of  some  Entozoa,  each  separate  fibre,  which  may  be  seen  with  great 
distinctness,  presents  a  knot  or  swelling  in  the  middle,  besides  being  generally 
thickened;  but  that  it  is  simply  shortened  without  falling  out  of  the  straight 
Une.  Dr.  A.  Thomson  remarked  the  same  thing  in  the  Fro^;  single  fibres, 
whilst  continuing  in  contraction,  being  simply  shortened,  without  falling  into 
zigzag  line ;  and  he  was  led  to  suspect,  from  this  and  other  circumstances, 
that  the  zigzag  arrangement  was  not  produced  until  the  act  of  ccmtraction  had 
ceased.  The  recent  inquiries  of  Mr.  Bowman  have  proved  most  satisfactorily, 
that,  in  a  state  of  contraction,  there  is  an  approximation  of  the  transverse 
striae,  and  a  general  shortening  of  the  fibre ;  and  that  its  diameter  is  at  the 
same  time  increased ;  but  that  it  is  never  thrown  out  of  the  straight  line,  except 
when  it  has  ceased  to  omtract,  and  its  two  extremities  are  still  held  in  proxi- 
mity by  the  ccmtraction  of  other  fibres.  The  whole  process  may  be  distinctly 
seen  under  the  Microscope  in  a  single  fibre  isolated  from  the  rest;  it  is,  of 
course,  desirable  to  select  the  specimen  from  those  animals  in  which  the  con- 
tractiUty  of  the  Muscle  is  retained  for  the  longest  period  after  deaths — ^which 
is  particularly  the  case  in  Reptiles  among^  Yertebrata,  and  in  most  Invertebrata 
(Mr.  Bowman  particularly  recommends  the  Crab  and  Lobster) ;  but  the  change 
has  been  fully  proved  to  difler  in  no  essential  degree,  in  the  warm-blooded 
Yertebrata.  The  contraction  usually  commences  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fibre;  but  it  frequently  occurs  also  at  one  or  more  intermediate  pmnts.  The 
first  appearance  is  a  spot  more  opaque  than  the  rest,  caused  by  the  approxi- 
igaation  of  a  few  of  the  segments  of  some  of  the  fibriUs:  this  spot  usually 
extends  in  a  short  time  through  the  whole  diameter  of  the  Siae^  and  the 
shading,  caused  by  the  approximation  of  the  transverse  stiise,  inereaaes  in 
intensity.  The  strise  are  found  to  be  two,  three,  or  even  four  times  as  num^ 
rous  in  the  contracted  as  in  the  uncontracted  part,  and  are  also  proportionally 
narrower  and  more  delicate.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  contracted 
and  uncontracted  portions  is  well  defined;  but,  as  the  process  sees  on,  fresh 
striffi  are  absorbed  (as  it  were)  from  the  latter  into  the  farmer.  The  contracted 
parts  augment  in  thickness;  but  not  in  a  degree  conunensurate  with  its 
diminished  length ;  so  that  its  solid  parts  Ue  in  smaller  compass  than  before^-— 
the  fluid  which  previously  intervened  between  them,  being  pressed  out  in 
buUeB  under  the  sarcolemma  (Fig.  66).    The  force  with  wluch  the  elements 

Fig.  66. 


Muscular  Fibre  of  Dytisous,  contracted  in  the  centre ;  the  stris  approximated ;  the  breadth  of  the  fibre 
increased ;  and  the  aarcolemma  raised  in  bolle  on  its  surface.    AAer  Bowman. 
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of  the  fibre  thu8  tend  to  approximate  is  Fig.  67. 

evidently  considerable ;  for  if  the  two  ex- 
tremities be  held  apart,  the  fibre  is  not 
unfireauently  ruptured.  This  corresponds 
with  the  appearances  found  in  the  muscles 
of  persons  who  have  died  from  tetanus; 
for  in  the  ruptured  fibres  of  those  muscles, 
which  had  been  the  subjects  of  the  spas- 
modic action,  the  striae  have  been  observed 
to  approximate  so  closely  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable.  When  the  contraction  i& 
not  very  decided,  the  dark  and  elevated 
spot  appears  to  plav  like  a  wave  along  the 
fibre,  before  it  involves  the  whole  diameter 
in  any  part;  and  even  when  considerable 
traction  is  being  exercised,  there  is  con- 
tinual interchange  in  the  elements  by 
which  it  is  efiTected, — the  disks  at  one  end 
of  the  contracted  part  receding  from  each 
other,  whilst  at  the  other  end  new  disks 
are  being  received  into  it. 

372.  The  foregoing  description  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  appearances  presented  l^ 
muscular  fibre,  when  spontaneously  paas^ 
ing  into  that  state  of  contraction  which  is 
termed  the  rigor  mortis ;  and  it  has  not 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  contraction,  excited  by  the  agency 
of  the  nerves,  are  precisely  similar.  Mr.  Bowman  has  remarked,  however,  that 
stimuli  of  various  kinds,  (urectly  applied  to  them,  produce  corresponding  efiects, 
although,  in  the  case  of  galvanism,  the  change  is  too  rapid  for  its  steps  to  be 
foUowed ;  and  that,  from  the  appearances  presented  by  muscles  which  have 
been  affected  with  tetanic  spasms,  the  contraction  produced  by  nervous  agency 
may  be  inferred  to  correspond  in  character.  It  now  remains,  therefore,  to 
inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  zigzac^  arrangement  which  is  often  seen  in 
the  fibres.  This  may  be  easily  produced  by  approximating  the  ends  ^  a 
fasciculus,  after  the  irritability  of  its  fibres  has  ceased ;  and  it  would  not  seem 
unlikely  that  the  passage  of  vessels  or  nerves  should  determine  the  points,  at 
which  the  flexures  take  place.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  sinuous  or  zigzag 
arran^ment  is  that  into  which  fibres  are  naturally  thrown,  if,  on  elon^tion 
following  contraction,  they  are  not  at  once  stretched  by  antagonist  muscles.-^ 
Many  facts  support  the  opinion,  which  has  longj  been  held  by  several  physi- 
ologists, that,  when  an  entire  muscle  is  contracting,  all  its  fasciculi  are  not  in 
contraction  at  once  ;  but  that  there  is  a  continual  mterchange  in  the  parts  by 
which  the  tension  is  eflfected ;  some  relaxing,  whilst  othera  are  shorteiung. 
When  the  ear  is  applied  to  a  muscle  in  vigorous  action,  an  exceedingly  rapia, 
faint,  silvery  vibration  is  heard ;  which  seems  to  be  attributable  to  this  const^Jal 


MtMcolar  fibre  of  Skate,  in  a  state  of 
reat  (1),  and  in  three  different  stages  of 
Qpntraction  (2, 3, 4).    AAer  Bowman. 
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into  a  state  of  complete  contraction,  when  subjected  to  excitement  of  some 
kind,  the  very  important  inference  may  be  drawn* — ^that  the  property  of 
contractility  is  inherent  in  the  tissue  itself,  and  is  not  dependent  (as  some 
physiologists  have  supposed)  upon  nervous  agency,  though  usually  called 
into  action  by  it  in  the  living  body.  This  inference  will  be  shown  to  be  fully 
borne  out  by  physiological  racts.  The  result  of  various  experiments  made  for 
the  purpose,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  total  bulk  of  a  muscle  in  con- 
traction is  not  less  than  when  it  is  in  a  relaxed  state ;  or  that  the  difference,  if 
any  exist,  is  extremely  trifling. 

373.  All  muscular  fibres  are  attached  at  their  extremities  to  tissues  of  the 
ordinary  fibrous  character ;  and  most  commonly  to  that  which  is  known  as 
tendinous  structure.  The  component  fibres  of  this  are  arranged,  with  crreat 
regularity,  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  they  are  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
sarcolemma,  which  terminates  abruptly ;  so  that  the  muscular  fibre  does  not 
taper  to  a  point,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  muscular  and  tendinous  structure,  is  always  very  distinct  (Fig.  68). 

Fig.  68. 


Attachment  of  Tendon  to  Maacular  Fibre,  in  Skate.    After  Bowman. 

374.  The  Sarcolemma  of  the  Muscle,  like  the  tube  of  the  Nerve  (§  110), 
appears  to  be  the  part  first  formed ;  being  distinctly  visible  long  before  any 
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traces  of  fibrillsB  can  be  observed  in  it.  This  tube  takes  its  origin,  like  tb^ 
ducts  of  Pknts,  in  cells  laid  end  to  end,  the  cavities  of  which  coalesce,  bv  the 
disappearance  of  the  partitions,  at  a  subsequent  period ;  and  the  nuclei  of 
these  ori^nal  cells  may  be  distinctly  seen,  for  some  time  after  the  appearance 
of  the  stn^,  which  indicate  the  formation  of  the  fibrillse  in  their  interior.  In 
an  early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  fibres,  indeed,  these  bodies  project 
considerably  from  their  sides :  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  others,  there  is  a 
close  correspondence  between  the  temporary  character  of  the  Muscular  fibre 
of  Animal  life,  and  the  permanent  condition  of  that  of  Organic  life.  In  the 
fully-formed  muscle  of  Animal  life,  thejr  are  not  perceptible,  except  when  a 
peculiar  method  has  been  adopted  for  bnnging  them  into  view.  This  method 
consists  in  treating  the  fibre  with  weak  acids,  which  render  the  nuclei  more 
opaque,  whilst  the  surrounding  structure  becomes  more  transparent.  They 
are  usually  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fibre ;  when  the  fibre  is 
small,  as  in  Birds  or  Mammalia,  they  lie  at  or  near  its  surface ;  but  in  those  of 
^eater  bulk,  as  in  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  they  are  intermingled  with  the  fibrillsB 
tnrough  the  whole  thickness  of  the  fibre,  and  are  brought  into  view  by  a 
transverse  section.  It  would  seem  probable  that  these  bodies  are  continually 
exercising  their  functions^ — ^that  of  giving^  origin  to  new  cells,  and  thence  to 
new  muscular  tissue  ;  since  their  amount  is  far  greater  in  the  adult  than  in 
the  foetus,  their  number  relatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  fasciculi  (which  is  in  the 
foetus  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  adult)  bein^  nearly  the  same  at  the  two 
periods.  In  the  Larvee  of  several  Insects,  perfect  and  imperfect  fibres  may 
often  be  found  lying  side  by  side. 

ni.  Musdts  of  Organic  Lift. 

376.  The  Muscular  fibre  of  Organic  life  is  very  different  from  that  which 
has  been  thus  fully  described.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  tubes  which  do  rwt 
present  transverse  striee,  and  in  which  the  longitudinal  stris  are  very  faint ; 
these  tubes  are  usually  much  flattened,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  contain  dis^ 
tinct  fibrilke.  Their  size  is  usually  much  less  than  that  of  the  fibres  of  Animal 
life ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  variation  in  the  flattening  which  they  undergo, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  precise  estimate  of  their  dimensions.  Those  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of  Man  are  stated  by  Dr.  Baly  to  measure  from  about  ^^Vir 
to  jj^^  part  of  an  inch.     They  sometimes  present  markings,  which  indicate 

[Fig.  70. 


k '  itVtJ 


Another  rievr  of  the  stages  of  development  of  Muscular  Fibre ;  1,  a  muacular  fibre  of  animal  life  enclosed 
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a  granular  arrangement  in  their  interior ;  and  these  markings  have  occasion- 
ally a  degree  of  regularity  which  approaches  that  of  the  stris  on  the  Muscular 
Fibre  of  Animal  life.  In  most  instances,  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  in  which  they 
originate,  are  yery  perceptible ;  and  from  their  similarity  to  the  imperfectly 
formed  fibres  of  Animal  life,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  rather  to  be  com- 
pared with  these  than  with  their  ^rti/a?,  to  which  some  have  considered  them 
analogous.  These  fibres  are,  like  those  of  the  other  muscles,  arranged  in  a 
paralkl  manner  into  bands  or  fasciculi ;  but  these  fasciculi  are  generafiy  inter- 
woven into  a  network,  not  having  any  fixed  points  of  attachment,  but  contract- 
ing against  each  other.  This  kind  of  structure  is  that  which  forms  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  (Bsophagus,  stomach,  fFi^.  70,  (4  and  6,)]  intestinal  tube,  bladder, 
and  pregnant  uterus ;  it  is  found,  a^,  in  no  inconsiderable  amount,  in  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.  The  pharyngeal  muscles,  however,  belong  to  the 
'  ^rmer  system.*  The  fibres  of  the  Uterus  somewhat  difier  in  aspect  from  those 
of  other  parts ;  being  much  broader  at  their  centre,  and  tapering  off  at  their 
extremities  into  what  appear  to  be  cylindrical  parts.  In  the  Heart,  both  the 
striated  and  non-striated  muscular  fibres  are  found ;  and  this  accords  with  the 
structure  of  the  organ,  which  afibrds  some  fixed  points,  whilst  much  of  its 
action  resembles  (except  in  its  greater  dec^e  of  vigour)  that  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestines.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  in  Articulata, 
whose  ammal  life  is  so  predominant  (§  22),  the  Animal  muscular  fibre  is 
formed  as  perfectly  as  in  the  highest  Vertebrata ;  whilst  in  Mollusca,  whose 
character  is  exactly  the  reverse  (§  28),  scarcely  any  striated  fibres  can  be 
detected. — ^It  seems  probable  that  the  contractility  possessed  hy  the  skin 
(which  gives  rise  to  the  state  termed  cults  anserina,  under  the  influence  of 
cold,  or  of  depressing  mental  emotions),  and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Dartos  (by  which  the  scrotum  is  thrown  into  wrinkles),  are  alike  due  to  the 
action  of  fibres  of  this  description,  intermingled  with  the  other  fibrous  tissues 
of  which  these  parts  are  chiefly  composed.  The  middle  coat  of  the  Arteries 
will  be  hereafter  shown  to  have  a  strong  analogy  to  this  form  of  muscular 
tissue,  both  in  structure  and  properties  (Chap.  n). 

IV.  Properties  of  Muscular  Itbre, 

376.  Muscles  may  be  thrown  into  contraction,  so  long  as  they  preserve 
their  vitahty,  by  stimuli  applied  to  themselves.  Mechanical  and  chemical 
influences,  cold,  heat,  and  electricity,  produce  this  efiect.  They  do  not  lose 
their  vitality  immediately  on  the  general  death  of  the  system,  which  must  be 
considered  as  taking  pkce  when  the  circulation  ceases  without  a  power  of 
renewal ;  in  cold-blooded  animals  it  is  retained  much  longer  after  this  period 
than  in  the  higher  Vertebrata,  in  some  of  which  it  disappears  within  an  hour. 
From  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals,  who  were  previously 
in  good  health,  Nysten  ascertained  that  in  the  Human  subject,  the  contractility 
of  the  several  muscular  structures  departs  in  the  following  time  and  order.— 
The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  first ;  the  intestinal  canal  at  the  end  of  45  or  55 
i^inutes ;  the  urinary  bladder  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  the  right  ventricle 
after  the  lapse  of  an  hour ;  the  cBsophagus  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  a 
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time  than  those  of  adults ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  Birds  lose  their  con- 
tractility sooner  than  those  of  MammaUa.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contractility  is  inversely  to  the  amount  of  respiration.  Muscular 
contractility  is  deadened  by  many  substances,  especially  by  those  which  have 
a  narcotic  or  sedative  action  on  the  nervous  system.  In  carbonic  acid  gas, 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  sulphurous  acid  gas,  muscles  contract  very  feebly, 
or  not  at  all,  when  stimulated ;  whilst  in  oxygen  they  retain  their  contractility 
longer  than  usual.  Narcotic  substances,  such  as  a  watery  solution  of  opium, 
when  applied  directly  to  the  muscles,  have  an  immediate  and  powerful  effect 
in  diminishing  or  even  destroying  their  contractility ;  this  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced, though  in  a  less  powerful  degree,  bv  injectmg  these  substances  into 
the  blood.  In  the  same  manner,  venous  blood,  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  deficient  in  oxygen,  has  thesefiect  of  a  poison  upon  muscles ;  diminishing 
their  contractility,  when  it  continues  to  circulate  through  them,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  sometimes  lose  it  ahnost  as  soon  as  the  circulation  ceases,  as 
is  seen  in  those  who  have  died  from  gradual  and  therefore  prolonged  Asphyxia. 
The  unfavourable  influence  of  venous  blood  is  also  shown  in  the  Morbus 
Cceruleus;  patients  aflected  with  which  are  incapable  of  any  considerable 
muscular  exertion.  Most  of  the  stimuli  which  occasion  muscular  contraction, 
when  directly  applied  to  their  fibres,  operate  also  when  appUed  to  their  motor 
nerves ;  but  the  same  does  not  hold  good  in  regard  to  those  agents  which 
diminish  contractility.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
puted question  of  the  connection  of  muscular  contractility  with  the  nervous 
system,  that  when,  by  the  application  of  narcotic  substances  to  the  nerves, 
tneir  vital  properties  are  destroyed,  the  contractihty  of  the  muscle  may  remain 
for  some  time  longer;  and  the  latter  must,  therefore,  be  independent  of  the 
former.  Hence  we  should  conclude,  that  contractility  must  be  a  property 
really  inherent  in  Muscular  tissue,  which  may  be  called  into  action  by  various 
stimuli,  and  which  may  be  weakened  by  various  depressing  agents,  applied 
to  itself;  and  that  the  nerves  have  the  power  of  conveying  the  stimuli,  which 
call  the  property  into  action,  but  have  Httle  or  no  other  influence  on  it. 

377.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  law  of  Muscular  Contraction,  that  it  shall  alter- 
nate with  relaxation  at  no  long  intervals.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  action 
of  the  Heart,  and  in  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  Alimentary  canal.  In  these 
parts,  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  fibres  seem  to  contract  t<^ether,  and  then 
shortly  to  relax ;  but  this  is  probably  no  less  true,  as  ^as  been  just  shown,  of 
the  individual  fibres  of  those  muscles  which  are  kept  m  a  state  of  contraction 
by  an  eflbrt  of  the  will ;  since  none  of  them  appear  to  remain  in  a  contracted 
state  for  any  length  of  time. — ^The  pecuHar  contractility  of  Muscular  tissue, 
like  the  vital  properties  of  other  parts,  is  diminished  by  want  of  action ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  cause  of  its  loss  is  to  be 
found  in  the  alteration  of  the  nutritive  processes,  which  results  from  the  ces- 
sation of  the  usual  operations  of  the  part  (§  221).  In  persons  whose  lower 
extremities  have,  from  any^tause,  been  long  disused,  not  only  does  the  bulk  of 
the  muscles  much  diminish,  but  their  characteristic  structure  in  great  part 
disappears,  degenerating  into  fat  mixed  with  ordinary  fibrous  tissue.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Irequently-renewed  exercise  of  muscular  contractility  increases 
the.  oower,  by  stimulatini?^  the  increased  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  which  be- 
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opinion,  that  every  act  of  Mnscolar  contraction  necessarily  inyolves  the  death 
and  disintegration  of  a  certain  amount  of  Muscular  Tissue  (§  77) ;  and  it  has 
been  recently  argued  by  Liebig,  that  this  disintegration,  resultmg  from  the 
action  of  Oxygen  upon  the  elements  of  which  the  tissue  is  composed,  is  the 
real  source  of  the  mechanical  power; — by  setting  at  liberty  (so  to  speak)  the 
Vital  Force,  which  was  previously  employed,  in  a  latent  manner,  in  holding 
together  the  components  of  the  structure.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  amount  <? 
Muscular  power  exercised  by  an  animal,  bears  a  very  close  correspondence 

S other  things  being  equal),  cm  the  one  hand  to  the  measure  of  oxygen  intro- 
luced  into  the  system  by  the  lungs,  and  on  the  other  to  the  amount  of  those 
excretions,  which  seem  especially  produced  by  this  metamorphosb :  and  this 
is  true,  as  a  general  fact,  whether  we  compare  together  different  animals,  or 
different  states  of  the  same  animal  (See  Chap^  vni.  Sect.  i). 

878.  The  efiects  of  stimuli  locally  applied  to  portions  of  the  Muscles  of 
Animal  Life,  are  very  different  from  those  which  result  from  their  appUcatioa 
to  the  muscles  of  Organic  Hfe.  If^  for  example,  we  irritate  mechanically  a 
portion  of  the  Biceps,  the  fasiculus  of  fibres  which  is  touched  will  contrat^ 
but  the  surrounding  parts  will  be  unaffected,  and  the  contracted  fasciculus 
will  soon  relax ;  in  met,  the  only  way  to  call  the  whole  muscle  into  contrac- 
tion at  once,  is  to  stimulate  it  through  its  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
apply  a  similar  irritation  to  the  intestinal  canal,  when  in  a  state  of  equal  con- 
tractility, the  fasciculus  which  is  stimulated  sh^tens  in  a  much  greater 
degree ;  and  pn^>i^ate8  its  action  in  a  wave-like  manner  to  other  bundles  of 
filnres;  so  that  successive  contractions  and  relaxations  may  be  produced, 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  canal,  by  a  single  prick  with  the  point  of  a 
scalpel;  but  the  contractions  into  which  tliese  same  fibres  are  thrown,  by  irri- 
tating their  nerves,  are  for  the  most  part  feeble  and  undecided  (§  900).  It  is, 
indeed,  a  curious  fkct,  corrobcnrative  of  what  has  been  just  said  of  the  influence 
of  narcotics,  that  the  ganglionic  nerves  lose  their  power  of  exciting  these 
muscles  to  contraction,  iraen  themselves  irritated,  much  sooner  than  the 
muscles  lose  their  power  of  contraction,  when  directly  stimulated. 

879.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  through  the  motor  or  efferent  nerves, 
that  contraction  is  ordinarily  excited  in  the  muscles  of  the  first  class,  in  the 
living  body ;  and  these  nerves  may,  as  formerly  shown,  convey  the  influence 
of  volition,  of  emotional  or  instinctive  operations  of  mind,  or  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  Spinal  Obrd.  As  the  effect  produced  upon  the  muscle  is  in  aU 
instances  similar,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  stimulus  actually  commu- 

Fig.  71. 
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nicated  by  the  nerve  is  id  the  same  character,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
source.  The  motor  nerves  cannot  be  properly  said  to  terminate  in  the 
muscles ;  for  the  trunks  form  a  kind  of  network  m  their  substance,  the  fibres 
which  they  send  off  returning  again  to  themselves,  by  loops,  or  to  other  trunks. 
In  what  manner  the  stimulus  is  conveyed  and  communicated,  can  only  be  at 
present  a  matter  of  speculation.  That  the  influence  is  of  an  electrical  kind, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  i  principally  on  account  of  the  similarity  between 
the  muscular  contractions,  excited  by  galvanism  transmitted  through  the 
nerves,  and  those  ordinarily  produced  by  voluntary  direction.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  other  agents,  both  physical  and  chemical,  may  produce  the 
same  effect ;  and  there  are  objections,  wiiich  at  present  appear  insuperaUe,  to 
the  belief  that  nervous  influence  and  electricity  are  identiealf  whatever  may 
be  the  analogy  in  their  mode  of  operation.  The  muscles  of  the  second  class 
appear»to  be,  in  the  living  body,  much  seklomer  called  into  contraction  throufi^h 
jtheir  nerves,  than  they  are  by  stimuli  applied  directly  to  themselves.  The 
will  has  no  power  over  them ;  and  they  would  seem  to  be  rather  affected  by 
those  emotional  conditions  of  mind  which  volition  cannot  imitate.  This 
influence  is  continually  experienced  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  probably 
also  affects  the  movements  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

880.  The  continual  and  evident  influence  of  the  Nervous  System  upon 
Muscular  Contractility,  has  led  many  phjrsiologists  to  the  belief,  that  the  latter 
is  dependent  upon  the  agency  of  the  former.  Two  views  upon  this  ouestion 
have  been  commonly  taught,  to  both  of  which  it  seems  necessary  to  devote  a 
brief  consideration.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  Muscular  contractility  is  de- 
rived from  some  influence  or  energy  communicated  from  the  Brain  or  Spinal 
Cord.  This  opinion  is  evidently  analogous  to  that  which  attributes  the  vital 
im>perties  of  other  parts  to  the  Nervous  Sjrstem  alone ;  and  it  is  open  to  the 
same  objecticm,  in  Ummej  which  has  been  applied  to  the  latter^ — the  improba- 
bility that  any  one  of  the  solid  textures  of  the  living  body  should  have  for  its 
office  to  give  to  any  other  the  power  of  performing  any  vital  action.  More- 
over, it  is  inconsistent  with  the  &ct  that,  m  Vegetables,  tissues  endowed  with 
a  hi^h  degree  of  contractihty  exist,  and  manifest  their  property  when  a  stimulus 
is  directly  applied  to  themselves ;  which,  nevertheless,  can  have  no  depend- 
ence whatever  upon  a  nervous  system.  In  the  lower  classes  of  Animals,  too, 
there  is  good  reason  to  beKeve  that  the  property  is  much  nkore  universally 
diffused  through  their  tissues  than  nervous  agency  can  be.  Again,  the 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  kept  up,  in  the  highest  animals,  by  taking  care 
that  the  current  of  the  circulation  be  not  interrupted,  for  a  long  time  after 
the  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  it  may  even  continue  when  com- 
pletely  separated  from  the  body,  which  shows  that  the  ganglionic  S3rstem  «• 
cannot  supply  any  influence  necessary  to  it ;  and  there  are  many  instances  in  > 
which  the  human  fcBtus  has  come  to  its  full  size,  so  that  its  haeirt  must  have 
regularly  acted,  without  the  existence  of  a  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Further,  the 
irritability  of  muscles  of  the  first  class  continues  for  a  long  time  after  their 
nerves  are  divided,  and  may  be  called  into  action  by  stimuli  directly  applied 
to  the  parts  themselves,  or  to  their  nerves  below  the  section,  so  Icmg  as  their 
nutrition  is  unimpaired. 

381.  The  loss  of  the  irritability  of  Muscles,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
section  of  their  nerves^-— on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  MuUer  in 
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nious  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Reid.*  "  The  spinal  nerves  were  cut  across,  as 
they  lie  m  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  in  four  frogs ;  and  hoth  posterior 
extremities  were  thus  insulated  from  their  nervous  connections  with  the  spinal 
cord.  The  muscles  of  one  of  the  paralyzed  Umbs  were  daily  exercised  by  a 
weak  galvanic  battery ;  while  those  of  the  other  limb  were  allowed  to  remain 
quiescent.  This  was  continued  for  two  months ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  muscles  of  the  exercised  limb  retained  their  ori&inal  size  and  firmness  and 
contracted  vigorously,  while  those  of  the  quiescent  limb  had  shrunk  to  at  least 
one-half  of  their  former  bulk,  and  presented  a  marked  contrast  with  those  of 
the  exercised  limb.  The  muscles  of  the  quiescent  limb  still  retained  their 
contractility,  even  at  the  end  of  two  months :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
from  their  imperfect  nutrition,  and  the  progressing  changes  in  their  physical 
structure,  this  would  in  no  long  time  have  disappeared,  had  circumstances 
permitted  the  prolongation  of  the  experiment."t  This  experiment  satisfactorily 
explains  the  fact  observed  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  and  heretofore  adverted  to,  (§§  177, 
206,)  that  in  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  situated  in  the  Brain, 
and  in  which  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its  nerves  are  unaffected,  the  irritabihty 
of  the  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  part  is  not  destroyed  even  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  For,  if  the  capability  of  performing  reflex  actions  still  exist, 
on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  manifest  that  the  muscles  will  be  con- 
tinually excited  to  action  through  this  channel ;  and  that  their  nutrition  and 
vital  properties  will  thereby  be  preserved,  as  they  were  in  Dr.  Reid's  experi- 
ments by  the  artificial  excitement  of  galvanism.  Hence  Dr.  M.  Hall's  opinion, 
that  the  property  of  Muscular  contractility  is  derived  from  the  Spinal  Cord 
is  no  more  tenable  than  that  which  locates  it  in  the  Brain. 

382.  The  loss  of  contractihty  from  section  of  the  nerves,  takes  place  more 
speedily  in  warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  all  whose  vital  operations  are  performed 
with  a  much  greater  activity  than  in  Reptiles  and  other  cold-blooded  animals. 
Dr.  Reid  found  that,  in  a  Rabbit,  a  portion  of  whose  sciatic  nerve  had  been 
removed  on  one  side,  the  muscles  of  that  leg  were  but  very  feebly  excited  to 
contraction  by  Galvanism,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  weeks.  The  change  in 
their  nutrition  was  evident  to  the  eye,  and  was  made  equally  apparent  by  the 
balance.  The  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  limb  were  much  smaller,  paler  and 
softer  than  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  opposite  leg ;  and  they  scarcely 
weighed  more  than  half, — ^being  only  170  grains,  whilst  the  others  were  327 
CTains.  It  was  found,  also,  that  a  perceptible  difi^rence  existed  in  the  size  of 
me  bones  of  the  leg,  even  after  so  short  an  interval  had  elapsed;  the  tibia  and 
fibula  of  the  paralyzed  limb  weighing  only  81  grains,  whilst  those  of  the  sound 
hmb  weighed  89  grains.  On  examining  the  muscular  fibres  with  the  micro- 
scope, it  was  found  that  those  of  the  paralyzed  leg  were  considerably  smaller 
than  those  of  the  sound  limb,  and  presented  a  somewhat  shriveled  appearance ; 
and  that  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  stris  were  much  less  distinct. 

383.  Another  equally  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  loss  of  Contractihty,  which 
follows  the  severance  of  the  connection  between  the  Nervous  centres  and  the 
Muscle,  is  not  immediately  due  to  the  interruption  of  any  influence  communi- 
cated by  the  former,  has  been  given  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Reid.    It 

•  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1841. 
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was  asserted  by  Mr.  Earle  (and  the  statement  has  been  repeated  by  MUller) 
that,  if  the  irritability  of  a  muscle,  whose  nerves  have  been  divided,  be 
exhausted  by  repeated  stimulation,  it  cannot  be  recovered.  Dr.  J.  Reid  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  means  employed  by  Mr.  E.  to  exhaust  the  irrita- 
bility were  such  as  would  probably  induce  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
muscles,  and  would  thereby  interfere  with  the  nutritive  processes,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  re-establish  the  irritability  during  the  state  of  subse- 
quent quiescence.  And  he  has  further  proved,  that  if  the  contractility  be 
exhausted  by  means  which  have  no  such  unfavourable  tendency,  and  the 
other  conditions  favour  the  normal  performance  of  the  nutrient  processes,  the 
irritability  is  restored,  and  remains  for  some  time.  His  first  experiments  were 
on  cold-blooded  animals,  and  they  would  in  themselves  be  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  he  has  since  repeated  them  in  the  Rabbit,  and  established  the  fact 
beyond  all  doubt.*  "  The  sciatic  nerve  was  divided  in  the  Rabbit,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  removed.  One  wire  from  two  galvanic  batteries,  consisting  of  thirty 
pairs  of  plates,  was  applied  over  the  course  of  the  nerve ;  and  the  other  wire 
was  applied  over  the  foot,  which  was  kept  moist,  until  the  muscles  had  ceased 
to  contract.  Three  days  after  this,  a  weaker  battery  was  used,  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  limb  had  recovered  their  contractility,  and  contracted  powerfully. 
The  more  powerful  battery  was  used  as  before,  until  the  muscles  had  ceased 
to  respond  to  the  excitement ;  and  three  days  after  this,  they  had  again  recov- 
ered their  contractility."  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  draw  any  other  infer- 
ence from  these  experiments  than  that  Contractility  is  a  property  inherent  in 
Muscular  tissue,  and  that  the  agency  of  the  Nervous  system  upon  it  is  merely 
to  call  it  into  active  operation. 

884.  The  second  doctrine  above  referred  to  (§  880\  as  having  been  ttfught 
by  some  physiologists,  is  that  Muscles,  though  not  oependent  on  nerves  for 
vital  power,  are  yet  dependent  upon  them  for  the  exercise  of  that  power,— 
all  stimuli,  which  excite  muscles  to  contraction,  operating  first  on  the  nervous 
filaments  which  enter  muscles,  and  through  them  on  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  facts  which  have  been  already  stated,  m  regard  to  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  Muscles  of  Organic  life,  furnish  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  hypothesis.  It 
is  with  great  difficulty  that  these  can  be  made  to  display  their  irritability,  by 
any  stimuli  applied  to  their  nerves ;  whilst  they  manifest  it  strongly,  when 
the  stimulus  is  directly  applied  to  themselves.  Even  in  the  Muscles  of  Animal 
life,  individual  fasciculi  may  be  thrown  into  action  in  the  same  manner; 
although  the  entire  mass  cannot  be  put  into  combined  operation,  except  by  a 
stimulus  simultaneously  communicated  to  the  whole,  which  the  nerve  affords 
the  readiest  means  of  effecting.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  disproof  of  it, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  observation  of  Mr.  Bowman,  abready  cited 
(§  871),  that  a  single  fibre,  completely  isolated  from  all  its  connections,  may 
lie  seen  with  the  microscope  to  pass  into  a  state  of  contraction,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  direct  irritation.  Further,  it  has  been  experimentally  ascertained, 
that  there  are  some  chemical  stimuli,  which  will  produce  the  contraction  of 
muscles  when  directly  applied  to  them,  but  of  which  the  influence  cannot  be 
transmitted  through  the  nerves;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to 
acids. 

885.  When  all  these  considerations  are  allowed  their  due  weight,  we  can 
scarcely  do  otherwise  than  acquiesce  fully  in  the  doctrine  of  HaJler,  which 
involves  no  hypothesis,  and  which  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  analogy  of 
other  departments  of  Physiology.  He  regarded  every  part  of  the  body  which 
is  endowed  with  Irritability,  as  possessing  that  property  in  and  by  itself;  but 
considered  that  the  property  is  subjected  to  excitement  and  control  from  the 


•  Log.  cit. 
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Nervous  System,  the  agency  of  which  is  one  of  the  stimuli  that  can  call  it 
into  operation. — ^It  may  be  desirable  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  facts  by  which 
this  doctrine  is  supported.  1.  The  existence  in  Vegetables  of  irritable  tissues, 
which  are  excited  to  contraction  by  stimuli  directly  applied  to  themselves,  and 
can  be  in  no  way  dependent  upon,  or  influenced  by,  a  Nervous  system.  2.  The 
existence  in  Animals  of  a  form  of  Muscular  tissue,  which  is  especially  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic  functions,  and  which  is  much 
more  readily  excited  to  action  by  direct  stimulation  than  it  is  by  nervous 
agency.  3.  The  fact  that,  by  the  agency  of  these,  the  organic  functions  may 
go  on  (as  long  as  their  other  requisite  conditions  are  supplied)  after  the  removal 
of  the  nervous  centres,  and  when  none  were  ever  present ;  rendering  it  next 
to  certain,  that  their  ordinary  operations  are  not  dependent  upon  any  stimuli 
received  through  the  nerves,  but  upon  those  directly  applied  to  themselves. 
4.  The  persistence  of  irritability  in  muscles,  for  some  time  after  the  nerves 
have  ceased  to  be  able  to  convey  to  them  the  effects  of  stimuli ;  this  is  con- 
stantly seen  in  regard  to  the  Sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  and. the  muscles 
of  Organic  life  upon  which  they  operate;  and  it  may  also  be  shown  to  occur 
with  respect  to  the  Cerebro-Spinal  system,  and  the  muscles  of  Animal  life,  by 
the  agency  of  narcotics.  5.  The  persistence  of  irritability  in  the  muscles, 
after  tneir  complete  isolation  from  the  nervous  centres,  so  long  as  their  nutri- 
tion is  unimpaired ;  and  the  effects  of  freouent  exercise,  in  preventing  the 
impairment  of  the  nutrition  and  the  loss  ot  irritability.  6.  The  recovery  of 
the  irritability  of  muscles,  when  isolated  from  the  nervous  centres,  after  it  has 
been  exhausted  by  repeated  stimulation ;  this  also  depends  upon  the  healthy 
performance  of  the  nutritive  actions.  7.  The  contraction  of  muscular  fibre 
under  the  microscope,  when  completely  isolated  from  all  other  tissues.— In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Alison,  then,  "  the  only  ascertained  final  cause  of  all  endow- 
ments bestowed  on  Nerves  in  relation  to  Muscles,  in  the  living  body,  appears 
to  be,  not  to  make  Muscles  irritable,  but  to  subject  their  irritability,  in  difl^rent 
ways,  to  the  dominion  of  the  acts  and  feeUngs  of  the  Mind," — to  its  voUtions, 
emotions,  and  instinctive  determinations. 

386.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Nervous  System  is  capable 
of  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  property  itself;  for  we  find  that  sudden  and 
severe  injuries  of  the  Nervous  Centres  have  power  to  impair,  directly  and 
instantaneously,  or  even  to  destroy  the  Contractility  of  the  whole  Muscular 
System ;  so  tnat  death  immediately  results,  and  no  irritability  subsequently 
remains.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord,  especially  of  the  latter,  occasions  the  immediate  cessation  of  the 
heart's  afetion ;  though  they  may  be  gradually  removed,  without  any  consider- 
able effect  upon  it.  Severe  concussion  has  the  same  effect ;  hence  the  Syn- 
cope which  immediately  displays  itself.  It  is  sometimes  an  important  question 
in  Forensic  Medicine,  whether  an  individual,  who  has  died  from  the  eflTects  of 
a  blow  upon  the  head,  could  have  moved  from  the  place  where  the  blow  was 
inflicted.  If  there  be  found,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  no  sensible  disorgan- 
ization of  the  Brain,  the  death  must  be  attributed  to  the  concussion,  and  must 
have  been  in  that  case  immediate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  effusion  of  blood 
has  taken  place  within  the  cranium  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  is  probable 
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the  immediate  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  violent 
injury  of  the  Brain  or  Spinal  Cord.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  in 
all  these  cases,  the  whole  vitcUity  of  the  system  appears  to  he  destroyed  at 
once ;  for  the  processes  which  would  otherwise  succeed  the  injury,  and  which, 
after  other  kinds  of  death  less  sudden  in  their  character,  produce  evident 
changes  in  the  part  of  the  surface  that  has  immediately  received  it,  are  here 
entirely  prevented.  An  instance  is  on  record,  in  which  a  criminal  under 
sentence  of  death  determined  to  anticipate  the  law  hy  self-destruction.  Having 
no  other  means  of  accompUshing  his  purpose,  he  stooped  his  head  and  ran 
violently  against  the  wall  of  his  cell ;  he  immediately  fell  dead ;  and  no  mark 
of  contimon  showed  itself  on  his  forehead.  The  same  ahsence  of  the  usual 
resuhs  is  to  be  noticed,  in  the  case  of  blows  on  the  stomach.  Yet  it  is  well 
known,  thdt  many  of  the  ordinary  vital  processes  will  take  place  in  the  injured 
parts,  after  death  of  a  more  lingering  nature ;  the  vitality  of  the  individual 
organs  not  bein^  destroyed,  immediately  on  the  severance  of  the  chain  which 
binds  together  the  different  functions. 

387.  The  influence  of  severe  impressions  on  the  Nervous  System  in  dimi- 
nishing, where  it  does  not  altogether  destroy.  Muscular  Contractility,  is  well 
seen  in  the  efiect  of  severe  injuries  afllecting  vital  organs,  or  extending  over  a 
large  part  of  the  surface,  in  depressing  the  heart's  action.  This  is  a  well- 
known  result  of  severe  bums,  especially  in  children,  whose  nervous  system  is 
more  susceptible  of  such  impressions  than  that  of  the  adult ;  also  of  the  rupture 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the  bladder  or  uterus ;  and  of  the  shattering  of  one 
of  the  extremities,  by  violence  affecting  a  lar^e  part  of  their  substance.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  suflerer  is  in  the  same  condition  with  one  who  has  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  that  does  not  quite  stun  him;  the  shock  imme^ 
diately  diminishes  the  muscular  contractihty  of  the  whole  system ;  and  its 
influence  on  the  heart,  which  of  course  manifests  itself  most  conspicuously, 
produces  a  degree  of  depression,  which  is  frequently  never  recovered  from, 
and  which  at  any  rate  renders  necessary  the  emplopient  of  stimulants,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  this  very  dangerous  eflfect.*  Excessive  mental 
emotion,  of  a  kind  not  in  itself  depressing,  may  occasion  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  a  general  loss  of  muscular  contractility;* and  it  is 
well  known  that  muscular  power  is  greatly  diminished  by  emotions  which 
produce  no  other  direct  action. 

388.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Muscular  Irritability  can  be  increased  by 
any  cause  operating  through  the  nervous  system.  It  is  quite  true  that,  under 
the  stimulus  of  alcohol,  nitrous  oxide,  dbc.,  or  of  some  purely  mental  excite- 
ment, individuals  can  perform  actions  requiring  a  degree  of  strength,  which  0 
they  cannot  exert  under  any  other  circumstances.  But  it  does  not  hence 
follow,  that  the  irritability  is  increased ;  since  the  energy  of  the  action  may 
be  due  solely  to  the  power  of  the  stimulus,  by  which  it  is  excited.  It  is  well 
known  that  stimulating  agents,  which  thus' temporarily  increase  Muscular 
power,  primarily  excite  the  nervous  system  i  as  is  shown  by  the  increased 
mental  activity,  which  results  from  the  moderate  use  of  alcohm,  nitrous  oxide, 
opium,  &c. ;  and  it  does  not  seem  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  further  in  search 
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of  an  explanation  of  their  effect  on  muscular  action.  It  is  worthy  of  remarkt 
that  whilst  the  influence  of  general  depressing  causes  acting  through  the 
Nervous  System,  is  primarily  manifested  on  the  muscles  of  Organic  life,  that 
of  stimulants  chiefly  shows  itself  in  the  muscles  subjected  to  the  will. 

389.  The  last  general  question  now  to  be  considered  regarding  Muscular 
Contractility,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Bigor  Mortis.  The  temporary  stif- 
fening of  the  body  after  death,  from  a  general  contraction  of  its  muscles,  is  a 
phenomenon  which  is  rarely  absent ;  though  it  may  be  so  slight,  and  may  last 
for  so  short  a  time,  as  to  escape  observation.  The  period  which  elapses  before 
its  commencement,  is  as  variable  as  its  duration ;  and  both  appear  to  be  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  the  vital  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death. 
When  the  fatal  termination  has  supervened  on  slow  and  wasting  disease,  occa* 
sioning  great  general  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  the  ngidity  usually 
develops  itself  very  early,  and  lasts  for  a  short  time.  In  diseases  which  pow- 
erfully affect  the  nervous  energy,  such  as  Typhus,  this  is  the  case ;  even 
though  they  have  not  been  of  long  duration.  Thus,  after  death  from  Typhus, 
the  hmbs  Imve  been  sometimes  known  to  stiffen  within  15  or  20  minutes.  The 
same  is  observed  in  infants  and  in  old  people.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
general  energy  has  been  retained  up  to  a  short  period  before  death,  the  rigidity 
is  much  later  in  coming  on,  and  lasts  longer ;  this  happens,  for  example,  in 
n^any  cases  of  Asphyxia  and  Poisoning,  in  which  it  has  been  said  not  to  oecur 
at  all.  The  commencement  of  the  rigidity,  however,  is  not  usually  prolonged 
much  beyond  seven  hours ;  but  twenty  or  even  thirty  hours  may  elapse  before 
it  shows  itself.  Jts  general  duration  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours; 
but  it  may  pass  off*  much  more  rapidly,  or  it  may  be  prolonged  through  seve*- 
ral  days.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  it  with  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  the  dead  body ;  but  with  this  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  rela- 
tion. It  occurs  in  cold-blooded  Vertebrata,  and  even  in  Invertebrata,  as  well 
as  in  warm-blooded  animals;  and  it  has  frequently  been  noticed  to  commence 
in  the  latter  long  before^he  heat  has  entirely  departed  from  the  body.  Moreover, 
it  appears  first  upon  the  trunk,  which  is  the  region  last  deserted  by  the  caloric. 
It  first  affects  tl^  neck  and  lower  jaw,  and  seems  gradually  to  travel  down- 
wards ;  but,  aco(Mrding  to  some  observers,  the  lower  extremities  are  stiffened 
before  the  upp^r^  In  its  departure,  which  is  immediately  fdlowed  by  decom- 
position, the  same  order  is  observed.  It  affects  aU  th&  muscles  nearly  alike ; 
but  the  flexors  are  usually  more  c<uktracted  than  the  extensors,  so  that  the 
fingera  are  somewhat  flexed  on  the  palm,  and  the  forearm  on  the  arm;  and  the 
lower  jaw,  if  previously  drooping,  is  commonly  drawn  firmly  lUT^st  the  upper. 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  equally  intense  in  muscles  which  nave  been  para- 
lyzed by  Hemiplegia,  provided  that  no  considerable  change  has  taken  place 
in  their  nutrition. 

800»  The  Muscular  contraction  which  gives  rise  to  the  Rigor  Mortis,  appeara 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of 
nervous  ag^M^y,  though  differing  as  to  its  conditions.  When  very  strong,  it 
renders  tl^  muscles  prominent,  as  in  voluntary  contractioti ;  and  the  compara- 
tive observations  of  Mr.  Bowman,  upon  the  state  of  muscular  filnre  passing 
into  this  condition,  and  upon  that  which  presented  various  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion from  ordinary  causes,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  correspondence.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  the  muscle  to  contract  upon  the 
ordinary  stimuli,  appears  to  be  almost  invariably  lost,  or  greatly  diminished, 
before  the  rififor  mortis  commences.     This  statement  holds  erooa  in  reerard  to 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  a  correspondence"  between  the  rigor 
mortis  and  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels ;  and  there  is  certainly 
eiridence  enough  to  make  it  appear  that  some  analogy  exists  between  these 
two  actions,  though  they  are  far  from  being  identical.  After  those  forms  of 
death,  in  which  the  blood  does  not  coagulate,  or  coagulates  feebly,  the  rigidity 
commonly  manifests  itself  least ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  rule. 
It  seems  probable  that,  as  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  will  be  shown  to  be  the 
last  act  of  its  vitality,  so  the  stiffening  of  the  muscles  is  the  expiring  effort  of 
theirs.  The  property  to  which  it  is  due,  however,  would  appear  to  be  of  a 
difierent  character  from  ordinary  irritability.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  rigidity  does  not  ordinarily  come  on  until  afler  the  contractility 
has  departed — sometimes  for  a  considerable  period;  and  also  from  the  circum- 
stance, obeervalde  in  most  cases  of  Asphyxia,  that  the  rigidity  is  very  decided 
and  {prolonged,  whilst  the  contractihty  is  speedily  lost.  This  property,  to 
which  the  name  of  Tonicity  has  been  given,  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
which  partly  occasions  the  retraction  of  the  muscle  when  divided  during  life ; 
the  de^e  of  this  retraction  beinff  much  greater  than  that  seen  in  a  muscle 
which  nas  been  for  some  time  dead.  Moreover,  this  kind  oC  tonic  contraction 
is  more  directly  excited  by  heat  than  that  which  results  from  ordinary  con- 
tractility;  and  it  is  not  excited  by  galvanism  or  mechanical  irritation,  which  so 
powerfully  act  on  the  latter.  It  is  interesting,  moreover,  to  remark,  that  the 
state  of  habitual  preponderance  during  deep,  of  the  flexor  over  the  extensor 
muscles  (which  last  are  the  stronger),  is  explicable  by  attributing  it  to  the 
same  pn^r^;  the  manifestations  c^  which  thus  correspond,  whether  the  con- 
tractihty of  the  muscles  be  in  a  dormant  or  unexcited  state,  or  whether  it  have 
ahogether  departed  from  the  tissue. 

391.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  when  the  phenomena  ol  cadaveric 
rigidity  are  brought  into  question  in  juridical  investigations,  that  a  state  at 
first  sight  corresponding  to  it  may  supervene  immediaiely  up<m  death,  from 
s(nne  peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous  and  miiscular  systems  at  the  moment. 
This  has  been  observed  in  some  cases  of  Asphyxia ;  but  chiefly  when  death 
has  resulted  from,  apoplexy  following  chronic  ramoliUsement  of  the  brain  or 
sj^nai  cord.  This  contraction,  which  is  obviously  of  a  tetanic  character, 
ceases  after  a  few  hours,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  a  state  of  flexibility,  after 
whkh  the  ordinal^  rigidity  supervenes.  The  following  case  illustrates  the 
nature  of  the  inquiries,  to  whidi  this  condition  may  give  rise.*  The  body  of 
a  man  was  found  in  a  ditch,  with  the  trunk  and  limra  in  «uch  a  relative  posi- 
tion, as  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  stifihess  of  the  articulatioBs.  This 
stiflhess  must  have  come  on  at  the  very  moment  when  the  body  took  that  posi- 
tion ;  unless  it  could  be  imagined  tliat  the  body  had  been  supported  by  the 
alleged  murderers,  until  the  joints  were  locked  by  cadaveric  stiffiiess.  A 
post-mortem  explanation  showed,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  supposi- 
tiony— obviously  a  very  improbaUe  one  in  itself;  by  affording  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  apopk^nr,  resulting  from  chr(»iic  disease,  was  the  cause  of  death. 
A  case  occurred  a  tew  years  since  in  Scotland,  in  which  the  same  plea  was 
raised.  The  body  was  found  in  a  position  in  which  it  could  have  <mly  been 
retained  by  rigidity  of  the  joints ;  and  it  was  pleaded,  oa  the  part  oi  the  pri- 
soner, that  death  had  been  natursi,  and  had  resuhed  frcMU  fiacture  of  the  pr(h 
ce9$u8  defUatu$j  causing  sudden  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord,  whence  the 
spasmodic  rigidity  would  naturally  result.  Proof  was  deficient,  however,  as 
to  the  ^stence  of  this  lesion  before  death ;  and  the  position  of  the  body  rather 
resemUed  that  into  which  it  might  have  been  forced  during  the  rigidity,  than 
that  in-which  it  would  probably  have  been  at  the  moment  of  death.     There 
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were  also  marks  of  violence,  and  many  other  suspicious  circumstances ;  but 
the  prisoner  was  acauitted,  chiefly  from  want  of  evidence  against  him.  What 
seemed  to  indicate  tnat  the  rigidity  was  of  the  ordinary  ca(kiveric  nature,  was, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  body  havinc^  become  flexible  and  again 
stiffened ;  as  it  would  probably  have  done,  had  the  rigidity  been  of  the  spas- 
modic character. 

V.  Energy  and  Rapidity  of  Muscular  Contraction, 

392.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  living  body,  the  energy  of  Mus- 
cular contraction  is  determined  (other  things  being  equal),  by  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  which  the  muscle  receives.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  a 
hgature  is  apphed  to  a  large  arterial  trunk  in  the  Human  subject,  there  is  not 
only  a  deficiency  of  sensibility  in  the  surface,  but  also  a  partial  or  complete 
suspension  of  muscular  power,  until  the  collateral  circulation  is  established. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  portion  of  this  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
interruption  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  trunks,  which  is  due  to  the  same 
cause ;  since  muscles,  taken  from  the  human  body,  after  the  circulation  has 
entirely  ceased,  retain  their  contractility  for  some  time.  The  influence  of  this 
supply  of  arterial  blood  is  twofold ; — ^it  supplies  the  materials  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissue ;— cmd  it  furnishes  (what  is  perhaps  more  immediately  necessary) 
the  supply  of  oxygen  required  for  that  metamorphosis  of  the  tissue  which  is 
probably  an  essential  condition  of  the  generation  of  its  contractile  force  (§  3T7^. 
As  this  oxygen  is  taken  in  through  the  lungs,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
thrown  off— when  united  with  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  by  the  same  channel, 
we  should  expect  to  find  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the  amount  of 
muscular  power  developed  in  an  animal,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed 
in  its  Respiration :  and  this  is  in  reality  the  case.  We  find,  for  example,  that 
in  Birds  and  Insects,  whose  respiration  is  the  highest,  the  muscular  power  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  in  any  other  animals.  In  the  Mam- 
malia, and  certain  Fishes  that  might  be  ahnost  called  warm-blooded,  it  is  only 
in  a  degree  inferior.  But  in  the  cold-blooded  reptiles,  Fishes  and  MoUusca, 
the  muscular  power  is  comparatively  feeble ;  though  even  here  we  trace  gra^ 
dations,  which  accord  well  with  the  relative  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  feebleness  of  the  power,  do  we  usually  find  its  dura- 
tion greater  (§  376) ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  immediately  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  oxygen,  in  cold-blooded,  as  in  warm-blooded  animals.  Thus,  it  is 
found  that  Frogs  are  still  capable  of  voluntary  movement,  after  the  heart  has 
been  cut  out ;  they  can  move  limbs  which  are  connected  with  the  trunk  by 
the  nerves  alone :  and  that  this  power  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  blood  which 
may  remain  in  the  capillary  vessels,  is  shown  by  the  experiment  of  Miiller, 
who  found  the  muscles  still  contractile,  after  he  had  expelled  all  the  blood,  by 
forcing  a  current  of  water  into  an  artery,  until  it  escaped  from  the  divided 
veins.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Muscles  of  Organic  life  are  less  dependent 
upon  a  supply  of  arterialized  blood,  than  are  those  of  AmmaT  hfe ;  for  the 
Heart  will  continue  to  contract,  when  the  blood  in  its  vessels  is  entirely  venous, 
and  when  the  circulation  in  it  has  come  to  a  stand.  Still  the  dependence  of 
its  action  upon  a  constant  supply  of  arterial  blood,  is  very  close ;  and  in  -all 
animals,  however  different  the  plans  of  their  circulation,  we  find  a  provision 
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Id  an  animal  that  has  been  pithed,  but  whose  heart  has  been  left  intact,  arti- 
ficial respiration  will  easily  keep  up  its  action  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half.  But  when  the  coronary  arteries  were  tied,  a  mean  of  six  experiments 
give  a  duration,  for  the  ventricular  action,  of  only  23i  minutes  after  the  liga- 
tures were  applied,  and  32^  after  the  pithing;  and  in  no  instance  was  it 
prolonged  more  than  31  minutes  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  or  37 
minutes  after  the  pithing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  aorta  was  tied,  so 
that  the  coronary  arteries  were  distended  with  blood,  the  circulation  being 
carried  on  through  them  alone,  the  right  ventricle  continued  to  act  up  to  the 
82d  minute.  • 

393.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  degree  of  irritability  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart,  to  which  Dr.  M.  Hall  has  directed  attention.  In  the 
warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  will  act  on  the  stimulus 
of  venous  blood ;  whilst  the  left  side  requires  the  stimulus  of  arterial.  In 
Fishes,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  heart  corresponds  to  the  right  side  only  of 
that  of  Man,  the  whole  is  put  in  action  by  venous  blood.  In  Reptiles,  one 
auricle  is  sufficiently  stimulated  by  venous  blood,  whilst  the  other  requires 
arterial ;  and  the  ventricle  is  excited  to  action  by  a  mixed  fluid.  In  all  these 
cases,  there  must  be  a  marked  difference  in^the  properties  of  the  several  parts; 
some  being  sufficiently  affected  by  a  stimulus,  which  is  totally  inoperative  on 
others.  This  is  still  more  remarkably  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  the  mus- 
cular fibre  of  Frogs  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  permanent  and  rigid 
contraction  (through  the  powerful  operation  of  its  property  of  Tonicity),  by 
the  stimulus  of  a  fluid  no  hotter  than  the  blood  which  ordinarily  bathes  the 
muscles  of  Birds.  Now  in  those  warm-blooded  animals  which  pass  the  winter 
in  a  state  of  torpidity,  the  respiration  is  very  slow  and  imperfect,  and  the  blood 
is  very  imperfectly  arterialized.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  left  ventricle,  by  which  it  becomes  capable  of  action  on  a 
more  feeble  stimulus,  thus  resembling  the  ventricle  of  Reptiles.  This  change 
Dr.  M.  Hall  designates  as  an  increase  of  Irritability ;  considering  that,  if  mus- 
cular action  be  excited  by  a  more  feeble  stimulus,  the  property  to  which  that 
action  is  due,  must  be  itself  more  exalted.  Physiologists  have  been  so  long 
accustomed,  however,  to  consider  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  in  warm-blooded 
animals  as  greater  than  that  of  cold-blooded,  on  account  of  the  greater  energy 
and  rapidity  of  their  contractions  when  excited,  that  it  seems  undesirable  to 
modify  the  term  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Dr.  Hall.  No  one  will  assert  that 
the  vitality  of  the  Muscle  is  exalted,  when  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  that 
of  the  Reptile ;  and,  as  Irritability  is  strictly  a  vital  property,  it  cannot  be 
correctly  spoken  of  in  that  manner.  The  general  principle,  however,  laid 
down  by  Dr.  M.  Hall, — that  the  facility  with  which  the  muscular  system  may 
be  excited  to  contraction,  or,  in  other  words,  the  feebleness  of  the  stimulus 
required  for  the  purpose,  is  inversely  as  the  respiration  of  the  animal^— is,  no 
doubt,  generally  correct. 

394.  A  curious  question  has  been  lately  raised,  the  decision  on  which  is  of 
some  importance  in  our  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  force  by  which  the 
contraction  of  muscles  is  occasioned.  This  is<— whether  the  power  of  a  muscle 
is  greater  or  less  at  different  degrees  of  contraction,  the  same  stimulus  being 
applied.  This  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the  ingeniously-devised 
experiments  of  Schwann.*  He  contrived  an  apparatus,  which  should  accu- 
rately measure  the  length  of  the  muscle,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  weight 
which  it  would  balance  by  its  contraction.  Having  caused  the  muscle  of  a 
frog  to  shorten  to  its  extreme  point,  by  the  stimulus' of  galvanism  applied  to 
the  nerve,  so  that  no  further  stimulation  could  hft  a  weight  placed  in  the 

•  Mailer's  Physiology,  p.  903. 
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opposite  scale,  he  allowed  the  muscle  to  relax  until  it  was  extended  to  a  ^rtaim 
point,  and  then  ascertained  the  weight  which  would  halance  its  power.  The 
same  was  seyerai  times  repeated,  as  in  the  following  manner.  The  length  of 
the  muscle  in  its  extreme  state  of  contracticm,  at  which  no  additional  force 
could  he  exerted  hy  it,  heing  represented  hy  14,  it  was  found  that,  when  it 
had  been  extended  to  17,  it  would  halance  a  weight  of  60 ;  when  its  length 
increased  to  19*6,  it  would  balance  a  weight  of  120 ;  and  at  22*5,  it  would 
balance  180.  In  another  experiment,  the  muscle  at  18*5,  balanced  0;  at 
18*8,  it  balanced  100;  and  at  23*4,  it  balanced  200.  lience  it  appears  that 
an  uniform  increase  of  force  corre^onds  with  a  nearly  uniform  increase  in  the 
length  <^  the  muscle ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  when  the  muscle  is  nearly  at 
its  full  length,  its  contractile  power  is  the  ^eatest.  In  later  experiments  upon 
the  same  muscle,  this  uniform  ratio  seemed  to  be  departed  from ;  but  by  com- 
paring the  results  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  it  was  constantly 
found  that  in  those  experiments  which  were  performed  the  soonest  after  the 
preparation  of  the  frog,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
system  were  the  least  disturbed,  the  ratio  was  very  closely  maintained.  It 
has  been  hence  inferred  by  MUller,  that  the  power  which  causes  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  Muscle  must  be  very  different  in  its  character,  from  any  of  the  forces 
of  attraction  known  to  us ;  since  these  all  increase  in  energy  as  the  attracted 
parts  approach  each  other,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance ; 
so  that  the  power  of  a  Muscle,  if  (grated  on  by  any  of  these,  ought  to  increase^ 
instead  of  regularly  diminishing,  with  its  degree  of  contraction.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bowman  have  clearly  shown^ 
there  must  be  a  considerable  displacement  of  the  constituents  of  every  fibre 
during  contraction  (371]| ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  gveater  the 
contraction,  the  more  difficult  must  any  further  contracticm  bec(»ne.  If,  be* 
tween  a  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron  attracted  by  it,  there  were  interposed  a 
spongy  elastic  tissue,  the  iron  would  cease  to  approach  the  magnet  at  a  point, 
at  which  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  would  be  balanced  by  the  force  needed 
to  compress  still  further  the  intermediate  substance. 

VI.  ,^licatums  of  Muscular  Power. 

395.  The  energy  of  Muscular  contraction  is  of  course  to  be  most  remark- 
ably  observed  in  those  instances  in  which  the  continual  exercise  of  particular 
parts  has  occasioned  an  increased  determination  of  blood  towards  them,  and 
in  consequence  a  permanent  augmentation  in  their  bulk.  This  has  been  the 
case,  for  example,  with  persons  who  have  gained  their  livelinood  by  exhibit* 
ing  feats  of  stren^.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  mechanically 
advantageous  apphcation  of  muscular  power ;  and  in  this  manner  e^cts  may 
be  produced,  even  by  persons  <^  ordinary  strength,  which  would  not  have  been 
thought  credible.  In  lifting  a  heavy  weight  in  each  hand,  for  example,  a 
person  who  keeps  his  back  perfectly  rigid,  so  as  to  throw  the  pressure  verti- 
cally upon  the  pelvis,  and  only  uses  the  powerful  extensors  of  the  thigh  and 
calf,  by  straightening  the  knees  (previously  somewhat  flexed),  and  bringing 
the  leg  to  a  right  angle  with  the  foot,  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  one 
who  uses  his  lumbar  muscles  for  the  purpose.  A  still  greater  advantage  will 
be  gained,  by  throwing  the  weight  more  directly  upon  the  loins,  by  means  of 
a  sort  of  girdle,  shaped  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  sacrum  and  the  ridges 
of  the  ilia ;  and  by  pressing  with  the  hands  upon  a  frame,  so  arranged  as  to 
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perfonned  several  other  curious  feats  of  strength,  which  seem  desenring 
of  hein^  here  noticed.  "1.  By  the  strength  of  his  fingers,  he  rolled  up 
a  very  large  and  strong  pewter  dish.  2.  He  broke  several  short  and 
strong  pieces  of  tobacco^ipe,  with  the  force  of  his  middle  finger,  having 
laid  them  on  the  first  and  third  finger.  8.  Having  thrust  in  under  his 
garter  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobacco-pipe,  his  legs  l^ing  bent,  he  broke  it 
to  pieces  W  the  tendons  of  his  hams,  without  altering  the  bending  of  the 
knee.  4.  He  broke  such  another  bowl  between  his  fist  and  second  fin^rs, 
by  pressing  them  together  sideways.  6.  He  lifted  a  table  six  feet  long,  which 
had  half  a  himdred-weight  hanginfi^  at  the  end  of  it,  with  his  teeth,  and  held 
it  in  that  position  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  true,  the  feet  of  the  table 
rested  against  his  knees ;  but,  as  the  length  of  the  table  was  much  greater 
than  its  height,  that  performance  required  a  great  strength  to  be  exerted  by 
the  muscles  of  his  loins,  neck  and  jaws.  6.  He  took  an  iron  kitchen  poker, 
about  a  yard  long,  and  three  inches  in  circumference,  and,  holding  it  in  his 
right  hand,  he  struck  it  on  his  bare  left  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist, 
tiO  he  bent  the  poker  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  7.  He  took  such  another  poker, 
and,  holding  the  ends  of  it  in  his  hands,  and  the  middle  of  it  against  the  back 
of  his  neck,  he  brought  both  ends  of  it  together  before  him ;  and,  what  was 
yet  more  difiicult,  he  pulled  it  straight  again.''"^  Haller  mentions  an  instance 
of  a  man,  who  could  raise  a  weight  of  300  lbs.,  by  the  action  of  the  elevator 
muscles  of  his  jaw ;  and  that  of  a  slender  girl,  afiected  with  tetanic  spasm,  in 
whom  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back,  in  the  state  of  tonic  contraction  or 
opisthotonos,  resisted  a  weis^ht  of  800  lbs.,  laid  on  the  abdomen  with  the  absurd 
intention  of  straightening  the  body.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  mechani- 
cal application  of  the  power  developed  by  muscular  contraction,  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  body,  is  very  commonly  disadvantageous  as  regards  force;  being 
designed  to  cause  the  part  moved  to  pass  over  a  much  greater  space  than  that 
through  which  the  muscle  contracts.  Thus  the  temporal  muscle  is  attached 
to  the  lower  jaw  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  condyle  and 
the  incisors  ;  so  that  a  shortening  of  the  muscle  to  the  amount  of  half  an  inch, 
will  draw  up  the  front  of  the  jaw  through  an  inch  and  a  half;  but  a  power  of 
900  lbs.  applied  by  the  muscle,  would  be  required  to  raise  300  lbs.  bearing  on 
the  incisors.  In  the  case  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  the  disproportion  is  much 
greater ;  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  knee  and 
elbow-joints  are  flexed  and  extended,  being  much  closer  to  the  fulcrum,  in 
comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  points  on  which  the  resistance  bears. 

396.  The  energy  of  muscular  contraction  appears  to  be  greater  in  Insects, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  it  is  in  any  other  animals.  Thus  a  Flea  has 
been  known  to  leap  60  times  its  own  length,  and  to  move  as  many  times  its 
own  weight.  The  short-limbed  Beetles,  however,  which  inhabit  the  ground, 
manifest  the  greatest  degree  of  muscular  power.  The  Lucanus  cervus  (Stag 
Beetle)  has  been  known  to  gnaw  a  hole  of  an  inch  diameter,  in  the  side  of  an 
iron  canister  in  which  it  had  been  confined.  The  Giotrupea  stercorarius 
(Dung  or  shard-borne  Beetle)  can  support  uninjured,  and  even  elevate,  a 
weight  equal  to  at  least  600  times  that  of  its  body.  And  a  small  Carabtu  has 
been  seen  to  draw  a  weight  of  86  grains  (about  514  times  that  of  its  body)  up 
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it  cam  hardly  be  conceiyed,  from  various  well-known  &cts.  The  pulsadmis 
of  the  heart  can  sometimes  be  distinctly  numbered  in  children,  at  more  than 
200  in  the  minute ;  and  as  each  contraction  of  the  ventricles  occupies  cmlv 
one-third  of  the  time  of  the  whole  pulsation,  it  must  be  accomplished  in  rl^tk 
of  a  minute,  or  ^th  of  a  second.  Again,  it  is  certain  that,  by  the  movements 
of  the  tongue  and  other  organs  of  speech,  1500  letters  feaa  be  distinctly  pro*- 
nounced  by  some  persons  in  a  minute :  each  of  these  must  require  a  sepa* 
rate  contraction  of  muscular  fil^es ;  and  the  production  and  cessation  of  each 
of  the  sounds,  implies  that  each  separate  contraction  must  be  followed  by  a 
relaxation  of  equal  length ;  each  contraction,  therefore,  must  have  been  efik<^ed 
in  -nfVv^  P^^  ^^  ^  minute,  or  in  the  i\fth  of  a  second.  Haller  calculated 
that,  in  the  limbs  of  a  dog  at  full  speed,  muscular  contractions  must  take  plact 
in  less  than  the  ^^th  of  a  second,  for  many  minutes  at  least  in  succession.— 
All  these  instances,  however,  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  class  of  Insects.  The  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
winfls  may  be  estimated  from  the  musical  tone  which  they  produce ;  it  being 
easify  ascertained,  by  experiments,  what  number  of  vibrations  are  required  to 
produce  any  note  in  the  scale.  From  these  data,  it  appears  to  be  the  neces- 
sary result  that  the  win^  of  many  Insects  strike  the  air  many  htmdredf  ov 
even  many  thouaand  tunes  in  every  «ecofu/.— -The  minute  precision  with 
which  the  degree  of  muscular  contraction  can  be  adapted  to  the  dengned 
effect,  is  in  no  instance  more  remarkable  than  in  the  Glottis.  The  musical 
pitch  of  the  tones  produced  by  it,  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  tenakm  <^  the 
ehordm  vocalu,  which  are  possessed  of  a  veiy  coonderaUe  degree  of  elasti- 
city (§  402).  According  to  the  observations  of  Miller,*  the  average  lensth  of 
these,  in  the  male,  in  a  state  of  repose,  is  about  ("^ths  of  an  inch ;  whiM,  in 
the  state  of  greatest  tension  it  is  about  -^ths ;  the  difierence  being  therefOTB 
f^ths  or  one-fifth  of  an  inch :  in  the  female  glottis,  the  average  dimeneioBS 
are  about  i^hs,  and  VVV^  respectively ;  the  difference  being  ^rus  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Now  the  natural  compass  of  the  voice,  in  most  per- 
sons who  have  cultivated  the  vocal  orgeoij  may  be  stated  at  about  two  octaves, 
or  24  semitones.  Within  each  semitone,  a  singer  of  ordinary  capability  could 
produce  at  least  ten  distinct  intervals ;  so  that  of  the  total  number,  210  is  a 
very  moderate  estiniate.  There  must,  therefore,  be  at  feast  240  different 
states  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  every  one  of  which  is  producible  by  the 
will,  without  any  previous  trial ;  and  the  whole  variation  in  the  length  d  the 
cords  being  not  more  than  one-fiilh  of  an  inch,  even  in  man,  the  variatioD 
required  to  pass  from  one  interval  to  another,  will  not  be  more  than  one-twelve 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  And  yet  this  estimate  is  much  below  that  which 
might  be  truly  made  from  the  performances  of  a  practised  vocalist.!. 

808.  Of  the  different  asaodationa  of  muscular  actions  which  are  employed 
for  various  purposes  in  the  living  body,  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  speak ; 
since  these  associations  depend  upon  the  nervous  rather  than  upon  the  mus- 
cular system  ;  and  the  most  important  of  them  have  already  been  considered 
in  detail.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  aptitude  which  is  acquired 
by  practice,  for  the  performance  of  particular  actions,  that  were  at  finrt  ae- 
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person  learning  to  play  on  a  mosical  instrument,  finds  a  difficulty  in  causing 
the  two  shorter  fingers  to  move  independently  of  each  other  and  of  the  rest ; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  ring-finger.  Any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  of  the  difficulty,  hy  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  fiat  on  a  table,  and 
raising  one  finger  after  the  other,  when  it  will  be  found,  that  the  ring-finger 
cannot  be  hfied  without  disturbing  the  lest-^evidently  from  the  difficulty  of 
detaching  the  action  of  that  portion  of  the  extensor  eommunU  digitorum^  by 
which  the  movement  is  produced,  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  muscle. 
Yet  to  the  practised  musician,  the  command  of  the  will  over  all  the  fingers 
becomes  nearly  alike ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  some  change  takes 
place  in  the  structure  of  the  muscle,  which  fitvours  the  isolated  operation  of 
its  several  divisions. 

VII.  Sensibility  of  Muscles. 

d09.  Muscles  are  much  less  sensible  to  external  impressions  than  many 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  this  is  seen  in  amputations,  in  which  the  severest 
pain  caused  by  the  section  is  that  of  the  incision  through  the  skin.  It  lb  well 
known  that  a  needle  passed  through  the  skin  may  be  carried  into  the  tub- 
stance  of  a  muscle  with  scarcely  any  fiirther  pain;  and  the  heart  laid  bare 
has  been  observed  to  possess  but  a  very  slight  degree  of  sensibility.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  ;  for 
although  every  principal  trunk  may  contain  motor  and  sensory  nerves  in 
equal  proportion,  we  Imow  that  in  its  various  subdivisions  these  may  be  very 
unequally  distributed.  Thus,  in  the  third  division  of  the  Fifth  pair,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  fibres  from  the  motor  root  chiefiy  pass  into  the  mus- 
cular branches,  whilst  those  of  the  sensory  root  predominate  in  those  supplying 
the  surface ;  and  in  the  Par  Yafifum,  a  difierence  in  the  endowments  of  the 
several  branches  has  been  equaUy  substantiated.  Again,  in  the  Orbit  we  find 
some  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  which  are  exclusively  mot(Mr,  and  scarcely 
receiving  any  sensory  branches  from  the  FifUn  pair.  Knowing  as  we  do, 
that  the  general  surmce  of  the  body  would  not  derive  any  advantage  from 
receiving  the  motor  division  of  the  Spinal  nerves,  and  must,  on  the  contrary, 
be  largely  supplied  from  the  senscNry,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  with  regard 
to  the  subjacent  muscles,  the  case  is  entirely  the  reverse. 

400.  Muscles  are  endowed,  however,  with  the  power  of  (originating  sensa- 
tions indicative  of  their  own  condition;  and  these  sensations  differ  so  far  from 
those  conveyed  by  the  usual  sensory  (urgans,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to 
designate  the  channel  through  whicn  they  are  received  by  a  peculiar  name, 
the .  Muscular  Sense.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  is  de« 
sinble.  The  property  by  which  we  estimate  the  force  with  which  muscles  are 
contracting^ — ^which  enables  us  to  compare  di&rent  degrees  of  weight  and 
resistance,  and  to  acquire  a  knowleds^e  of  the  distances  and  relative  positions 
oi  bodies  brought  in  contact  with  the  sur&ce,— appears  to  be  the  same  with 
that  by  which  we  become  conscious  of  fatigue  from  continued  muscular 
action,  and  experience  pain  when  the  muscles  are  spasmodically  contracted,  as 
in  ordinary  cramp.  Of  the  importance  of  this  sense  in  guiding  and  regulating 
muscular  contraction,  instances  have  already  been  given  ($  257).  It  is,  in 
addition,  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  we  acquire  our  notions  of  the 
external  world.  All  our  ideas  of  force  and  of  resistance  are  derived  from  it. 
When  we  put  our  muscles  in  action  to  raise  a  weight,  or  to  push  from  us  an 
obstacle,  we  should  have  no  idea  without  this  sense  of  the  effi>rt  required ;  and 
it  is  obvious  on  a  little  consideration  that  no  accounts  of  any  natural  forces 
(such  as  that  of  Gravitation,  Magnetic  Attraction,  &c.)  could  convey  a  distinct 
idea  to  our  minds,  were  it  not  for  our  means  of  estimating  them  by  the  same 
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method.  It  is  by  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles  that  we  become  conscious*  of 
the  existence  and  direction  of  motion,  to  which  the  whole  body  is  being  pas- 
sively subjected.  When  sitting  upright  in  a  carriage,  which  is  suddenly 
drawn  forwards,  we  are  thrown  in  the  contrary  direction ;  and  it  is  only  by 
a  certain  muscular  effort  that  we  can  regain  our  position.  After  some  little 
time,  however,  we  become  so  habituated  to  the  sensation  which  this  occasions, 
that  we  are  unconscious  of  it,  except  by  a  certain  degree  of  fatigue  which 
results  if  it  be  greatly  prolonged.  But,  when  the  motion  suddenly  ceases,  we 
are  thrown  forwards,  showing  that  the  efibrt  itself  had  continued ;  and  not 
unfrequently  the  feehng  motion  is  then  experienced  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if 
the  sensation  remained,  and  were  more  perceptible  when  the  cause  of  it  had 
ceased. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

OF   THE   VOICE   AND  SPEECH. 

L  Tlte  LarynXy  and  its  Actions. 

401.  The  sounds  produced  by  the  organ  of  Voice  constitute  the  most 
important  means  of  communication  between  Man  and  his  fellows;  and  the 
power  of  speech  has,  therefore,  a  primary  influence,  as  well  on  his  physical 
condition,  as  on  the  development  of  his  mental  faculties.  Hence,  although  it 
only  depends  on  one  particular  application  of  muscular  force,  comparable  to 
that  by  which  other  volitional  or  emotional  movements  are  effected,  it  seems 
right  in  treating  of  the  Phjr^iology  of  Man,  to  make  it  an  object  of  special 
consideration.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Organ  of  Voice  as  a 
generator  of  Sound,  it  is  requisite  to  inquire,  in  the  first  instance,  into  the 
sources  from  which  sounds  at  aU  corresponding  to  the  human  voice  are  else- 
where obtained.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Vocal  Sounds  and 
Speech,  or  Articulate  Language,  are  two  things  entirely  different ;  and  that  the 
fonner  may  be  produced  in  great  perfection  where  there  is  no  capabihty  for 
the  latter.  Hence  we  should  at  once  infer  that  the  instrument  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Vocal  Sounds  was  distinct  from  that  by  which  these  sounds  are 
modified  into  articulat  espeech ;  and  this  we  easily  discover  to  be  the  case, 
the  Voice  being  unquestionably  produced  in  the  Larynx  whilst  the  modifica- 
tions of  it,  by  whi<?h  language  is  formed,  are  effected  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Oral  cavity.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  former,  then,  first  claim  our 
attention, 

402.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Windpipe  is  surmounted  by  a  stout 
bony  annulus,  termed  the  Cricoid  cartilage,  which  serves  as  a  foundation  for 
the  superjacent  mechanism.     This  is  enAraced  (as  it  were)  by  the  Thyroid, 
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A  front  view  of  the  Thyroid  Cartilage ;  I,  left 
half  of  the  cartilage ;  %  anterior  projecting  angle ; 
3,  superior  ma^n;  i,  its  notch,  5,  inferior  mar- 
gin; 6f  0,  corna  ms^os  of  each  half;  7, 7,  corna 
minus  of  each  halil 


A  front  view  of  the  Cricoid  Cartil^ ;  1,  its 
internal  face;  2,  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  as 
formed  by  this  cartilage ;  3,  its  inferior  surface ; 
4,  the  little  head  or  convexity  for  articulating 
with  the  arytenoids ;  5,  the  surface  of  the  supe- 
rior  edge  fi>r  the  attachment  of  tha  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid muacles.] 


External  and  sectional  views  of  the  Larynx,  after  Willis ;  ▲  n  b,  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  x  c  o,  the  thyroid 
cartilage ;  o,  iu  upper  horn ;  c,  its  lower  horn,  where  it  is  articulated  with  the  cricoid ;  f,  the  arytenoid 
cartilage;  xf,  the  vocal  ligament;  ▲  x,  crico-thyroideus  muscle;  v  em,  ihyro-arytenoideus  muscle;  x  e, 
crico-arytenoideus  lateralis;  <,  transverse  section  of  arytenoidens  transversus;  mn,  space  between  thyroid 
and  crycoid ;  b  l,  projection  of  axis  of  artictdation  of  arytenoid  with  thyroid. 

changes  of  size,  whilst  a  range  of  different  tones  is  sounded:  it  will  then  be 
observed  that,  the  higher  the  note,  the  more  the  two  cartilages  are  made  to 
approximate, — ^whilst  they  separate  in  proportion  to  the  depm  of  the  tones.* 

•  In  makinrg  this  observation,  it  is  necessary  to  pal  out  of  view  the  general  movement 
of  the  larynx  itself,  which  the  finger  must  be  made  to  follow  up  and  down. 
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Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  back  of  the  cricoid,  are  seated  the  two  small 
Arytenoid  cartilages  ;  these  are  fixed  in  one  direction  by  a  bundle  of  strong 

[Fig.  74. 


A  potterior  view  of  the  left  Arytenoid  Carti- 
lages; 1,  its  posterior  face;  2,  the  summit;  3,  the 
base  and  parity  for  articulating  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage;  4,  iu  external  angle;  5,  iu  internal 
angle. 


An  anterior  tIcw  of  the  left  Arytenoid  Carti- 
lages ;  1,  its  anterior  face.  The  other  references 
as  iu  the  accompanying  figure.] 


ligaments,  which  tie  them  to  the  back  of  the  cricoid ;  but  they  have  some 
power  of  moving  in  other  directions  upon  a  kind  of  articulating  surface.  The 
direction  of  the  surface,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  cartilages  are  otherwise 
attached,  cause  their  movement  to  be  a  sort  of  rotation  in  a  plane,  which  is 


Fig.  76. 


[Fig.  76. 


Bird^s-eye  view  of  Larynx  from  above,  after 
Willis;  o  B  H,  the  thyroid  cartilage,  embracing 
the  ring  of  the  cricoid  ruxw,  and  turning  upon 
the  axis  x  x,  which  passes  through  the  lower 
horns,  c.  Fig.  73;  n  f,  n  f,  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, connected  by  the  arytenoideus  transversus; 
TV,  TV, the  vocal  ligaments;  nx,  the  right  crico- 
arytenoideus  lateralis  (the  left  being  removed); 


A  vertical  section  of  the  Larynx  to  show  its 
internal  surfnce ;  1,  section  of  the  root  of  the 
tongue;  2,  os  hyoides;  3,  the  muciparous, gland 
of  the  epiglottis ;  4,  top  of  the  epiglottis  cartilage ; 
5,  a  section  of  its  anterior  face ;  G,  a  fold  of  mu- 
cous membrane  from  the  arytenoids  to  the  epi- 
glottis ;  7,  superior  vocal  ligament ;  8,  section  of 
thyroid  cartilage ;  9,  ventricle  of  Galen  or  Mor- 
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nearly  horizontal,  but  partly  downwards ;  so  that  their  vertical  planes  may  be 
made  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assume  a  slanting 
position.  This  change  of  place  will  be  better  understood,  when  the  action  of 
the  muscles  is  described.  To  the  summit  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
attached  the  chorda  vocaleSj  or  Vocal  Ligaments,  which  stretch  across  to  the 
front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  and  it  is  upon  the  condition  and  relative  situation  of 
these  ligaments  that  their  action  depends.  It  is  evident  that  they  may  be  ren- 
dered more  or  less  tense  by  the  movement  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  just  described, 
being  tightened  by  the  depression  of  its  front  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
slackened  by  its  elevation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  brought  into  more 
or  less  close  apposition,  by  the  movement  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  being 
made  to  approximate  closely,  or  to  recede  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the 
rima  glottidis  to  assume  the  form  of  a  narrow  V,  by  the  revolution  of  these 
caitilas^es.  We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  actions  of  the  muscles  upon  the 
several  parts  of  this  apparatus;  and  first  into  those  of  the  larynx  alone. 

403.  The  depression  of  the  front  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  conse- 
quent tension  of  the  vocal  Ugaments,  are  occasioned  by  the  conjoint  action  of 
the  CricO'thyroidei  on  both  sides ;  and  the  chief  antagonists  to  these  are  the 
Thyro-arytenoidei,  which  draw  the  front  of  the  Thyroid  back  towards  the 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  relax  the  vocal  ligaments.  These  two  pairs 
of  muscles  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  governors  of  the  pitch  of  the 
notes,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  ahnost  entirely  regulated  by  the 
tension  of  the  ligaments ;  their  action  i§  assisted,  however,  by  that  of  other 
muscles  presently  to  be  mentioned. — The  Arytenoid  cartilages  are  made  to 
diverge  from  each  other,  by  means  of  the  Crico-arytenoidetM  posticus  of  each 
side,  which  proceeds  from  their  outer  comer,  and  turns  somewhat  around  the 
edge  of  the  Cricoid,  to  be  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  its  back ;  its  action  is 
to  draw  the  outer  corner  backwards  and  downwards,  so  that  the  points  to  which 
the  vocal  ligaments  are  attached,  are  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  rima 
glottidis  is  thrown  open.  This  will  be  at  once  seen  from  the  subjoined  dia- 
gram, in  which  the  direction  of  traction  of  the  several  muscles  is  laid  down. — 
The  action  of  this  muscle  is  partly  antagonized  by  that  of  the  Crico-arytenoi- 
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deu8  lateralis  J  whidi  runs  forwards  and  downwards  from  the  outer  comer  of 
the  Arytenoid  cartilage ;  and  its  action,  with  that  of  its  fellow,  will  he  to  hring 
the  anterior  points  of  the  Arytenoid  cartilages  into  the  same  stnught  line,  at 
the  same  time  depressing  them,  and  thus  to  close  the  Glottis.  This  muscle  is 
assisted  by  the  Arytenoideus  transventtBf  which  connects  the  po6terk>r  frees 
of  the  Arytenoid  cartilages,  and  which,  by  its  contraction,  will  draw  them  to* 
gether.  By  the  conioint  action*  therefipre,  of  the  Crico-arytenoideus  lateralis, 
and  of  the  Arytenoideus  transversus,  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  faces  of  the 
Arytenoid  cartilages  will  be  pressed  together;  and  the  points  to  which  the 
Yocid  ligaments  are  attached  will  be  depressed. — ^But  if  the  Ar3rtenoideu8  be 
put  in  action  in  conjunctitn  with  the  Crico-arytenoidei  poetici,  the  tendency 
of  the  latter  to  separate  the  Ar3rtenoid  cartilages  beinff  antagonized  by  tl^ 
former,  its  backward  action  only  will  be  exerted ;  and  thus  it  may  be  caused 
to  aid  the  Crico-thyroideus  in  rendering  tense  the  vocal  ligaments.  This  action 
will  be  further  assisted  by  the  SUrruhthyraideus^  which  tends  to  depress  the 
Thyroid  cartilage,  by  puUing  from  a  fixed  pmnt  below;*  and  the  7%yra-Ayof- 
detis  will  be  the  antagonist  of  this,  when  it  acts  from  a  fixed  point  aboye,  the 
Os  Hyoides  being  secured  by  the  opposing  contraction  of  several  other  mus* 
cles. — ^The  respective  actions  of  these  muscles  will  be  best  comprehended  by 
the  following  table. 

Govern  the  Pitch  of  the  Notes. 

rcCairo-TBTmonxT      "^  C  Depress  the  front  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage  on  the 

f5  A«.«.«A/r.vi^».T     C  ••••*?     Cricoid,  and  stretch  the  vocal  ligaments;  assisted 
lOTKum-iHTBoiBn    y  ^    by  the  Arytenoideus  and  Crico-arytenoidei  postici. 

o  I  To^«^  A  »w— «.,«-,  -i  CE^^'^te  the  IVont  of  the  Thyroid  cartilage,  and  draw 

I' ]  Thth^Htotdh         }"")     '^  towards  the  Arytenoids, relaxing  the  vocal  liga- 

Govern  the  Aperture  rfthe  Glottis. 

> 

p.    Caico-Aarruroinsi  fostici Open  die  Glottis. 

<^ 

g  C  Cmiro-ARTTKnoiDxi  latxhalxs  >  ....  5  I^i^s  together  the  inner  edges  of  the  Ary* 

w'  c  ABTTX50IDXU8  5  " '  *  C     tcnoid  cartilages,  and  eloae  the  Glottis. 

? 

404.  The  muscles  which  stretch  or  relax  the  Vocal  ligaments,  are  entirely 
concerned  in  the  production  of  Voice ;  those  which  govern  the  aperture  of  the 
Glottis  have  important  functions  in  connection  with  the  Respiratory  actions  in 
general,  and  stand  as  guards  (so  to  speak)  at  the  entrance  to  the  lungs.  Their 
separate  actions  are  easily  made  evident.  We  can  close  the  aperture  of  the 
Glottis,  by  an  exertion  of  the  will,  either  during  inspiration  or  expiration ;  and 
it  is  a  kind  of  spasmodic  movement  of  this  sort,  which  is  concerned  in  the  acts 
of  Coughing  and  Sneezing  (§  189),  as  well  as  in  the  more  prolonged  impedi- 
ments to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air,  which  have  been  already  noticed  as 
resulting  from  disordered  states  of  the  Nervous  system  (§  300).  A  slight 
examination  of  the  recent  Larynx  is  sufficient  to  make  it  evident  that,  when 
once  the  borders  of  the  Rima  Glottidis  are  brought  together  by  muscular 
action,  the  effect  of  strong  aerial  pressure  on  either  side^ — ^whether  produced 
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be  to  force  them  into  closei  apposition.  With  this  acti<m,  then,  the  muscles 
which  regulate  the  tension  of  the  Tocal  lic^aments  have  nothing  to  do.  In  the 
ordinary  condition  of  rest,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Arytenoid  cartilages  are 
considerably  separated  from  each  other;  so  as  to  cause  a  wide  opening  to 
intervene  between  their  inner  faces,  and  between  the  vocal  ligaments,  through 
which  the  air  freely  passes ;  and  the  vocal  ligaments  are  at  the  same  time  in 
a  state  of  complete  relaxation.  In  order  to  produce  a  vocal  sound,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  put  the  ligaments  into  a  state  of  tension ;  they  must  also  be  brought 
nearer  to  each  other.  That  the  aperture  of  the  Glottis  is  greatly  narrowed 
during  the  production  of  sounds,  is  easily  made  evident  tojme's  self,  by  com- 
paring the  time  occupied  by  an  ordinary  expiration  with  that  required  for  the 
passage  of  the  same  quantity  of  air  during  the  sustenance  of  a  vocal  tone. 
Further,  the  size  of  the  aperture  is  made  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  note 
which  is  being  produced ;  of  this,  too,  any  one  may  convince  himself,  by  ncHin^ 
the  time  during  which  he  can  hold  out  a  low  and  a  high  note ;  from  which  U 
will  appear,  that  the  aperture  of  the  Glottis  is  so  much  narrowed  in  producing 
a  high  note,  as  to  permit  a  much  less  rapid  passage  of  air  than  is  allowed 
when  a  low  one  is  sounded.  This  adjustment  of  the  aperture  to  the  tension 
of  the  Vocal  Ligaments,  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  pnfduction  of  a  clear 
and  definite  tone.  It  further  appears  that,  in  the  narrowing  of  the  Glottis 
which  is  requisite  to  bring  the  vocal  lis^aments  into  the  necessary  approxima- 
tion, the  upper  points  of  the  Arytenoid  cartilages  are  caused  to  approximate, 
not  only  by  being  made  to  rotate  horizontally  towards  each  other,  but  also  by 
a  degree  of  elevation ;  so  that  the  inner  faces  of  the  Vocal  Ligaments  are 
brought  into  parallelism  vnth  e^ch  other, — a  condition  which  may  be  ex- 
perimentally shown  to  be  necessary  for  their  being  thrown  into  sonorous 
vibration. 

406.  We  have  now  to  inquire  what  is  the  operation  of  the  Vocal  Ligaments 
jn  the  production  of  sounds;  and  in  order  to  comprehend  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  conditions  under  which  tones  are  produced^  hy  instfuments  of 
various  descriptions,  having  some  analogy  with  the  Larynx.  These  are  chiefiy 
of  three  kinds, — strings,  flute-pipes,  and  reeds  or  tongues.  The  Vocal  Liga- 
ments were  loans  ago  compared  by  Ferrein  to  vibrating  Strings ;  and  at  first 
sight  there  might  seem  a  considerable  analogy,  the  sounds  produced  by  both 
being  elevated  by  increased  tension.  This  resemblance  disappears,  however, 
on  more  accurate  comparison;  for  it  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  no  string  so  short  as  the  vocal  ligaments  could  give  a  clear  tone  at  all  to 
be  compared  in  depth  with  that  of  the  lowest  notes  of  the  human  voice ;  and 
also,  that  the  scale  of  changes  produced  by  increased  tension  is  ^ndamentally 
dififerent.  When  strings  of  t\ie  same  length,  but  of  difierent  tension,  are  made 
th^  subject  oi  comparison,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  vibrations  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  roots  of  the  extending  forces.  Thus,  if  a  string  extended 
by  a  given  weight  produce  a  certain  note,  a  string  extended  by  four  times  that 
weight  will  give  a  note,  in  which  the  vibrations  are  twice  as  rapid, — and  this 
will  be  the  octave  of  the  other.  If  nine  times  the  original  weight  be  employed, 
the  vibrations  will  be  three  times  as  rapid  as  those  of  the  fundamental  note, 
producing  the  twelfth  above  it.  Now  by  fixing  the  larynx  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  vocal  ligaments  can  be  extended  by  a  known  weight,  MuUer  has 
ascertained  that  the  sounds  produced  by  a  variation  of  the  extending  force 
will  not  follow  the  same  ratio ;  and  therefore  the  condition  of  these  hgaments 
cannot  be  simply  that  of  vibrating  cords.  Further,  a  cord  of  certain  length, 
which  is  adapted  to  give  out  a  dear  and  distinct  note,  equal  in  depth  to  the 
lowest  of  the  human  voice,  may  be  made  by  increased  tension  to  produce  all 
the  superior  notes,  which,  in  stringed  instruments,  are  ordinarily  obtained  by 
26 
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shortening  the  strings.*  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  short  string,  which, 
with  moderate  tension,  naturally  produces  a  high  note,  should  be  able,  by  a 
diminution  of  the  tension,  to  give  out  a  deep  one ;  for,  akhough  this  might  be 
theoretically  possible,  yet  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  practice ;  since  the 
vibrations  become  irregular  on  account  of  the  diminished  elasticity.!  These 
considerations  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  destroy  the  supposed  analogy; 
and  to  prove  that  the  Chordae  Vitales  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  same  category 
with  vibrating  strings. 

406.  The  next  kind  of  instrument,  with  which  some  analogy  might  be  sus- 
pected, is  the  Flute-pipe,  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of 
an  elastic  column  of  air  contained  in  the  tube ;  and  the  pij[ch  of  the  note  is 
determined  almost  entirely  by  the  length  of  the  column,  although  slightly 
modified  by  its  diameter,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  embouchure  or  mouth  from 
which  it  issues.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  German  Flute,  and  in  the  English 
Flute  or  Flageolet ;  in  both  of  which  instruments,  the  acting  length  of  the 
pipe  is  determined,  by  the  interval  between  the  embouchure  and  tbe  nearest 
of  the  side  apertures ;  by  opening  or  closing  which,  therefore,  a  modification 
of  the  tone  is  prdttuced.  In  the  Organ,  of  which  the  ^eater  number  of  pipes 
are  constructed  upon  this  plan,  there  is  a  distinct  pipe  for  every  note ;  and 
their  length  increases  in  a  regular  scale.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  flute-pipes  as 
with  strings, — ^that  a  diminution  in  length  causes  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  vibrations,  in  an  inverse  proportion;  so  that  of  two  pipes,  one  half  being 
the  length  of  the  other,  the  snorter  will  give  a  tone  which  is  the  octave  above 
the  other,  the  vibrations  of  its  column  of  air  being  twice  as  rapid.  Now  there 
is  nothing  in  the  form  or  dimensions  of  the  coliunn  of  air  between  the  larynx 
and  the  mouth,  which  can  be  conceived  to  render  it  at  all  capable  of  such 
vibrations  as  are  required  to  produce  the  tones  of  the  Himian  voice ;  though 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  is  not  the  agent  in  the  musical  tones  of  some 
Birds.  The  length  of  an  open  pipe  necessary  to  give  the  lowest  G  of  the 
ordinary  boss  voice,  is  nearly  six  feet;  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce 
the  higher  notes  from  it,  are  by  no  means  those  which  we  find  to  exist  in  the 
process  of  modulating  the  human  voice. 

407.  We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  instruments,  in  which  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  Reeds  or  Tongues ;  these  may  either  possess  elasticity 
in  themselves,  or  be  made  by  elastic  tension.  The  reeds  of  the  Mouth-iEoli- 
na,  Accordion,  Seraphine,  &c.,  are  examples  of  instruments  of  this  character, 
in  which  the  lamina  vibrates  freely  in  a  sort  of  frame  that  allows  the  air  to  pass 
out  on  all  sides  of  it  through  a  narrow  channel,  thus  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  blast ;  whilst  in  the  Hautboy,  Bassoon,  &c.,  and  in  Organ-pipes  of  similar 
construction,  the  reed  is  attached  to  one  end  of*a  pipe.  In  the  former  kind, 
the  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  tongue  alone,  and  is  regulated 
entirely  by  its  length  and  elasticity;  whilst  in  the  fitter,  its  pitch  is  dependent 
upon  this  conjointfy  with  tJie  length  of  the  tube,  the  column  of  air  contained 
in  which  is  thrown  into  simultaneous  vibration.  Some  interesting  researches 
on  the  effect  prodijced  on  the  pitch  of  a  sound  given  by  a  reed,  through  the 
union  of  it  with  a  tube,  have  been  made  by  M.  W.  Weber;  and,  as  they  are 
important  in  furnishing  data,  by  which  the  real  nature  of  the  vocal  organ 

*  Thus  in  the  Piano-forte,  where  there  are  strings  for  each  note,  a  gradual  shortening 
is  seen  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  and  in  the  Violin  the  change  of  tone  is  prodaced 
by  stopping  the  strings  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  diminish  their  acting  length. 
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may  be  detennined,  their  chief  results  will  be  here  given. — ^I.  The  pitch 
of  a  reed  may  be  lowered,  but  cannot  be  raised,  by  joining  it  to  a  tube. 
II.  The  sinking  of  the  pitch  of  the  reed  thus  produced,  is  at  the  utmost  not 
more  than  an  octave.  III.  The  fundamental  note  of  the  reed  thus  lowered, 
may  be  raised  again  to  its  original  pitch,  by  a  further  lengthening  of  the 
tulle;  and  by  a  further  increase,  is  again  lowered.  IV.  The  length  of 
tube  necessary  to  lower  the  pitch  of  tne  instrument  to  any  given  point, 
depends  on  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  frequency  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  tongue  of  the  reed,  and  those  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube, 
each  taken  separately. — From  these  data,  and  from  those  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  it  follows  that,  if  a  wind-instrument  can,  by  the  prolongation  of  its 
tube,  be  made  to  yield  tones  of  any  depth  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
tube,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  flute-pipe ;  whilst,  if  its  pitch  can  only  be  lowered 
an  octave  or  less  (the  embouchure  remaining  the  same)  by  lengthening  the 
tube,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  a  reed  instrument.  The  latter  proves  to 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Larynx.      « 

408.  Between  the  action  of  the  Chordae  Vocales,  however,  and  that  of  an 
ordinary  Reed,  there  appears  to  ))e  a  marked  difference ;  but  this  difference  is 
really  by  no  means  considerable.  In  a  reed,  elasticity  is  a  property  of  the 
tongue  itself,  when  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  vibrating  freely ;  but  by  a  mem- 
branous lima,  fixed  in  the  same  manner,  no  tone  would  be  produced.  If  such 
a  lamina,  however,  be  made  elastic  by  a  moderate  degree  of  tension,  and  be 
fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  advantaffeouslv  acted  on  by  a  current  of  air, 
it  will  give  a  distinct  tone.  It  is  observed  bv  MUller,  that  membranous  tongues 
made  elastic  by  tension,  may  have  either  oi  three  diflferent  forms.  I.  That  of 
a  band  extended  by  a  cord,  and  included  between  two  firm  plates,  so  that  there 
is  a  cleft  for  the  passage  of  air  on  each  side  of  the  tongue.  II.  The  elastic 
membrane  may  be  stretched  over  the  half  or  any  portion  of  the  end  of  a  short 
tube,  the  other  part  being  occupied  by  a  solid  plate,  between  which  and  the 
elastic  membrane  a  narrow  fissure  is  left.  III.  Two  elastic  membranes  may 
be  extended  across  the  mouth  of  a  short  tube,  each  covering  a  portion  of  the 
opening,  and  having  a  chink  left  open  between  them. — ^This  last  is  evidently 
the  form  most  allied  to  the  Human  Glottis ;  but  it  may  be  made  to  approximate 
still  more  closely,  by  prolonging  the 


membranes  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
that  of  the  current  of  air,  so  that  not 
merely  their  edges,  but  their  whole 
planes  shall  be  thrown  into  vibration. 
Upon  this  principle,  a  kind  of  arti- 
ficial Glottis  has  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  Willis ;  the  conditions  of  action 
and  the  efiiects  of  which  are  so  nearly 
alHed  to  that  of  the  real  instrument, 
that  the  similar  character  of  the  two 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  description  of  it.  "  Let 
a  wooden  pipe  be  prepared  of  the 
form  of  Fig.  78,  having  a  foot  C  hke 
that  of  an  organ-pipe,  and  an  upper 
opening,  long  and  narrow,  as  at  B, 
with  a  point  A  rising  at  one  end  of 
it.  If  a  piece  of  leather,  or  still 
better,  of  sheet  India  Rubber,  be 
doubled  round  this  point,  and  se- 
cured by  being  bound  round  the 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


Artifieial  Larynx.    Aft^  Willis. 
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pipe  at  D  with  strong  ttiread,  as  in  iPig.  79,  it  will  give  us  an  artificial  glottis 
with  its  upper  edges  G  H,  which  may  be  made  to  vibrate  or  not,  at  pleasure, 
by  inclining  the  planes  of  the  edges.  A  couple  of  pieces  of  cork  may  be 
glued  to  the  comers,  to  make  them  more  manageable.  From  this  machine, 
various  notes  may  be  obtained  by  stretching  the  edges  in  the  direction  of  their 
length  G  H ;  the  notes  rising  in  pitch  with  the  increased  tension,  although  the 
length  of  the  vibrating  edge  is  increased.  It  is  true  that  a  scale  of  notes  equal 
in  extent  to  that  of  the  human  voice  cannot  be  obtained  from  edges  of  leather ; 
but  this  scale  is  much  greater  in  India  Rubber  than  in  leather ;  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  them  both  is  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  that  we 
may  readily  infer  that  the  great  scale  of  the  latter  is  due  to  its  greater  elastic 
powers."  By  other  experimenters,  the  tissue  forming  the  midcfle  coat  of  the 
arteries  has  lleen  used  for  this  purpose,  in  the  moist  state,  with  great  success ; 
with  this,  the  tissue  of  the  vocal  ligaments  is  nearly  identical.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  all  such  experiments,  it  is  found  that  the  two  membranes  may 
be  thrown  into  vibration,  when  inclindd  towards  each  other  in  various  degrees, 
or  even  when  they  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  their  edges  only  approximate ; 
but  that  the  least  inclination  from  each  other  (which  is  the  position  the  vocal 
ligaments  have  during  the  ordinary  state  of  the  glottis,  §  404),  completely  pre- 
vents any  sonorous  vibrations  from  being  produced. 

409.  The  pitch  of  the  note  produced  by  membranous  tongues,  may  be 
affected  in  several  ways.  Thus,  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  blast,  which 
has  httle  influence  on  metallic  reeds,  raises  their  pitch  very  considerably ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  note  of  a  membranous  reed  may  be  raised  by  semitones  to 
as  much  as  a  fifth  above  the  fundamental.  The  addition  of  a  pipe  has  nearly 
the  same  effect  on  their  pitch  as  on  that  of  metallic  reeds ;  but  it  cannot  easily 
be  determined  with  the  same  precision.  The  effect  of  the  junction  of  a  pipe 
with  a  double  membranous  ton^e,  is  well  shown  in  the  Trumpet,  Horn,  and 
other  instruments,  which  require  the  vibration  of  the  lips,  as  well  as  a  blast 
of  air,  for  the  production  of  their  sound,  having  no  reed  of  their  own.  By 
some,  these  instruments  have  been  classed  with  Flute-pipes ;  but  the  condi- 
tions of  their  action  are  entirely  difierent.  The  mouth-piece  of  the  horn  or 
trumpet  is  incapable  of  yielding  any  tone,  when  a  current  of  air  is  merely 
blown  through  it ;  and  the  lips  are  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  musical  reea, 
being  rendered  tense  by  the  contraction  of  their  sphincter,  partly  antagonized 
by  the  slightly  dilating  action  of  other  muscles.  The  variation  of  the  tension 
of  the  lips  is  effected  by  muscular  effort;  and  several  difierent  notes  may  be 
produced  with  a  pipe  of  the  same  length ;  but  there  is  a  certain  length  of  the 
column  of  air,  which  is  the  one  best  adapted  for  each  tone ;  and  different  in- 
struments possess  various  contrivances  for  changing  this.  It  has  been  recently 
ascertained,  that  the  length  of  the  pipe  prefixed  to  the  reed  has  also  a  consider- 
able infiuence  on  its  tone,  rendering  it  deeper  in  proportion  as  it  is  prolonged, 
down  to  nearly  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note ;  but  the  pitch  then  sud- 
denly rises  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tube  placed  beyond  the  reed.  The 
researches  otMUll^,  however,  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  any  very 
defim'te  relation  between  the  length  of  the  two  tubes,  in  regard  to  their  influence 
on  the  pitch  of  the  reed  placed  between  them. 
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is  certainly  known.  Hence  it  is,  that  on  the  theory  of  the  production  of  what 
are  CBXHea  falsetto  notes,  there  is  much  difierence  of  opinion  amongst  Physio- 
logists. Some  have  contended,  that  these  tones  are  produced  by  the  vibration 
of  the  vocal  ligaments  along  only  a  part  of  their  length ;  but  this  is  certainly 
untrue.  By  MuUer  it  is  l^lieved,  that  in  the  falsetto  notes  merely  the  thin 
border  of  the  glottis  vibrates,  so  that  the  fissure  remains  distinctly  visible ; 
whilst  in  the  production  of  the  ordinaiy  vocal  tones,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
vocal  ligaments  is  thrown  into  strong  vibrations,  which  traverse  a  wider  sphere, 
so  that  a  confused  motion  is  seen  in  the  Hps  of  the  glottis,  rendering  its  fissure 
obscure.  That  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  is  not  diminished  (as  it  ought 
to  be  if  only  a  part  of  their  length  were  being  used),  but  is  progressiv^y  in- 
creased, as  we  pass  from  the  ordinary  to  the  falsetto  scale,  any  one  may  convince 
himself,  by  placing  his  finger  on  the  interval  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  as  formerly  described  (§  402).* — A  very  important  adjunct  to  the 
production  of  the  higher  notes,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Muller,  as  being  afforded 
by  the  modification  in  the  space  included  between  the  two  sides  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  which  is  effected  by  the  thyro-arytenoidei.  He  had  experimentally 
ascertained,  that  the  introduction  of  a  hollow  plug  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
pipe  beneath  his  artificial  larynx  (and  therefore  just  below  the  reed),  by  dimin- 
ishing its  aperture,  produced  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  tone.  The  action 
may  be  imitated  in  the  human  larynx,  when  made  the  subject  of  experiment, 
by  compressing  the  thyroid  cartilage  laterally ;  and  in  this  manner,  the  natural 
voice  could  be  made  to  extend  through  a  range  that  could  otherwise  be  only 
reached  by  a  fabetto. 

411.  The  strength  of  the  tone  produced  in  the  kuynx  is  much  increased 
by^he  resonance  of  the  elastic  tissue,  which  it  contains  in  various  other 
parts ;  but  still  more,  perhaps,  by  that  produced  by  the  air  in  the  trachea, 
bronchi,  and  pulmonary  cells.  This  comes  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
phenomena  of  auscultation.  The  aerial  resonance  is  loudest,  where  any  large 
body  of  air  is  collected  together,  as  in  the  trachea,  the  larger  bronchi,  an 
emphysematous  dilatation,  or  a  cavity  resulting  from  tubercular  softening.  On 
the  otner  hand,  solidification  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  will  produce  a  resonance 
of  a  somewhat  different,  kind.  The  influence  of  the  prefixed  and  superadded 
tubes  in  modifying  the  tones  produced  by  the  Human  larynx,  has  been  found 
by  Prof.  Muller  not  to  be  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  they  exercised  over 
the  artificial  larynx;  the  reason  of  which  difference  does  not  seem  very 
apparent.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  len^h  of  the  prefixed 
tube,  as  there  is  a  certain  distance  of  the  vibrating  lamms,  and  a  certain 
length  or  form  of  the  tube  above,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  production 
of  each  note ;  and  the  downward  movement  of  the  whole  vocal  organ,  which 
takes  place  when  we  are  sounding  deep  notes,  and  its  rise  during  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  tones,  have  been  supposed  to  have  the  purpose  of  making  this 
adjustment  in  the  length  of  the  trachea;  but  this  requires  the  supposition  that 
the  real  length  of  the  trachea  is  shortened  whilst  it  appears  extended,  for 
which  there  seems  no  foundation.  It  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  that 
the  column  of  air  in  the  trachea  may  divide  itself  into  harmonic  ^ngths,  and 
may  produce  a  reciprocation  of  the  tone  given  by  the  vocal  hgaments  (§  353) ; 
and  in  this  manner  he  considers  that  the  falsetto  notes  are  to  l^  explained.     It 

*  That  the  falsetto  voice  differs  in  some  essential  particnlar  from  the  Datura],  is  evident 
from  this, — that  many  persons  who  possess  a  considerable  range  of  both,  are  yet  unable 
to  anite  them,  so  as  to  sing  through  the  whole  scale  without  a  marked  interruption.  Thus 
a  gentleman  of  the  Author's  acquaintance  has  a  bass  voice,  ranging  from  the  lowest  £  of 
the  Square  Piano  to  the  second  D  above;  and  a  falsetto  ranging  from  the  A  below  this  to^ 
the  E  of  the  octave  above,  so  as  to  give  a  compass  of  three  octaves  on  the  whole ;  yet 
the  two  registers  cannot  be  smoothly  blended. 

26* 
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may  be  added,  that  the  partial  closing  of  the  epiglottis  seems  to  assist  in  thfe 
production  of  deep  notes,  just  as  the  partial' covering  of  the  top  of  a  short  pipe 
fixed  to  a  reed  will  lower  its  tone ;  and  that  something  of  this  kind  takes 
place  during  natural  vocalization,  would  appear,  from  the  retraction  and 
depression  of  the  tongue  which  accompany  the  lowering  of  the  front  of  the 
head,  when  the  very  lowest  notes  are  being  sounded.  The  arches  of  the 
palate  and  uvula  become  contracted  during  the  formation  of  the  higher  tones ; 
but  no  difference  can  be  perceived  in  their  state,  whether  these  tones  be  falsetto 
or  not ;  hence  it  would  appear,  that  they  have  no  concern  in  this  peculiarity; 
and  the  purpose  of  their  increased  tension  is  probably  to  maintain  their  power 
of  resonance.  The  experiments  of  Savart  have  shown  that  a  cavity  which 
only  responds  to  a  shrill  note  when  its  walls  are  firm  and  dry,  may  be  made 
to  afford  a  great  variety  of  lower  tones,  when  its  walls  are  moistened  and 
relaxed  in  various  degrees.  This  observation  may  probably  he  applied  also 
to  the  trachea. 

412.  These  and  numerous  other  muscular  actions  which  are  employed  iti 
the  production  and  regulation  of  the  voice,  are  effected  by  an  impulse  which 
can  scarcely  be  termed  Voluntary,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  a  curious  sub- 
ject for  inquiry.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  production  of  sounds  is  in 
Itself  an  Instinctive  action ;  although  the  combination  of  these,  whether  into 
music  or  articulate  language,  is  a  matter  of  acquirement.  Now  it  might  bb 
supposed  that  the  WiU  has  sufficient  power  over  the  vocal  mnscles,  to  put 
them  into  any  state  requisite  for  its  purposes,  without  any  further  condition ; 
bi\t  a  little  self-experiment  will  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case.  No  definitfe 
tone  can  be  produced  by  a  Voluntary  effort,  unless  that  tone  be  present  t||the 
mind,  during  however  momentary  an  interval,  either  as  hnmediately  conveyed 
to  it  bjr  an  act  of  Sensation,  recalled  by  an  act  of  Conception,  or  anticipated  bjr 
an  em>rt  of  the  Imagination.  When  thus  present,  the  Will  can  enable  the 
muscles  to  assume  the  condition  requisite  to  produce  it ;  but  under  no  other 
circumstances  does  this  happen,  except  by  a  particular  mode  of  discipline 
presently  to  be  adverted  to.  The  action  itself,  therefore,  must  be  reduced  to 
the  class  of  consensual  movements ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  Will  is 
exercised  in  preparing  the  conditions  requisite  for  it,  rather  than  in  directfy 
exciting  it.— That  those  who  are  unfortunately  labouring  under  congenital 
deafness,  are  thence  debarred  from  learning  the  use  of  Voice  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  is  well  known ;  the  consensual  action  cannot  be  excited,  either  through 
sensations  of  the  present,  or  conceptions  of  the  past ;  aAd  the  imagination  is 
entirely  destitute  of  power  to  suggest  that  which  has  been  in  no  shape  expe- 
rienced. But  such  persons  may  be  taught  to  spedc  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
by  causing  them  to  imitate  particular  muscular  movements,  which  they  may 
be  made  to  see ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  they  must  be  guided  in  the  imitation 
and  ordinary  performance  of  those  movements,  by  the  common  muscular  sen- 
sations which  accompany  them,  and  not  by  the  sensations  conveyed  through 
the  Auditory  nerve,  which  are  ordinarily  by  far  the  most  precise  guides. 
Many  instances,  mdeed,  are  on  record,  in  which  persons  entirely  deaf  were 
enabled  to  tarry  on  a  conversation  in  the  regular  way ;  judging  of  what  was 
said,  by  the  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  which  they  had  learned  to 
connect  with  particular  syllables;  and  reguteing  their  own  voices  in  reply, 
by  their  voluntary  power,  guided  by  muscular  sensation.* 

Pn  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Physiology  of  Voice,  the  Author  has  been  chiefly 
gnided  by  the  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Willis  in  the  transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society,  vol.  iv.,  and  by  the  elaborate  investigations  of  MQ^e^  and  his  coadju- 
tors, as  detailed  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  his  Physiology.] 

*  See  Johnstoiie  on  Sensation,  p.  IHB. 
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n.  Of  Articulate  Sounds. 

413.  The  larynx,  as  now  described,  is  capable  of  producing  those  t(me$  of 
which  Voice  fundamentally  consists,  and  the  sequence  of  which  becomes 
Music :  but  Speech  consists  in  the  modification  of  the  laryngeal  tones,  by  other 
organs  intervening  between  the  Glottis  and  the  Os  Externum ;  so  as  to  produce 
those  articulate  sounds  of  which  Language  is  formed.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  Music  has  its  language;  and  that  it  is  susceptible  of  expressing  the 
emotional  states  of  the  mind,  among  those  at  least  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  associate  these  with  its  varied  modes,  to  even  a  higher  degree  than  articu- 
late speech.  But  it  is  incapable  of  addressing  the  intellect,  by  conveying 
definite  ideha  of  objects,  properties,  actions,  &c.j  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
kind  of  imitation,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  signs  used  in  hieroglyphic 
writing.  These  ideas  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  articulate  language  to 
convey ;  and  we  find  that  the  vocal  organ  is  adapted  to  form  a  lar^e  number 
of  simple  sounds,  which  may  be  readily  combined  int<t  groups,  forming  words. 
The  number  of  combinations  which  can  be  thus  produced  is  so  inexhaustible, 
that  every  huaguage  has  its  own  pecuUar  series ;  no  difficulty  being  found  in 
forming  new  ones  to  express  new  ideas.  There  is  considerable  (uversity  in  differ- 
ent languages,  even  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  simplest  of  these  combinations ; 
some  of  them  are  more  easy  of  formation  than  others,  and  these  accordingly 
enter  into  the  composition  of  all  languages  ;  whilst  of  the  more  difficult  ones, 
some  are  employed  in  one  language,  some  in  another, — no  one  language  pos- 
sessing them  all.  Without  entering  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  mechanism 
required  to  produce  each  of  these  simple  sounds,  a  few  general  considerations 
will  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  them ;  and  the  peculiar  defect 
of  Articulation,  termed  Stammering,  will  be  briefly  treated  of. 

414.  Vocal  sounds  are  divided  mto  Vowels  and  Consonants ;  and  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  these  are  usually  considered  to  be,  that  the  Vowels  are 
produced  by  the  Voice  alone,  whilst  the  sound  of  the  Consonants  is  formed  by 
some  kind  of  interruption  to  the  voice,  so  that  they  cannot  be  properly  ex- 
pressed, unless  conjoined  with  a  vowel.  The  distinction  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly laid  down,  however,  in  this  manner ;  the  Vowel  sounds  are  continuous 
tones,  modified  by  the  form  of  the  aperture  through  which  they  pass  out ; 
whilst  in  sounding  Consonants,  the  breath  suffers  a  more  or  less  complete  in- 
terruption in  its  passage  through  parts  anterior  to  the  larynx.  Hence  the 
really  simple  Vowel  sounds  are  capable  of  prolongation  during  any  time  that 
the  breath  can  sustain  them ;  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  real 
Diphthongal  sounds  (of  which  it  will  presently  appear  that  the  EngHsh  i  is 
one) ;  whilst  it  is  true  of  some  Consonants.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
by  many  of  those  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  that  the  laryngeal  voice 
is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  either  vowels  or  consonants ;  for  wl  may  be 
sounded  in  a  whisper.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the  larynx  is  not 
primarily  concerned  in  their  production ;  and  this  has  been  fully  established 
by  the  following  experiment.  A  flexible  tube  was  introduced  by  M.  Deleau 
through  his  nostril  into  the  pharynx,  and  air  was  impelled  by  it  into  the 
fauces ;  then,  closing  the  larynx,  he  threw  the  fauces  into  the  different  posi- 
tions requisite  for  producing  articulate  soimds,  when  the  air  impelled  through 
the  tube  became  an  audible  whisper.  The  experiment  was  repeated,  with 
this  variation^-that  laryngeal  sounds  were  allowed  to  pass  into  the  fauces ; 
and  each  articulated  letter  was  then  heard  double,  in  a  proper  voice  and  in  a 
whisper. 

416.  That  the  Vowels  are  produced  by  simple  modifications  in  the  form  of 
the  external  passages,  is  easily  proved,  both  by  observation  and  by  imitative 
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experiment.  When  the  mouth  is  opened  wide,  the  tongue  depressed,  and  the 
velum  palati  elevated,  so  as  to  give  the  freest  possible  exit  to  the  voice,  the 
vowel  a  in  its  broadest  form  (as  in  ab)  is  sounded.*  On  the  other  hand,  if 
thQ  oral  aperture  be  contractea,  the  tongue  being  still  depressed,  the  sound  oo 
(the  continental  u)  is  produced.  If  attention  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  different  vowel  sounds,  it  will  be  found 
to  undergo  a'  great  variety  of  modifications,  arising  from  varieties  of  position 
of  thq  tongue,  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  and  velum  palati.  The  position  of  the 
tongue  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  the  variation  of  the  sound ; 
for  it  may  be  easily  ascertained  that,  by  peculiar  inflexions  of  this  organ,  a 
great  diversity  of  vowel  sounds  may  be  produced,  the  other  parts  remaining 
the  same.  Still  there  is  a  certain  position  of  all  the  parts,  which  is  most 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  each  of  these  sounds;  but  this  could  not  be 
expressed  without  a  lengthened  description.  The  foUowing  table,  slightly 
altered  from  that  of  Kempelen,  expresses  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  buccal 
cavity  and  of  the  oral  orifice^  for  some  of  the  principal  of  these ;  the  niunber 
5  expressing  the  larger  size,  and  the  others  in  like  proportion : — 

Size  of  oral  opening.  Size  of  buccal  cavity. 
5  5 

4  2 

3  1 

2  4 

1  5 

These  are  the  sounds  of  the  five  vowels,  a,  e,  t,  o,  ti,  in  most  Continental  lan- 
guages ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  arrangement  is  a  much  more 
natural  one  than  that  of  our  own  vowel  series.  The  English  a  has  three 
distinct  sounds  capable  of  prolongation  ;t— the  true  broad  a  of  ah,  slightly 
modified  in  far  s  the  a  of  fate,  corresponding  to  the  e  of  French ;  and  the  a  of 
fall,  which  should  be  really  represented  by  au.  This  last  is  a  simple  sound 
though  commonly  reckoned  as  a  diphthong.  In  Kempelen*s  scale,  the  oral 
orifice  required  to  produce  it  would  be  alwut  3,  and  the  size  of  the  buccal 
cavity  4.$  On  the  other  hand,  the  sound  of  the  English  t  cannot,  like  that  of 
a  true  vowel,  be  prolonged  ad  libitum  s  it  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  Diphthong,  result- 
ing from  the  transition  from  a  peculiar  indefinite  murmur  to  the  sound  of  c, 
which  takes  its  place  when  we  attempt  to  continue  it.  The  sound  oy  or  oi, 
as  in  oil,  is  a  good  example  of  the  true  diphthong ;  being  produced  by  the 
transition  from  au  to  e.  In  the  same  manner,  the  (Sphthong  ou,  which  is  the 
same  with  ow  in  owl,  is  produced  in  the  rapid  transition  from  the  broad  a  of 
ah,  to  the  oo  of  cool. — ^Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  true  charac- 
ter of  y,  when  it  commences  a  word,  as  in  yet,  yawl,  &c. ;  some  having  main- 
tained that  it  is  a  consonant,  (for  the  very  unsatisfactory  reason,  that  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  employing  a  rather  than  an,  when  we  desire  to  prefix  the  indefi- 

*  This  sound  of  the  vowel  a  is  scarcely  used  in  our  language,  thoagh  very  common 
in  most  of  the  contiaental  tongues ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  the  English  is  the  a  in 
far :  but  this  is  a  very  perceptible  modification,  tending  towards  au, 

f  The  ihort  vowel  sounds,  as  a  in  fat,  e  in  met,  o  in  pot,  dtc,  are  not  capable  of  pro- 
longation. 

t  The  mode  of  making  a  determination  of  this  kind  may  here  be  given,  for  the  sake  of 
example.  If  the  broad  a  be  sounded,  (he  mouth  and  fauces  being  opened  wide,  and  we 
contract  the  oral  orifice  by  degrees,  at  the  same  time  slightly  elevating  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  we  gradually  come  to  the  sound  of  au ;  by  still  further  contracting  the  orifice, 
and  again  depressing  the  tongue,  we  form  oo.  On  the  other  hand,  in  sounding  «,  the 
tongue  is  raised  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  if  it  be  depressed,  without  the  position 
of  the  lips  being  altered,  au  is  given. 
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tiite  article  to  such  words,)  Whibt  othei»  regard  it  te  a  pfecUlkr  votrel.  A 
slight  attention  to  the  positioii  of  the  vocal  organs  during  its  pi^unciation, 
taiakes  it  very  clear,  that  its  sound  in  such  words  really  corresponds  with  thW 
of  the  long  (English)  e ;  the  pronunciation  of  the  wcard  yawl  being  the  same 
as  that  of  eaiil,  when  the  fitst  sound  is  not  prolonged,  but  rapidly  tran^ormed 
into  the  second.— The  sound  of  the  letter  w,  moreover,  is  really  of  the  vowel 
character,  being  formed  in  the  rapid  transiticoi  fr<nn  oo  to  the  succeeding 
vowel;  thus  wail  might  be  spelt  odall.  Many  similar  difficuhies  might  be 
removed,  and  the  conformity  between  spoken  and  written  knguage  might  be 
CTeatly  increased  (so  as  to  render  far  more  easy  the  acquirement  of  the  loimeir 
from  the  latter),  by  due  attention  to  the  state  of  the  vdcal  organs  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  simple  sounds. 

416.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  product  a  tolembly  good  artificial  imitiitidjli 
of  the  Vowel  sounds.  This  was  accomplished  by  Kempelen,  by  means  of  aft 
India-rubber  ball,  with  an  orifice  at  each  end,  of  which  the  lower  one  wai 
attached  to  a  reed ;  by  modifying  the  form  of  the  baU,  the  difilerent  vowelfe 
could  be  sounded  during  the  action  of  the  reed.  H6  also  employed  a  short 
funnel-hke  tube,  and  obtained  the  different  sounds  by  covering  its  wide  open- 
ing to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  last  experiment  has  been  repeated  hf 
Mr.  Wilus;  who  has  also  found  that  the  vowel  soimds  might  be  imitated,  by 
drawing  out  a  lonfi^  straight  tube  from  the  reed.  In  this  experiment  he  arrived 
at  a  curious  result:— with  a  tube  of  a  certain  length,  the  series  of  vowels, 
t,  e,  a,  0,  u,  was  obtained,  by  gradually  drawing  it  out;  but,  if  the  length  was 
increased  to  a  certain  point,  a  further  gradual  increase  would  produce  the 
same  sequence  in  an  inverted  order,  u,  o,  a,  c,  i;  a  still  further  increase  would 
produce  a  return  to  the  first  scale,  and  so  on.  When  the  pitch  of  the  reei 
was  high,  and  the  pipe  short,  it  was  found  that  the  vowels  o  and  u  could  ridt 
be  distinctly  formed, — the  proper  tone  being  injured  by  the  elongation  of  ih^ 
pipe  necessary  to  produce  them ;  tmd  this,  Mr.  Willis  remarks,  is  exactly  th^ 
case  with  the  Human  voice,  most  singers  being  unable  to  pronounce  u  and  d 
upon  their  highest  notes. 

417.  The  most  natural  primary  division  of  the  Consonants  is  into  thosfe 
which  require  a  total  stoppage  of  the  breath  at  the  moment  previous  to  theiir 
being  pronounced,  and  which,  therefore,  fcannot  be  prolonged ;  and  those  ik 
pronouncing  which  the  interruption  is  partial,  and  which  can,  like  the  vowel 
sounds,  be  prolonged  ad  Hbitum.  The  former  have  received  Ae  designation 
of  explosive;  and  the  latter  of  <i(mtimu>U8. — ^In  pronouncing  the  explosive  con- 
sonants, the  posterior  nares  are  completely  closed,  so  that  the  exit  of  air  through 
the  nose  is  altogether  prevented;  and  the  current  may. be  checked  in  th^ 
mouth  in  three  wa)rs,— by  the  appr05dmation  of  the  lips, — ^by  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  point  of  the  tongue  to  the  front  of  the  palate, — and  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  arch  of  the  palate.  In  the  first  of 
these  modes,  we  pronounce  the  letters  6,  and  p;  in  the  second,  rf,  and  t;  in 
the  third,  the  hard  g,  and  k.  The  diflference  between  b,  d,  and  g,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  p,  /,  and  &,*  on  the  other,  seems  to  depend  on  this  ;•— that  in  the 
former  group  the  approximating  surfaces  are  larger,  and  the  breath  is  sent 
through  them  more  strongly  at  the  moment  of  opening,  than  in  the  latter.— 
The  continuous  consonants  may  be  again  subdivided,  according  to  the  degree 
of  freedom  with  which  the  air  is  allowed  to  make  its  exit,  and  the  compression 
which  it  consequently  experiences.  1.  The  first  class  includes  those  in 
which  no  passage  of  air  takes  place  through  the  nose,  and  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  mouth  that  produce  the  sound  are  nearly  approximated  together,  so  that 

*  For  the  sake  of  proper  comparison,  this  letter  should  be  sounded  not  as  kat/  but 
a8%. 
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the  compression  is  considerable.  This  is  the  case  with  v  and  /,  which  are 
produced  by  approximating  the  upper  incisors  to  the  lower  Hp ;  and  which 
stand  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  that  which  exists  between 
d  and  t,  or  b  and  jp.  The  sibilant  sounds,  z  and  «,  stand  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  each  otner;  they  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  between  the 
point  of  the  tongue  and  the  front  of  the  palate,  the  teeth  being  at  the  same 
time  nearly  closed.  The  simple  sound  sh  is  formed  by  narrowing  the  channel 
between  the  dorsimi  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate ;  the  former  l^ing  elevated 
towards  the  latter,  through  a  considerable  part  of  its  length.  If,  in  sounding 
8,  we  raise  the  point  of  the  tongue  a  very  little,  so  as  to  touch  the  palate,  the 
sound  of  t  is  evolved;  and  in  the  same  manner  d  is  produced  from  z.  This 
class  also  includes  the  th;  which,  being  a  perfectly  simple  sound,  ought  to  be 
expressed  by  a  single  letter,  as  in  Greek ;  instead  of  by  two,  of  which  the 
combination  does  not  really  produce  any  thing  like  it.  For  producing  this 
sound,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  incisors,  or  to  the 
front  of  the  palate,  as  in  sounding  /;*  but,  whilst  there  is  complete  contact  of 
the  tip,  the  air  is  allowed  to  pass  out  around  it.  2.  In  the  second  class  of 
continuous  consonants,  including  the  letters  m,  n,  /,  and  r,  the  nostrils  are  not 
closed;  and  the  air  thus  undergoes  very  little  compression,  even  though  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  oral  cavity  is  almost  or  completely  checked.  In 
pronouncing  m  and  n,  the  breath  passes  through  the  nose  alone ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  me  sound  of  these  two  letters,  must  be  due  to  the  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  acts  by  resonance.  The  letter »»  is  a 
labial,  like  b^  and  the  only  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  in  the  former 
the  nasal  passage  is  open,  whilst  the  mouth  remains  closed ;  whilst  in  the 
latter,  the  nose  is  entirely  closed,  and  the  sound  is  formed  at^  the  moment  of 
opening  the  mouth.  The  same  correspondence  exists  between  n  and  /,  or  n 
and  g  (the  particular  part  of  the  tongue  approximated  to  the  palate  not  being 
of  much  consequence  in  the  pronunciation  of  n) ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
transition  from  n  to  /,  or  from  n  to  g*,  is  so  easy,  tnat  the  combinations  nt  and 
ng  sgre  found  abundantly  in  most  languages.  The  sound  of  /  is  produced,  by 
bringing  th^  tip  of  the  tongue  into  contact  with  the  palate,  and  allowing  the 
air  to  escape  around  it,  at  the  same  time  that  a  vocal  tone  is  generated  in  the 
larynx ;  it  differs,  therefore,  from  th  in  the  position  at  which  the  obstruction  is 
interposed,  as  well  as  in  the  slight  degree  of  the  compression  of  the  air  which 
it  involves.  The  sound  of  the  letter  r  depends  on  an  absolute  vibration  of  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  in  a  narrow  current  of  air  forced  between  the  tongue  itself 
and  the  palate.  3.  The  sounds  of  the  third  class  are  scarcely  to  be  termed 
consonants,  since  they  are  merely  aspirations  caused  by  an  increased  force  of 
breath.  These  are  A,  and  the  cM  of  most  foreign  languages  ^the  Greek  x)- 
The  first  is  a  simple  aspiration ;  the  second,  an  aspiration  modined  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  tongue,  causing  a  slight  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air,  and  an 
increased  resonance  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.  This  sound  would  become 
either  g  or  A;,  if  the  tongue,  whilst  it  is  being  produced,  were  carried  up  to 
touch  the  pakte.J 

418.   These  distinctions  come  to  be  of  much  importance,  when  we  apply 
ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  defects  of  articulation.    Great  as  is  the  number 
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nation,  which  we  are  continually  fonning  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  would 
not  be  suspected,  without  a  minute  analysis  of  the  separate  actions.  Thus,  in 
uttering  the  explosive  sounds,  we  check  the  passage  of  air  through  the  pos- 
terior nares,  in  the  very  act  of  articulating  the  letter ;  and  yet  this  important 
movement  commonly  passes  unobserved.  We  must  regard  the  power  of  form- 
ing the  sej^eral  articulate  sounds  which  have  been  adverted  to,  and  their  sim- 
ple combinations,  as  so  far  resulting  |rom  intuition,  that  it  can  in  general  be 
more  readily  acquired  by  early  practice  than  other  actions  of  the  same  com- 
plexity ;  so  that  we  may  consider  these  movements  as  having  somewhat  of  the 
same  consensual  character  as  that  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  purely 
vocalizing  actions  (§  412).  But  there  is  in  many  individuals  a  deficiency  of 
the  power  of  rightly  combining  them,  from  which  Stammering  and  other  im- 
perfections result.  Many  theories  regarding  the  nature  of  stammering  have 
been  proposed ;  and  there  can  be  litfle  doubt,  that  the  impediment  may  be 
attributed  to  a  great  variety  of  exciting  causes.  A  disordered  action  of  the 
nervous  centres  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause ;  though 
this  may  be  (to  use  the  language  of  I)r.  M.  Hall^  either  of  centric  or  of  excen- 
trie  origin,— that  is,  it  may  result  from  a  morbia  condition  of  the  ganglionic 
centre,  or  from  an  undue  excitement  conveyed  through  its  afferent  nerves.— 
When  of  centric  ori^n  (and  this  is  probably  the  most  general  case),  the  phe- 
nomena ofStammenng  and  Chorea  have  a  close  analogy  to  each  other;  in 
fact,  stammering  is  frequently  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system  in  Chorea  manifests  itself.  It  is  in  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  consonants  of  the  explosive  class,  that  the  stammerer  experiences 
the  greatest  difficulty.  The  total  interruption  to  the  breath  which  they  occa- 
sion, frequently  becomes  quite  spasmodic ;  and  the  whole  frame  is  thrown  into 
the  most  distressing  semi-convulsive  movement,  until  relieved  by  expiration.* 
In  the  pronunciation  of  the  continuotis  consonants  of  the  first  class,  the  stam- 
merer usually  prolongs  them,  by  a  spasmodic  continuance  of  the  same  action ; 
and  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  impeded,  but  not  a  suspended  respiration. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  /  and  r  in  the  second  class.  In  pronouncing 
the  m  and  n,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  the  aspirates  and  vowels,  it  is  some- 
times observed  that  the  stammerer  prolong  the  sound,  by  a  full  and  exhaust- 
ing expiration.  In  all  these  cases,  then,  it  seems  as  if  the  muscular  sense, 
resulting  from  each  particular  combination  of  actions,  became  the  stimulus  to 
the  involuntary  prolongation  of  that  action.  In  some  instances  it  is  possible, 
that  the  defect  may  result  from  malformation  of  the  parts  about  the  fauces, 
producing  an  abnormal  stimulus  of  this  kind,  in  some  particular  positions  of 
the  organ ;  and  such  cases  may  be  really  benefited  by  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  these  parts.  But  the  efllfect  of  the  operation  is  evidently  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  Nervous  System ;  and  it  coincides  with  what  may  be 
frequently  observed^— that  the  stammering  is  increased  under  any  unusual 
excitement,  especially  of  the  Emotional  kind. 

419.  The  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Amott  for  the  prevention  of  Stammering, 
consists  in  the  connection  of  all  the  words  by  a  vocal  intonation,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  there  shall  never  be  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  breath.  It  is  justly 
remarked  by  MUller,  however,  that  this  plan  may  afibrd  some  benefit,  but 
cannot  do  every  thing ;  since  the  main  impediment  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
words  themselves.  One  important  remedial  means,  on  which  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid,  is  to  study  carefully  the  mechanism  of  the  articulation  df  the 
difficult  letters,  and  to  practise  their  pronunciation  repeatedly,  slowly,  and  ana- 

*  By  Dr.  Amott  this  interruption  is  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  larynx ;  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  the  Author  believes  that  a  little  attention  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
voice  will  satisfactorily  prove. 
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lytically.  The  patient  would  at  first  do  well  to  practise  sentences,  from  wluch 
the  explosive  consonants  are  omitted ;  his  chief  difficulty  arising  from  the 
spasmodic  suspension  of  the  expiratory  movement,  heing  thus  avoided.  Having 
mastered  these,  he  may  pass  on  to  others,  in  which  the  difficult  letters  are 
sparingly  introduced ;  and  may  finally  accustom  himself  to  the  use  of  ordinary 
language.  One  of  the  chief  points  to  he  aimed  at,  is  to  make  the  patient  feel 
that  he  has  command  over  his  muscles  of  articulation ;  and  this  is  the  hest 
done,  hy  gradually  leading  him  from  that  which  he  finds  he  can  do,  to  that 
which  he  fears  he  cannot.  The  fact  that  stammerin^r  people  are  ahle  to  sing 
their  words  hetter  than  to  speak  them,  has  heen  usually  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that,  in  singing,  the  glottis  is  kept  open,  so  that  there  is  less  liability 
to  spasmodic  action;  ii,  however,  as  here  maintained,  the  spasmodic  action  is 
not  in  the  lar3mx,  but  in  the  velum  palati  and  the  muscles  of  articidation,  the 
difference  must  be  due  to  the  direction  of  the  attention  rather  to  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  than  to  those  of  the  mouth.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  how 
much  the  impediment  of  Stammerers  is  increased,  when  they  are  particularly 
anxious  to  speak  fluently. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


INFLUENCE   OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  pN  THE  ORGANIC   FUNCTIONS. 

420.  pF  the  modes  in  which  the  Nervous  System  influences  the  Organic 
Functions,  a  p^  have  been  already  considered.  It  has  been  shown  (§  183)  that 
it  is  concerned  in  providing  the  conditions,  either  immediate  or  remote,  under 
which  alone  these  functions  can  be  perfcnrmed ;  so  that,  when  its  activity  ceases, 
they  cannot  be  much  longer  maintained.  The  first  mode  in  which  it  pperates 
upon  them  is,  therefore,  by  producing  sensible  movements  in  the  Muscles  or 
other  contractile  organs,  which  can  be  stimulated  to  action  through  it ;  and  the 
contractions  thus  induced  have  usually  an  important  eflect  upon  them,  which 
varies,  however,  in  each  individual  case.  Thus,  the  process  of  Nutritive 
Absorption,  which  is  the  very  first  stage  in  the  opemtions  of  Vegetative  Life, 
and  wnich  is  accomplished  in  Plants  by  the  accidental  contact  of  the  aliment- 
ary materials  with  tne  radical  fibres,  cannot  take  place  in  Animals  until  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  prehension  has  been  set  in  action  by  the  Will,  that  of 
deglutition  oytljie  Reflex  Function,  and  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  by  direct 
;8tim\ilation^— -the  two  former  kinds  of  contraction  being  accomplished  entirely 
through  the  Nervous  System,  and  the  latter  being  influenced  by  it.  The  Cir- 
culation of  Blood,  too,  is  chiefly  effected,  in  the  lugher  Animals  at  least,  by  the 
contractions  x>f  a  muscular  organ  of  impulsion ;  which  contractions,  though 
not  essentially  dependent  upon  Nervous  action,  are  nevertheless  gre^y  influ- 
enced by  it.  The  function  of  Respiration,  again,  cannot  be  maintained  even 
for  a  short  time,  without  muscular  movement,  excited  through  the  Nervous 
System.  The  functions  of  Nutrition  and  Secretion  are  more  independent  of 
^t;  taking  place,  as  in  Plants,  so  long  as  the  conditions  are  supplied  by  other 
Wctjions,  without  any  sensible^movements  being  actually  concerned  in  them. 
We  shall  presently  see,  however,  that  they  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
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Nervous  influence,  which  does  not  manifest  itself  in  obvious  movement,  hut  in 
altered  performance  of  the  intimate  processes  themselves ;  showing  itsf  If  in 
the  character  of  the  organized  tissue,  or  of  the  secreted  product.  The  act 
of  Excretion  is,  like  ingestion,  entirely  performed  by  muscular  movement, 
dependent  upon  Nervous  agency.  Now  wherever  such  movements  of  distant 
organs  are  usually  performed  in  connection  with  each  other,  there  is  an  obvious 
channel  for  one  Kind  of  sympathy  between  them ;  an  interesting  example  of 
this,  is  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  which  may  be  frequently  made  to  occur, 
when  that  organ  is  in  a  relaxed  state  at  the  conclusion  of  labour,  by  applying 
suction  or  other  irritation  to  the  nipple. 

421.  Sjnoipathetic  movements  of  this  kind  may  be  excited  either  through 
the  Cerebro-Spinal,  or  the  Granglionic  sptems ;  and  we  shall  be  guided  in  our 
determination  of  their  channel  in  each  particular  case,  by  the  distribution  of 
these  systems  respectively  to  the  organ  affected.  The  sympathetic  movements 
of  the  Muscles  of  Animal  life  (§  866)  appear  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
excited  through  the  Cerebro-spinal  83rstem ;  whilst  those  of  the  contractile 
tissues  of  the  Viscera  (§  876)  are  probably  excited  through  nerves,  which, 
though  connected  with  the  Cerebro-spinal  S3rstem,  act  under  peculiar  condi- 
tions, and  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  fcnrming  part  of  the  Sympathetic  system. 
It  has  been  shown  (§  200)  that  all  the  contractile  organs  which  may  be  excited 
through  the  Sympathetic  or  Visceral  system  of  nerves,  may  also  be  made  to 
act  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  Spinal  nerves ;  but  that  each  Cerebro- 
spinal fibre  appears  to  pass  through  several  Gkmglia,  before  being  distributed 
to  the  organs  which  it  supplies.  Many  speculations  have  been  hazarded  as 
to  the  reasons  why  the  Visceral  nerves  are  destitute  of  sensibility ;  and,  at  the 
time  when  the  Sjrmpathetic  was  supposed  to  be  merely  an  ofkei  from  the 
Cerebro-Spinal  system,  it  was  imagined  that  the  use  of  the  ganglia  upon  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  was  to  *^cut  off*  sensation"  from  those  concerned  in 
the  "  vital  and  involuntary  motions."  The  influence  of  Bich&t's  ingenious 
hypothesis,— that  the  Sympathetic  sjrstem  is  complete  and  independent,  minis- 
tenng  to  the  functions  of  Organic  Life,  as  the  Cerebro-Spinal  does  to  those  of 
Animal  Life — ^for  a  time  caused  this  idea  to  be  abandoned.  Since,  however, 
it  has  been  anatomically  proved,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fihments  of  the 
visceral  nerves  are  denved  from  the  Spinal  cord,  this  opinion  has  been  revived 
in  a  somewhat  modified  form.*  Nevertheless  the  evidence  in  its  support  is 
somewhat  vague ;  especially  if  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  formerly  urged, — that 
the  Spinal  Cord  is  not  itself  a  centre  of  sensation, — ^be  admitted.  For  it  is 
only  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  white  fibres  of  the  Sympathetic  nerve 
terminate  in  the  true  Spiiial  Cord,  without  proceeding  to  the  Brain,  to  have 
an  explanation  of  the  absence  of  sensory  endowments  in  the  organs  to  which 
they  are  distributed,  and  of  the  complete  removal  of  the  muscles  supplied  by 
their  motor  nerves,  from  voluntary  control.  That  a  few  fibres,  of  which  the 
actions  cannot  be  excited  under  ordinary  circumstances,  pass  on  to  the  Brain, 
would  seem  probable  from  the  fiact  of  the  sensibility  of  some  parts,  in  disease, 
which  are  totally  insensible  in  their  normal  condition ; — a  fact  in  the  explana- 
tion of  which,  the  hypothesis  just  alluded  to  afilbrds  no  assistance. 

422.  It  appears,  then,  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
all  the  evident  movements  which  can  be  excited,  by  irritation  applied  to  one  part 
of  the  body,  in  the  contractile  organs  or  tissues  of  another,  are  really  effected 
through  the  true  Spinal  Cord ;  whether  the  contractile  organ  be  a  powerful 

Nnuscle,  or  a  thin  and  feeble  layer  of  fibres  around  a  blood-vessel  or  duct. 
Upon  the  reasons  why  the  fibres  of  the  Visceral  nerves  should  be  so  peculiarly 

*  See  Dr.  Alison  on  the  Nerves  of  the  Orbit;  Ediab.  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  zv.;  and  Med 
Gaz.,  vol.  xz?iii.  p.  378. 
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separated  from  the  rest,  we  can  at  present  only  speculate ;  but  it  may  not  be 
considered  improbable  that,  by  their  peculiar  plexiform  arrangement  in  the 
various  ganglia  through  which  they  pass,  connections  are  established  between 
remote  organs,  which  tend  to  bring  their  actions  into  closer  relation  with  each 
other  tlan  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  existence  of  such  connections, 
for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  several  movements  of  the  Viscera  which 
are  concerned  in  the  various  and  complex  operations  of  Digestion  and  its 
attendant  processes,  may  be  inferred  from  the  perfect  conformity  which  exists 
between  them,  during  all  their  different  states  of  regular  action ;  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  phenomena  of  their  disordered  conditions.  The 
study  of  these  Sympathies  is  one  of  those  departments  of  Physiology,  in  which 
it  may  be  expected  that  muck  will  be  gained,  by  patient  and  well-directed 
investigation. 

423.  The  movements  immediately  concerned  in  the  Organic  Functions, 
however,  are  not  influenced  by  Reflex  action  alone,  but  afio  by  Emotional 
conditions  of  the  mind.  This  is  most  obvious  in  regard  to  the  Heart.  Every 
one  must  have  experienced  the  disturbance  of  its  pulsations,  consequent  upon 
excitement  of  the  feelings,  of  almost  any  description.  But  other  organs  pro- 
bably experience  similar  changes,  although  of  a  less  manifest  character.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Sympathetic  system  is  largely  distributed  upon  the  trunks 
of  the  blood-vessels,  accompanying  them  to  their  minutest  ramifications ;  and 
it  will  be  hereafter  shown  (§  604],  that  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  is  probably  susceptible  or  influence  from  these  nerves.  There  can  be 
httle  doubt,  therefore,  that  tkey  constitute  the  channel  through  which  Emotions 
operate,  in  producing  sudden  distension  of  particular  parts  of  the  vascular 
system,  as  in  blushing,  erection,  &^,  And  to  the  same  kind  of  influence, 
more  gradually  exerted,  we  may  very  probably  attribute  the  regulation  of  the 
supply  of  blood  which  passes  to  difiierent  secreting  organs,  in  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  system. 

424.  But  the  Sympathetic  System  does  not  consist  of  Cerebro-Spinal  fila- 
ments alone ;  nor  is  its  influence  exerted  only  upon  the  motor  or  contractile 
tissues  of  the  body.  There  is  good  evidence,  that  the  Nervous  System  has 
an  immediate  action  upon  the  molecular  changes  which  constitute  the  func- 
tions of  Nutrition,  Secretion,  &c, ;  and  the  channel  of  that  influence  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  that  system  of  organic  fibres  formerly  described  (§  1 10), 
which  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Visceral  nerves,  existing  much 
more  sparingly  in  most  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal,  but  being  abundant  in  the  Fifth 
pair.  There  is  no  vaUd  reason,  however,  to  beheve  tlmt  any  of  the  processes 
of  Nutrition  and  Secretion  are  dependent  upon  this,  or  any  other  kind  of 
Nervous  affency.  These  processes  gp  on  with  great  rapidity  and  energy  in 
the  Vegetable  langdom,  in  which  nothing  approaching  to  a  Nervous  System 
exists ;  and  in  the  Animal  kingdom  they  take  place  with  equal  vigour,  long 
before  the  least  vestige  of  it  appears.  The  Embryological  researches  of  Dr. 
Barr^  have  fully  proved  that  in  the  earliest  condition  of  foetal  Ufe,  the  germ 
consists  but  of  a  congeries  of  cells,  which  have  all  originated  in  a  single  one ; 
and  from  this  mass  the  several  tissues  are  gradually  generated,  by  a  process 
which  is  technically  called  histological*  transformation^— one  set  of  cells  being 
converted  into  muscular  tissue,  another  into  nervous  tissue,  another  into 
mucous  membrane,  and  so  on.  Now  since  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
all  these  processes  of  development  must  take  place,  in  virtue  of  the  inherent 
properties  of  the  primary  tissue  itself;  since  no  nervous  influence  can  be 
supposed  to  operate  before  nerves  are  called  into  existence.     Throughout  the 

*  This  term  is  used  in  contradisiiDCtion  to  morpkalogieal,  which  applies  to  the  altera- 
tions in  the  form  of  the  several  parts  of  the  embryo. 
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Animal  body,  it  may  be  observed  thatj^the  more  Vegetative  the  nature  of  any 
function  the  less  is  it  connected  with  the  Nervous  System;  and  all  the  experi- 
ments, which  have  been  regarded  as  proving  that  the  Organic  functions  are 
dependent  upon  Nervous  influence,  are  redly  explicable,  fully  as  well,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  are  capable  of  being  aflected  by  it,  either  in  the  way 
of  excitement  or  retardation  (see  §  337).  Moreover,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, that  Secretion  may  take  place  after  the  death  of  the  general  system, 
through  the  persistence  of  certain  molecular  changes,  of  which  the  essential 
conditions  are  not  immediately  altered ;  and  the  growth  of  the  beard,  which 
has  also  been  occasionally  observed,  indicates  that  even  Nutrition  may  continue 
to  a  certain  degree.  In  such  a  case,  the  Animal  body  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  Plant ;  since  the  influence  of  the  Nervous  system  must  then  be 
entirely  extinct.  Upon  those  who  maintain  that  nervous  agency  is  a  con- 
dition essential  to  those  molecular  actions,  of  which  Nutrition  and  Secretion 
consist,  it  is  incumbent,  therefore,  to  offer  some  more  unexceptionable  proof  of 
their  position  than  has  yet  been  given ;  since  their  doctrine  is  opposed  by  so  . 
many  considerations  of  great  weight. 

436.  /That  many  of  the  Organic  Functions,  however,  are  directly  influenced 
by  the  Nervous  System,  is  a  matter  which  does  not  admit  of  dispute ;  and  this 
influence,  exerted  sometimes  in  exciting,  sometimes  in  checking,  and  some- 
times in  otherwise  modifying  them,  may  well  be  compared  to  that  which  the 
hand  and  heel  of  the  rider  have  upon  his  horse,  or  which  the  engine-driver 
exerts  over  a  locomotive.  It  is  most  remarkably  manifested  in  the  result  of 
severe  injury  of  the  nervous  centres^— such  as  concussion  of  the  Brain,  or  of 
the  Solar  plexus  ;*  for  this  does  not  merely  produce  a  suspension  of  the  respi- 
ratory and  other  movements,  which  minister  to  the  organic  functions,  and  hence 
a  gradual  stagnation  of  the  latter — but  a  sudden  and  complete  cessation  of  the 
whole  train  of  action ;  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  a 
positive  depressing  influence  of  some  kind,  propagated  through  the  Nervous 
System.  It  will  hereafter  appear  (§  683),  that  in  such  cases  even  the  vitality 
of  the  Blood  is  oflen  affected ;  the  usual  coagulation  not  taking  place  afler 
death,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  blood  remains  within  the  vessels.  A  similar 
general  depression  may  result  from  Mental  Emotion,  operating  through  the  same 
channel ;  but  this  more  commonly  has  rather  a  local  action,  or  operates  more 
gradually.  The  influence  of  the  Nervous  System  is  oflen  especially  exerted, 
m  giving  temporary  excitement  to  a  secreting  process ;  which  need  not  be  kept 
in  constant  activity,  or  of  which  circumstances  may  occasionally  require  an 
increase.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  secretions  connected 
with  the  process  of  digestion, — the  Saliva,  Gastric  fluid,  Bile,  Pancreatic  fluid, 
&c. ;  all  of  these  being  excited  by  the  contact  of  the  substances  on  which  they 
act,  with  the  surfaces  on  which  their  respective  ducts  open.  The  secretion  of 
Milk,  again,  in  a  nursinc;  female,  may  be  excited  by  irritation  of  the  nipple ; 
and  a  determination  of  bfood  to  the  Mammae  during  pregnancy,  must  be  due 
to  increased  action  in  the  part,  excited  by  the  changes  occurring  in  the  Uterus, 
which  can  scarcely  operate  otherwise  tkuan  through  the  Nervous  System.  No 
other  channel  of  influence  can  be  well  imagined  for  most  of  these  operations 
than  the  Sympathetic  system  of  Nerves ;  since  the  organs  in  question  are  for 
the  most  part  supplied  by  it.    There  is  an  apparent  exception,  however,  in.  ih« 
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of  a  separate  ganglioDic  83r8tem.  It  is  by  Dervous  influence,  that  the  mucous 
secretion  covering  the  membranes  is  caused  to  be  regularly  formed  for  their 
protection ;  for  it  is  shown  by  pathological  facts,  that,  when  this  influence  is 
interrupted,  and  the  secretion  is  no  longer  supplied,  the  membrane,  losing  its 
protection,  is  irritated  by  the  air  or  the  fluids  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact, 
and  passes  into  an  inflammatory  condition.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
fact,  which  has  been  well  ascertained,  that  the  Eye  is  liable  to  suppurate  when 
the  Fifth  pair  has  been  divided ;  and  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Blad* 
der  becomes  diseased  in  Paraplegia. 

426.  The  influence  of  particular  conditions  of  the  mind,  in  exciting  vari* 
ous  Secretions,  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience.  The  flow  of  Saliva,  for  ejoun- 
ple,  is  stimulated  by  the  idea  of  food,  especially  that  of  a  savoury  character. 
The  Lachrymal  secretion,  again,  which  is  continually  being  formed  to  a  small 
extent,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  the  surface  of  the  eye,  is  poured  out  in  great 
abundance  under  the  moderate  excitement  of  the  emotions  either  of  joy,  ten- 
derness, or  grief.  It  is  checked,  however,  by  violent  emotions ;  hence  in  intense 
grief  the  tears  do  not  flow.  It  is  a  well-known  proof  of  moderated  sorrow, 
when  this  takes  place ;  tears,  however,  do  not  bring  relief,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  but  they  indicate  that  it  has  been  brought.  Violent  emotion  may  akK> 
suspend  the  Sahvary  secretion ;  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  test,  often 
resorted  to  in  India,  for  the  discovery  of  a  thief  amon^t  the  servants  of  a  family, 
•—that  of  compelling  all  the  parties  to  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  rice  in  the 
mouth  during  a  few  minutes^-^c  offender  being  generally  distinguished  by 
the  comparative  dryness  of  his  mouthful,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  The 
influence  of  the  emotion  of  love-of-oflipring,  in  increasing  the  secretion  of 
Milk,  is  well  known.  The  formation  of  this  fluid  is  continualljr  goin^  on 
during  the  period  of  lactation ;  but  it  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sight  of  the 
infant,  or  even  by  the  thought  of  him,  especially  when  associated  wim  the  idea 
of  suckling;  this  gives  rise  to  the  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  the  gland,  which  is 
known  by  nurses  as  the  draughty  and  whidi  occasions  a  greatly  increased 
secretion.  The  strong  desire  to  furnish  milk,  together  with  the  irritation  of  the 
gland  through  the  nipple,  has  often  been  eflectual  in  producing  the  secretion 
in  girls  and  old  women,  and  even  in  men  (§  683).  The  quantity  of  the  Gastric 
secretion  is  increased  by  exhilaration;  at  least  if  we  may  judige  from  the  in- 
crease of  the  digestive  powera  under  such  circumstances.  Freedom  from 
mental  anxiety  favours  the  secretion  of  fat ;  whilst  continual  solicitude  effectu- 
ally checks  the  disposition.  It  has  been  stated  that  total  despair  has  an  equal 
tendency,  with  absence  of  care,  to  produce  this  effect ;  persons  lefl  long  to  pine 
in  condemned  celk,  without  a  shadow  of  hope,  frequently  bec<xning  remarka- 
bly fat,  in  spite  of  their  slender  fare.*  The  odoriferous  secretion  of  the  Skin, 
which  is  much  more  powerful  in  some  individuals  than  in  others,  is  increased 
under  the  influence  of  certain  mental  emotions  (as  fear  or  bashfulness),  and 
commonly  also  by  sexual  desire.  The  Sexual  secretions  themselves  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  mind.  When  it  is  frequently  and  strongly 
directed  towards  objects  of  passion,  these  secretions  are  increased  in  amount,  to 
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427.  No  secretion  so  evidently  exhibits  the  influence  of  the  depressing 
£motions  as  that  of  the  Mammas ;  but  this  may  \fe  partly  due  to  the  fact,  that 
the  digestive  system  of  the  Infisint  is  a  more  delicate  apparatus  for  testing  the 
qualities  of  that  secretion  than  any  which  the  Chemist  can  devise ;  afibrdinpr 
proof,  by  disorder  of  its  function,  of  changes  in  the  character  of  the  Milk^  which 
no  examination  of  its  physical  properties  could  detect.  The  following  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  abridged  from  Sir  A.  Cooper's  valuable  work  on  the  Breast. 
^  The  secretion  of  milk  proceeds  best  in  a  tranquil  9tate  of  mind,  and  with  a 
cheerful  temper ;  then  the  milk  is  regularly  abundant,  and  agrees  well  with 
the  child.  On  the  contrary,  a  frttfui  temper  lessens  the  quantity  of  milk, 
makes  it  thin  and  serous,  and  causes  it  to  disturb  the  child's  bowels,  producing 
intestinal  fever  and  much  griping.  FUb  of  anger  produce  a  very  irritating 
milk,  followed  by  griping  in  the  infant,  with  green  stools.  Chief  has  a  great 
influence  on  lactation,  and  consequently  upon  the  child.  The  loss  of  a  near 
and  dear  relation,  or  change  of  fortune,  wiO  often  so  much  diminish  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  as  to  render  adventitious  aid  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
child.  Anxiety  of  mind  diminishes  the  quantity,  and  alters  the  quahty,  of 
the  milk.  The  reception  of  a  letter  which  leaves  the  mind  in  anxious  sus- 
pense, lessens  the  draught,  and  the  breast  becomes  empty.  If  the  child  be  ill, 
and  the  mother  is  anxious  respecting  it,  she  complains  to  her  medical  attend- 
ant that  she  has  httle  milk,  and  that  her  infant  is  griped,  and  has  frequent 
green  and  frothy  motions.  Fear  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  secretion  of 
milk.     I  am  informed  by  a  medical  man,  who  practices  much  among  the  poor, 

you  assert  that  the  appetite  is  unrestrainable,  and  act  upon  that  assertion."  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  increase  the  desire,  as  the  continual  direction  of  the  mind  towards  the 
objects  of  its  gratification.  The  following  observations,  which  the  Author  believes  to  be 
strictly  correct,  are  extracted  from  a  valuable  little  work  (anonymous)  entitled,  **  Be  not 
deceived,*'  addressed  to  Young  Men  ;  they  are  directed  to  those  who  maintain  that,  the 
married  state  being  natural  to  man,  illicit  intercourse  is  necessary  for  those  who  are 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  otherwise  gratifying  the  sexual  passion.  **  When  the 
appetite  is  naturally  .indulged,  that  is,  in  marriage,  the  necessary  energy  is  supplied  by 
the  nervous  stimulus  of  its  natural  accompaniment  of  love  before  referred  to,  which  pre- 
vents the  injury  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  increased  expenditure  of  animal 
power:  and  in  like  manner  also,  the  function  being  in  itself  grateful,  this  personal  at- 
tachment performs  the  further  necessary  office  of  preventing  immoderate  indulgence,  by 
dividing  the  attention,  through  the  numerous  other  sources  of  sympathy  and  enjoyment 
which  it  simultaneously  opens  to  the  mind.  But  when  the  appetite  is  irregularly  indulged, 
that  is,  in  fornication,  for  want  of  the  healthful  vigour  of  true  love,  its  energies  become 
exhausted ;  and  from  the  want  of  the  numerous  other  sympathetic  sources  of  enjoyment 
in  true  love,  in  similar  thoughts,  common  pursuits, and  above  all  in  common  holy  hopes, 
the  mere  gross  animal  gratification  of  lust  is  resorted  to  with  unnatural  frequency,  and 
thus  its  powers  become  still  further  exhausted,  and,  therefore,  still  more  unsatisfying, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  habit  is  thus  created,  and  these  jointly  cause  an  increased  crav- 
ing; and  the  still  greater  deficiency  in  the  satisfaction  experienced  in  its  indulgence  fur- 
ther, continually,  ever  in  a  circle,  increases — the  habit,  demand,  indulgence,  consequent 
exhaustion,  diminished  satisfaction,  and  again  demand, — till  the  mind  and  body  alike 
become  disorganized.''  Such  considerations  as  these  may,  to  some  persons,  appear  mis- 
placed in  a  Physiological  Treatise — yet  the  Author  feels  sure  that,  by  his  well-judging 
readers  he  will  not  be  blamed  for  adverting  to  this  subject,  or  for  introducing  the  above 
quotation  from  a  writer,  of  whom  he  has  no  personal  knowledge,  but  whose  object  must 
be  confessed  by  all  to  be  laudable.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  process  of  train- 
ing youDg  men  for  the  Medical  Profession,  which  encoura^ces  in  them  a  laxitv  of  thought 
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that  the  apprehensioii  of  the  brutal  conduct  of  a  drunken  husband,  will  put  a 
stop  for  a  time  to  the  secretion  of  milk.  When  this  happens,  the  breast  feels 
knotted  and  hard,  flaccid  from  the  absence  of  milk,  and  that  which  is  secreted 
is  highly  irritating,  and  some  time  elapses  before  a  healthy  secreticm  returns. 
Ttrrof^  which  is  sudden  and  great  fear,  instantly  stops  this  secretion."  Of 
this,  two  striking  instances,  in  which  the  secretion,  although  previously  abun- 
dant, was  completely  arrested  by  this  emotion,  are  detailed  by  Sir  A.  C. 
**  Those  passions  which  are  generally  sources  oif  pleasure,  and  which,  when 
moderately  indulged,  are  coi^ucive  to  health,  will,  when  carried  to  excess, 
alter,  and  even  entirely  check  the  secretion  of  milk." 

428.  The  following  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of 
the  effect  of  strong  mental  excitement  on  the  Mammary  secretion ;  the  evenit 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  simple  coincidence,  if  it  were  not 
bcmie  out  by  the  less  striking  but  equally  decisive  facts  already  mentioned. 
**  A  Carpenter  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  a  Soldier  billeted  in  his  house,  and  was 
set  upon  by  the  latter  with  his  drawn  sword.  The  Wife  of  the  Carpenter  at 
first  trembled  from  fear  and  terror,  and  then  suddenly  threw  herself  furiously 
between  the  combatants,  wrested  the  sword  from  the  Soldier's  hand,  broke  it 
in  pieces,  and  threw  it  away.  During  the  tumult,  some  neighbours  came  in 
and  separated  the  men.  While  in  this  state  of  strong  excitement  the  mother 
took  up  her  child  from  the  cradle  where  it  lay  pkpng,  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect health,  never  having  had  a  moment's  illness ;  she  gave  it  the  breast,  and 
in  so  doing  sealed  its  fate.  In  a  few  minutes  the  infant  left  ofl'  sudcing,  be- 
came restless,  panted,  and  sank  dead  upon  its  mother's  bosom.  The  physician 
who  was  instantly  called  in,  found  the  child  Ipng  in  the  cradle,  as  if  asleep, 
and  with  its  features  undisturbed;  but  all  his  resources  were  fruitless.  It 
was  irrecoverably  gone."*  In  this  interesting  case,  the  milk  must  have 
undergone  a  change,  which  gave  it  a  powerful  sedative  action  upon  the 
susceptible  nervous  system  of  the  infant:  the  following,  which  recently  oc- 
curred within  the  Author's  own  knowledge,  is  perhaps  equally  valuable  to  the 
Physiologist,  as  an  example  of  the  similarly  fatal  influence  of  undue  emotion 
of  a  dinerent  character;  and  both  should  serve  as  a  salutary  warning  to 
mothers,  not  to  indulge  either  in  the  exciting  or  depressing  passions.  A  kuiy 
having  several  children,  of  which  none  had  manifested  any  particular  tendency 
to  cerebral  disease,  and  of  which  the  youngest  was  a  healthy  infant  a  few 
months  old,  heard  of  the  death  (from  acute  hydrocephalus)  of  the  infant  child 
of  a  friend  residing  at  a  distance,  with  whom  she  had  been  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy,  and  whose  family  had  increased  almost  cotemporaneously  with  her 
own.  The  circumstance  naturally  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind; 
and  she  dwelt  upon  it  the  more,  perhaps,  as  she  happened  at  that  period  to 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  her  family,  and  to  be  much  alone  with  her  babe. 
One  morning,  shortly  after  having  nursed  it,  she  laid  the  infant  in  its  cradle, 
asleep  and  apparently  in  perfect  health ;  her  attention  was  shortly  attracted  to 
it  by  a  noise ;  and,  on  going  to  the  cradle,  she  found  her  infant  in  a  convulsion, 

*  Dr.  Von  Ammon,  in  his  treatise  **Die  ersten  MutterpflichteD  und  die  erste  Kindesp- 
flege,"  quoted  in  Dr.  A.  Combe's  excellent  little  work  on  the  Management  of  Infancy. 
Similar  facu  are  recorded  by  other  writers.  Mr.  Wardrop  mentions  (Lancet,  No.  516), 
that  having  removed  a  small  tumour  from  behind  the  ear  of  a  mother,  all  went  well,  until 
she  fell  into  aj^iolent  passion ;  and  the  child,  being  suckled  soon  afterwards,  died  in 
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which  lasted  for  a  few  moments  and  then  left  it  dead.  Now,  altht 
influence  of  the  mental  emotion  is  less  unequivocaUy  displayed  in 
than  in  the  last,  it  can  scarcely  he  a  matter  of  douht ;  since  it  is  nat 
no  feeling  should  he  stronger  m  the  mother's  mind,  under  such  circui 
than  the  fear  that  her  own  heloyed  child  should  he  taken  from  her  a 
her  friend  had  heen ;  and  it  is  prohable  that  she  had  been  particulai 
ing  on  it  at  the  time  of  nursing  the  infant  on  that  mominc^.* 

429.  Other  Secretions  are  in  like  manner  vitiated  by  mental  • 
although  the  influence  is  not  always  so  manifest.  Thus,  the  halitus 
lungs  is  sometimes  almost  instantaneously  affected  by  bad  news,  so  c 
duce  f(£tid  breath.  A  copious  secretion  of  fcetid  gas  not  unfrequei 
place  in  the  intestinal  canal  under  the  influence  of  any  disturbing 
or  the  usual  fluid  secretions  from  its  walls  are  similarly  disordered, 
dency  to  defecation  which  is  commonly  excited  under  such  circums 
not,  therefore,  due  simply  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani  (as  c 
supposed),  but  is  partly  dependent  on  the  unusually  stimulating  ch 
the  faeces  themselves.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tendency  to  mi 
which  is  experienced  under  similar  conditions ;  the  change  in  its 
becomes  perceptible  enough  among  many  animals,  in  which  it  acquir* 
erfully  disagreeable  odour  under  the  influence  of  fear;  and  thus  am 
purpose  which  is  eflfected  in  others  by  a  peculiar  secretion.  It  is  a  ] 
and  perhaps  not  an  ill-founded  opinion,  that  melancholy  and  jealoui 
tendency  to  increase  the  quantity  and  to  vitiate  the  quality  of  the  bilii 
perhaps  the  disorder  of  the  organic  function  is  more  commonly  the 
tJie  former  emotion  than  its  consequence ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ir 
of  these  feelings  has  a  decidedly  morbific  eflect  by  disordering  the 
processes,  and  thus  reacts  upon  the  nervous  system  by  impairing  it 
nutrition.  On  the  influence  of  mental  emotion  in  the  Mother,  on  t 
in  utero,  some  remarks  will  be  offered  hereafter  (§  768). 

*  Another  iDstaDce,  in  which  the  maternal  influence  was  less  certain,  but  : 
was  not  inaprobably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  termination,  occurred  ii 
nearly  related  to  the  Author's.  The  mother  had  lost  several  children  in  ear 
from  a  convulsive  disorder;  one  infant,  however,  survived  the  usually  fatal  i 
whilst  nursing  him  one  morning,  she  had  been  strongly  dwelling  on  the  feai 
him  also,  although  be  appeared  a  very  healthy  child.  In  a  few  minutes  aAer 
had  been  transferred  into  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  and  whilst  she  was  urging  h* 
to  lake  a  more  cheerful  view,  directing  her  attention  to  his  thriving  appearan 
seized  with  a  convulsion  fit,  and  died  almost  instantly.  Now  although  ther< 
unquestionably  a  predisposing  cause,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  oth 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  fatal  disorder  is  to  be 
the  mother's  anxiety.  This  case  offers  a  valuable  suggestion,— which,  ind 
be  afforded  by  other  considerations, — that  an  infant,  under  such  circumstani 
not  be  nursed  by  its  mother,  but  by  another  woman  of  placid  temperamen 
reared  healthy  children  of  her  own. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

OF   DIGESTION   AND   NtTTRmVE  ABSORPTION. 

I.  Nature  and  Destination  of  the  Food  of  Animala. 

430.  Before  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  food  of 
Animals  is  prepared  for  absorption  into  their  bodies,  it  will  be  desirable  to  con- 
sider the  characters  of  the  aliment  itself,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  aliment  may  be  applied  to  all  those  sub- 
stances, which,  when  introduced  into  the  living  body,  contribute  to  its  growth, 
or  to  the  repair  of  the  losses  which  it  is  continually  sustaining.*  But  in  gene- 
ral the  term  is  used  in  a  less  extensive  sense  ;  being  confined  to  those  mate- 
riab  which  are  absorbed  and  applied  to  the  purpose  of  the  economy,  only  after 
undergoing  the  process  of  Digestion ;  and  in  this  sense  it  will  be  here  employed. 
It  has  been  mentioned  (§  14)  as  a  general  principle,  that, — ^whilst  Plants  have 
the  power  of  combining  the  elements  supplied  by  the  inorganic  world,  into 
the  materiab  of  their  nutrition, — ^Animals  can  only  subsist  upon  substances 
that  have  been  already  so  combined,  and  that  have  previously  formed  a  part  of 
some  organized  body,  either  Vegetable  or  Animal.  All  the  materials  used  as 
food,  therefore,  by  Animab,  are  derived  from  one  or  other  of  these  two  king- 
doms. They  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  four  following  heads.t 
1.  The  Saccharine  group,  including  all  those  substances  derived  from  the 
Vegetable  kingdom,  which  are  analogous  in  their  composition  to  Sugar ;— con- 
sisting of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  alone ;  and  having  the  two  first 
present  in  the  proportions  to  form  water.  To  this  group  belong  starch,  gum, 
woody  fibre,  and  the  various  tissues  of  Plants ;  which  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  the  proportion  of  their  elements,  and  which  may  be  converted  into 
Sufirar  by  chemical  processes  of  a  simple  kind. — 2.  The  Oleaginous  group, 
including  oily  matters,  whether  derived  from  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  or  from 
the  fatty  portions  of  Animal  bodies.  The  characteristic  of  this  class,  is  the 
great  predominance  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  the  small  proportion  of  oxygen, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  nitrogen. — 3.  The  •Albuminous  group,  comprising 
all  those  substances,  whether  derived  from  the  Animal  or  Vegetable  kingdom, 
which  are  closely  allied  to  Albumen,  and  therefore  to  the  majority  of  the  Ani- 
mal tissues,  in  their  chemical  composition.  In  this  group,  a  large  proportion 
of  azote  is  united  with  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  of  the  preceding. — 
4.  The  Gelatinous  group,  consisting  of  substances  derived  from  Animal  bodies 
only,  which  are  closely  allied  to  Gelatin  in  their  composition.     These  also 
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and,  like  them,  may  be  deposited  in  the  fonn  of  Adipooe  matter.  There  is  no 
other  tissue  in  the  body  into  which  they  can  enter  without  cmisiderable 
chan&re;  for  all  others  are  azotized^  and  it  is  a  most  important  question, 
whether  the  non-azotized  compounds  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  con- 
verted within  the  body  into  compounds  of  the  albuminous  or  gelatinous  groups. 
This  question  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  yet  received  a  definitive 
answer;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  amongst  Chemists  is  opposed  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  transformation.  To  this  question  we  shall  hereafter  revert:  and 
at  present  we  may  be  satisfied  with  remarking,  that  many  alimentary  sub- 
stances constituting  the  staple  food  of  larc^e  bodies  of  men, — such  as  Rice  and 
Potatoes,— which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  entirely  made  up  of  starchy 
matters,  are  now  known  to  contain  azotized  compoundis  of  the  Albuminous 
group,  to  an  amount  easily  recognizable.  Whetner  their  quantity  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  reouisite  nutrition  of  the  Albuminous  tissues  of  the  Human  body, 
is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  further  investigation.  At  present,  the  whole 
subject  of  inquiry  is  so  new,  that  it  would  be  premature  to  offer  a  decided 
opinion.     (See  §  667). 

431.  The  application  of  the  substances  forming  the  AUmmirums  group,  to 
the  support  of  the  Animal  body,  by  affording  the  materiab  for  the  nutrition 
and  re-formation  of  its  tissues,  needs  little  explanation.  The  proportions  of 
the  four  ingredients  of  which  they  are  all  composed,  are  so  nearly  the  same, 
that  no  essential  difference  appears  to  exist  among  them  (§  467);  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  except  as  far  as  the  gratification  of  the  palate  is 
concerned,  whether  we  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  animals  (fibrin),  upon  the  white 
of  egg  (albumen),  the  curd  of  milk  (casein^,  the  grain  of  wheat  (gluten),  or  the 
seed  of  the  pea  (legfumin).  All  these  suDstances  are  reduced  m  the  stomach 
to  the  form  of  albumen;  which  resembles  the  gum  of  Plants  in  being  the  raw 
material,  as  it  were,  out  of  which  the  various  fabrics  of  the  body  are  constructed. 
But  the  rule  holds  good,  with  regard  to  these  also,  that  by  being  made  to  feed 
constantly  on  the  same  substance^— boiled  white  of  egg  for  instance,  or  meat 
deprived  of  the  principle  (osmazome)  that  gives  it  flavour, — an  animal  may 
be  effectually  starved ;  its  disgust  at  the  food  being  such,  that  even  if  it  be 
swallowed,  it  is  not  digested.  It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  that,  in  the 
only  instance  in  which  Nature  has  provided  a  nngle  article  of  food  for  the 
support  of  the  animal  body,  she  has  mingled  articles  hoot  all  the  three  pre- 
ceding^  groups.  This  is  the  case  in  Milk,  which  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  an  albuminous  substance,  ca9einy  which  forms  its  curd ;  a  good  deal  of 
oilt/  matter,  the  butter;  and  no  inconsidemble  amount  of  sugar,  which  is  dis- 
solved in  the  whey.  The  proportions  of  these  vary  in  different  Mammalia ; 
and  they  depend  m  part  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  Animal 
that  forms  the  milk ;  but  the  substances  are  thus  combined  in  every  instance. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  the  organized  tissue  of  Animals  is  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Albumen  and  Fibrin  of  their  blood,  yet  many  of  them  also 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  Gelatin.  It  seems  certain  that  this  gelatin  may  be 
produced  out  of  fibrin  and  albumen ;  since  in  animals  that  are  supported  on 
these  alone,  the  nutrition  of  the  gelatinous  tissues  does  not  seem  to  be  mipaired. 
But  it  abo  appears,  that  gelatin  taken  in  as  food  may  be  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  for  ordinary  experience  shows  that  benefit  is  derived  from  jelly,  soup, 
broth,  &c. ;  peculiarly  by  persons  who  have  been  suffering  under  exhausting 
diseases,  such  as  fevers.  But  it  also  appears  certain,  that  it  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  Albuminous  tissues.  Some  important  experiments  have 
been  recently  made  in  Paris  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  of  determining  how 
far  the  soup  made  from  crushed  bones,  which  constituted  a  principal  article 
of  diet  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  was  adeouate  for  the  support  of  the  patients. 
The  result  of  these  has  been  quite  connrmatory  of  previous  conclusions,—- 
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namely,  that  Gelatin  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  albumen,  fibrin, 
gluten,  &c.,  and  those  other  ingredients  which  exist  in  meat-soup  and  bread ; 
but  that,  when  taken  alone,  it  has  httle  more  power  of  sustaining  life  than 
sugar  or  starch  possesses ;  and  that,  even  when  bread  is  united  with  the  gela- 
tin-soup, it  does  not  give  it  the  requisite  power  of  nutrition. 

4532.  If  the  non-azotized  compounds,  which  exist  so  largely  in  the  food  of 
Herbivorous  animals,  are  not  destined  to  form  part  (in  any  considerable  degree 
at  least)  of  their  tissues,  the  question  arises, — what  becomes  of  them  ?  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  they  are  deposited  as  Fat ;  since  it  is  only  when  a 
larfi;e  quantity  of  them  is  taken  in,  that  there  is  any  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  rat  already  in  the  body.  We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  they  are  used  up  in 
the  process  of  Respiration,  one  great  object  of  which  is,  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  heat,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  body,  in  warm- 
blooded animals,  to  a  high  standard.  We  might  almost  say  with  truth,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  Oleaginous  and  Saccharine  principles  is  burned  within  the 
body,  for  this  purpose.  The  process  will  be  hereafter  considered  more  in 
detail;  and  at  present  we  need  only  stop  to  remark  upon  the  adaptation 
between  the  food  provided  for  animals  in  different  climates,  and  the  amount 
of  heat  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  produce.  Thus  the  bears,  and  seals, 
and  whales,  from  which  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Greenlander  derive  their  sup- 
port, have  an  enormous  quantity  of  fat  in  their  massive  bodies :  this  fat  is  as 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  among  these  people,  as  it  would  be  thought 
repulsive  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climates ;  and  by  the  large  quantity 
of  it  they  consume,  they  are  able  to  support  the  bitterness  of  an  Arctic  winter, 
without  appearing  to  simer  more  from  the  extreme  cold  than  do  the  residents 
in  more  temperate  climes  during  their  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ante- 
lopes, deer,  and  wild  cattle,  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal  food 
01  savage  or  half-cultivated  nations  inhabiting  temperate  or  tropical  regions, 

a  ess  very  little  fat;  and  the  comparatively  small  supply  of  carbon  and 
ro^en,  whose  combustion  is  required  to  keep  up  the  bodily  temperature  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  is  derived  from  the  Jlesh  of  those  animab  in 
the  manner  that  will  be  presently  explained.  Every  one  knows  how  much 
less  vigorous  the  appetile  becomes,  durincf  the  heat  of  summer,  than  it  is 
during  the  colder  portion  of  the  year;  and  this  is  a  natural  result  of  the  dimin- 
ished demand  for  the  fuel  required  to  maintain  the  temperature.  And  one 
great  means  of  preserving  the  health,  during  a  prolonged  residence  in  a  hot 
climate,  is  to  attend  to  the  dictates  of  Nature,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food 
ingested ;  instead  of  endeavouring  (as  is  the  prevalent  practice)  to  stimulate 
the  appetite  by  artificial  provocatives. 

433.  It  has  been  already  stated  (§  83),  that  all  the  living  tissues  of  the  body 
are  continually  undergoing  a  sort  of  death  and  decay ;  and  they  do  this  the 
more  rapidly,  in  proportion  as  they  are  called  upon  for  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  (§  646).  This  is,  conseauently,  the  chief  source  of  the  constant 
demand  for  aliment,  capable  of  replacing  that  which  has  been  lost.  Even  in 
young  actively  growing  animals,  the  quantity  of  aliment  required  for  the 
increase  of  their  bodies,  constitutes  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  that  which 
is  taken  in :  of  the  remainder,  a  part  is  at  once  rejected  as  indigestible  ;  and 
the  re£t  is  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  the  waste  which  is  continually  going 
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beat  which  it  thus  enables  the  animal  body  to  maintain.  This  temperature,  in 
Carnivorous  animals,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  kept  up  by  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  set  free  by  the  decay  (or  metamorphosis,  as  it  may  be 
termed,)  of  their  tissues ;  but  this  combustion  goes  on  with  much  more  rapidity* 
in  consequence  of  their  ahnost  unceasing  activitjs  than  it  does  in  the  Herbi- 
vorous animals,  which  lead  comparatively  inactive  lives.  Every  one  who  has 
visited  a  menagerie  must  have  noticed  the  continual  restlessness  of  the  Tigers, 
Leopards,  Hysenas,  &c.,  which  keep  pacing  from  one  end  of  their  narrow 
cages  to  the  other ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this  restlessness  were  a  natural 
instinct,  impelling  them  to  use  muscular  exertion  sufficient  for  the  metamor- 
phosis of  an  adequate  amount  of  tissue,  that  enough  carbon  and  hydrogen  may 
be  set  free  for  the  support  of  the  respiratory  process.  And  we  see  a  corre- 
sponding activity  in  the  Human  hunters  of  the  swift-footed  Antelope  and  agile 
Deer,  which  answers  a  similar  purpose ;  and  which  is  remarkably  contrasted 
with  the  stupid  inertness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zone,  which  is  only 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  securing  the  supphes  of  fooa 
afibrded  by  the  massive  tenants  of  their  seas.  The  nutrition  of  the  Carnivo- 
rous races  may,  then,  be  thus  described.  The  bodies  of  the  animals  upon 
which  they  feed  contain  flesh,  fat,  &c.,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  their 
own ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  aliment  they  consume,  goes  to  supply  the 
waste  in  the  fabric  of  their  own  bodies,  being  converted  into  its  various  lorms 
of  tissue.  After  having  remained  in  this  condition  for  a  certain  time,  varying 
according  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  them,  these  tissues  undergo  another 
metamorphosis,  which  ends  in  restoring  them  to  inorganic  matter ;  and  thus 
give  back  to  the  Mineral  world  the  materials  which  were  drawn  off  from  it  by 
Plants.  Of  these  materials,  part  are  burned  off,  as  it  were,  within  the  body, 
by  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  taken  in  through  the  lungs ;  and  are 
discharged  from  these  organs,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  the 
remainder  are  carried  off  in  the  liquid  form  by  other  channels.  Hence  we 
may  briefly  express  the  destination  of  their  food  in  the  following  manner : — 

Food  consisting  of")  ^   Living  ">    And  this    fCafbonic     acid    and  water 

albumen,  fibrin,  and  I  Convert.  S  q-^.:  ^^  f   metamor.  J     thrown  off  by  respiraUon. 

nlllfn^r'^'^  ''''°"  I  '^  ''*'''  C  ^sue.  ipbosed  into  j  Urea  and  biliary  matter,  Ac, 
pounds  J  ^  •^'^  U^rownoffbyotherexcrcuons. 

But  in  regard  to  the  Herbivorous  animals,  the  case  is  different.  They  per- 
spire much  more  abundantly,  and  their  temperature  is  thus  continuaUy  kept 
down.  They  consequently  require  a  more  active  combustion,  to  develop 
sufficient  bodily  heat ;  and  the  materials  for  this  are  supplied,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  non-azotized  portions  of  their  food,  rather  than  by  the  metamor- 
phosis of  their  own  tissues,  which  takes  place  with  much  less  rapidity  than  in 
the  Carnivorous  tribes.  Hence  we  may  thus  express  the  destination  of  this 
part  of  their  food ;  that  of  the  azotized  matter,  here  much  smaller  in  amount, 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 


Starch,  oil,  and  i  partly  i  Fatty  and"^  but  chiefly  CCarbonic  acid  and  Water,  dis- 
oihernon-azotized>  converted  <  other  ani->  thrown  off -^engaged  by  the  respiratory 
compounds  S      into       f  mal  tissues  j  directly  as  C. process. 


The  proportion  of  the  food  deposited  as  fat,  will  depend  in  part  upon  the 
surplus  which  remains,  after  the  necessary  supply  of  materials  has  been 
afforded  to  the  respiratory  process.  Hence,  the  same  quantity  of  food  being 
taken,  the  quantity  of  fat  will  be  increased  by  causes  that  check  the  perspira- 
tion, and  otherwise  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  body  from  being  lowered, 
so  that  there  is  need  of  less  combustion  within  the  body  to  keep  up  its  heat. 
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This  is  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  experience  respecting  the  fattening  of 
cattle ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be  accomplished  much  sooner,  if  the 
animals  are  shut  up  in  a  warm  dwelling  and  covered  with  cloths,  than  if  they 
are  freely  exposed  in  the  open  air. — ^Now  the  condition  of  Man  may  be  regarded 
as  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes.  The  construction  of  his  digestive 
apparatus,  as  well  as  his  own  instinctive  propensities,  point  to  a  mixed  diet  as 
that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  wants.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  diet  composed 
of  ordinary  vegetables  only,  is  favourable  to  the  full  development  of  either 
his  bodily  or  mental  powers ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  a  diet  of 
which  bread  is  the  chief  ingredient,  since  the  gluten  it  contams  appears  to  be 
as  well  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  tissues,  as  does  the  flesh  of 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  a  diet  composed  of  animal  flesh  alone  is  the  least 
economical  that  can  be  conceived ;  for,  since  the  greatest  demand  for  food  is 
created  in  him  (taking  a  man  of  average  habits  in  regard  to  activity  and  the 
climate  he  inhabits),  by  the  necessity  for  a  supply  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  to 
support  his  respiration,  this  want  may  be  most  advantageously  fulfilled  by  the 
employment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  non-azotized  food,  in  which  these  ingre- 
dients predominate.  Thus  it  has  been  calculated,  that  some  fifteen  pouncb  of 
fiesh  contain  no  more  carbon  than  four  pounds  of  starch.  A  savage  with  one 
animal  and  an  equal  weight  of  starch,  could  support  life  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  during  which  another  restricted  to  animal  food,  would  require  five 
such  animals,  in  order  to  procure  the  carbon  necessary  for  respiration.  Hence 
we  see  the  immense  advantage  as  to  economy  of  food,  which  a  fixed  agricul- 
tural peculation  possesses  over  the  wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  which  still 
people  a  large  part  both  of  the  old  and  new  continents.  The  mixture  of  the 
azotized  and  non-azotized  compounds  (gluten  and  starch),  that  exists  in  wheat 
flour,  seems  to  be  just  that  which  is  most  useful  to  Man ;  and  hence  we  see 
the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that,  from  very  early  ages  bread  has  been  regarded 
as  the  "staff"  of  life."  In  regard  to  the  nutritious  properties  of  different  arti- 
cles of  vegetable  food,  these  may  be  generally  estimated  by  the  proportion  of 
azote  they  contain ;  which  is  in  almost  every  instance  less  than  that  existing  in 
good  wheat  flour. 

434.  Besides  these  substances,  there  are  certain  Mineral  ingredients,  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  part  of  the  food  of  Animals ;  being  necessary  to  their 
support,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  mineral  substances  are  necessary  to 
the  support  of  Plants.  Of  this  kind  are  common  salt,  and  also  phosphorus^ 
sulphur  and  lime,  either  in  combination  or  separate.  The  uses  of  Salt  are 
very  numerous  and  important.     It  consists  of  two  substances  of  opposite 

aualities,  muriatic  acid  and  soda;  and  the  former  is  the  essential  ingredient  in 
le  ffastric  juice ;  whilst  the  latter  performs  a  very  important  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bile.  Phosphorus  is  chiefly  required  to  be  united  with  fisUty  matter, 
to  serve  as  the  material  of  the  nervous  tissue ;  and  to  be  combined  with  oxygen 
and  lime,  to  form  the  bone-earth,  by  which  the  bone  is  consolidated.  Stuphur 
exists  in  small  quantities  in  several  animal  tissues;  but  its  part  is  by  no  means 
so  important  as  that  performed  by  phosphorus.  Lime  is  required  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  bones,  and  for  the  production  of  the  shells  and  other  hard 
parts  that  form  the  skeletons  of  the  Invertebrata.  To  these  ingredients  we 
may  also  add  Irony  which  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  red  blood  of  Ver- 
tebrated  animals. — ^These  substances  are  contained,  more  or  less  abundantly, 
in  most  articles  generally  used  as  food ;  and  where  they  are  deficient,  the  ani- 
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and  in  most  parts  of  the  world  inhabited  by  wild  cattle,  there  are  spots  where 
it  exists  in  the  soil,  and  to  which  they  resort  to  obtain  it.  Such  are  the 
<*  bnfialo  licks"  of  North  America.  Fkosphorus  exists  also  in  the  yolk  and 
white  of  the  Egfir,  and  in  Milk^— the  substances  on  which  the  young  animal 
subsists  during  the  period  of  its  most  rapid  growth;  and  it  abounds,  not  only 
in  many  animal  substances  used  as  food,  but  also  (in  the  state  of  phosphate  of 
lime  or  bone-earth^  in  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  especially  the  grasses.  In 
smaller  quantities  it  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  ahnost  every  plant.  When  flesh, 
bread,  fruit,  and  husks  of  grain,  are  used  as  the  chief  articles  of  food,  more 
phosphorus  is  taken  into  the  body  than  it  requires ;  and  the  excess  has  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  excretions.  Suhhur  is  derived  alike  from  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  It  exists  in  flesn,  eggs,  and  milk ;  also  in  the  azotized  com- 
pounds of  plants ;  and  (in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lime)  in  most  of  the  river 
and  spring-water  that  we  drink.  Iron  is  found  in  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  in 
milk,  as  well  as  in  animal  flesh ;  it  also  exists  in  small  quantities  in  most  vege- 
table substances  used  as  food  by  Man, — such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas,  cucum- 
bers, mustard,  &c.;  and  probably  in  most  articles  from  which  other  animals 
derive  their  support.  lAme  is  one  of  the  most  universally  diflfused  of  all  mineral 
bodies ;  for  there  are  very  few  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  in  which  it  does 
not  exist.  It  is  most  commonly  taken  in  among  the  higher  animals,  combined 
with  Phosphoric  acid,  so  as  to  form  bone  earth ;  and  in  this  state  it  exists  largely 
in  the  seeds  of  most  grasses,  especially  in  wheat-flour.  If  it  were  not  for  their 
deficiency  in  Phosphate  of  Lime,  beajas  and  peas  would  be  more  nutritious 
than  wheaten-flour,  the  proportion  of  azotized  matter  they  contain  being  much 
larger.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lime  exists,  in  the  state  of  carbonate  and 
sulphate,  in  all  hard  water. 

435.  The  introduction  of  alimentary  matter  into  the  system,  is  accomplished 
in  Animals  by  the  reception  of  food  into  an  internal  cavity,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  preparatory  process,  to  which  nothing  analogous  exists  in  Plants, 
and  which  is  termed  Digestion.  This  process  may  he  said  to  have  three 
diflerent  purposes  in  view ; — ^the  reduction  of  the  alimentary  matter  to  a  fluid 
form,  so  that  it  may  become  capable  of  absorption ; — the  separation  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  fit  to  be  assimilated  or  converted  into  organized  texture, 
from  that  which  cannot  serve  this  purpose,  and  which  is  at  once  rejected ; — 
and  the  alteration  (when  required)  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  former, 
which  prepares  it  for  the  important  changes  it  is  subsequently  to  undergo. 
The  simplest  conditions  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes 
are  the  following : — a  fluid  capable  of  performing  the  solution  and  of  eflecting 
the  required  chemical  changes ; — a  fluid  capable  of  separating  the  unorgan- 
izable  matter,  by  a  process  analogous  to  chemical  precipitation ;— and  a  cavity 
or  sac,  in  which  these  operations  may  be  performed.  In  the  lowest  Animals, 
we  find  this  cavity  formed  on  a  very  simple  plan ;  being  evidently  nothing 
else  than  an  inveraion  of  the  external  integument,  communicating  with  the 
exterior  by  one  orifice  only,  through  which  the  food  is  drawn  in,  and  the 
excrementitious  matter  rejected.  The  fluid  necessary  to  dissolve  the  food, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  gastric  fluid  or  juice,  and  that  required  to 
separate  the  portion  which  is  to  be  thrown  ofl*,  which  is  known  as  the  6t/e,  are 
secreted  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  In  the  Sea-Anemone,  which  afllbids  a 
very  characteristic  example  of  this  type  of  structure,  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
that  the  very  rapid  solution  of  food,  which  takes  place  in  the  digestive  cavity, 
is  assisted  by  any  movement  of  its  walls.  In  Polypes  of  a  higher  con- 
formation, however,  the  digestive  cavity  is  provided  with  a  second  orifice ; 
the  stomach  opens  into  an  intestinal  tube,  tnrough  which  the  excrement  is 
rejected  in  little  pellets;  and  the  food,  before  entering  the  true  digestive 
cavity,  is  submitted  to  a  powerful  gizzard  or  triturating  apparatus.  Still  the 
28 
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[Fig.  80. 


A  view  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  opened  in  nearly  their  whole  length  ,*  a  portion  of  the  oesophagos  has 
been  removed  on  account  of  want  of  space  in  the  figure;  the  arrows  indicate  the  course  of  substances  along 
the  canal ;  1,  the  upper  lip,  turned  off  the  mouth ;  2,  its  frsenum ;  3,  the  lower  lip,  turned  down ;  4,  its  fhenum ; 
5, 5,  inside  of  the  cheeks,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth;  6,  points  to  the  opening  of  the  duct 
of  Steno ;  7,  roof  of  the  mouth;  8,  lateral  half  arches;  9,  points  to  the  tonsils;  10,  velum  pendulum  palati; 
11,  surface  of  the  tongue;  12,  papillae  near  its  point;  13,  a  portion  of  the  trachea;  14,  the  oesophagus;  15, 
iu  internal  surface;  10,  inside  of  the  stomach ;  17,  iu  greater  extremity  or  great  cul-de-sac;  18,  its  lesser 
extremity  or  smaller  cul-de-sac;  19,  its  lesser  curvature;  20,  its  greater  curvature;  31,  the  cardiac  orifice; 
22,  the  pyloric  orifice;  23,  upper  portion  of  duodenum;  24,  25,  the  remainder  of  the  duodenum;  95,  its 
valvulie  conniventus;  27,  the  gall  bladder;  28,  the  cystic  duct;  29, division  of  hepatic  duets  in  the  liver; 
30,  hepatic  duct;  31,  ductus  communis  choledochus;  32,  its  opening  into  the  duodenum;  33,  ductus  Wir- 
sungii,  or  pancreatic  duct;  34,  its  opening  into  the  duodenum;  35,  upper  part  of  jejunum;  36,  the  ileum; 
37,  some  of  the  valvulee  conniventus;  38,  lower  extremity  of  the  ileum ;  39,  ileo-colic  valve ;  40, 41,  ccecum, 
or  caput  coli ;  42,  appendicula  verroiformis;  43, 44,  ascending  colon ;  45,  transverse  colon ;  46, 47,  descend- 
ing colon;  48,  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  49,  upper  portion  of  the  rectum;,  50,  its  lower  extremity;  51, 
portion  of  the  levator-ani  muscle ;  52,  the  anus.] 

bile,  like  the  gastric  juice,  is  secreted  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach ;  as  may  be 
distinctly  perceived  in  many  of  these  animals,  on  account  of  their  transparency, 
and  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  fluid.    As  we  ascend  the  animal  series. 
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we  find  no  essential  change  in  the  character  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  The 
hiliary  folHcles  are  mdually  collected  into  a  glandular  mass,  which  is  altoge- 
ther removed  from  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  which  pours  its  secretion  into 
the  intestinal  tuhe,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  commencement ;  the  gastric 
juice,  however,  is  still  secreted  in  minute  sacs  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  membrane ;  the  form  and  arrangement  of  these  will  be  hereafter  described 
(Chap.  xnX  Several  accessory  glands  are  added,  the  uses  of  which  are  not 
accurately  tnown ;  and  particular  modifications  of  the  apparatus  are  adapted 
to  peculiarities  in  the  nature  of  the  food,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  ingestion.  As 
a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  digestive  apparatus  is  most  simple  in 
Carnivorous  animals,  in  which  it  has  to  effect  httle  change  upon  the  aliment, 
except  solution,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  state  fit  for  absorption ;  whilst  it  is 
most  complex  in  those  that  feed  upon  Vegetable  matter,  which  needs  to  un- 
dergo a  greater  change,  both  in  its  chemical  composition  and  in  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  its  components,  before  it  can  be  rendered  subservient  to  animal 
nutriuon. 

11.  Mastication  and  DegltUition. 

436.  The  first  step  in  the  process  of  reduction  is  the  Mastication  of  the 
food,  and  the  impreraation  of  its  comminuted  particles  with  the  salivary  secre- 
tion. •  Mastication  is  evidently  of  great  importance,  in  preparing  the  sub- 
stances to  be  afterwards  operated  on,  for  the  action  of  their  solvent;  and  it 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  trituration,  to  which  the  Chemist  would  submit 
any  solid  matter,  that  he  might  present  it  in  the  most  advantageous  form  to  a 
digestive  menstruum.  The  complete  disintegration  of  the  alimentary  matter, 
therefore,  is  of  great  consequence ;  and,  if  imperfectly  effected,  the  subsequent 
processes  are  liable  to  derangement.  This  derangement  we  continually  meet 
with :  for  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  frequent  source  of  Dyspepsia  (difficult 
digestion),  than  imperfect  mastioltion,  whether  resulting  from  the  haste  with 
which  the  food  is  swallowed,  or  from  the  want  of  the  proper  instruments. 
The  disintegration  of  the  food  by  mechanical  reduction  is  manifestly  aided  1 
by  Insalivation :  it  is  doubtful,  however,  to  what  degree  the  saliva  has  any  \ 
chemical  effect  upon  it.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  fluid  has  the  po^jirer 
of  converting  starch  into  sugar^— a  conversion  which  does  take  place  in  the 
stomach ;  but  from  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  and  Miiller,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  solution  of  other  alimentary  substances  is  more  facilitated  by  the 
impregnation  of  them  with  saUva,  than  if  pure  water  only  had  been  employed.* 
The  chemical  nature  of  the  Salivary  secretion  will  be  described  at  the  same 
time  with  the  structure  of  the  gland  itself  (Chap.  xii.). 

437.  When  the  reduction  of  the  food  in  the  mouth  has  been  sufficiently 
accomplished,  it  is  carried  into  the  oesophagus  by  the  action  of  Deglutition. 
The  share  which  the  nervous  system  has  in  this  action  has  been  already  stated 
(§  191) ;  and  it  here  only  remains  to  define  more  precisely  the  different  move- 
ments which  are  concerned  in  it.  These  were  first  described  in  detail  by  Ma- 
gendie  ;  but  his  account  requires  some  modification,  through  the  more  recent 
observations  of  Dzondi.t    The  first  stage  in  the  process  is  the  carrying  \wic\t 
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[Fig.  81. 


A  view  of  the  Miiaclet  of  the  Tongae,  Palate,  Larynx  and  Pharynx— as  well  as  the  position  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  (Esophagus,  as  shown  by  a  vertical  section  of  the  head;  1, 1,  the  vertical  section  of  the  head; 
S,  poinu  to  the  spinal  canal ;  3,  section  of  the  hard  palate ;  4,  inferior  spongy  bone ;  5,  middle  spongy  bone,* 
0,  orifice  of  the  right  nostril ;  7,  section  of  the  inferior  maxilla;  8,  section  of  the  os  hyoides;  9,  section  of 
the  epiglottis;  10,  section  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  11,  the  trachea,  covered  by  iu  lining  membrane;  12, 
secdon  of  sternum;  13,  inside  of  the  ;ipper  portion  of  the  thorax;  14,  genio-hyo-gloesas  muscle;  15,  iu 
origin ;  16, 17,  the  fan-like  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle ;  18,  snperficialis  lingosB  muscle ;  10,  ver> 
ticales  lingusB  muscle ;  20,  genio-hyoideus  muscle;  21,  mylo-hyoideus  muscle;  22,  anterior  belly  of  digas- 
tricus;  23,  section  of  platysma  myodes;  24,  levator  menti;  25,  orbicularis  oris;  26,  orifice  of  Eustachian 
tube;  27.  levator  palati;  28,  mtemal  pterygoid;  20,  section  of  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  azygos  uvuUb 
muscle;  30,  stylo-pharyngeus;  31,  constrictor  pharyngis  superior;  32,  constrictor  pharyngis  medius;  33, 
insertion  stylo-pharyngeus;  34*  constrictor  pharyngis  inferior;  35, 36, 37,  muscular  coat  of  oesophagus;  3St 
thyreo-arytenoid  mnscle  and  ligaments,  and  above  is  the  ventricle  of  Oalen;  30,  section  of  arytenoid  earti- 
lage;  40,  border  of  stenio>hyoidens.] 

ment.  In  the  second  stage,  the  tongue  is  carried  still  fhrther  backwards,  and 
the  larynx  is  drawn  forwards  under  its  root,  so  that  the  epiglottis  is  pressed 
down  over  the  rima  glottidis.  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  palatine  arch  con- 
tract after  the  morsel  has  passed  it,  and  assist  its  passage  backwards ;  these, 
with  the  tongue,  cut  off  completely  the  communication  between  the  fauces  and 
the  mouth.  At  the  same  time,  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  palatine  arch  con- 
tract in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  sides  of  the  arch  to  approach  each  other 
like  a  pair  of  curtains ;  so  that  the  passage  from  the  fauces  into  the  posterior 
nares  is  nearly  closed  by  them ;  to  the  cleft  between  the  approximated  sides, 
the  uvula  is  applied  like  a  valve.  A  sort  of  inclined  plane,  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards,  is  thus  formed ;  and  the  morsel  slides  along  it  into 
the  pharynx,  which  is  brought  up  to  receive  it.  Some  of  these  acts  may  be 
performed  voluntarily ;  but  the  combination  of  the  whole  is  instinctive.  The 
third  stage  of  the  process, — the  propulsion  of  the  food  down  the  (Bsophagusy-* 
then  commences.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  upper  part  by  means  of  the 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx ;  and  in  the  lower  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oeso- 
phagus itself.  When  the  morsels  are  small,  and  are  mixed  with  much  fluid, 
the  undulating  movements  from  above  downwards  succeed  each  other  very 
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rapidly ;  this  may  be  well  observed  in  Horses  whilst  drinking ;  large  morsels, 
however,  are  frequently  some  time  in  making  their  way  down.  Each  portion 
of  food  and  drink  is  included  in  the  contractile  walls,  which  are  closely  apphed 
to  it  during  the  whole  of  its  transit.  The  gurgling  sound  which  is  observed 
when  drink  is  poured  down  the  throat  of  a  person  in  articulo  mortis,  is  due  to 
the  want  of  this  contraction.  The  whole  of  the  third  sta^e  is  completely  in- 
voluntary.— ^The  usual  peristaltic  movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  reversed 
in  Vomiting ;  and  this  reversion  has  been  observed,  even  after  the  separation 
of  the  stomach  from  the  oesophagus,  as  a  consequence  of  the  injection  of  tartar- 
ized  antimony  into  the  veins.  At  the  point  where  the  oesophaffus  enters  the 
stomachy— the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  lattery— there  is  a  sort  of  sphincter,  which 
is  usually  closed.  This  opens  when  there  is  a  suflicient  pressure  on  it,  made 
by  accumulated  food ;  and  afterwards  closes,  so  as  to  retain  the  food  in  the 
stomach.  The  opening  of  the  cardia  is  one  of  the  first  acts  which  take  place 
in  vomiting.  When  the  sphincter  is  paralyzed  by  division  of  the  pneiuno- 
gastric  nerve,  the  food  regurgitates  into  the  oesophagus. 

ni.  Action  of  the  Stomach. 

438.  A  remarkable  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  Stomach 
during  Digestion,  has  lately  presented  itself,  in  a  case  in  which  a  large  fistu- 
lous aperture  remained  after  a  wound  that  laid  open  the  cavity,  but  in  which 
the  general  health  has  been  completely  recovered,  so  that  the  process  may  be 
considered  as  normally  performed.*  "The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  in  its 
natural  and  heakhy  state,  is  of  a  light  or  pale  pink  colour,  varying  in  its  hues, 
according  to  its  full  or  empty  state.  It*  of  a  soft  or  velvet-Hke  appearance,  and 
is  constantly  covered  with  a  very  thin,  transparent,  viscid  mucus,  lining  the 
whole  interior  of  the  organ.  By  applying  aliment  or  other  irritants,  to  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  stomach,  and  observing  the  efiect  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
innumerable  lucid  points,  and  very  fine  nervous  or  vascular  papillse,  can  be 
seen  arising  from  the  villous  membrane,  and  protruding  through  the  mucous 
coat,  from  which  distils  a  pure,  limpid,  colourless,  slightly  viscid  fluid.  The 
fluid  thus  excited  is  invariably  distinctly  acid.  The  mucus  of  the  stomach  is 
less  fluid,  more  viscid  or  albuminous,  semi-opaque,  sometimes  a  little  saltish, 
and  does  not  possess  the  slightest  character  of  acidity.  The  gastric  fluid  never 
appears  to  be  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  while  fasting ;  and  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  discharged  from  its  proper  secerning  vessels,  except  when 
excited  by  the  natural  stimulus  of  alunent,  mechanical  irritation  of  tubes,  or 
other  excitants.  When  aliment  is  received,  the  juice  is  given  out  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  its  requirements  for  solution,  except  when  more  food  has  been  taken 
than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  system."  That  the  quantity  of  the 
Gastric  Juice  secreted  from  the  wftlls  of  the  stomach  depends  rather  upon  the 
^neral  requirements  of  the  system,  than  upon  the  quantity  of  food  introduced 
mto  the  digestive  cavity,  is  a  principle  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  and 
cannot  be  too  steadily  kept  in  view  in  Dietetics.  A  definite  vroportion  only 
of  aliment  can  be  perfectly  digested  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  nuid ;  the  action 
of  which,  like  that  of  other  chemical  operations,  ceases  after  having  been  exer- 
cised on  a  fixed  and  d^ute  amount  of  matter.     "  When  the  juice  has  become 

♦  See  the  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  wiih  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Beau- 
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saturated,  it  refuses  to  dissolve  more ;  and,  if  an  excess  of  food  has  been  taken, 
the  residue  remains  in  the  stomach,  or  passes  into  the  bowek  in  a  crude  state, 
and  becomes  a  source  of  nervous  irritation,  pain  and  disease,  for  a  long  time.*' 
The  unfavourable  efiect  of  an  undue  burthen  of  food  upon  the  stomach  itself 
interferes  with  its  healthy  action ;  and  thus  the  (quantity  really  appropriate  is 
not  dissolved.  The  febnle  disturbance  is  thus  increased ;  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  exhibits  evident  indications  of  its  morbid  condition. 
The  description  of  these  indications,  given  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  is  peculiarly 
graphic,  as  well  as  Hygienically  important. 

439.  ^In  disease  or  partial  derangement  of  the  healthy  function,  the  mucous 
membrane  presents  various  and  essentially  different  appearances.  In  febrile 
conditions  of  the  system,  occasioned  by  whatever  causey— obstructed  perspirip 
tion,  undue  excitement  by  stimulating  liquors,  overloading  the  stomach  with 
food,  fear,  anger,  or  whatever  depresses  or  disturbs  the  nervous  system, — the 
villous  coat  becomes  sometimes  red  and  dry,  at  other  times  pale  and  moist, 
and  loses  its  smooth  and  healthy  appearance ;  the  secretions  become  vitiated, 
greatly  diminished,  or  even  suppressed ;  the  coat  of  mucus  scarcely  perceptible, 
the  follicles  flat  and  flaccid,  with  secretions  insufficient  to  prevent  the  papillsB 
from  irritation.  There  are  sometimes  found  on  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach 
eruptions  of  deep-red  pimples,  not  numerous,  but  distributed  here  and  there 
upon  the  villous  membrane,  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  mucous  coat. 
These  are  at  firet  sharp-pointed,  and  red,  but  frequently  become,  filled  with 
white  purulent  matter.  At  other  times,  irregular,  circumscribed  red  patches, 
varying  in  size  and  extent  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, are  found  on  the  internal  coat.  These  appear  to  be  the  efiects  of 
conation  in  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach.  There  are  also  seen 
at  tmies  small  aphthous  crusts,  in  connection  with  these  red  patches.  Abrai- 
sion  of  the  lining  membrane,  like  the  rolling  up  of  the  mucous  coat  into  small 
shreds  or  strings,  leaving  the  papillae  bare  for  an  indefinite  space,  is  not  an 
uncommon  appearance.  These  diseased  appearances,  when  very  slis^ht,  do 
not  always  aflect  essentially  the  gastric  apparatus.  Wh^n  considerable,  and 
particularly  when  there  are  corresponding  symptoms  of  disease,— as  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  thirst,  accelerated  pulse,  &c. — no  raatric  juice  can  be  extracted 
h}f  the  alimentary  stimulus.  Drinks  are  immediately  absorbed  or  otherwise 
disposed  of;  but  iood  taken  in  this  condition  of  the  stcxnach  remains  undigested 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  more,  increasing  the  derangement  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  aggravating  the  general  symptoms  of  disease.  After 
excessive  eating  or  drinking,  chymification  is  retarded ;  and,  though  the  appe- 
tite be  not  alwa3rs  impaired  at  fiirst,  the  fluids  become  acrid  and  sharp,  excori- 
atinc^  the  edges  of  the  aperture,  and  almost  invariably  producing  aphthous 
patches  and  the  other  indications  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  internal  membrane. 
Vitiated  bile  is  also  found  in  the  stomach  under  these  circumstances,  and  floc- 
culi  of  mucus  are  more  abundant  than  in  health.  Whenever  this  morbid 
condition  of  the  stomach  occurs,  with  the  usual  accompanying  83rmptoms  of 
disease,  there  is  generally  a  corresponding  appearance  of  the  tongue.  When 
a  healthy  state  of  the  stomach  is  restored,  the  tongue  invariably  becomes 
clean."* 

*  Dr.  A  Combe's  commentary  on  the  above  passage  is  fto  apposite  to  be  omitted. 
**Many  persons  who  obviously  live  too  freely,  protest  against  the  fact,  because  they  feel 
no  immediate  inconvenience,  either  from  the  quantity  of  food,  or  the  stimulants  in  which 
they  habitually  indulge ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  they  experience  no  pain,  sickness, 
or  headache, — nothing,  perhaps,  except  slight  fulness  and  oppression,  which  soon  go  ofL 
Observation  extended  over  i  sufficient  length  of  time,  however,  shows  that  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  is  entirely  fallacious,  and  that  the  real  amount  of  injury  is  not  felt  at  the 
moment,  merely  because,  for  a  wise  purpose,  nature  has  deprived  as  of  any  conscious- 
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440.  In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  sense  of  Hunger,  many  different  theories 
have  been  propounded.  The  foUowing  positions  may  be  considered  as  well 
ascertained.  The  sense  of  Hunger,  although  referred  to  the  stomach,  is 
governed  by  the  condition  of  the  system  at  large ;  being  increased,  when  the 
demand  for  Nutrition  is  greater  than  that  which  the  Blood  can  supply ;  and 
being  diminished,  when  such  an  addition  is  made  to  the  nutritive  ingredients 
contained  in  the  latter,  as  renders  it  adequate  for  this  purpose,  even  though 
this  addition  be  not  made  through  the  introduction  of  food  m  the  usual  man* 
ner.  It  is,  however,  immediately  dependent  on  some  condition  of  the  stomach 
itself;  for  it  is  abated,  if  not  arrested,  by  section  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
(§  199) ;  and  it  may  be  temporarily  alleviated  by  introducing  into  its  cavity 
matter  which  is  not  alimentary,  but  which  causes  pressure  on  its  walls,  and 
probably  a  flow  of  gastric  juice.  It  may  subside  instantaneously  under  the 
influence  of  mental  emotion,  or  of  other  strong  impressions  on  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  many  of  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned 
for  it,  are  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sensation. 
Thus,  mere  emptiness  of  the  stomach  does  not  produce  it ;  since,  if  the  pre- 
vious meal  have  been  sufficient,  the  food  passes  from  its  cavity  some  time 
before  a  renewal  of  hunger  is  felt.  It  cannot  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
fluid  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach  themselves ;  since  this  fluid  is  not  poured 
into  the  stomach,  except  when  the  production  of  it  is  stimulated  by  the  irrita^ 
tion  of  its  secreting  foUicles.  By  Dr.  Beaumont  it  is  though^  that  the  distension 
of  these  foUicles  by  the  secreted  fluid  is  the  proximate  cause  of  hunger ;  but 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  the  secretion  of  Gastric  fluid  is  accumu- 
lating during  the  intervab  when  it  is  not  required,  than  there  is  in  regard  to 
Saliva,  the  Lachrymal  fluid,  or  any  other  secretions  which  are  occasionally 
poured  out  in  large  quantities  under  the  influence  of  a  particular  stimulus ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  mental  emotion,  or  any  impression 
on  the  nervous  system  alone  Twhich  is  able,  as  is  well  known,  to  dissipate  the 
keenest  appetite  in  a  moment),  can  relieve  such  distension. 

441.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  more  probable  supposition,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain condition  of  the  Capillary  circulation  in  the  Stomach,  which  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  secretion,  and  which  is  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  Sympathetic 
nerves,  that  communicate  (as  it  were)  the  wants  of  the  general  system.  This 
condition  may  be  easily  imagined  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  sensation 
of  hunger,  by  acting  on  the  Par  Vagum.  When  food  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  the  act  of  secretion  is  directly  excited ;  the  capillary  vessels  are 
gradually  unloaded;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  impression  on  the  par 
varam  is  withdrawn.  By  the  conversion  of  the  alimentary  matter  into  mate- 
rids  fit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  system,  the  remote  demand  also  is  satisfied; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  stomach  just  referred  to,  is  permanently 
reheved  by  the  ingestion  of  substances  that  can  serve  as  food.  But  if  the 
ingested  matter  be  not  of  a  kind  capable  of  solution  and  assimilation,  the  feel- 
ing of  hunger  is  only  temporarily  reheved,  and  soon  returns  in  greater  force 
than  before. — ^The  theory  here  given  seems  reconcilable  with  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  conditions  of  the  sense  of  hunger ;  and  particularly  with  what  is 

ness  of  either  the  existence  or  the  state  of  the  stomach  daring  heaUh.    In  accordance^ 
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known  of  the  efiect  produced  upon  it  by  nervous  impressions,  which  have  a 
peculiar  influence  upon  the  capillary  circulation.  It  also  corresponds  exactly 
with  what  we  know  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  mental 
impressions,  upon  ot^er  secretions  (§  426). 

442.  The  sense  of  Hunger,  like  other  sensations,  may  not  be  taken  cogni- 
zance of  by  the  mind,  if  its  attention  be  strongly  directed  towards  other  objects ; 
of  this  fact,  almost  every  one  engaged  in  active  occupations,  whether  mental 
or  bodily,  is  occasionally  conscious.  The  nocturnal  student,  who  takes  a  light 
and  early  evening  meal,  and,  after  devoting  himself  to  his  pursuits  for  several 
hours  uninterruptedly,  retires  to  rest  witn  a  wearied  head  and  an  empty 
stomach,  but  without  the  least  sensation  of  hunger,  is  frequently  prevented 
from  sleeping^  by  an  indescribable  feeling  of  restlessness  and  deficiency;  and 
the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  food  into  the  stomach  will  almost  instan- 
taneously allay  this,  and  procure  comfortable  rest.  Many  persons,  again,  who 
desire  to  take  active  exercise  before  breakfast,  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  lassitude  and  even  faintness  which  it  induces, — ^the  bodily  exercise 
increasing  the  demand  for  food,  whilst  it  draws  oflf"  the  attention  from  the  sen- 
sation of  nunger.  The  Author  may  be  excused  for  mentioning  the  following 
circumstance,  which  some  years  ago  occurred  to  himself;  and  which  seems  to 
him  a  good  iUustration  of  tne  principle,  that  the  sense  of  hunger  originates 
in  the  condition  of  the  general  system,  and  that  its  mamfestation  through  a 
peculiar  action  in  the  stomach,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  phenomenon, 
—adapted,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  arouse  the  mind  to  the  actions 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  physical  wants, — ^but  capable  of  being  over- 
looked, if  the  attention  of  the  mind  be  otherwise  directed.  He  was  walking 
fJone  through  a  beautiful  country,  and  with  much  to  occupy  his  mind ;  and, 
having  expected  to  meet  with  some  opportunity  of  obtaining  refreshment  on 
his  road,  he  had  taken  no  food  since  his  breakfast.  This  expectation,  how- 
ever, was  not  fulfilled ;  but,  as  he  felt  no  hunger,  he  thought  little  of  the  dis- 
appointment. It  was  evening  before  he  approached  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion, after  having  walked  about  twenty  miles,  resting  frequently  by  the  way; 
and  he  then  began  to  feel  a  peculiar  lassitude,  difl!erent  from  ordinary  fatigue, 
which  rapidly  increased,  so  that  during  the  last  mile  he  could  scarcely  support 
himself.  The  "  stimulus  of  necessity,"  however,  kept  him  up ;  but  on  arriving 
at  his  temporary  home,  he  immediately  fainted.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  this 
case,  the  occupation  of  the  mind  on  the  objects  around,  and  on  its  own  thoughts, 
had  prevented  the  usual  warning  of  hunger  from  being  perceived ;  and  the 
eflect  which  succeeded  was  exactly  what  v^as  to  be  anticipated,  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  food  occasioned  by  the  active  and  prolonged  exer- 
tion. 

443.  The  conditions  of  the  sense  of  Thirst  appear  to  be  very  analogous  to 
those  of  hunger.  This  sense  is  not  referred,  however,  to  the  stomach,  but  to 
the  fauces.  It  is  generally  considered  that  it  immediately  results  from  an 
impression  on  the  nerves  of'^  the  stomach ;  since,  if  liquids  are  introduced  into 
the  stomach  through  an  oesophagus  tube,  they  are  just  as  eflectual  in  allaying 
thirst,  as  if  they  are  swallowed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  the  sense  of  thirst  is  iiot  even  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  general  system  than  that  of  hunger;  for  the  immediate 
relief  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  liquid  into  the  stomach  is  fnlly  accounted 
for,  by  the  instantaneous  absorption  of  the  fluid  into  the  veins,  which  is  known 
to  take  place,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  not  only  from  Dr.  Beaumont's 
observations,  but  from  many  experiments  made  with  reference  to  this  particu- 
lar question.  This  demand  is  increased  with  almost  equal  rapidity,  by  any 
excess  in  the  amount  of  the  fluid  excretions ;  and  it  may  be  satisfied  without 
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the  introduction  of  water  into  the  stomach*  (§  464).  Thirst  may  also  be  pro- 
duced, however,  by  the  impression  made  by  peculiar  kinds  of  (pod  or  drink 
upon  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  thus  salted  or  highly-spiced  meat, 
fermented  liquors  when  too  little  diluted,  and  other  similarly  irritating  agents, 
excite  thirst;  the  purpose  of  which  is  obviously  to  cause  ingestion  of  flmd,  by 
which  they  may  be  diluted. 

444.  The  food  which  is  propelled  along  the  cesophagus,  enters  the  Stomach 
through  its  cardiac  orifice,  in  successive  waves ;  and  it  is  immediately  sub- 
jected to  a  peculiar  peristaltic  movement,  which  has  for  its  object  to  produce 
the  thorough  intermixture  of  the  gastric  fluid  with  the  alimentary  mass,  and 
also  to  aid  the  solution  of  the  latter  by  the  gentle  trituration  to  which  it  is  thus 

[Fig.  82. 


A  front  view  of  the  Stomach,  distended  by  flatnt,  with  the  Peritoneal  Coat  turned  off;,  1,  anterior  face  of 
the  oBsophagna ;  2,  the  cal-de>uic,  or  greater  extremity ;  3,  the  lester  or  pyloric  extremity;  4,  the  duodenum ; 
5, 5f  a  portion  of  the  peritoneal  coat  mmed  back;  6,  a  portion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscular 
coat;  7,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat;  8,  the  oblique  muscular  fibres,  or  muscle  of  Oavard;  9, 
a  portion  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  duodenum,  where  iu  peritoneal  coat  has  been  removed.] 

[Fig.  83. 


A  viox^v  of  the  interior  of  the  Stomach,  as  given  by  the  removal  of  its  suaterior  panctca ;  1,  ***°P^*^ '  ^f 
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[Fig,  84. 


A  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Stomach  and  Doodenora  in  sita,  the  inferior  portion  of  each  having  been 
removed ;  1, 1,  the  under  side  of  the  liver;  2,  the  gall  bladder;  3, 3,  the  lesser  curvature  and  anterior  faces, 
as  seen  from  below ;  4,  the  rugae,  about  the  cardiac  orifice ;  5,  the  pyloric  orifice ;  6,  the  mgic,  and  thickness 
of  this  orifice ;  7, 7,  the  duodenum;  8,  lower  end  of  the  right  kidney.] 

subjected.  The  muscular  fasciculi  composing  the  human  stomach,  are  so 
disposed  as  to  shorten  its  diameter  in  every  direction ;  and  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  these  bands,  a  great  variety  of  motion  is  induced 
in  this  organ,  sometimes  transversely,  and  at  other  times  longitudinally. 
"  These  motions,"  Dr.  Beaumont  remarks,  "  not  only  produce  a  constant  dis- 
,  turbance  or  churning  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  they  compel  them,  at 
the  same  time,  to  revolve  about  the  interior  from  point  to  point,  and  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other."  In  addition  to  these  movements,  there  is  a  constant 
agitation  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  motions 
of  the  stomach  itself  are  not  performed  on  any  very  exact  plan,  and  are  much 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  ingesta,  the  state  of  the  general  system,  and 
by  other  circumstances.  The  following  is  the  ordinary  course,  however,  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  food.  "  After  passing  the  (Esophageal  ring,  it  moves 
from  right  to  left,  along  the  small  arch ;  thence,  through  the  large  curvature, 
from  leu  to  right.  The  bolus,  as  it  enters  the  cardia,  turns  to  the  left,  passes 
the  aperture,*  descends  into  the  splenic  extremity,  and  follows  the  great 
curvature  towards  the  pyloric  end.  It  then  returns,  in  the  course  of  the 
smaller  curvature,  makes  its  appearance  again  at  the  aperture  in  its  descent 
into  the  great  curvature,  to  perform  similar  revolutions.  These  revolutions 
are  completed  in  from  one  to  three  minutes.  They  are  probably  induced  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  circular  or  transverse  muscles  of  the  stomach.  They 
are  slower  at  first,  than  after  chymification  has  considerably  advanced ;"  at 
which  time  also  there  is  an  increased  impulse  towards  the  pylorus.  It  is 
probable  that,  from  the  very  commencement  of  chymification,  until  the  organ 
becomes  empty,  portions  of  chyme  are  continuaUy  passing  into  the  duodenum ; 
for  the  bulk  of  the  alimentary  mass  progressively  diminishes,  and  this  the 
more  rapidly  as  the  process  is  nearer  its  completion. 

445.  The  accelerated  expulsion  appears  to  be  effected  by  a  peculiar  action 
of  the  trdnsverse  muscles ;  ^nd  especially  of  that  portion  of  them,  which  sur- 
rounds the  stomach  at  about  four  inches  from  its  pyloric  extremity.  This 
band  is  so  forcibly  contracted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  digestive  process,  that  it 
almost  separates  the  two  portions  of  the  stomach  into  a  sort  of  hour-glass  form; 
and  I>r.  B.  states  that  when  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  long  thermometer 
tube  into  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  bulb  was  at  first  gently 

*  The  fistoloas  orifice  in  St.  Martin's  stomach,  throagh  which  these  observatioDs  were 
made. 
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resisted,  then  allowed  to  pass,  and  then  grasped  by  the  muscular  parietes 
beyond,  so  as  to  be  drawn  in :  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  contraction  has 
for  its  object,  to  resist  the  passage  of  solid  bodies  into  the  pyloric  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  at  this  stage  of  digestion,  whilst  the  matter  which  has  been 
reduced  to  the  fluid  form  is  pumped  away  (as  it  were)  by  the  action  of  that 
portion  of  the  viscus.  These  peculiar  motions  continue,  until  the 'stomach  is 
perfectly  empty,  and  not  a  particle  of  food  or  chyme  remains.  Of  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  Nervous  System,  some 
idea  has  been  already  given  (§  235) ;  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned,  how- 
ever, especiaUy  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the  movements  may  be 
checked  or  altered,  by  impressions  transmitted  through  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  stated  by  Brachet  that,  in  some  of  his  experiments  upon  the  Par  Yagum, 
some  hours  after  the  section  of  the  nerve  on  both  sides,  the  surface  only  of  the 
alimentary  mass  was  found  to  have  under^ne  solution,  the  remainder  of  the 
mass  remaining  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  first  ingested ;  and  if  this 
statement  can  be  relied  on,  it  would  appear  that  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
like  those'  of  the  heart,  can  be  readily  aflected  by  a  strong  nervous  impression. 
It  may  be  partly  in  this  manner,  therefore,  and  not  by  acting  upon  the  secre- 
tions alone,  that  strong  Emotions  influence  the  process,  as  they  are  well 
known  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moderate  excitement  of  pleasurable 
emotions  may  be  favourable  to  the  operation,  not  only  by  giving  firmness  and 
regularity  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  thence  promoting  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  increase  of  the  gastric  secretion,  but  also  in  imparting  firm- 
ness and  regularity  to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  stomach. 

IV.  Action  of  the  Intestinal  Tube. 

446.  The  pulpy  substance  to  which  the  aliment  is  reduced,  by  the  me- 
chanical reduction  and  chemical  solution  it  has  undergone  in  the  mouth  and 
stomach,  is  termed  chyme.  The  consistency  of  this  will  of  course  vary  in 
some  degree  with  the  quantity  of  fluid  ingested;  in  general  it  is  gra3rish, 
semifluid,  and  hom(^neous ;  and  possesses  a  slightly  acid  taste,  but  is  other- 
wise insipid.  Dr.  Beaimiont  describes  it  as  varying  in  its  aspect, — ^from  that 
of  cream,  which  it  presents  when  the  food  has  been  of  a  rich  character* — to 
that  of  gruel,  which  it  possesses  when  the  diet  has  been  farinaceous.  The 
passa^  of  the  chjrme  through  the  pyloric  orifice  is  at  first  slow ;  but  when 
the  digestive  process  is  nearly  completed,  it  is  transmitted  in  much  larger 
quantities.  From  the  time  that  the  ingested  matter  enters  the  intestinal 
canal,  it  is  propelled  by  the  simple  peristaltic  action  of  its  muscular  coat,  which 
is  directly  excited  by  the  contact  either  of  this  matter,  or  of  the  secretions 
which  are  mingled  with  it  ;*  and  aU  that  is  not  absorbed  is  thus  conducted  to 
the  rectum,  its  expulsion  from  which  is  due  to  an  action  of  a  distinctly  reflex 
kind,  excited  through  the  nervous  centres  (A  202).  During  its  progress 
through  the  intestiiml  tube,  the  product  of  tne  gastric  operation  undergoes 
very  important  changes.  The  chyme  is  mingled  in  the  duodenimi  with  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  which  effect  an  immediate  alteration  both  in 
its  sensible  and  chemical  properties.  The  nature  of  this  alteration  can  be  best 
estimated,  by  mingling  bile  with  chjrme  removed  from  the  body.  JThis  has 
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was  to  separate  the  ch3rine  into  three  distinct  parts^— e  reddish-brown  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom,— A  whey-coloured  fluid  in  the  centre^ — and  a  creamy 
pellicle  at  the  top.  The  central  portion  is  probably  that  which  is  absorbed  as 
chyle  ;  the  sediment,  partly  consisting  of  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  food,  and 
paray  of  the  biliary  matter  itself,  is  evidently  excrementitious  ;  the  creamy  or 
oily  portion  is  probably  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  appears  as  fetty  matter 
in  the  fluid  drawn  frain  them.  It  is  not  until  the  food  has  passed  the  orifice 
of  the  Ductus  Chc^edochus,  that  the  absorption  of  chyle  begins^ — the  bcteals 
not  being  distributed  upon  the  Stomach,  or  the  higher  part  of  the  Duodenum. 

447.  By  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  their  fluid  portion,  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal  are  conrerted  into  a  mass  of  greater  consistence ;  and  this, 
as  it  advances  through  the  small  intestines,  assumes  more  and  more  of  a  (seal 
character.  A  part  of  the  fasces,  however,  may  be  derived  from  the  secretions 
of  the  enteritic  mucous  membrane,  and  of  its  glandule ;  the  surface  of  the 
former  with  its  simple  follicles,  probably  secretes  nothing  else  than  mucus ; 
but  the  glandtdmj  with  which  it  is  so  thickly  studded,  appear  to  serve  as  the 
channel  for  the  elimination  of  putrescent  matter  frcnn  the  Uood.  lliere  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  a  large  Quantity  of  fluid  is  poured  out  by  these  glanduls, 
when  they  are  in  a  state  of  irritation  from  disease,  or  from  the  stimulus  of  a 
purgative  medicine ;  since  the  amount  of  water  discharged  fnHn  the  bowels  is 
often  much  greater  than  that  which  has  been  ingested,  and  must  be  derived 
from  the  blood. — ^The  secretion  of  the  caecum  has  been  ascertained  to  be  in 
herbivorous  animals,  distinctly  acid  during  digestion  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  food  there  undergoes  a  second  process  analogous  to  that  to 
which  it  has  been  submitted  in  the  stomach,  and  fitted  to  extract  from  it  what- 
ever undissolved  alimentary  matter  it  may  still  contain.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  this  is  the  case  in  Man,  whose  coecum  Tcommonly  termed  the 
appendix  coeci  vermiformis)  is  very  small,  compared  to  tnat  of  most  herbivorous 
animals. 

V.  Nature  of  Chyndjkation. 

448.  The  causes  of  the  reduction  of  the  food  in  the  Stomach  have  long  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  discussion  amount  physiologists ;  and  Various  hypotheses 
have  been  devised  to  account  for  it.  Some  have  compared  the  Stomach  of 
Man  to  the  Gizzard  of  a  fowl,  and  have  supposed  that  tne  trituration  of  the 
food  between  its  walls  was  the  essential  element  in  the  process ;  but  this 
doctrine  is  completely  incixnpatible  with  the  fact,  that  digestible  substances, 
inclosed  in  metallic  balls  with  perforations  in  their  sides,  are  still  dissdved  by 
the  power  of  the  gastric  fluid,  though  the  walls  of  the  stomach  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  them.  Others,  again,  have  imagined  that  the  process  of  digestion 
is  one  of  putrefaction  ;  but  this  idea,  putting  aside  its  inherent  absurdity,  is 
proved  to  be  incorrect  by  the  fact,  that  the  gastric  juice  has  a  decidedly  anti- 
septic quality.  Others,  in  despair  of  obtaining  any  other  solution,  have  attri- 
buted the  operation  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  vital  principle;  forgetting  that, 
as  long  as  the  aliment  remains  within  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  it  can 
no  more  be  the  subject  of  any  peculiarly  vital  process,  than  if  it  were  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  of  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  but  an  internal  reflexion. 
The  theory  of  chemical  solution,  which  was  at  first  regarded  by  many  as  quite 
untenable,  has  been  of  late  years  so  much  strengthened  by  new  facts  and 
arguments,  that  there  now  appears  no  valid  reason  for  withholding  our  assent 
from  it ;  even  though  it  cannot  yet  rive  a  complete  explanation  of  the  complex 
phenomena  in  question.  The  chief  opposition  to  this  theoty  has  arisen  from 
the  difficulty  oi  imagining  that  any  simply  chemical  solvent  should  have  the 
power  of  acting  on  so  great  a  variety  of  substances,  and  of  reducing  them  to 
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a  state  so  homogeneoas.  This  difficulty,  however,  seems  now  in  a  great 
degree  remored,  by  the  discovery  of  the  close  Chemical  relation  that  sub^sists 
between  the  various  substances  of  each  of  the  groups  already  enumerated 
(§  480) ;  which  renders  it  easy  to  conceive  that  the  changes  involved  in  their 
reduction  may  be  of  a  very  simple  character. 

449.  The  first  series  of  facts  which  wiU  he  here  adduced,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  process  of  chymification,  is  that  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Beaumont  upon  the  individual  already  alluded  to  (434).  By 
introducing  a  tube  of  India-rubber  into  the  empty  stomach,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  Gastric  Juice  whenever  he  desired  it ;  for  the  tube  served 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  follicles  to  pour  forth  their  secretion,  and  at  the 
same  time  conveyed  it  away.  This  fluid,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
denied  by  some  physiologists,  is  not  very  unlike  saliva  in  its  appearance ;  it 
is,  however,  distinctly  acid  to  the  taste  ;  and  chemical  analysis  shows  that  it 
contains  a  ccoisiderable  proportion  of  free  muriatic  acid,  and  also  some  acetic 
acid.  The  former  must  evidently  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
muriate  of  soda  contained  in  the  blood,  the  remote  source  of  which  is  the  salt 
ingested  with  the  food.  The  latter  is  an  organic  compound,  probably  formed 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  previous  aHment.  Of 
equal  importance  with  the  free  acids,  is  an  animal  matter,  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  insoluble  in  hot,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  albumen.  Of 
this  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  Besides  these  principal  ingredients,  the 
gastric  fluid  contains  muriates  and  phosphates  of  potass,  soda,  magnesia,  and 
Bme.  It  possesses  the  power  of  coagulating  albumen  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
it  is  powerfully  antiseptic,  checking  the  putrefaction  of  meat ;  and  it  is  efl!ec- 
tually  restorative  of  healthy  action,  when  applied  to  old  foetid  sores  and  foul 
ulcerating  surfaces.  It  may  be  kept  for  many  months,  if  excluded  from  the 
air,  without  becoming  fcBtid. 

[The  most  remarkable  results  of  M.  Blondlot's  investigations*  relate  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  gastric  flaid,  and  different  as  his  conclnsions  may  be  from  those  usually 
received,  yet  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  he  was  enabled  to  collect  in  a  purer  state  than 
any  one  hitherto  has  collected  it,  entitles  his  account  to  every  consideration.  He  very 
carefully  distilled  on  a  sand-bath  8875  grains  of  pure  gastric  fluid  obtained  af^er  feeding 
his  dog  with  faw  meat;  he  repeated  the  distillation,  and  repeated  the  whole  experiment, 
several  times,  with  the  gastric  fluid  of  other  animals  as  well  as  of  the  same  dog,  and  the 
constant  result  was,  that  the  product  of  the  distillation  did  not  once  exhibit  the  slightest 
acid  reaction;  but  the  residue  in  the  retort  was  always  strongly  acid.  It  was  thus  proved 
that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  fluid  cannot  be  either  the  hydrochloric  or  the  acetic,  for  both 
these  are  volatile  at  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  would  have  distilled  over. 

A  further  proof  that  it  is  neither  of  these  nor  lactic  acid,  was  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  no  efitsrvescence  is  produced  when  chalk,  marble,  or  any  other  carbonate  of  lime  is 
added  to  the  gastric  fluid :  and  it  was  this  fact  w^ich  chiefly  led  M.  Blondlot  to  his  con- 
clusion, that  the  true  and  almost  only  source  of  the  acidity  of  beallhv  gastric  fluid  is  the 
presence  of  superphosphate  and  biphosphate  of  lime.  The  evideflft  which  he  gives  in 
addition  to  the  above  is :  1st.  There  is  no  acid  salt,  except  this  superphosphate  of  lime 
which  could  retain  its  acidity  and  remain  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  lime  without 
exciting  decomposition ;  2d.  Sulphuric  acid,  added  to  gastric  fluid,  produces  an  abundant 

?recipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  oxalic  acid  a  similar  one  of  oxalate  of  lime.  3d* 
otash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime-water,  produce  abundant  precipitates  of  neutral  phos- 
phate of  lime.  4th.  The  calcined  ash  of  giEtstric  fluid  was  not  deliquescent,  was  dissolved 
without  efferveBcence  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  which  it  formed  chloride 
of  calcium;  it  had,  therefore,  contained  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  the  excess  of  the  acid 
having  been  decomposed  in  the  calcination. 

The  general  conclusion  of  his  analysis  is,  that  the  gastric  fluid  is  composed  of  ninety- 
nine  parts  of  water,  with  one  part  of  superpho|sphate  of  lime,  superphosphate  of  am- 
monia, chloride  of  sodium,  mucus,  an  aromatic,  and  a  peculiar  prmciple.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  gastric  fluid  of  several  animals. — M.  C] 

450.  The  Gastric  Juice  obtained  frwn  the  stomach,  was  found  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont to  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  variotis  kinds  of  alimentary  substances, 

*  Traits  Analy^que  de  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1C|^. 
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when  these  were  submitted  to  its  action  at  a  constant  temperatnre  of  100° 
(which  is  about  that  of  the  stomach),  and  were  frequently  agitated.  The 
solution  appeared  to  be  in  all  respects  as  perfect  as  that  which  naturally  takes 
place  in  the  stomach ;  but  required  a  longer  time.  This  is  readily  accounted 
for,  when  we  remember  that  no  ordinary  a^tation  can  produce  the  same  ef^t 
with  the  curious  movements  of  the  stomach ;  and  that  the  continual  removal 
from  its  cavity  of  the  matter  which  has  been  already  dissolved,  must  aid  the 
operation  of  the  solvent  on  the  remainder.  The  following  is  one  out  of  many 
experiments  detailed  by  Dr.  Beaumont.  **'At  Hi  o'clock,  a,  m.,  after  having 
kept  the  lad  fasting  for  17  hours,  I  introduced  a  gum-elastic  tube,  and  drew  on 
one  ounce  of  pure  gastric  liquor,  unmixed  with  any  other  matter,  except  a 
small  proportion  of  mucus,  into  a  three-ounce  vial.  1  then  took  a  solid  piece 
of  boiled  recently-salted  beef,  weighing  three  drachms,  and  put  it  into  the 
li(juor  in  the  vial ;  corked  the  vial  tight,  and  placed  it  in  a  saucepan  filled 
with  water,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  100^,  and  kept  at  that  point  on  a 
nicely-regulated  sand-bath.  In  forty  minutes,  digestion  had  distinctly  ccan- 
menced  over  the  surfieu^e  of  the  meat.  In  fifty  minutes,  the  fluid  had  become 
quite  opaque  and  cloudy ;  the  external  texture  began  to  separate  and  become 
loose.  In  sixty  minutes,  chyme  began  to  form.  At  1  o'clock,  p.  m.,  (digestion 
having  progressed  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  the  last  half-hourj,  me  cel- 
lular texture  seemed  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  leaving  the  muscular  fiores  loose 
and  unconnected,  floating  about  in  fine  small  shreds,  very  tender  and  soft.  At 
3  o'clock,  the  muscular  fibres  had  diminished  one-half  since  the  last  exami- 
nation. At  five  o'clock  they  were  nearly  all  digested;  a  few  fibres  only 
remaining.  At  7  o'clock  the  muscular  texture  was  completely  broken  down, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  smaU  fibres  could  be  seen  floating  in  the  fluid.  At  9 
o'clock  every  part  of  the  meat  was  completely  digested.  The  gastric  juice, 
when  taken  from  the  stomach,  was  as  clear  and  transparent  as  water.  The 
mixture  in  the  vial  was  now  about  the  colour  of  whey.  After  standing  at  rest 
a  few  minutes,  a  fine  sediment  of  the  colour  of  the  meat  subsided  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vial.  A  piece  of  beef,  exactly  similar  to  that  placed  in  the  vial,  was 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  through  the  aperture,  at  the  same  time.  At  12 
o'clock  it  was  withdrawn,  and  found  to  be  as  little  afiected  by  digestion  as  that 
in  the  vial ;  there  was  little  or  no  diflerence  in  their  appearance.  It  was 
returned  to  the  stomach ;  and,  on  the  string  being  drawn  out  at  1  o'clock,  p. 
M.,  the  meat  was  found  to  be  all  completely  digested  and  gone.  The  efiect  of 
the  rastric  juice  on  the  piece  of  meat  suspended  in  the  stomach  was  exactly 
similar  to  that  in  the  vial,  only  more  rapid  after  the  first  half-hour,  and  sooner 
completed.  Digestion  commenced  on,  and  was  confined  to,  the  surface  entirely 
in  both  situations.  Agitation  accelerated  the  solution  in  the  vial,  by  removing 
the  coat  that  was  ^;ested  on  the  surface,  enveloping  the  remainder  of  the  meat 
in  the  gastric  fluio,  and  giving  this  fluid  access  to  the  undigested  portions."* 
451.  Many  variations  were  made  in  other  experiments,  some  of  which 
strikingly  displayed  the  eflects  of  thorough  mastication  in  aiding  both  natural 
an^  artincial  digestion.  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting results  of  these  experiments.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  aflbrding 
some  approximation  to  the' relative  solubility  of  difl!erent  kinds  of  aliment ;  but 
a  more  accurate  series  of  experiments,  conaucted  with  an  express  view  to  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  albumen  formed  in  each  case,  is  still  required 
for  this  purpose.  The  proportion  of  gastric  juice  to  aliment,  in  artificial  diges- 
tion, was  generally  calculated  at  one  ounce  of  the  former  to  one  drachm  of  the 
latter.  In  several  of  the  experiments,  the  limited  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
solvent  was  very  evident ;  its  character  thus  corresponding  exactly  with  that 
of  ordinary  chemical  agents.  ^ 

*  Experiments  3  and  3,  of  First  Series. 
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Mean  Time  of  ChymificaHan. 


InSloinMh.             1 

InVialt. 

ARTICLES  OF  DIET. 

Preparation. 

H.   M. 

R.    M. 

Beef,  with  salt  only 
Beef.8teak 

Boiled 

2-45 

Boiled 

9-30 

Broiled 

3-    0 

Masticated 

8- 15 

Beef^  fresh,  lean,  dry 
Beef,  old.  hard,  salted 
Mutton,  nesh 

Roasted 

3-30 

Roasted 

7-45 

Boiled 

4- 15 

Broiled 

3-    0 

Masticated 

6-45 

Do.        do. 

Boiled 

3-    0 

Do.        do. 

Roasted 

3-  15 

Lamb,  fresh 

Broiled 

2-30 

Venison  steak 

Broiled 

1-35 

Pork,  recently  salted 

Raw 

3-    0 

Raw 

8-30 

Do.'             do. 

Fried 

4- 15 

Do.              do. 

BoUed 

4-30 

Masticated 

6-30 

Pork,  fax  and  lean 

Roasted 

5- 15 

Pig,  sucking 

Roasted 

2*30 

Veal,  fresh 

Broiled 

4-    0 

Do.      do. 

Fried 

4*30 

liver,  beef's,  fresh 
Heart,  animal 

Broiled 

2-    0 

Cut  fine 

6-30 

Fried 

4-    0 

Entire  piece 

13-30 

Brains,  animal 

Boiled 

1-45 

Boiled 

4-30 

Pig^s  feet,  soused 

Boiled 

1-    0 

Tnpe,  soused 

BoUed 

1-    0 

i«8,  whipped 

Raw 
Raw 

1-30 
2-    0 

Whipped 
Raw 

4-    0 
4- 15 

Do.     do. 

Soft  boiled 

3-    0 

Soft  boUed 

6- 13 

Do.     do. 

Hard  boiled 

3-30 

Hard  boiled 

8-    0 

Do.     do. 

Roasted 

2- 15 

Do.     do. 

Fried 

3-30 

Turkey,  wild 

Roasted 

2-18 

Do.       domestic 

Roasted 

2-30 

Goose,  wild 

Roasted 

2-30 

Ducks,  domestic 

Roasted 

4-    0 

Fowls,        do. 

Boiled 

4-    0 

Do.           do. 

Roasted 

4-    0 

Ducks,  wild 

Roasted 

4-30 

Trout,  salmon,  fresh 
Cod-fish,  cured,  dry 

Boiled 

1-30 

Boiled 

3-30 

Boiled 

2-    0 

Boiled 

5-    0 

Salmon,  salted 

Boiled 

4-    0 

Boiled 

7-45 

Oysters,  fresh 
Do.        do. 

Raw 

2-55 

Raw,  entire 

7-30 

Stewed 

3-30 

Stewed 

8-25 

Sago 

Boiled 

1-45 

Boiled 

,    3- 15 

Tapioca 

Cabbage,  with  vinegar 

Boiled 

2-    0 

Boiled 

3-20 

Raw 

2-    0 

Shaved 

10- 15 

Do.              do. 

Boiled 

4-30 

Boiled 

20-    0 

Beans 

Boiled 

2-30 

Parsnips 

Boiled 

2-30 

Mashed 

6-45 

Potatoes 

Roasted 

2-30 

Bread,  wheat,  fresh 

Baked 

3-30 

Masticated 

i      4-30 

Potatoes 

Boiled 

3-30 

Mashed 

8-30 

Chicken-soup 

Boiled 

3-    0 

Soup,  beef,  vegetables  and  bread 

Boiled 

4-    0 

Gelatin 

Boiled 

1     2-30 

Boil^ 

4-45 
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452.  That  the  foregoing  table  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximative,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  surotantiated  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  the  rapidity  of  diges- 
tion varies  greatly  according  to  the  quantity  eaten,  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  previous  exercise,  the  interval  since  the  preceding  meal,  the  state  of  health 
and  of  the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  mind.  In  scarcely  any  of  the 
experiments  have  these  circimistances  been  carefully  noted ;  and,  as  Dr.  B. 
himself  remarks,  "the  only  way  of  insuring  minuteness  and  accuracy,  as  to 
the  relative  digestibility  of  difierent  kinds  of  diet,  would  be  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  gastric  juice,  in  a  series  of  experiments,  first  on  one  article  of  diet,  and 
then  on  another,  repeating  and  adapting  them  to  meet  all  the  various  condi- 
tions of  the  stomach,  and  the  vicissitudes  and  irregularities  of  the  system,  until 
the  whole  range  should  be  completed,— -a  Herculean  task,  which  it  would  take 
years  to  accomplish."  Some  important  inferences,  however,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  results.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  the  nesh  of  wild 
animals  is  more  easy  of  digestion  than  that  of  the  domesticated  races  which 
approach  them  most  nearly.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  that  is  mixed  up  with  the  flesh  of  the  former, 
whilst  that  oi  the  latter  is  largely  pervaded  by  it.  For  it  appears  from  Dr. 
B.'s  experiments,  that  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  any  substance  which  is 
difficult  of  digestion,  interferes  with  the  solution  of  food  that  would  otherwise 
be  soon  reduced.  It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  beef  is  more  speedily  reduced 
than  mutton,  and  mutton  sooner  than  either  veal  or  pork.  Fowls  are  far  from 
possessing  the  digestibiUty  that  is  ordinarily  imputed  to  them ;  but  turkey  is,  of 
all  kinds  of  flesh  except  venison,  the  most  soluble.  Dr.  B.  has  also  ascertained 
that  moderate  exercise  facilitates  digestion,  though  severe  and  fatiguing  exercise 
retards  it.  If  even  moderate  exercise  be  taken  immediately  after  slJiiU  meal, 
however,  it  is  probably  rather  injurious  than  beneficial;  but  if  an  hour  be  per- 
mitted to  elapse,  or  if  the  quantity  of  food  taken  has  been  small,  it  is  of  decided 
benefit. 

453.  The  presence  of  Bile  in  the  stomach  has  been  regarded  by  some  phy- 
siologists as  an  ordinary  occurrence  during  digestion ;  but  according  to  Dr.  B. 
this  is  not  the  case,  except  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  organ,  or  after  a  long 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  fat  or  oily  food.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  con- 
version of  such  food  may  be  aided  by  the  bile,  the  free  alkali  of  which  will 
have  a  chemical  operation  upon  it.  Dr.  A.  Combe  suggests  whether  the 
circumstance  of  the  peculiar  digestibility  of  a  piece  of  fat  bacon  in  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  bile  in  the 
stomach  in  this  condition. — ^Dr.  B.'s  experiments  further  show  that  bidk  is  as 
necessary  for  healthy  digestion,  as  the  presence  of  the  nutrient  principle  itself. 
This  fact  has  been  long  known  by  experience  to  unciviUzed  nations.  The 
ICamschatdales,  for  example,  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  earth  or  saw-dust  with 
the  train-oil,  on  which  alone  they  are  frequently  reduced  to  live.  The  Ved- 
dahs,  or  wild  hunters  of  Ceylon,  on  the  same  principle,  mingle  the  pounded 
fibres  of  soft  and  decayed  wood  with  the  honey,  on  which  they  feed  when 
meat  is  not  to  be  had ;  and  on  one  of  them  being  asked  the  reason  of  the  prac- 
tice, he  replied,  "  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  know  that  the  belly  must  be  filled." 
It  is  further  shown  by  Dr.  B.,  that  soups  and  fluid  diet  are  not  more  readily 
chymified  than  solid  aliment,  and  are  not  alone  fit  for  the  support  of  the  system ; 
and  this,  also,  is  conformable  to  the  well-known  results  of  experience ;  for  a 
dyspeptic  patient  will  frequently  reject  chicken-broth,  when  he  can  retain  solid 
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which  the  food  is  dissolved  in  the  Gastric  fluid  is  of  a  purely  Chemical  nature, 
since  it  takes  place  out  of  the  living  hody  as  well  as  in  it, — allowance  being 
made  for  the  difference  in  its  physical  condition.  That  the  natural  process  of 
digestion  is  imitated,  when  the  food  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  in  a  vial,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  disintegration  of  its  particles,  but  as 
to  the  change  of  character  which  they  are  made  to  undergo,  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  artificial  chyme  thus  formed  exhibits  the  same  changes  as  the 
real  chyme,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  bile  (§  446).  The  process 
of  digestion,  however,  may  be  freely  conceded  to  be  vital,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  agency  of  a  secreted  product,  which  vitally^alone  (so  far  t 
at  least  as  we  at  present  know)  can  elaborate ;  and  all  for  which  it  is  here 
contended  is,  that,  when  this  product  is  once  formed,  it  has  an  agency  upon 
the  alimentary  matter,  which,  though  not  yet  fully  understood,  is  conformable, 
in  all  that  is  known  of  its  operation,  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemistry.  Thus, 
Digestion  is  conformable  to  Chemical  solution,— ^r«/,  in  the  assistance  which 
both  derive  from  the  minute  division  of  the  solids  submitted  to  it ; — secondly, 
in  the  assistance  which  both  derive  from  the  successive  addition  of  small  por- 
tions of  the  comminuted  solid  to  the  solvent  fluid,  and  from  the  thorough  inter- 
mixture of  the  two  by  continual  agitation; — thirdly,  in  the  limitation  of  the 
quantity  of  food  on  which  a  given  amount  of  gastric  juice  can  operate,  which 
is  precisely  the  case  with  chemical  solvents  ;—/(mr/A/y,  in  the  assistance 
which  both  derive  from  an  elevation  of  temperature,* — ^the  beneficial  influence 
of  heat  being  only  limited,  in  the  case  of  digestion,  by  its  tendency  to  produce 
decomposition  of  the  gastric  fluid;— ;/|^A/y,  in  the  difl!erent  action  of  the  same 
solvent  upon  the  various  solids  submitted  to  it. 

465.  We  have  now  to  inquire  what  information  has  been  obtained,  with 
regard  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  organic  principle,  which  performs  so 
important  a  part  in  the  di^stive  process.  It  may  be  considered  a  well-esta- 
blished fact,  that  diluted  acids  alone  have  no  power  of  chymifying  alimentary 
substances,  although  capable  of  partially  dissolving  some  of  them;  but  that 
their  presence  in  the  gastric  fluid  is  essential  to  its  efilectual  action.  Thus 
MuUer  states  that,  when  small  pieces  of  meat,  or  small  cubes  of  coagulated 
white  of  egg,  have  been  macerated  for  some  time  in  equal  quantities  of  much- 
diluted  muriatic,  acetic,  tartaric,  and  oxalic  acids,  a  precipitate  or  turbidity 
may  be  produced  by  the  ordinary  re-agents ;  but  that  the  masses  are  not  per- 
ceptibly changed,  the  cubes  of  coagulated  white  of  egg  preserving  their  angles 
and  edges  for  weeks.  Small  pieces  of  meat  were  also  placed  in  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  which 
would  set  free  muriatic  acid ;  without  the  change  being  perceptibly  accele- 
rated. From  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Eberle  and  Schwann,  however, 
it  appears  that,  although  acids  alone  have  so  little  power  of  digesting  food, 
they  act  energetically  when  combined  with  mucus  of  the  stomach.t  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  these  experiments.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fourth  stomach  of  the  calf,  being  dissected  from  the  other  coats,  and  washed 
with  cold  water  until  it  no  longer  gives  evidence  of  containing  a  free  acid,  is 
macerated  in  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid ;  and  after  some  time,  the 

*  The  influence  of  temperatare  is  remarkably  shown  in  some  of  Dr.  B.'s  experiments. 
He  found  that  the  gastric  juice  had  scarcely  any  influence  on  the  food  submitted  to  it, 
vrben  the  bottle  was  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  instead  of  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
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liquor  being  filtered  is  found  to  have  the  property  of  reducing  most  alimentary 
substances,  submitted  to  its  action  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature ;  even 
though  the  membrane  have  been  previoudy  dried.  Pieces  of  meat  and  of 
hard-boiled  egg  are  softened  within  twelve  hours ;  and  they  disappear  almost 
entirely  after  twelve  hours  more :  the  fluid  acquires  a  peculiar  sourish  odour, 
which  is  not,  however,  of  a  putrescent  character.  When  the  fluid  is  not 
acidulated,  it  is  found  to  have  no  more  solvent  power  than  simple  water  would 
have.  It  was  stated  by  Schwann,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  the 
quantity  of  free  acid  remains  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  digestive  process  as  it 
was  at  its  commencement;  whence  he  inferred,  that  the  acid  do^  not  enter 
into  combination  with  the  substances  dissolved:  but  this  was  probably  an 
error,  resulting  from  the  weakness  of  the  organic  base  with  which  the  acid 
combines. 

456.  The  active  agent  in  the  process  appears  to  be  an  organic  compound, 
to  which  the  name  o(  pepsin  has  been  given.  The  properties  of  this  have 
been  investigated  by  Wasmann,  who  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  an 
isolated  state  ;*  his  observations  were  made  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  the  Pi^,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of  Man.  When  this  mem- 
brane is  digested  m  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  from  85°  to  05°,  many  other 
matters  are  removed  from  it  besides  pepsin;  but  if  this  water  be  removed,  and 
the  digestion  be  continued  with  fresh  water  in  the  cold,  very  Httle  but  pepsin 
is  then  taken  up.  Pepsin  appears  to  be  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  when 
its  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remains  a  brown,  grayish,  viscid 
mass,  with  the  odour  of  ^lue,  and  having  the  appearance  of  an  extract.  The 
solution  of  this  in  water  is  turbid,  and  still  possesses  a  portion  of  the  charac- 
teristic power  of  pepsin,  but  greatly  reduced.  When  stronsr  alcohol  is  added 
to  a  fresh  solution  of  pepsin,  the  latter  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks,  which 
may  be  collected  on  a  niter,  and  produce  a  gray  compact  mass  when  dried. 
Pepsin  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  many  acids,  forming  compounds 
which  still  redden  Htmus  paper;  and  it  is  when  thus  united  with  acetic  and 
muriatic  acids,  that  its  solvent  powers  are  the  greatest.  **  In  regard  to  the 
solvent  power  of  pepsin  for  coagulated  albumen,  it  was  observed  by  M.  Was- 
mann that  a  Uquid  which  contains  17-10,000ths  of  acetate  of  pepsin,  and  6 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  ounce,  possesses  a  very  sensible  solvent  power, 
so  that  it  will  dissolve  a  thin  slice  of  coagulated  albumen  in  the  course  of  6  ox 
8  hours'  digestion.  With  12  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  ounce,  the  white 
of  e^g  is  mssolved  in  2  hours.  A  liquid  which  contains  i  gr.  of  acetate  of 
pepsin,  and  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  and  white  of  egg  are  alternately  added, 
so  long  as  the  latter  dissolves,  is  capable  of  dissolving  210  grains  of  coagulated 
white  of  egg  at  a  temperature  between  05°  and  104°.  It  would  appear,  from 
such  experiments,  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  true  solvent,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  pepsin  is  limited  to  that  of  disposing  the  white  of  egg  to  dissolve 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  when  alone  dissolves  white  of  egs  by  ebulli- 
tion, just  as  it  does  under  the  influence  of  pepsin;  from  which  it  follows  that 
pepsin  replaces  the  efiect  of  a  high  temperature,  which  is  not  possible  in  the 
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dissolve  in  a  dilute  acid  contaiainp;  pepsin.  M.  Wasmann  has  remarked  that 
the  pepsin  of  the  stomach  of  the  pig  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  to  coagu- 
late milk,  although  the  pepsin  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  possesses  it  in  a 
very  high  degree ;  from  which  he  is  led  to  suppose,  that  the  power  of  the 
latter  depends  upon  a  particular  modification  of  pepsin,  or  perhaps  upon 
another  substance  accompanpnff  it,  which  ceases  to  be  formed  when  the 
young  animal  is  no  longer  nourished  by  the  milk  of  its  mother."* — It  appears 
from  the  recent  inquiries  of  Liebig  and  others,  that  the  solvent  principle  is  a 
protein-compound  in  a  state  of  change ;  and  that,  like  ferments  in  general,  it 
possesses  the  property  of  exciting  change  in  other  substances,  with  which  it  is 
brouirht  in  contact. — Hence  we  should  regard  the  Digestive  process,  as  result- 
ing from  the  combined  actions  of  Fermentation  and  Chemical  solution ; — the 
alimentary  substances  being  first  made  to  undergo  an  incipient  fermentation, 
by  the  agency  of  the  pepsin,  which  so  alters  their  condition,  as  to  dispose  them 
to  solution  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids,  with  which  they  form  definite 
chemical  compounds.  This  view  harmonizes  completely  with  the  fact  just 
stated,r— that  a  small  quantity  of  pepsin  will  perform  its  part  in  the  digestion 
of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  aliment,  which  is  analogous  to  what  we  know  of 
the  action  of  true  ferments ; — whilst  only  a  definite  Quantity  can  be  dissolved 
in  a  limited  amount  of  acid,  which  is  the  case  with  all  acts  of  proper  chemical 
solution. 

467.  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Digestive  process  has  lately- 
received  another  important  addition  from  the  discovery,  that  the  chief  proxi- 
mate principles  of  the  animal  tissues,  and  those  which  have  been  regarded  as 
most  nutritious  among  vegetables,  have  almost  identicaUy  the  same  chemical 
composition.  This  conformity  wiU  appear  from  the  following  comparative 
analysis,  lately  executed  in  the  laboratory  of  Liebig. 
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The  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  all  these  substances,  is  that  of  8  equi- 
valents of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  They  differ  slightly  in  the  quantity 
of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  which  they  contain ;  but  agree  in  many  otner  im- 
portant chemiccJ  properties.  Thus,  they  aU  dissolve,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in 
concentrated  muriatic  acid ;  and  the  solutions,  kept  for  a  time  at  a  pretty  high 
temperature,  first  assume  a  beautiful  lilac,  and  then  a  rich  violet-blue  colour. 
At  tnis  stage  of  the  decomposition,  each  of  the  three  substances  reacts  in  the 
same  way  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  other  reagents.  The  parallel  vege- 
table principles  are  vegetable  fibrin  (a  constituent  of  gluten  first  properly  dis- 
tinguished by  Liebig),  gluten  itself,  vegetable  albumen,  and  legumin ;  this  last 
is  termed  by  Liebiff  vegetable  casein,  from  its  holding  the  same  relation  to 
vegetable  albumen  mat  animal  casein  does  to  animal  albumen.  The  following 
is  the  elementary  composition  of  these  substances : — 

•  Graham,  op.  ciU  [Am.  Ed.  p.  696  ] 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  azotized  vegetable  principles  may  be  converted  into 
those  organic  compounds  which  have  been  ordinarily  considered  as  peculiar 
to  animals,  without  any  essential  change  in  their  chemical  composition. 

468.  When  Albumen  or  Fibrin  is  dissolved  in  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potass,  and  is  heated  to  about  120^,  the  small  portions  of  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  it  contains  are  separated  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  potass  and 
sulphuret  of  potassium ;  and  when  this  solution  is  saturated  with  acetic  acid, 
a  gelatinous  substance  is  precipitated,  which  is  the  same  in  aspect  and  consti- 
tution, whether  obtained  from  fibrin  or  albumen.  To  this  the  term  Protein 
has  been  given.  After  being  washed,  it  is  stiU  gelatinous,  of  a  grayish  colour, 
and  semi-transparent;  when  dried,  it  is  yellowish,  hard,  easily  pulverized, 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and,  like  fibrin  and  albumen,  it  is 
not  fusible  by  heat  without  decomposition.  The  formula  for  Protein,  accord- 
ing to  Mulder,  is, — 40  Carbon,  31  Hydrogen,  6  Nitrogen,  12  Oxygen.*  It 
may  be  obtained  equally  well  from  the  globulin  of  blood,  from  the  casein  of 
milk, and  from  vegetable  albumen;  whence  it  is  evident  that  these  substances 
are  all  to  be  redded  as  modifications  of  a  common  principle.  The  nature  of 
these  modifications  may  be  partly  understood  from  the  fact  that  Protein  unites, 
according  to  strictly  chemical  principles,  with  many  inorganic  substances; 
forming  new  compound  acids  when  combining  with  acids ;  and  acting  in  some 
decree  as  an  acid,  when  brought  into  relation  with  bases,  such  as  the  oxides 
of  lead  and  silver,  of  which  one  atom  combines  with  10  of  protein.  Viewed 
as  chemical  compounds,  fibrin  and  albumen  may  be  regarded  as  the  products 
of  the  union  of  protein  with  definite  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
The  following  are  their  formulae,  according  to  Mulder. 

Fibrin,  and  the  albumen  of  eggs     .     10  Pro.  +  1  Sulph.  +  J  Phos. 
Albumen  of  Serum 10  Pro.  +  2  Sulph.  +  i  Phos. 

460.  From  these  facts,  taken  in  combination  with  those  aLready  mentioned, 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  process  of  Digestion 
(strictly  so  called)  is  one  of  a  purely  Chemical  nature.  The  conversion  of  the 
azotized  animal  and  vegetable  substances  into  Albumen,  can  scarcely  be  viewed 
in  any  other  light ;  for  the  change  of  form  and  of  external  characters  is  in  no 
instance  so  great  as  that  which  starch  and  gum  undergo  during  their  con- 
version into  sugar,  which  is  well  known  to  be  of  a  strictly  chemical  nature. 
The  albumen  thus  formed  is  dissolved  in  the  water  that  has  been  ingested, 
and  in  the  gastric  secretion;  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  in^edients  of  chyle.     According  to  Dr.  Prout,  the  albumen 
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water.  "The  solid  and  tenacious  albumen  is  thus  reduced  to  the  weakest 
possible  statey — to  the  state  as  it  were  of  infiEmcy ;  in  short,  to  a  state  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  weak  sugars  and  other  organic  compounds,  as  compared 
with  the  strong  and  perfect  vaneties  of  the  same  substances."  * 

460.  In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Digestive  process  upon  the  non-azotized 
vegetable  matters,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  saccharine  compounds,  less  cer- 
tain information  has  been  obtained.  As  already  stated  (§  430)  it  seems  to  be 
the  prevalent  beUef  of  Chemists  of  the  present  day,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
undergoing  conversion  into  protein-compounds.  By  Dr.  Prout,  however,  it  is 
distinctly  asserted  that,  where  no  azotized  matter  existed  in  the  food,  (the  ani-' 
mal  beingr  fed,  for  example,  upon  pure  starch,)  and  where  no  albumen  was 
found  in  die  stomach,  that  principle  was  distinctly  traceable  in  the  contents  of 
the  duodenum,  afler  the  admixture  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids.  Still 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  such  a  conversion  takes  place;  for  the 
albumen  miffht  have  been  derived  from  the  blood  circulating  in  the  walls  of 
the  cavity,  the  fluid  portion  of  which  would  naturally  undergo  an  interchange 
with  the  thick  ^ummy  solution  in  the  intestine,  by  a  process  of  Endosmose. 
By  Dr.  Proutt  it  is  supposed  that,  "under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  azote 
is  principally  furnished  by  a  highly  azotized  substance  (organized  urea?) 
secreted  from  the  blood,  either  into  the  stomach  or  duodenum4  or  into  both  these 
locaUties ;  and  that  the  portion  of  the  blood  thus  deprived  of  its  azote  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  mass  of  blood  by  the  liver,  as  one  of  the  conistituents 
of  the  bile ;  which  secretion,  as  a  whole,  is  remarkably  deficient  in  azote." 
As  the  Saccharine  principles  cannot  be  distinctly  recognized  either  in  the 
blood  or  chyle  (in  a  state  of  health),  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  absorbed 
without  undergoing  conversion.  Their  simplest  transformation  is  into  lactic 
acid;  which  may  probably  be  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach,  by  the 
blood-vessels  of  its  villi.  But  there  is  evidence  that  they  may  be  also  con- 
verted into  oleaginous  compounds;  and  they  probably  tona  a  considerable 
part  of  the  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  chyle,  the  quantity  of  which  seems 
often  greater  than  that  pre-existing  in  the  food.  The  possibihty  of  such  a 
conversion  (which  has  l^en  denied  by  some  eminent  chemists),  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  by  the  careful  repetition  of  the  old  experiment  of  Huber ; 
who  showed  that  Bees,  when  fed  upon  honey  alone,  have  the  power  of  form- 
ing wax  to  an  amount  much  greater  than  that  which  the  honey  contained. 
The  oleaginous  compounds  forming  part  of  the  food  are  probably  absorbed  as 
such ;  and,  in  common  with  those  produced  by  the  transformation  just  de- 
scribed, are  either  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  respiratory  process,  or  are 
deposited  as  fat.  The  question  whether  they  can  ever,  by  any  addition  of 
highly-azotized  matter,  be  converted  into  protein-compounds,  and  thus  be 
apphed  to  the  nutrition  of  the  azotized  tissues,  still,  in  the  Author's  opinion, 
remains  undecided;  although  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  speak  quite 
decidedly  upon  the  impossibihty  of  such  transformation. 

VI.  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Absorption. 

461.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mucous  membrane  is  capable 
of  absorbing  by  its  whole  surface,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  this  funo 
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VeMels  of  an  IntMtinal  ViUiu  of  a  Hanj  from  a 
diy  preparation  by  DGllinger;  1,  1,  veins  filled 
with  white  injectioa;  2,  8,  arteries  ii^ecied  red. 
Magnified  about  45  diameters. 


▲,  apex  of  intestinal  rillos  from  the  doodennm 
of  human  female;  B,  a  mesh  of  the  vascular  net- 
work, 1, 1,  filled  up  with  delicate  cellular  tiMue,  S. 
Msgnified  about  45  diameters.    (AAer  Wagner.) 


Man  they  are  commonly  cylindrical  or  nearly  so;  but  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals  they  are  spread  out  into  broader  laminas  at  their  base,  and  are  con- 
nected together  so  as  to  form  ridges  or  folds.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
the  villi  were  not  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  however,  that  in  each  villus  there  is  a  minute  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  of 
which  the  larger  branches  may  even  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  when  they 
are  distended  with  blood.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  through  these 
capillaries  takes  place  the  absorptioa  of  fluid  from  the  digestive  cavity,  which 
will  be  immediately  stated  to  convey  a  portion  of  their  contents  directly  into 
the  veins  (§  463).  The  Lacteal  vessels,  which  are  distributed  upon  the  walls 
of  the  intestine,  but  not  upon  those  of  the  stomach, 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  villi  of  the  former ;  each 
lacteal  tube  commencing,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tissue  of  a  villus.  The  accompanying  figure 
represents  the  appearance  offered  by  the  incipient 
lacteals  in  the  villi  of  the  jejunum  of  a  young  man, 
who  had  been  bunjr  soon  after  taking  a  full  meal  of 
farinaceous  food.  The  lacteal  that  issued  from  each 
villosity  arose  by  several  smaller  branches,  in  some  of 
which  free  extremities  could  be  traced,  whilst  others 
anastomozed  with  each  other.     It  is  certain  that  the 
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enclosed  in  a  very  delicate  membrane  (analogous  to  that  which  lies  under  the 
epidermis  and  epithelium  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  (§  640) ;  and 
that  when  digestion  is  not  going  on,  they  are  covered  by  an  epithelium.  The 
space  between  the  reticulations  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  towards 
the  extremity  of  each  villus,  is  occupied,  whilst  the  absorption  of  chyle  is 
taking  place,  by  a  number  of  spherical  vesicles  or  cells,  varying  in  diameter 
from  the  1-lOOOth  to  l-2000th  of  an  inch,  and  containing  an  opiQescent  fluid. 
At  the  part  where  the  vesicles  approach  the  granular  texture  of  the  substance 
of  the  viUus,  minute  granular  or  oily  particles  are  seen.  When  the  intestine 
contains  no  more  ch3rme,  the  vesicles  disappear  almost  entirely,  the  lacteak 
empty  themselves,  and  the  villi  become  flaccid;  the  epithelium,  which  had 
fallen  ofi*  during  the  process  of  Absorption,  is  then  renewed.  The  vesicles  at 
the  extremities  of  the  villi  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
cellSf  whose  lives  have  but  a  very  brief  duration,  selecting  from  the  materials 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  viUi,  and  appropriating  these  to  their  own 
growth,  then  liberating  them,  by  solution  or  disruption  of  the  cell-wall,  in  a 
situation  where  they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteats. 

402.  In  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the  function  of  Nutritive  Absorption 
is  performed  by  the  Lacteals  and  by  the  Venous  System  respectively,  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  When  the  Absorbent  vessels 
were  first  discovered,  and  their  functional  importance  perceived,  it  was  ima- 
gined that  the  introduction  of  alimentary  fluid  into  the  vascular  system  took 
place  by  them  alone.  A  slight  knowledge  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  however, 
might  have  sufficed  to  correct  this  error ;  since  no  lacteals  exist  in  the  Inver- 
tebrated  animals,  the  function  of  Absorption  being  performed  by  the  Mesenteric 
veins  alone ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  veins  do  possess  the  power  of 
absorption :  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  they  should  not  exercise 
this  power  in  Vertebrated  ammals  also,  since  their  disposition  on  the  walls  of 
the  intestinal  cavity  is  evidently  favourable  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
introduction  of  a  new  and  distinct  system  of  vessels  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  must  have  some  special  purpose ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
absorption  of  nutritive  matter  is  that  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  designed. 
The  fluid  found  in  the  lacteals  is  almost  invariably  the  same ;  l>^ing  that  to 
which  the  name  chyle  has  been  applied,  and  which  may^  be  regarded  as  im- 
perfectly elaborated  blood.  It  appears  from  the  uniformity  of  its  composition, 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  diversity  of  the  food  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  that  the  lacteals  have  in  some  deme  the  power  of  selecting  the  par- 
ticles of  which  it  is  composed;  and  that,  whilst  they  take  up  such  a  proportion 
of  each  class  of  alimentary  materials,  as  will  rightly  blend  with  the  rest  in 
the  nutritious  fluid,  they  reject  not  only  the  remainder,  but  also  (for  the  most 
part  at  least)  any  other  ingredients  which  may  be  contained  in  the  fluid  of  the 
intestines.  Such  may  be  stated  as  the  general  result  of  the  experiments  that 
have  been  made  to  determine  their  function;  though  it  is  unquestionable  that 
extraneous  substances,  especially  of  a  saline  nature,  occasionaUy  find  their 
way  into  this  system  of  vessels.  This  may  not  improbably  be  due  to  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  size  and  form  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  such  substances, 
with  those  of  the  materials  normally  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.* — ^From  Mr. 
G^oodsir's  observations,  it  would  appear  that  the  power  of  selection  is  a  pecu- 
liar vital  endowment  of  the  ceUs  at  the  extremities  of  the  villi,  rather  than  of 
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the  lacteals ;  and  it  appears  strictly  analogous  to  the  property  which  is  pos* 
sessed  by  the  different  cells  of  Plants,  of  selecting,  from  the  pabulum  common 
to  all  of  them,  the  materials  requisite  for  the  elaboration  of  their  own  peculiar 
productSr-«nch  as  colouring  matter,  starch,  oil,  &c. 

468.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Veins  seem  to  be  less  concerned  in  nutritive 
absorption,  but  take  up  from  the  alintentary  canal  a  portion  of  almost  any  fluid 
.  matters  which  it  may  contain.  This  seems  to  have  been  established  by  the 
carefully  conducted  experiments  of  MM.  Tiedemann  and  GmeHn,  who  mingled 
with  the  food  of  animals  various  substances,  which,  by  their  colour,  odour,  or 
chemical  properties,  might  be  easily  detected  in  the  fluids  of  the  body.  After 
some  time  the  animal  was  examined;  and  the  result  was,  that  unequivocal 
traces  of  the  substances  were  not  unfirequently  detected  in  the  venous  blood 
and  in  the  urine ;  whilst  it  was  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  that  any  indi* 
cation  of  them  could  be  discovered  in  the  chyle.  The  colouring  matters  em- 
ployed were  various  vegetable  substances ;  such  as  gamboge,  madder,  and 
rhubarb :  the  odorous  su^tances  were  camphor,  musk,  assafoetick^  dbc. ;  while, 
in  other  cases,  various  saline  bodies,  such  as  muriate  of  barytes,  acetate  of  lead 
and  of  mercury,  and  some  of  the  prussiates,  which  might  easily  be  detected 
by  chemical  tests,  were  mixed  with  the  food.  The  colouring  matters,  for  the 
most  part,  were  carried  out  of  the  system,  without  being  received  either  into 
the  veins  or  lacteals ;  the  odorous  substances  were  generally  detected  in  the 
venous  blood  and  in  the  uterine,  but  not  in  the  chyle ;  whilst  of  the  saKne 
substances  many  were  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine,  and  a  very  few 
only  in  the  chyle.  A  similar  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  the  numerous 
instances  in  whidh  various  substances  introduced  into  the  intestines  have  been 
detected  in  the  blood,  although  the  thoracic  duct  had  been  tied ;  but  these 
results  are  less  satisfactory,  because  even  if  there  is  no  direct  communication 
(as  maintained  by  many)  between  the  lacteals  and  the  veins  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  the  partitions  which  separate  their  respective  contents  are  evidently  so 
thin,  that  transudation  may  readily  take  place  through  them,  it  would  seem 
probable,  that  substances  perfectly  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  are 
taken  into  the  blood-vessels  so  copiously  distributed  on  its  walls,  by  the  simple 
and  necessary  process  of  Endosmose ;  in  this  manner  we  may  account  for  the 
fact,  that  salme  substances  are  for  the  most  part  readily  absorbed  into  the 
blood ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  albuminous  portion  of  the 
ch3rme,  together  with  the  saccharine  principles  or  the  products  of  their  trans- 
formation, may  thus  be  introduced  directly  into  the  circulatincr  current,  without 
passing  through  the  lacteals. — On  this  subject  there  is  much  need  of  further 
information. 

VII.  Absorption  by  the  General  Surface. 

AM.  The  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  by  no  means  the 
only  channel  through  which  nutritive  or  other  substances  may  be  introduced 
into  the  system.  In  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals,  and  in  the  earhest  condition 
of  the  higher,  it  would  seem  as  if  Absorption  by  the  external  surface  is  ahnost 
equally  important  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  with  that  which  takes  place 
through  the  internal  reflexion  of  it  forming  the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity. 
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application  of  fluid  to  the  surfacet  or  even  through  the  xoedium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  which  a' greater  or  less  proportion  of  watery  yapour  is  usually  dis- 
solved. This  absorption  occurs  most  vigorously  when  the  system  has  been 
drained  of  its  fluid,  either  by  an  excess  of  the  excretions,  or  by  a  diminution 
of  the  regular  supply*  It  may  be  desirable  to  adduce  some  individual  cases, 
which  will  set  this  function  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  It  is  well  known  that 
shipwrecked  sailors,  and  others,  who  are  suflering  from  thirst,  owing  to  the 
want  of  fresh  water,  find  it  greatly  alleviated  or  altogether  relieved,  by  dipping 
their  clothes  into  the  sea,  and  putting  them  on  whikt  still  wet,  or  by  ^auently 
immersing  their  own  bodies. — ^Dr.  Currie  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  labour- 
ing under  dysphagia  in  its  most  advanced  stage;  the  introduction  of  any 
nutriment,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  into  the  stomach,  having  beciune  perfectly 
impracticable.  Under  these  melancholy  circumstances,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prolong  his  existence  by  the  exhibition  of  nutritive  enemata,  and  by  im- 
mersion of  the  body,  night  and  morninfir,  in  a  bath  of  milk  and  water.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  plan,  his  weight,  which  had  previously  been  rapidly 
diminishing,  remained  stationary,  although  the  quantity  of  the  excretions  was 
increased.  How  much  of  the  absorption  which  must  have  taken  place,  to 
replace  the  amount  of  excreted  fluid,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  baths,  and  how 
much  to  the  enemata,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark  that 
**  the  thirst,  which  was  troublesome  during  the  first  days  of  the  patient's  ab- 
stinence, was  abated,  and,  as  he  declared,  removed  by  the  tepid  bath,  in  which 
he  had  the  most  grateful  sensations."  '*  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  Dr.  Currie 
observes,  "  that  the  discharge  by  stool  and  perspiration  exceeded  the  weight 
of  the  clysters ;"  and  the  loss  by  the  urinary  excretion,  which  increased  from 
24€^.  to  30oz.  under  this  system,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  cutaneous 
absorption. — ^Dr.  S.  Smith  mentions  that  a  man  who  had  lost  nearly  dibs,  by 
perspiration,  during  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  labour  in  a  very  hot  atmosphere, 
regained  8oz.  by  immeraion  in  a  warm  bath  at  96®,  for  half  an  hour. — The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Madden''^  show  that  a  positive  increase  usually  takes  place 
in  the  weight  of  the  body  during  immersion  in  the  warm  bath,  even  though 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  continual  loss  of  weight  by  pulmonary  exhalation, 
and  by  transudationt  from  the  skin.  This  increase  was,  in  some  instances, 
as  much  as  6  drachms  in  half  an  hour ;  whilst  the  loss  of  weight  during  the 
previous  half  hour  had  been  6i  drachms :  so  that  if  the  same  rate  oi  loss  were 
continued  in  the  bath,  the  real  gain  by  absorption  must  have  been  nearly  an 
ounce  and  a  half.  Why  this  gain  was  much  less  than  in  the  cases  just  alluded 
to,  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  deficiency  in  the 
latter  case  in  the  fluids  naturally  present  in  the  body. 

465.  The  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  unbilled  from  the  vapour  of  the 
atmosphere,  would  exceed  belief,  were  not  the  facts  on  which  the  assertion 
rests,  beyond  all  question.  Dr.  Dill  relates  the  case  of  a  diabetic  patient,  who 
for  five  weeks  passed  24  lbs.  of  urine  every  twenty-four  houra ;  his  ingesta 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  22  lbs.  At  tne  commencement  ol  the 
disease  he  weighed  146  lbs. ;  and  when  he  died,  27  lbs.  of  loss  had  been  sus- 
tained. The  daily  excess  of  the  excretions  over  the  ingesta  could  not  have 
been  less  than  4  lbs. ;  making  140  lbs.  for  the  thirty-five  days  during  which 
the  complaint  lasted.  If  from  this  we  deduct  the  amount  of  diminution  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  sustained  during  the  time,  we  shall  still  have  113  lbs. 
to  be  accounted  for,  which  can  only  have  entered  the  body  from  tbe  atmo- 
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sphere. — ^A  case  of  ovarian  dropsy  has  been  recorded,  in  w^ch  it  was  observed 
that  the  patient,  during  eighteen  days,  drank  682  oz.  or  43  pints  of  fluid,  and 
that  she  discharged  by  urine  and  by  paracentesis  1298  oz.  or  91  pints,  which 
leaves  a  balance  of  606  oz.  or  38  pints  to  be  similarly  accounted  for.* — ^The 
following  remarkable  fact  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Watson  m  his  Chemical  Essays. 
"  A  lad  at  Newmarket  having  been  almost  starved,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for  riding  a  match,  was  weighed  at  9  a.  m.,  and 
again  at  10  a.  m.;  and  he  was  found  to  have  gained  nedrly  30  oz.  in  weight 
in  the  course  of  this  hour,  though  he  had  only  drunk  half  a  glass  of  wine  in 
the  interim. — ^A  parallel  instance  was  related  to  the  Author  by  the  late  Sir  G. 
Hill,  then  Grovemor  of  St.  Vincent.  A  jockey  had  been  for  some  time  in 
training  for  a  race  in  which  that  gentleman  v^as  much  interested,  and  had  been 
reduced  to  the  proper  weight.  On  the  morning  of  the  trial,  being  much 
oppressed  with  thirst,  he  took  one  cup  of  tea ;  and  shortly  afterwards  his 
weight  was  found  to  have  increased  6  lbs.;  so  that  he  was  incapacitated  for 
riding.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  the  former  case,  and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  it  in  the  latter,  must  be  attributed  to  cutaneous  absorption ; 
which  function  was  probably  stimulated  by  the  wine  that  was  taken  in  the  one 
case,  and  by  the  tea  in  the  other. 

466.  Not  only  water,  but  substances  dissolved  in  it,  may  be  thus  introduced. 
It  has  been  found  that  after  bathing  in  infusions  of  madder,  rhubarb,  and  tur- 
meric, the  urine  was  tinged  with  these  substances ;  and  that  a  garlic  plaster 
aflTected  the  breath,  when  eveiy  care  was  taken,  by  breathing  through  a  tube 
connected  with  the  exterior  of  the  apartment,  that  the  odour  should  not  be 
received  into  the  lungs.t  Grallic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  urine,  after  the 
external  application  of  a  decoction  of  a  bark  containing  it ;  and  the  soothing 
influence,  in  cases  of  neuralgic  pain,  of  the  external  application  of  cherry- 
laurel  water,  is  well  known.  Many  saline  substances  are  absorbed  by  the 
skin,  when  applied  to  it  in  solution ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  con- 
trary to  what  happens  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  these  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  they  are  for  the  most  part  more  readily  discoverable  in  the  absorbents 
than  in  the  veins.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  imbibition  of 
them  is  governed  entirely  by  physical  laws ;  in  obedience  to  which,  they  pass 
most  readily  into  the  vessels  which  present  the  thinnest  walls  and  the  largest 
surface.  In  the  intestines,  the  v^cular  plexus  on  each  villus  is  far  more 
extensive  than  the  ramifying  lacteal  which  originates  in  it ;  and  as  the  walls 
of  the  veins  are  thin,  there  is  considerable  facibty  for  the  entrance  of  saline 
and  other  substances  into  the  general  current  ot  the  circulation ;  but  in  the 
skin,  the  lymphatics  are  distributed  much  more  minutely  and  extensively  than 
the  veins;  and  soluble  matters,  therefore,  enter  them  in  preference  to  the 
veins.  The  absorbent  power  of  the  Lymphatics  of  the  Skin  is  well  shown  by 
the  following  experiment.  A  bandage  having  been  tied  by  Schreger  round 
the  hind-leg  of  a  Puppy,  the  limb  VTas  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in  tepid 
milk ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  lymphatics  were  found  full  of  milk, 
whilst  the  veins  contained  none.  In  repeating  this  experiment  upon  a  young 
man,  no  milk  could  be  detected  in  blood  drawn  from  a  vein.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Miiller  that  when  the  posterior  extremities  of  a  Frog  were  kept  for 
two  hours  in  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potass,  the  salt  had  freely  penetrated 
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absorb  more  readily.  This  appears  from  experiment  to  be  the  fact ;  for,  when 
a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potass  was  injected  by  Mayer  into  the  lungs,  the  salt 
could  be  detected  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  much  sooner  than  in  the  lymph, 
and  in  the  blood  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  before  it  had  reached  that  of 
the  right. 

467.  It  is  not,  however,  from  the  external  world  alone,  that  Animals  derive 
the  materials  of  their  Nutrition.  It  has  been  stated  (§  84)  that  the  necessity 
for  a  constant  supply  of  food,  arises  from  the  continual  decomposition  which  is 
taking  place  within  the  living  body ;  and  it  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  this 
decomposition  is  connected  with  the  death  of  the  cells,  of  which  the  several 
peurts  are  constructed,  these  having  an  independent  life  of  their  own,  and  con- 
sequently a  Umited  duration,  which  has  no  immediate  connection  with  that  of 
the  organism  at  large  (§  646).  In  every  portion  of  the  body,  therefore,  mate- 
rials for  nutrition  are  continually  being  set  free ;  and  we  find  a  peculiar  pro- 
vision for  the  re-introduction  of  these  into  the  circulating  fluid.  All  animals 
which  have  a  lacteal  system  have  also  a  lymphatic  system,  closely  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  aspect,  but  consisting  of  vessels  that  are  distributea  through  the 
whole  body,  instead  of  on  the  intestinal  surface  only,  permeating  almost  every 
tissue,  and  in  many  forming  a  most  minute  plexus.  These  vessels  pass,  like 
the  lacteals,  through  conglobate  glands,  in  which  they  are  broufl^ht  into  inti- 
mate relation  with  blood-vessels ;  and  they  empty  their  contents  mto  the  same 
receptacle,  so  as  to  pour  them  into  the  blood  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
The  evident  conformity  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid  which  these  two  sets  trans- 
mit,— joined  to  the  fact  of  the  fluid  Lymph,  like  the  Chyle,  being  conveyed 
into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation  just  before  the  blood  is  again  trans- 
mitted to  the  system  at  large, — almost  inevitably  leads  to  the  inference,  that 
the  lymph  is,  lite  the  chyle,  a  nutritious  fluid,  and  is  not  of  an  excrementitious 
character,  as  formerly  supposed.  The  following  is  the  most  recent  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  two,  as  performed  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees ;  the  fluids  were 
procured  from  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  of  a  donkey,  previously  to 
their  entrance  into  the  thoracic  duct ;  the  animal  was  killed  seven  hours  after 
a  full  meal. 

Water  ---.-. 

Albuminous  matter       -  -  -  -  - 

Fibrinous  matter  -  -  -      ,      - 

Animal  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
Animal  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water  only 
Fatty  mjitter     ------ 

Salts ; — ^Alkaline  chloride,  sulphate  ^oid  carbonate,  with  > 
traces  of  alkaline  phosphate,  oxide  of  iron  -         5 
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From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  chief  chemical  difference  between  the 
chyle  and  lymph  consists  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  assimilable  sub- 
stances,— albumen,  fibrin,  and  fatty  matter,— contained  in  the  former:  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  less  clearly-defined  animal  principles,  and  of  the 
saline  ingredients,  appear  to  be  nearly  identical  in  both. 

468.  Hence  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  to  use  Dr.  Prout's  expression, 
**  a  sort  of  digestion  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;"  and  that  such  of 
the  products  of  that  digestion  as  are  fit  to  be  again  converted  into  organized 
tissue,  are  re-introduced  into  the  current  of  the  circulation  by  the  Lymphatics ; 
whilst  those  which  have  undergone  too  great  a  degree  of  decomposition,  are 
carried  off*  by  the  Excreting  processes.    Li  this  way,  Animals,  when  deprived 
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of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  may  live  upon  their  own  flesh ;  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  capable  of  re-conversion  into  living  tissues, 
as  is  that  of  the  animals  on  which  they  feed.  A  very  similar  phenomenon  is 
observed  in  Vegetables.*  It  may  be  stated,  then,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the 
function  of  the  Absorbent  System  is  to  take  up,  and  to  convey  into  the  Circu- 
lating apparatus,  such  substances  as  are  capable  of  appropriation  to  the  nutri- 
tive process ;  whether  these  substances  be  directly  furnished  by  the  external 
world,  or  be  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  organism  itself.  We  have 
seen  that,  in  the  Lacteals,  the  selecting  power  is  such,  that  these  vessels  are 
not  disposed  to  convey  into  the  system  any  substances  but  such  as  are  de- 
stined for  this  purpose ;  and  that  extraneous  matters  are  absorbed  in  preference 
by  the  Mesenteric  Veins.  The  case  is  different,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
Lymphatics ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  more  disposed  than 
the  veins  to  the  absorption  of  other  soluble  matters ;  especially  when  these  are 
brought  into  relation  with  the  skin,  through  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 
very  profusely  distributed. 

469.  Since  the  time  of  Hunter,  who  first  brought  prominently  forwards  the 
doctrine  alluded  to,  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  function  of  the 
Lymphatics  is  to  remove,  by  interstitial  absorption,  the  effete  matter,  which  is 
destined  to  be  carried  out  of  the  system ;  and  any  undue  activity  in  this  pro- 
cess (such  as  exists  in  ulceration),  or  any  deficiency  in  its  energy  (such  as 
gives  rise  to  dropsical  effusions,  and  other  collections  of  the  same  kma),  have 
been  attributed  to  excess  or  diminution  in  the  normal  operation  of  the  Absorb- 
ent System.  From  what  has  been  stated,  however,  it  appears  that  the  special 
function  of  the  Lymphatics,  like  that  of  the  Lacteals,  is  ntitriiive  absorption  ;t 

*  See  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  ^  403. 

f  The  Author,  at  the  time  of  the  pablication  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  believed 
this  view  to  be  altogether  novel;  he  has  since  learned,  however,  that  a  similar  doctrine 
had  been  put  forward  by  Dr.  Mooltne,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  for  the  year  1887. 

[In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  1827,  Dr.  James  Moultrie  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  **  Uses  of  the  Lymph,"  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  attempted 
to  be  sustained,  will  be  found  the  following  views. 

1.  The  lacteals  and  lymphatics  do  not  constitute,  as  they  are  supposed  to  do,  the 
absorbent  system  of  the  animal  economy ;  they  do  not,  as  the  absorbent  theory  supposes, 
remove  from  the  organs  the  **  cast  off  molecules'*  of  which  they  are  composed,  or  carry 
out  of  the  body  the  "effete"  particles  disintegrated  by  the  act  of  the  assimilative  function. 
The  one  is  engaged  in  the  preparatiuji  and  introduction  of  chyle,  and  chyle  only,  into 
the  blood ;  the  other  in  elaborating  an  organizable  product — a  recrementitious  secretion 
destined  to  unite  with  it  for  objects  of  a  common  and  nutritious  nature.  2.  The  primary 
object  of  the  l^mph,  and  that  for  which  it  is  made  to  commingle  with  the  chyle  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  is  the  vitalization  of  the  latter  ^uid.  3.  The  truly  "effete"  matter  of  the 
body  is  the  carbonaceous  element  of  the  venoms  blood,  to  which  may  be  added  the  urea 
or  azotic  element  of  the  urine.  Than  these,  we  know  of  nothing  to  which  that  term  can 
be  applied.  4.  The  venous  and  not  the  lacteal  or  lymphatic  system,  therefore,  is  the 
"  absorbent  system,"  in  any  disintegratory  or  effete  sense  of  the  phrase.  6.  Nature,  in 
effecting  the  elimination  of  excrementitious  matter  from  the  constituency  of  the  solid  or 
floid  parts,  appears  to  aim  at  restoring  to  the  physical  universe,  the  matter  temporarily 
borrowed  for  subsistence,  in  a  state  of  elementary  simplicity,  or  an  approximation  there- 
to ;  that  is,  the  carbon  as  carbon,  the  azote  as  azote,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  The  lunps  she  uses  as  one  medium  of  escape ;  the  kidneys  as  a  second ; 
and  the  skin  as  a  third,  &c.  Hence,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  respiration ;  the  urea  of 
the  kidneys,  and  the  aqueous  exhalations  of  the  skin,  pulmonary  transpiration  and 
urine. 
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and  that  the  reception  of  any  other  substances  into  their  interior,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  resulting  simply  from  the  permeability  of  their  walls.  This 
statement  applies  to  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  the  absorption  of  bile 
and  other  fluids,  from  the  walls  of  the  cavities  in  which  they  were  collected; 
with  regard  to  the  absorption  of  pus,  however,  which  has  been  occasionally 
noticed  to  take  place,  both  from  internal  collections,  and  from  open  ulcers,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  were  not  improbably  laid  open 
by  ulceration ;  since  in  no  other  way  can  be  understood  the  entrance  of  glo- 
bules so  large  as  those  of  pus  into  their  interior.  If  this  view  of  the  function 
of  the  Lymphatics  be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  must  attribute  to  the  Blood- 
vessels the  absorption  of  the  truly  effete  particles ;  and  in  this  there  would 
seem  no  improbability.  We  know  that  venous  blood  contains  the  elements  of 
two  important  excretions,  that  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  bile,  in  a  far  higher 
amount  than  does  arterial  blood ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  there  is  a 
certain  portion  of  the  fluid  which  consists  of  "ill-defined  animal  principles" 
that  seem  ready  to  be  thus  thrown  off*.  Moreover,  the  materials  of  a  large 
part  of  the  excretory  products  are  probably  derived  from  Xhe  processes  of 
assimilation  themselves;  each  tissue  appropriating  the  principles  which  it 
needs,  and  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  fluid  as  superfluous  matter.  It  may 
be  further  remarked,  that  the  reciprocal  part  which  Hunter  imagined  the 
Arteries  and  Lymphatics  to  perform  in  the  function  of  Nutrition,  is  quife 
inconsistent  with  wnat  is  now  known  of  the  nature  of  that  process ;  for,  as  will 
subsequently  appear,  it  entirely  consists  in  a  reaction  between  the  tissues  and 
the  nutritious  fluid,  in  which  the  vessels  have  no  share  save  as  the  channels 
of  supply.  When  these  channels  are  obstructed,  or  the  supply  of  new  matter 
is  cut  on  in  any  other  way,  the  removal  of  the  old  by  interstitial  absorption 
becomes  evident ;  and  that  this  is  accomplished  at  least  as  much  by  the  veins 
as  by  the  lymphatics,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  some  tissues,  in  which  it 
may  take  place  with  rapidity,  lymphatics  do  not  exist. 

Yin.  Supply  of  Food  required  by  Man. 

470.  The  quantity  of  food  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Human 
body  in  health,  varies  to  much  with  the  ag^e,  sex  and  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  attempt  to  fix  any  standard,  which  should  apply  to  every  particu- 
lar case.  The  appetite  is  the  only  sure  guide  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of 
each ;  but  its  indications  must  not  be  misinterpreted.  To  eat  when  we  are 
hungry,  is  an  evidently  natural  disposition ;  but  to  eat  as  long  as  we  are 
hungry  may  not  always  be  prudent.  Since  the  feeling  of  hunger  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  state  of  fubess  or  emptiness  of  the  stomach,  as  upon 
the  condition  of  the  general  system,  it  appears  evident  that  the  ingestion  of 
food  cannot  at  once  produce  the  effect  of  dissipating  it,  though  it  will  do  so 
afler  a  short  time ;  so  that,  if  we  eat  with  undue  rapidity,  we  may  continue 
swallowing  food  long  after  we  have  taken  as  much  as  will  really  be  required 
for  the  wants  of  the  system ;  and  every  superfluous  particle  is  not  merely  use- 
less but  injurious.  Hence,  besides  its  other  important  ends,  the  process  of 
thorough  mastication  is  important,  as  prolonging  the  meal,  and  ^ving  time  to 
the  S3rstem  to  become  acquainted  (as  it  were)  that  the  supply  of  its  wants  is  in 
progress ;  so  that  its  demand  may  be  abated  in  due  time  to  prevent  the  inges- 
tion of  more  than  is  required.  It  is  very  justly  remarked,  by  Dr.  Beaumont, 
that  the  cessation  of  this  demand,  rather  than  the  positive  sense  of  satiety,  is 
the  proper  guide. .  "  There  appears  to  be  a  sense  of  perfect  intelligence  con- 
veyed to  the  encephalic  centre,  which,  in  health,  invariably  dictates  what 
quantity  of  aliment  (responding  to  the  sense  of  hunger  and  its  due  satisfaction) 
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is  naturally  required  for  the  purposes  of  life ;  and  which,  if  noticed  and  pro- 
perly attended  to,  would  prove  the  most  salutary  monitor  of  health,  and 
effectual  preventive  of  disease.  It  is  not  the  sense  of  satiety,  for  this  is  he- 
yond  the  point  of  healthful  indulgence,  and  is  Nature's  earliest  indication  of 
an  ahuse  and  overhurden  of  her  powers  to  replenish  the  system.  •  It  occurs 
immediately  previous  to  this ;  and  may  he  known  hy  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions of  perfect  satisfaction,  ease  and  quiescence  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  when 
the  stomach  says,  enough  ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  satiety  by  the  differ- 
ence of  sensations,^— the  latter  saying  too  much.**  Every  medical  man  is 
well  aware  how  generaUy  this  rule  is  transgressed ;  some  persons  making  a 
regular  practice  of  eating  to  repletion ;  and  others  pa3ring  fieur  too  Httle  atten- 
tion to  the  preliminary  operations,  and  thus  ingesting  more  than  is  good  ioi 
them,  even  though  they  may  actually  leave  off  with  an  appetite. 

471.  Although  no  universal  law  can  be  laid  down  for  individuals,  however, 
it  is  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  average 
estimate ;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  than  there  is 
in  forming  tables  of  mortality.  It  is  by  estimating  the  average  duration  of  life 
that  Insurance  Companies  make  their  calculations  of  the  probable  duration  of 
any  one — and  though  the  actual  resuh  may,  in  every  individual  case,  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  estimate,  yet  it  holds  good  perfectly  well  for  a  large  number. 
It  is  from  the  experience  afibrded  by  the  usual  consumption  of  food  by  large 
bodies  of  men,  therefore,  that  our  data  are  obtained ;  and.these  data  are  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  predict  with  tolerable  accuracy  what  will  be  required  by 
similar  aggregations,  though  they  can  afibrd  no  guide  to  the  consumption  of 
individuds.  We  shall  first  consider  the  quantity  sufficient  for  men  in  regular 
active  exercise ;  and  then  inquire  how  far  that  may  be  safely*  reduc^  for 
those  who  lead  a  more  sedentary  life.  The  Diet-scale  of  the  British  Navy  may 
be  advantageously  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what  is  required  for  the  first  class. 
It  is  well  known  that  an  extraordinary  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
health  of  seamen  during  the  last  80  years ;  so  that  three  ships  can  now  be 
kept  afioat  with  only  the  same  number  of  men,  which  were  formerly  required 
for  two.  This  is  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  quahty  of  the  food,  in  combi- 
nation with  other  prophylactic  means.  At  present  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  of  any  diet-scale  more  adapted  to  answer 
the  required  purpose.  The  health  of  crews  that  have  been  long  afloat,  and 
have  been  exposed  to  every  variety  of  external  conditions,  appears  to  be  pre- 
served (at  least  when  they  are  under  the  direction  of  judicious  ofiicers),  to  the 
full  as  well  as  that  of  persons  subject  to  similar  vicissitudes  on  shore ;  and 
there  can  be  no  complaint  of  insufficiency  of  food,  although  the  allowance 
cannot  be  regarded  as  superfluous.  It  consists  of  from  31  to  35i  ounces  of 
dry  nutritious  matter  daily ;  of  this  26  oz.  are  vegetable ;  and  the  rest  animal ; 
9  oz.  of  salt  meat,  or  4i  oz.  fresh,  being  the  allowance  of  the  latter.  This  is 
found  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  support  of  strength;  and  considerable 
variety  is  produced  by  exchanging  various  parts  of  the  diet  for  other  articles. 
This,  however,  is  sometimes  done  erroneously ;  thus  8  oz.  of  fresh  vegetables, 
which  contain  only  H  oz.  of  solid  nutriment,  are  exchanged  for  12  oz.  of 
flour,  which  is  almost  all  nutritious.  Sugar  and  Cocoa  are  also  allowed; 
partly  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  the  Spirits  formerly  served  out,  the  dimi- 
nution of  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  boys,  has  been  attended  with  great 
benefit. 

472.  A  considerable  reduction  in  this  amount  is  of  course  admissible,  where 
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of  mind,  compulsory  labour,  preyious  intemperate  habits,  and  especially  the 
length  of  confinement.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  prisoners  require 
a  fuller  diet  than  persons  at  large ;  this  is  probably  erroneous :  but  more  variety 
is  certainly  desirable,  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  the  depressing  influence 
of  their  condition  upon  the  digestive  powers.  The  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred at  the  Millbauak  Penitentiary  in  1823,  form  a  lamentable  wcurning  against 
the  reduction  of  the  diet-scale  to  an  insufficient  amount.  The  allowance  to 
the  prisoners  had  formerly  been  from  31  to  33  oz.  of  dry  nutriment  daily,  and 
the  prison  was  considered  healthy ;  but  in  1822,  it  was  reduced  to  21  oz.  The 
health  of  the  prisoners  continued  unbroken  for  nearly  six  months ;  but  scurvy 
then  showed  itself  unequivocally ;  and  out  of  860  prisoners,  437,  or  52  per 
cent,  were  afiected  with  it.  The  efiect  of  previous  confinement  here  became 
remarkable ;  for  those  were  chiefly  attacked  who  had  been  in  the  prison  for 
two  years,  a  year,  or  six  months.  Again,  the  prisoners  employed  in  the 
kitchen,  who  had  8  oz.  of  bread  additional  per  day,  were  not  attacked,  except 
three  who  had  only  been  there  a  few  days.  After  the  epidemic  had  spread 
to  a  great  extent,  it  was  found  that  the  addition  of  8  oz.  to  the  daily  allowance 
of  vegetable  food,  and  i  oz.  to  the  animal,  facilitated  the  operation  of  the  reme- 
dies which  were  used  for  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners. — The 
eflects  of  confinement  have  been  further  shown  in  the  experience  of  the  Edin*' 
burgh  House  of  Refuge,  which  was  first  established  in  1832,  for  the  reception 
of  beggars  during  the  cholera,  and  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  diet  was  at  first  a  quart  of  oatmeal  porridge  for  each  person, 
morning  and  evening;  and  at  dinner  1  oz.  of  meat,  in  broth,  with  7  oz.  of 
bread ;  mcdcing  altogether  about  23  oz.  of  solid  food  a  day.  During  some 
mcmths,  this  diet  seemed  to  answer  very  well ;  the  people  went  out  fatter  than 
they  came  in,  owinff  to  the  diet  being  better  than  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed ;  but  afterwards,  a  proneness  to  disease  manifested  itself  in  those 
who  had  been  residents  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  diet  was,  there- 
fore, somewhat  increased,  with  good  eflfect.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  was 
probably  here  too  smaU ;  and  the  total  weight  might  still  have' been  suflicient, 
if  it  had  been  difl[erently  apportioned.  In  a  Convict-ship,  which  took  out  433 
prisoners  to  New  Holland  in  1802,  the  mortaHty  was  very  trifling,  and  the 
general  health  good ;  although  these  prisoners  were  supported  on  16  oz.  of 
vegetable  food,  and  7i  oz.  of  animal  food  per  day,*— a  quantity  which  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  them.  The  aged  inmates  of  work-houses, 
especially  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  poor  food  during  their  whole 
hves,  require  much  less  than  this ;  their  vital  functions  being  comparatively 
inactive,  and  their  amount  of  labour  or  exercise  small.  In  the  Edinburgh 
work-house,  of  which  the  inmates  have  usually  good  health,  they  are  fed  upon 
oatmeal-porridge  morning  and  evening,  with  barley-broth  at  dinner;  the  total 
allowance  of  diy  nutriment  is  about  17  oz., — ^namely,  13  oz.  vegetable,  and  4 
oz.  animal. — It  is  a  curious  eflfect  of  insufficient  nutriment,  as  shown  by  the 
recent  inquiries  of  Chossat,*  that  it  produces  an  incapability  of  digesting  even 
the  limited  amount  supplied.  He  found  that,  when  turtle-doves  were  supplied 
with  limited  quantities  of  com,  but  with  water  at  discretion,  the  whole  amount 
of  food  taken  was  scarcely  ever  actually  digested ;  a  part  of  it  being  rejected 
by  vomiting,  or  passing  ofl*  by  diarrhoea,  or  accumulating  in  the  crops.  It 
seems  as  if  the  vital  powers  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish  &e  requisite  supply 
of  gastric  fluid,  when  the  body  began  to  be  enfeebled  by  insufficient  nutrition ; 
or  perhaps  we  might  well  say,  the  materials  of  the  gastric  fluid  were  wanting. 
Hence  the  loathing  of  food,  often  manifested  by  those  who  have  been  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  an  insufficient  diet-scale  in  our  prisons  and  poor-houses, — 

*  Recbercbes  Ezperimentales  sur  rinanitioD,  1843. 
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which  has  been  set  down  to  caprice  or  obstinacy,  and  punished  accordingly,— 
may  be  actually  a  proof  of  the  deficiency  of  the  supply,  which  we  might 
expect  to  have  been  voraciously  devoured,  if  really  less  than  the  wants  of  the 
system  require. 

473.  The  smallest  quantity  of  food  upon  which  life  is  known  to  have  been 
supported  with  vigour,  during  a  prolonged  period,  is  that  on  which  Comaro 
states  himself  to  have  subsisted.     This  was  no  more  than  12  oz.  a  day,  chiefly 
of  vegetable  matter,  for  a  period  of  58  years.     There  is  only  one  instance  on 
record  in  which  his  plan  was  followed ;  and  there  are  probably  few  who  could 
long  persevere  in  it,  at  least  among  those  whose  avocations  require  much 
mentd  or  bodily  exertion.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  life,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  vigour,  may  be  preserved  for  some  time  with  a  very  limited  amount 
of  food ;  this  appears  from  the  records  of  shipwreck  and  similar  disasters.     In 
regard,  however,  to  those  who  have  been  stated  to  fast  for  a  period  of  months 
or  even  years,  taking  no  nutriment,  but  maintaining  an  active  condition,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  they  were  impostors, — probably  possessing  unusual 
powers  of  abstinence,  which  they  took  care  to  magnify.     The  instances  in 
which  the  life  of  man,  or  of  other  mammaHa,  has  been  prolonged  to  the  greatest 
extent  without  water,  are  those  in  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  cutaneous  exhalation  must  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  small 
amount,  or  in  which  there  may  have  been  an  actual  absorption  of  water  by  the 
skin  and  lungs.     Thus,  Fodere  mentions  that  some  workmen  were  extricated 
alive,  afler  fourteen  days'  confinement  in  a  cold  damp  cavern,  in  which  they 
had  been  buried  under  a  ruin.     And  there  is  a  well-known  case  of  a  hog, 
which  was  buried  in  its  stye  for  160  days,  under  thirty  feet  of  the  chalk  of 
Dover  cliff,  and  was  dug  out  alive  at  the  end  of  that  time,  reduced  in  weight 
from  160  lbs.  to  40  lbs.:  here  the  temperature  would  be  kept  up  by  the  non- 
conducting power  of  the  chalk  around ;  and  the  air  surrounding  the  animal 
would  soon  become  sufficiently  charged  with  fluid  to  resist  further  evaporation. 
The  time  during  which  life  can  be  supported  under  total  abstinence,  is  usually 
stated  to  vary  from  8  to  10  days ;  the  period  may  be  greatly  prolonged,  how- 
ever, by  the  occasional  use  of  water,  and  still  more  by  a  very  small  supply  of 
food.     In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  WiUan,  of  a  young  gentleman  who  starved 
himself  under  the  influence  of  rehgious  delusion,  life  was  prolonged  for  60  days; 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  nothing  else  was  taken  than  a  little  orange 
juice.     In  a  somewhat  similar  case  which  occurred  under  the  Author's  notice, 
in  the  person  of  a  young  French  lady,  more  than  15  days  elapsed  between  the 
time  that  she  ceased  to  eat  regularly  and  the  time  of  ner  being  compelled  to 
take  nourishment ;  during  this  period  she  took  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  and 
her  strength  seemed  to  suffer  but  little,  although  she  swallowed  solid  food  only 
once,  and  then  in  small  quantity.     If  the  cessation  of  muscular  exertion  be 
complete,  it  seems  that  life  is  usually  more  prolonged  than  where  exercise  of 
any  kind  is  performed ;  and  this  is  what  might  naturaUy  be  expected.  In  certain 
states  of  the  system,  commonly  known  as  Hysterical^  there  is  frequently  a  very 
remarkable  disposition  for  abstinence,  and  power  of  sustaining  it.    In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  which  occurred  under  the  Author's  own  notice,  a  young  lady 
who  had  suffered  severely  from  the  tetanic  form  of  hysteria  was  unable  to  take 
food  for  three  weeks.     The  sHghtest  attempt  to  introduce  a  morsel  of  soHd 
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friends  are  very  iniurious  to  the  patient ;  who  is  much  more  likely  to  come 
round,  if  left  entirely  to  herself. 

474.  Of  the  quantity  which  can  be  devoured  at  a  time,  it  is  scarcely  the 
place  to  speak ;  since  such  feats  of  gluttony  only  demonstrate  the  extraordinary 
capacity  which  the  stomach  may  be  made  to  attain  by  continual  practice.— 
Many  amusing  instances  are  related  by  Captain  Parry  in  his  Arctic  Voyages ; 
in  one  case,  a  yoimg  Esquimaux,  to  whom  he  had  given  (fc^  the  sake  of 
curiosity)  his  full  tether,  devoured  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  no  less  than  86 
lbs.  of  various  kinds  of  aliment,  including  tallow  candles.  A  case  has  recently 
been  published  of  a  Hindoo,  who  can  eat  a  whole  sheep  at  a  time ;  this  pro- 
bably surpasses  any  other  instance  on  record.  The  half-breed  voyageura  of 
Canada,  according  to  Capt.  Franklin,  and  the  wandering  Cossacks  of  Siberia, 
as  testified  by  Capt.  Cochrane,  habitually  devour  a  quantity  of  animal  food 
which  would  be  soon  fatal  to  any  one  unused  to  it.  Tlie  former  are  spoken  of 
as  very  discontented  when  put  on  a  short  allowance  of  8  lbs.  of  meat  a  day ; 
their  usual  consumption  being  from  12  to  20  lbs.  That  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  food  than  that  already  specified,  may  be  taken  with  perfect  freedom  from 
injurious  consejquences,  under  a  particular  system  of  exercise,  dbc.,  appears 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  are  trained  for  feats  of  stren^h,  pugilistic 
encounters,  &c.  The  ordinary  belief,  that  the  athletic  constitution  cannot  be 
long  maintained,  appears  to  have  no  real  foundation ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  ultimate  injury  results  from  the  system  being  persevered  in  for  some  time. 
That  trained  men  often  fall  into  baa  health  on  the  cessation  of  the  plan,  is 
probably  owing  in  part  to  the  intemperance  and  other  bad  habits  of  persons 
of  the  class  usually  suWected  to  this  discipline.  The  effects  of  trainers'  regi- 
men are,  hardness  and  firmness  of  the  muscles,  clearness  (^  the  skin,  capabihty 
of  bearing  continued  severe  exercise,  and  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  hghtness 
^or  *corkiness')  in  the  limbs.  During  the  continuance  of  the  system,  it  is 
found  that  the  lody  recovers  with  wonderful  facility  from  the  efiects  of  injuries ; 
wounds  heal  very  rapidly ;  and  cutaneous  eruptions  usually  disappear.  Clear- 
ness and  vigour  of  mind,  also,  are  stated  to  be  results  of  this  plan ;  and  it  is  » 
probable  that,  where  persevering  attention  and  intense  application  are  neces- 
sary, a  modification  of  this  system,  in  which  due  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  diminished  quantity  of  exercise,  would  be  found  advantageous.* 

*  The  method  of  training  employed  by  Jackson  (a  celebrated  trainer  of  prize-fighters 
in  modern  times),  as  dedaeed  from  his  answers  to  questions  pat  to  him  by  John  Bell,  was 
to  begin  on  a  clear  foundation,  by  an  emetic  and  two  or  three  purges.  Beef  and  mutton, 
the  lean  of  fat  meat  being  preferred,  constituted  the  principal  food ;  veal,  lamb  and  pork, 
were  said  to  be  less  digestible  (**ihe  last  purges  some  men").  Fish  was  said  to  be  "  a 
watery  kind  of  diet ;"  and  is  employed  by  jockeys  who  wish  to  reduce  weight  by  sweating. 
Stale  hread  was  the  only  vegetable  food  allowed.  The  quantity  of  fluid  permitted  was  3} 
\i\Tii&  per  ditm  i  but  fermented  liquors  were  strictly  forbidden.  Two  full  meals,  with  a 
light  supper,  were  usually  taken.  The  quantity  of  exercise  employed  was  very  consider- 
able, and  such  as  few  men  of  ordinary  strength  could  endure.  This  account  corresponds 
very  much  with  that  which  Hunter  gave  of  the  North  American  Indians,  when  about  to 
set  out  on  a  long  march. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  BLOOD. 

I 

I.  Of  the  CirctUatian  in  General, 

475.  The  Circulation  of  nutritive  fluid  through  the  body  has  for  its  object, 
to  convey  to  every  part  of  the  organism  the  materials  for  its  growth  and  reno- 
vation, as  well  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  which  is  required  for  the  performance 
of  its  vital  actions :  and  also  to  carry  off  the  particles  which  are  set  free  by  the 
disintegration  or  waste  of  the  system,  and  which  are  to  be  removed  from  it  by 
excreting  processes.  Of  these  processes,  the  one  most  constantly  in  operation 
as  well  as  most  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  blood,  is  the 
extrication  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  respiratory  organs ;  and  this  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  system.  The  extent,  therefore, 
to  which  a  circulating  apparatus  is  developed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  partly 
dependent  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  function  of  nutritive  absorption  is 
limited  to  one  part  of  the  body,  and  partly  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  excret- 
ing surfaces,  and  especially  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Where  the  digestive 
cavity  itself  extends  through  the  whole  system,  so  that  every  part  can  absorb 
at  once  from  its  parietes,— and  where  the  whole  external  surface  is  adapted,  by 
its  softness  and  permeability,  to  expose  the  fluids  of  the  body  to  the  aerating 
medium  around, — there  is  no  necessity  for  any  transmission  of  fluid  from  one 
part  to  another ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  lowest  animals,  which  are  thus  formed, 
no  true  circulation  exists.  Again,  in  the  insect  tribes,  in  whose  bodies  the 
absorption  of  fluid  can  only  take  place  at  fixed  points,  there  is  a  circulation,  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  absorbed  matter  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  body ; 
but,  as  every  part  of  the  interior  is  permeated  by  air,  the  second  of  the  above- 
named  purpose  is  already  answered ;  and  the  circuit  of  the  blood  through  the 
vessels,  therefore,  is  not  accomplished  with  the  energy  and  activity  which, 
from  the  vigorous  movements  performed  by  these  little  bemgs,  might  have  been 
supposed  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Mollusca,  the  absorption  of 
fluid  is  Umited,  and  the  respiratory  action  equally  so ;  and  among  these  we  find 
the  circulation  performed  with  nearly  as  much  vigour  as  it  is  in  the  Vertebrata. 

476.  In  Man,  as  in  other  Vertebrated  animals,  there  is  a  regular  and  con- 
tinuous movement  of  the  nutritive  fluid  through  the  vascular  system;  and 
upon  the  maintenance  of  this,  the  activity  of  all  parts  of  the  organism  is  de- 
pendent. The  course  of  the  Blood  may  be  likened  to  the  flgure  8 ;  for  there 
are  two  distinct  circles  of  vessels  through  which  it  is  transmitted ;  and  the 
Heart  is  placed  at  the  Junction  of  these.  The  Systemic  and  Pulmonary  circu- 
lations are  entirely  separate,  and  mi^ht  be  said  to  have  distinct  hearts ;  for  the 
left  and  right  sides  of  the  heart,  which  are  respectively  appropriated  to  these, 
have  no  direct  coomiunication  with  each  other,  (in  the  perfect  adult  condition, 
at  least,)  and  are  merely  brought  together  for  economy  of  material.  At  an 
early  period  of  festal  life,  as  in  the  permanent  state  of  the  Dugong,  the  heart 
is  so  deeply  cleft,  from  the  apex  towards  the  base,  as  almost  to  give  tiie  idea 
of  two  separate  organs.  Each  system  has  its  own  set  of  arteries,  or  eflerent 
vessels,  and  veins  or  afferent  trunks;  these  conmiunicate  at  their  central 
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extremity  by  the  Heart ;  and  at  their  peripheral  extremity  by  the  Capillary 
vessels,  which  are  nothing  else  than  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, inosculating  into  a  plexus.  The  systemic  arteries  all  proceed  from  one 
trunk,  the  Aorta;  which  first  ascends,  and  ^ves  ofi*  branches  to  the  head  and 
superior  extremities;  then  descends  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  giving 
on  branches  to  the  parts  near  which  it  passes;  and  terminates  in  the  two  large 
trunks  that  proceed  to  the  inferior  extremities.  Although  the  diameters  of 
the  branches,  at  each  subdivision,  together  exceed  that  of  the  trunk,  yet  there 
is  but  little  real  difference  in  their  size.  For,  according  to  a  well-known  geo- 
metrical law,  the  areas  of  circles  are  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters;  and, 
as  the  calibre  of  a  tube  is  estimated  by  its  area,  not  by  its  diameter,  it  follows 
that,  in  comparing  the  size  of  a  trunk  with  that  of  its  branches,  we  are  to  square 
the  diameter  of  the  former,  and  compare  the  result  with  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  diameters  of  the  branches.  When  this  is  done,  there  is  found  to  be  a 
very  close  correspondence.  The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  eight 
measurements,  taken  with  a  view  to  determme  the  question.  The  first  three 
were  taken  from  the  mesenteric  artery  of  a  Sheep ;  the  next  three  from  the 
aorta  and  iliac  arteries;  the  last  two  from  the  Horse.* 


TRUNK. 

BRANCHES. 

Dianuter. 

SqvMn. 

Diameters. 

Sum  of  Square! 

I.        9 

81 

7.5+5 

81.25 

n.       7.2 

51.64 

6+4 

52 

m.       8.5 

12.25 

3+2 

13 

IV.       7.0 

49 

5+5 

50 

V.        17 

289 

10+10+9.5 

290.25 

VI.        10 

100 

7+7+2 

102 

VII.       4.5 

20.25 

3.5+3 

21.25 

vin.   .  8 

64 

4+7 

65 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two  results  must  be  considered  extremely  small, 


Fig.  88. 
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when  it  is  stated  that  the  unitf  in  the  above  measurements,  is  no  more  than 
one-fortieth  of  an  inch;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  any  error  in  the 
measurement  is  greatly*  increased  in  the  calculation.* 

477.  The  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  Arteries  usually  pass  so  insensibly 
into  those  of  the  Veins,  that  the  line  of  demarkation  between  them  cannot  be 
distinctly  drawn.  Hence  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the 
Capillaries  form  a  distinct  system  of  vessels,  in  which  the  Arteries  terminate 
and  the  Veins  arise.  They  are  in  no  respect  different,  except  in  size,  from 
the  other  vessels.  Their  anastimiosis  is  very  freauent,  so  that  a  minute  net- 
work is  formed  by  them;  but  this  is  also  seen  in  the  distribution  of  the  larger 
vessels.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  that  they  are  mere  passages,  chan- 
neled out  of  the  tissues  through  winch  they  convey  the  blood ;  but  this,  ac^ain, 
is  incorrect,  for  recent  microscopical  observations  have  shown,  that  they  nave 

Fig.  89. 


Capillary  cirenlation  in  a  portion  or  the  web  of  a  Frog^s  foot,  magnified  110  diameters;  1,  trunk  of  rein ; 
3, 2, 2,  iu  branches ;  3, 3,  pigment-cells.    (After  Wagner.) 

*  From  Mr.  Paget's  observations,  it  appears  that  there  is  seldom  an  exact  equality  be- 
tween the  area  of  the  trunk  and  that  of  its  branches ;  but  the  area  sometimes  increases, 
and  sometimes  diminishes ; — the  former  being  the  general  rule  for  the  subdivision  of  the 
aorta  and  its  principal  branches  in  the  upper  extremities ; — the  latter  in  the  lower.  The 
following  Table  shows  the  relative  areas  of  several  arterial  trunks,  and  of  the  branches 
proceeding  from  them. 

Trunk.         Branches. 
Arch  of  Aorta       -  -  -  -  -      1        ..        1-066 

Innominata  -  -  -  -  -      1        ..        M47 

Common  (Carotid  -  -  -  .      1        . .        1-013 

External  carotid  -  -  -  •      I        . .        1*19 
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distinct  parietes,  and  that  these  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  structure  analogous 
to  the  muscular.  Their  mode  of  origin,  again,  refutes  such  a  supposition ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  produced,  in  any  newly  forming 
tissue^— not  by  the  retirement  of  its  cells,  one  from  the  other,  so  as  to  leave 
passages  between  them,— ^but  by  the  formation  of  communications  among  cer- 
tain cells,  whose  cavities  become  connected  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  constitute  a  plexus  of  tubes,  of  which  Fig.  90. 

the  original  cell-walls  become  the  parietes.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  most  clearly  traced  in  Plants,  in  which 
(among  the  Phanerogamia  at  least)  a  distinct  system 
ci  capillary  vessels  exists ;  but  it  may  also  be  seen  in 
the  fiferminal  membrane  of  the  Ovum,  in  which  the 
capiuaries  distinctly  originate  before  the  trunks;  and 
this  view  of  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  nuclei 
or  cytoblasts  of  the  original  cells,  may  often  be  seen 
imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  fully-formed  capillary 
vessels.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
there  is  considerable  variation ;  some  being  so  small, 
as  only  to  admit  globules  of  blood  in  single  nle ;  whilst  ^^  appe«»nc«  of  blood- 
others,  passing  directly  between  artenes  and  veins,    ▼«««»•»  i»  the  ya«j«iar  layer 

■t     '  t  °  1-1  ^1^  ^        of  the  oeitninal  membrane  of 

admit  several  rows  at  once.    From  the  measurements    ^  ^^/^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  .„. 
of  Weber,  MiiUer,  and  others,  it  appears  that  the     cubation.  (After  Wagner.) 
capillaries  in  Man  vary  from  about  ^^Vr^^  *^  ttW^ 

of  an  inch ;  whilst  the  blood-corpuscles  vary  from  about  jtjVit*^  to  yyWth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  As  the  capillaries  cannot  be  examined  in  the  human 
body  until  after  death,  and  then  only  by  means  of  forcible  injections,  these 
measurements  may  be  somewhat  inaccurate.  To  the  larger  tubes,  (which 
may  perhaps  be  more  numerous  in  cold-blooded  than  in  warm-blooded  verte- 
brata),  some  would  deny  the  term  capillary;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  here  employed,  it  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  those  minute  vessels 
which  connect  the  arterial  and  venous  S3rstems. 

478.  The  Size  of  the  CapiUary  vessels  in  any  part  is  continually  under- 
going variation ;  sometimes  all  of  them  enlarging  or  contracting  simultaneously ; 
and  one  sometimes  contracting,  whilst  others  enlawre.  In  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  phenomena,  more  wiU  be  said  hereafter ;  the  second  is  here  noticed, 
because  it  explains  an  occasional  appearance,  on  which  some  have  founded 
their  befief  in  the  non-existence  of  distinct  parietes  to  these  vessels.  In 
watching  the  capillary  circulation  in  any  transparent  part,  we  not  unfrequently 
see  the  globules  of  blood  running  into  passages  of  the  tissue,  which  we  did  not 
perceive  before ;  but  on  a  more  careful  examination,  the  observer  may  satisfy 
himself  that  these  passages  existed  previously,  and  that  the  fiuid  part  of  the 
blood  was  transmitted  through  them ;  the  stoppage  of  the  red  pafUcles  being 
in  ^  great  measure  dependent  on  some  partial  or  local  impediments.  The 
compression  of  one  of  the  small  arteries,  for  instance,  will  generally  occasion 
an  oscillation  of  the  globules  of  blood  in  the  smallest  capillanes,  which  will  be 
followed  by  the  disappearance  of  some  of  them ;  but  when  the  obstruction  is 
removed,  the  blood  soon  regains  its  former  velocity  and  force,  and  flows  exactly 
into  the  same  passages  as  before.*  It  may  also  be  frequently  observed,  that 
the  rate  of  motion  is  very  diflferent  in  the  different  parts  of  the  network ;  and 
that  an  entire  stagnation  of  the  current  sometimes  takes  place  in  some  particular 
tube,  the  motion  of  the  globules  recommencing,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Irregularities  of  this  kind,  however,  are  more  frequent  when  tthe  Heart's 
action  is  partially  interrupted ;  as  it  usually  is  by  the  pressure  to  which  the 

*  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Pbys.,  Art  Cireulptim, 
31 
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Tadpole  or  other  animal  must  be  subjected,  in  order  to  allow  microscopic 
observations  to  be  made  upon  its  circulation.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
irarieties  in  the  capillary  circulation,  induced  by  causes  purely  local,  become 
very  conspicuous ;  for  when  the  whole  current  has  nearly  stagnated,  and  a 
fresh  impulse  from  the  heart  renews  it,  the  movement  is  not  by  any  means 
uniform  fas  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be)  through  the  whole  plexus 
supplied  oy  one  arterial  trunk,  but  is  much  greater  in  some  of  the  tubes  than 
it  is  in  others ;  the  variation  being  in  no  degree  connected  with  their  size,  and 
being  very  difierent  at  short  intervals. 

479.  The  opinion  was  long  entertained,  that  there  are  vessels  adapted  to 
the  supply  of  the  white  or  colourless  tissues ;  which  carry  from  the  arteries 
the  liquor  sanguinis^  or  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  leaving  the  globules  behind. 
Many  objections  might  be  raised  against  such  a  supposition ;  one  of  the  most 
obvious  of  which  is  the  mechanical  obstacle  that  would  be  created  at  the 
entrances  to  such  a  system  of  tubes,  by  the  retention  of  the  globules  in  the 
larger  vessels  from  which  they  diverged.  No  such  vessels  have  ever  been 
ob^rved ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  supposition  of  their  existence 
is  not  required.  For  any  one  who  observes  the  smaller  capillary  vessels  may 
perceive,  that  the  current  of  blood  which  passes  through  them  is  entirely  free 
from  colour,  as  the  corpuscles  themselves  ^appear  to  l^  when  spread  out  in  a 
single  layer.  Tissues  which  are  rather  scantily  permeated  by  such  vessels, 
therefore,  may  still  be  white ;  and  it  is  only  where  the  network  is  very  close, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  it  is  consequently  great,  that 
a  perceptible  colour  will  be  ccmimunicated  by  the  red  corpuscles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  supposition  that  Nutrition  can  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
Capillary  vessels,  is  entirely  gratuitous,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  (Chap. 
XI.) ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  kite  researches  of  Mr.  To3mbee,*  that  car- 
tilages in  general,  the  true  cornea,  crystaUine  lens,  and  vitreous  humour, 
together  with  the  epidermic  appendages,  are  entirely  destitute  of  them.  He 
has  demonstrated,  by  means  of  injections,  that  the  arteries,  which  previous 
anatomists  had  supposed  to  penetrate  into  their  substance,  either  as  serous 
vessels,  or  as  red  vessels  too  minute  for  injection,  actually  tenninate  in  veins 
before  reaching  them ;  he  also  shows  that,  around  these  non-vascular  tissues, 
there  are  numerous  vascular  convolutions,  large  dilatations,  and  intricate 
plexuses  of  blood-vessels  (Fig.  112) :  the  object  of  which  he  beheves  to  be  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  blood,  so  that  its  nutrient  portion  may  penetrate  into 
and  be  diffused  through  them.  There  is,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  no  essential 
difference  between  the  nutrition  of  the  non-vascular  tissues,  and  that  of  the 
islets  in  the  mid^t  of  the  network  of  capillary  vessels  which  traverses  the  most 
vascular  (Fig.  89J.  In  both  cases  the  nutrient  materials  conveyed  by  the 
blood  are  absorbea  by  the  cells  of  the  tissue  immediately  adjoining  the  vessels, 
and  are  imparted  by  them  to  others  which  are  further  removed ;  and  the  only 
variation  that  exists,  is  in  the  amount  of  the  portion  of  tissue,  which  has  to  be 
thus  traversed.  There  is  great  variety  in  this  respect,  among  the  tissues  fliat 
are  traversed  by  vessels ;  and  we  are  only  required  to  extend  our  ideas  from 
tkft  JtUTAfe^t  of  the  islets  which  we  find  in  these,  to  the  still  more  isolated  struc- 
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n.  Action  of  the  Heart. 

480.  The  Heart  is  endowed  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the  property  of 
irritability,  by  which  is  meant  the  capability  of  being  easily  excited  to  move- 
ments of  contraction  alternating  with  relaxation  (§  366).  Thus,  after  the 
Heart  has  been  removed  from  me  body,  and  has  ceased  to  contract,  a  slight 
irritation  will  cause  it  to  execute,  not  one  movement  only,  but  a  series  of 
alternate  contractions  and  dilatations,  gradually  diminishing  in  vigour  until 
they  cease.  To  this  property,  the  contact  of  blood  with  the  membrane  lining 
its  cavity,  appears  to  be  the  usual  stimulus ;  and,  when  this  is  withdrawn,  its 
action  will  cease  after  a  certain  time ;  whilst  its  movements  may  be  prolonged, 
by  means  of  artificitd  respiration  (which  assists  in  maintaining  the  circulation 
throuffh  the  lungs),  for  a  much  greater  duration^— even  after  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord  have  been  removed,  and  when  animal  life  is,  therefore,  completely 
extinct.  Hence  we  see  that  the  Irritability  of  this  organ  must  be  an  endow- 
ment properly  belonging  to  it,  and  not  derived  from  the  Nervous  Sy^em. 
Like  the  contractility  of  other  muscles,  it  can  only  be  sustained  for  any  great 
length  of  time  by  a  supply  of  Arterial  blood  to  its  own  tissUfe  (§  3^2).  It  is 
much  less  speedily  lost  in  cold-blooded  animals,  however,  than  in  warm- 
blooded ;  the  heart  of  the  Frog,  for  example,  will  go  on  pulsating  for  many 
hours  after  its  removal  from  the  body ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mitchell*  that 
the  heart  of  a  Sturgeon,  which  he  had  inflated  with  air,  continued  to  beat  until 
the  auricle  had  absolutely  beccmie  so  dry  as  to  rustle  during  its  movements. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  when  it  is  empty  of  blood,  the  contact  of  air 
with  its  internal  cavities  is  the  stimulus  by  which  the  irritability  is  excited ; 
but  Dr.  J.  Reid  has  proved  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation,  by  placing 
under  an  air-pump  a  Frog's  heart  in  a. state  of  activity,  which  still  continued 
after  the  receiver  had  been  exhausted.!  It  is  thought  by  Dr.  Alison,  that  the 
succession  of  movements  may  be  in  some  degree  accounted  for,  by  the  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  which  may  cause  one  set,  in  con- 
tracting, to  press  on  and  irritate  another ;  and  this  idea  may  be  considered  as 
by  no  means  unworthy  '6f  adoption,  although  it  can  scarcely  account  for  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena.  In  all  experiments  made  upon  the  cause  of  the 
Heart's  contraction,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  sHghtest  dis- 
turbance of  the  organ  will  frequently  renew  its  motions,  after  they  have  ceased 
for  some  time ;  the  neglect  of  which  fact  has  led  to  several  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. It  has  been  thouffht  by  some  that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is 
the  necessary  sequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  auricle, — a  doctrine  which 
might  seem  to  follow  inevitably  from  the  circumstance  (ascertained  by  Dr. 
Knox)  that  when  the  irritability  is  nearly  exhausted,  contractions  excited 
in  the  auricle  are  sometimes  followed  by  contractions  of  the  ventricle,  when 
irritation  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ventncle  itself  produced  no  eflfect.  But  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  irritabihty  of  the  internal  surface  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  external ;  and  that  the  movement  of  the  auricle  wiU  excite 
that  of  the  ventricle,  by  forcing  blood  into  its  cavity,  and  thus  renewing  the 
usual  stimulus.  That  tnis  is  the  true  explanation,  is  shown  by  the  facts  observed 
by  Dr.  Reid  and  others,--that  the  usual  relation  between  the  movements  of 
the  auricles  and  ventricles  is  often  so  much  disturbed,  when  the  irritability 
is  becoming  exhausted,  that  these  do  not  regularly  alternate  with  each  other, 
— that  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  frequently  ceases  before  that  of  the  ven- 
tricle, on  the  left  side  particularly, — and  tnat  both  sets  of  movements  will  con- 
tinue, when  the  auricle  and  ventricle  have  been  separated  from  each  other. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  vii.  p.  58. 
f  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  IL  p.  611. 
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481.  It  was  fonnerly  supposed,  that  the  movements  of  the  Heart  were  de- 
pendent upon  its  connection  with  the  centres  of  the  Cerehro-Spinal  nervous 
system ;  and  the  experiments  of  Legallois  and  others,  who  found  that  they 
were  arrested  by  crushing,  or  otherwise  suddenly  destroying,  large  portions 
of  these  centres,  appeared  to  favour  the  supposition.  But  it  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  and  his  successors  in  the  same  inquiry,  that  the  whc^e 
Cferebro-Spinal  axis  might  be  gradually  removed,  without  any  such  conse- 
quence ;  which  iancX  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  **  experiments  prepared  far 
us  by  Nature,"  in  the  production  of  monsters  destitute  of  these  centres,  which 
neverthieless  possessed  a  regularly  pulsating  heart.  It  has  latterly  been  the 
fashion  with  many,  however,  to  attribute  the  action  of  the  Heart  to  the  Gan- 
glionic system  I  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence.  As  has  already 
been  generally  remarked  on  this  subject,  the  possibility  of  exciting  the  action 
of  the  heart  through  the  Sympathetic  nerve,  shows  that  this  may  have  an 
influence  on  its  movements ;  whilst  the  great  difficulty  with  which  any  evi- 
dence to  this  effect  can  be  procured,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof,  that  this 
influence  cannot  be  nearly  adeouate  to  the  constant  maintenance  of  this  ener- 
getic flinction  (§  309).  It  woiud  appear,  however,  that  changes  in  the  Gan- 
glionic nerves,4ike  strong  impressions  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  may 
have  the  eflect  of  impeding  or  even  checking  the  Heart's  action  ;  for  a  case 
has  lately  been  recorded,  in  which  the  movements  were  occasionall^r  checked 
for  an  interval  of  from  4  to  6  beats,  its  cessation  of  action  giving  rise  to  the 
most  fearful  sensations  of  anxiety,  and  to  acute  pain  passing  up  to  the  head 
from  both  sides  of  the  chesty— these  symptoms  being  connected,  as  it  proved 
on  a  post-mortem  examination,  with  the  pressure  of  an  enkrged  bronchial 
gland  upon  the  great  cardiac  nerve.*  It  may  be  surmised,  that  in  many  cases 
of  angina  pectoris^  in  which  no  lesion  sufficient  to  account  for  death  could  be 
discovered,  some  aflection  of  the  cardiac  plexus  might  have  been  traced  on  a 
more  carefld  examinati(Mi.  Brachet  has  asserted  that,  by  section  of  the  cardiac 
ganglion,  he  has  caused  the  movements  of  the  heart  to  be  suddenly  arrested ; 
but  this  result  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  experimenters. 

482.  When  the  Heart  is  exposed  in  a  hving  animal,  and  its  movements  are 
attentively  watched,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  a  peculiariy  rhythmical  character ; 
<me  series  following  another  with  great  regularity.  In  an  active  and  vigorous 
state  of  the  circulation,  however,  they  are  so  linked  together,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  them  into  periods.  A  case  has  recently  fallen  under  the  notice 
of  Prof.  Cruveilhier,  in  which  the  heart  was  exterior  to  the  chest,  having 
escaped  from  it  by  a  perforation  in  the  superior  part  of  the  sternum  ;  and  his 
observations  upon  it  may  be  perhaps  redded  as  more  satisfactory  than  such 
as  are  made  afler  the  very  severe  operati(m  required  for  the  artificial  exposure 
of  the  organ ;  although  they  are  liable  to  some  exception,  from  the  very  early 
age  of  the  subject  of  them,  which  had  only  been  bom  nine  hours.  His  con- 
clusions will  be  here  adopted,  with  such  additional  remarks  as  are  suggested 
by  the  experimental  researches  of  others,  who  have  made  this  question  a 
subject  of  special  attention.t  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  both  Auricles 
contract,  and  also  dilate  simultaneous^ ;  and  that  both  Ventricles  do  the 
same :— also  that  the  systole  or  contraction  of  the  ventricles  corresponds  with 
the  projection  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  causing  the  pulse ;  whilst  tne  diastole 
ot  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  coincides  with  the  collapse  of  the  arteries.  It 
is  further  admitted,  that  the  contraction  of  the  Ventricles,  and  that  of  the  Auri- 
cles, alternate  with  one  another ;  each  taking  place  (for  the  most  part,  at  least), 
during  the  dilatation  of  the  other.    But  it  is  a  question,  whether  there  is  any 

•  Moller's  Archiv.  1841,  heft  iii.;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Oct.  1841. 
f  8<»e  also  another  ea^e,  recently  observed  by  M.  Monod,  ia  Ballet,  de  I'Acad.  de  Med. 
Fevr.,  1843;  and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joam.,  July,  1843. 
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interval  between  them.  In  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  contraction  of  the 
Ventricles  is  stated  to  have  been  precisely  s3mchronous  with  the  dilatation  of 
the  Auricles ;  and  the  dilatation  of  the  Ventricles  to  have  been  performed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  contraction  of  the  Auricles,  no  period  of  repose  inter- 
vening between  the  two  sets  of  actions.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  con- 
current testimony  of  numerous  experimenters,  that  whilst  the  contraction  of 
the  Ventricle  immediately  succeeds  that  of  the  Auricle,  an  interval,  which  ?s 
usually,  however,  extremely  brief,  may  elapse  between  the  partial  dilatation  of 
the  Ventricles  and  the  succeeding  systole  of  the  Auricles.  The  Ventricular 
diastole  may  be  distinguished  into  two  stages,  of  which  the  first  immediately 
succeeds  its  systole^  and  manifests  itself  in  the  recession  of  the  Heart's  apex 
from  the  front  of  the  chest ;  whilst  the  second  is  attended  with  an  enlargement 
of  the  heart  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  is  synchronous  with  the  Auricular  con- 
traction. It  is  between  these  two  that  the  interval  of  repose  occurs  where  it 
can  be  observed.  The  following  tabular  view  will,  perhaps,  make  this  account 
more  intelligible ;  it  is  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  commence  with  the 
Auricular  contraction ;  but  when  considering  the  Sounds  of  the  heart,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ccnnmence  with  the  Ventricukr  systole. 

Aurides,  Ventricles, 

Contraction,  2d  stage  of  dilatation. 

Dilatation.  Contraction. — ^Pulse. 

1st  stage  of  dilatation; 
Brief  interval  of  Repose. 
Contraction.  2d  stage  of  dilatation. 

Dilatation.  Contraction. — ^Pulse. 

483.  The  duration  of  the  contraction  of  the  Ventricles  is,  according  to 
Cruveilhier,  double  that  of  their  Dilatation,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the 
Auricles.  In  the  Systole  of  the  Ventricles,  their  surface  becomes  rugous ;  the 
superficial  veins  swell ;  the  came»  columnse  of  the  lefl  ventricle  are  deline- 
ated ;  and  the  curved  fibres  of  the  conical  termination  of  the  lefl  ventricle, 
which  alone  constitutes  the  apex  of  the  heart,  become  more  manifest.  Ehiring 
their  contraction,  every  diameter  of  the  Ventricles  is  lessened ;  their  shorten- 
ing is  the  most  sensible  change ;  but  this  is  owinf  to  the  vertical  diameter 
bemg  the  greatest.  'The  lower  extremity  of  the  Jefl  ventricle,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  apex  of  the  heart,  describes  a  spiral  movement  from  right  to  lefl, 
and  from  behind  forwards.  It  is  to  this  slow,  gradual,  and  as  it  were  succes- 
sive spiral  contraction,  that  the  forward  movement  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  is 
owing,  and  its  consequent  percussion  against  the  thoracic  parietes.  Xhe 
ventricular  systole  is  not  accompanied  by  a  projection  of  the  entire  heart  for- 
wards (as  some  have  maintained) ;  for  it  is  exclusively  the  spiral  contraction, 
which  detei^nines  the  approach  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  the  thoracic 
parietes.  The  Diastole  of  the  heart,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  has  the  rapidity 
and  energy  of  an  active  movement,  triumphing  over  pressure  exercised  upon 
the  organ,  so  that  the  hand  closed  upon  it  is  opened  w^  violence.  This  is 
an  observation  of  great  importance ;  but  of  the  cause  to  which  this  active  dila- 
tation is  due,  no  definite  account  can  be  given.  It  may  partly  be  explained, 
perhaps,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  tissue,  interwoven  with  muscular  fibre  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart;  and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the  first  Ventricular  dila- 
tation, the  second  being  produced  by  the  ingress  of  blood  occasioned  by  the 
auricular  sjrstole.  But  the  dilatation  of  the  Auricles  appears  to  be  much 
greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  any  vis  a  tergo  (which,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  is  extremely  small  in  the  venous  system),  or  by  the  elasticity  of  its 
substance ;  for  it  was  observed  in  this  case  to  be  so  great,  that  the  right  auricle 

31* 
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seemed  ready  to  burst,  so  great  was  its  distension,  and  so  thin  were  its  waUs. 
Moreover,  the  large  Veins  near  the  heart  contcact  simultaneously  with  the 
auricular  Systole,  and  not  with  its  Diastole ;  so  that  they  can  have  no  influence 
in  causing  its  dilatation.  The  Ventricular  diastole  is  accompanied  with  a 
projection  of  the  heart  downwards ;  this  motion  was  at  its  maximum  when 
the  child  was  placed  vertically,  and  was  very  strongly  marked. 
*  484.  When  the  ear  is  appued  over  the  cardiac  region,  during  the  natuml 
movements  of  the  Heart,  two  successive  sounds  are  heard ;  each  pair  of  which 
corresponds  with  one  pulsation.  The  whole  interval  between  one  beat  of  the 
Heart,  and  the  next,  may  be  divided  into  four  parts ;  of  which  the  two  first 
are  occupied  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  fir%t  sound ;  the  third,  by 
the  second  sound ;  whilst  the  fourth  is  a  period  of  r^««.'— The  Jirst  sound 
is  dull  and  prolonged ;  it  ia  evidently  synchronous  with  the  impulse  of  the 
Heart  against  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and  also  with  the  pulse,  as  felt  near 
the  heart ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  produced  during  the  Ventricular  Systole*'— 
The  second  sound  follows  so  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  first, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  to  take  place  during  the  auricular  systole,  as 
some  have  supposed,  but  must  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  first  stage  oi 
the  Ventricular  Diastole.  This,  indeed,  may  now  be  regarded  as  clearly 
established ;  for  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  that  the  second  sound  is  due 
to  the  sudden  fiUing-out  of  the  Semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  with  blood ;  when  the  outward  current  through  them  has  ceased,  and 
the  incipient  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  occasions  a  vacuum  behind  them.  If 
one  of  these  valves  be  hooked  back  by  a  curved  needle  against  the  side  of  the 
artery,  so  that  a  reflux  of  blood  is  permitted,  the  sound  is  entirely  suppressed. 
485.  The  first  sound  cannot  be  so  readily  or  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
That  it  is  partly  due  to  the  Impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  Heart,  seems  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  when  this  impulse  is  prevented,  the  sound  is  much  diminished 
in  intensity ;  and  also  by  the  circumstance,  that,  when  the  Ventricles  contract 
with  vigour,  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  sound  is  over  the  point  of  percussion. 
But  that  it  is  not  entirely  due  to  this  cause  is  also  evident,  from  the  fact,  that 
a  sound  may  still  be  heard,  when  the  Heart  is  contracting  out  of  the  body :  as 
in  the  case  observed  by  Prof.  Cruveilhier.  This  sound  fias  been  attributed  by 
some  experimenters  to  the  flapping-back  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves ; 
by  others,  to  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles;  by 
others  again  to  the  rush  of  blood  along  the  irregular  walls  of  the  ventricles, 
and  through  the  comparatively  narrow  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  lliis  last  is  probably  the  most  consistent  with  truth ;  as  would  appear 
from  the  following  interesting  observations  made  by  Cruveilhier.  By  apply- 
iA||he  finger  to  Uie  origin  of  the  puhnonary  artery  (which  is  situated  in  front 
of  flle  aorta,  and  completely  conceals  it), a  perfectly  distinct  vibratory ^^•ewwsw- 
mentj  correspondinfir  with  the  ventricular  diastole,  was  perceived :  but  no  such 
vibratory  thrill  could  be  felt  by  the  finger,  when  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
base  of  the  ventricles :  whence  it  was  evicbnt,  that  no  action  takes  place  in 
the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  which  can  give  rise  to  the  same  pahabU  eflects 
as  those  produced  by  the  semilunar  valves.  The  same  was  ascertained  regard- 
ing the  valvular  sounds  which  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  hying  the  &iger 
against  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery»  and  applying  the  ear  to  it  as  to 
a  stethoscope :  whilst  noUiing  of  the  kina  could  be  perceived  in  the  region 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.     Hence  it  seems  Quite  certain,  that  the 
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heart.  Moreoyer,  the  first  sound  was  observed  to  be  of  exactly  the  same 
character  with  the  second  (the  complicating  effect  of  the  impulse  being  here 
withdrawn),  except  as  to  its  intensity^  which  was  lesa^ — and  its  duration^ 
which  was  greater, 

486.  Hence,  although  these  observations  do  not  entitle  us  to  deny  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  muscular  contraction,  and  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  over 
the  ventricular  walls,  in  the  production  of  the  first  sound,  they  establish  (if 
correct),  that  the  principal  cause  of  it  exists  at  the  entrances  to  the  arterial 
trunks;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  any  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it  than 
the  prolonged  rush  of  blood  through  their  orifices,  and  the  throwing  back  of 
the  Semilunar  valves;  which,  in  suddenly  flapping  down  again,  produce  the 
second  sound. — ^That  an  exaggeration  (ji  the  first  sound,  not  essentially  differ- 
ing from  it  in  character,  is  often  produced  by  disease  of  the  sigmoid  valves, 
which  causes  an  obstruction  of  their  orifice,  has  long  been  known ;  and  in  such 
cases,  the  character  of  the  second  sound  is  also  changed.  Indeed,  M.  Cruveil- 
hier  states  it  as,  in  his  opinion,  an  uniform  occurrence,  that  disease  of  the 
Semilunar  valves  alters  both  sounds.  When  this  disease  is  such  as  to  prevent 
the  valves  from  efiectually  closing,  a  reflux  of  blood  takes  place  into  the  ven- 
tricle at  the  time  of  its  diastole ;  causing  a  rushing  sound,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, to  be  heard  in  the  intervals  of  the  pulse,  instead  of  with  it.  These 
considerations  appear  to  prove  almost  incontestably,  that  the  cause  of  the  first 
sound,  and  that  of  the  second,  are  very  closely  allied ;  and  this  view,  which  if 
correct,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  explanation  of  numerous  morbid  phe- 
nomena, harmonizes  well  with  the  known  efiect  of^  slight  obstruction  in  a 
tube,  through  which  fluid  is  being  rapidly  forced,  jn  producing  a  prolonged 
sound,  very  analogous  to  the  first  sound  of  the  heart.  The  following  table  may 
assist  the  student  m  connecting  the  sounds  of  the  Heart  with  its  movements. 

First  Soitnd.  Ventricular  Systole,  and  Auricular  Diastole.  Impulse 
of  apex  against  parietes  of  chest.    Pulsation  in  arteries. 

Second  Sound.     First  stage  of  Ventricular  Diastole. 

Interval.  Short  repose ;  then  Auricular  Systole,  and  second  stage 

of  Ventricular  Diastole. 

487.  The  course  of  the  circulating  fluid  through  the  Heart,  and  the  action 
of  its  different  valves,  will  now  be  briefly  described.  The  Venous  blood, 
which  is  returned  by  the  ascending  and  aescending  Vena  Cava,  enters  the 
right  Auricle  during  its  diastole ;  and,  when  it  contracts,  is  forced  between  the 
Tricuspid  valves,  into  the  Ventricle.  The  reflux  of  blood  into  the  veins,  during 
the  auricular  systole,  is  prevented  by  the  valves  with  which  they  are  furnished ; 
but  these  valves  are  so  formed,  as  not  to  close  accurately,  especially  whe^ylie 
tubes  are  distended ;  so  that  a  small  amount  of  reflux  usually  takes  place^id 
this  is  much  increased  when  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation. Whilst  the  right  Ventricle  is  contracting  upon  the  blood  that  has 
entered  it,  the  ca^mesi  columnm^  which  contract  simultaneously  with  its  proper 
waUs,  put  the  chordx  tendinem  upon  the  stretch ;  and  these  draw  the  flaps  of 
the  Tricuspid  valve  into  the  auriculo-ventricular  axis.  The  blood  then  getting 
behind  them,  and  being  compressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  forces 
the  flaps  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  orifice ;  but  they  do  not 
fall  suddenly  a^nst  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  semilunar  valves,  since 
they  are  restramed  by  the  chordm  tendinese :  whence  it  is  that  no  sound  is 
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The  Anatomy  of  the  Heart;  1,  the  right  auricle;  2,  the  entrance  of  the  superior  vena  cava;  3,  the 
entrance  of  the  inferior  cava;  4,  the  opening  of  the  coronary  vein,  half  cloeed  by  the  coronary  valve;  5, 
the  Eustachian  valve;  6,  the  fossa  ovalis,  surrounded  by  the  annulis  ovalis;  7,  the  tuberculnm  Loweri;  8^ 
the  musculi  pectinati  in  the  appendix  auriculae;  9,  the  auriculo- ventricular  caning;  10,  the  cavity  of  the 
right  ventricle;  11,  the  tricuspid  valve,  attached  by  the  chordae  tendinece  to  the  cameae  columnae  (12);  13, 
the  pulmonary  artery,  guarded  at  its  commencement  by  three  semilunar  valves ;  14,  the  right  pulmonary 
artery,  passing  beneath  the  arch  and  behind  the  ascending  aorta;  15,  the  left  pulmonary  artery,  crossing 
in  front  of  the  descending  aorta;  *,  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  acting  as  a  ligament  between  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  arch  of  the  aorta;  the  arrows  mark  the  course  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  right 
side  of  the  heart;  enter'mg  the  auricle  by  the  superior  and  inferior  cava,  it  passes  through  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening  into  the  ventricle,  and  thence  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs ;  10,  the  left 
auricle;  17,  the  openings  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins;  18,  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening;  19,  the  left 
ventricle ;  SO,  the  mitral  valve,  attached  by  its  chordae  tendinece  to  two  large  columnae  cameae,  which 
project  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle;  31,  the  commencement  and  course  of  the  ascending  aorta  behind 
the  pulmonary  artery,  marked  by  an  arrow ;  the  entrance  of  the  vessel  is  guarded  by  three  semilunar 
valves;  22,  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  comparative  thickness  of  the  two  ventricles  is  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram.  The  course  of  the  arterial  blood  through  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  marked  by  arrows.  The  bkxid 
is  brought  from  the  lungs  by  the  four  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left  auricle,  and  passes  through  the  anriculo- 
ventricular  opening  into  the  left  ventricle,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

of  it  into  the  ventricle.  The  blood,  after  having  circulated  through  the  lungs, 
returns  as  Arterial  blood,  by  the  Pulmonary  Veins,  to  the  l^  Auricle ;  whence 
it  passes  through  the  mitral  valves  into  the  left  Ventricle,  and  thence  ipto  the 
Aorta,— in  the  same  manner  with  that  on  the  other  side,  as  just  described. 

488.  There  are,  however,  some  important  differences  in  the  structure  and 
functional  actions  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Heart,  which  should  be  here 
adverted  to.  The  walls  of  the  left  Ventricle  are  considerably  thicker  than 
those  of  the  right;  and  its  force  of  contraction  is  much  greater.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  comparative  results  of  M.  Bizot's  recent  measurements,  taking  the 
average  of  males  from  16  to  89  years. 


Apex. 
dj  lines 


Bast.  JHfiddle. 

Left  Ventricle  4i  lines  5J  lines 

Right  Ventricle  1  f  J  lines  1|  lines 

In  the  female,  the  average  thickness  is  somewhat  less.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  point  of  greatest  thickness  in  the  left  Ventricle  is  near  its  middle ;  while 
in  the  rights  it  is  nearer  the  base.  The  thickness  of  the  former  goes  on 
increasing  during  all  periods  of  life,  from  youth  to  advanced  age ;  whilst  that 
of  the  right  is  nearly  stationary.  The  left  Auricle  is  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  right;  the  average  thickness  of  the  ^rmer  being,  according  to  Bouillaud, 
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a  line  and  a  half;  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  only  a  Une.  In  regard  to  the 
relative  capcunties  of  the  right  and  left  cavities,  much  difierence  of  opinion  hat 
prevailed.  The  right  Auricle  is  ffenerally  allowed  to  he  more  capacious  than 
the  left;  and  the  same  is  conmumly  taught  of  the  right  Ventricle.  So  much 
fallacy  may  arise,  however,  from  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  animal  at  die 
moment  of  dstth,  that  this  is  not  easily  proved,  and  is  indeed  hy  no  means 
certain.  Many  eminent  Anatomists  maintain,  that  the  two  cavities  are  equal. 
The  capacity  of  each  of  the  cavities  may  he  estimated,  in  the  full-sized  Heart, 
at  about  two  ounces ;  that  of  the  Auncles  being  probably  a  little  less ;  and 
that  of  the  Ventricles  a  Utde  greater.  That  the  Ventricles  receive  more  blood 
from  the  Auricles  than  the  latter  could  transmit  to  them  by  simply  emptying 
themselves  once,  seems  therefore  probable ;  and  may  be  accounted  fcur  by  the 
^t  already  stated,  regarding  the  slight  intermission  in  the  Ventricular  Diastole, 
during  which  more  Uood  may  enter  the  Auricle  from  the  veins. 

489.  There  is  a  well-known  anatomical  difierence  between  the  Auriculo- 
Ventricukr  valves  on  the  two  sides,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  diversity  of 
name.  This  seems,  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  King,*  to  be  connected  with 
an  important  functional  difierence.  The  Mitral  valve  closes  much  more  per- 
fectly than  the  Tricuspid ;  and  the  latter  is  so  constructed,  as  to  allow  of  con* 
siderable  reflux,  when  the  cavities  are  greatly  distended.  Many  occasional 
causes  tend  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venous  system,  and  in 
the  right  side  of  the  Heart :  thus,  any  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
cold,  compression  of  the  venous  S3rstem  by  muscular  action,  &c.,  are  known 
to  fivour  such  a  condition.  This  is  a  state  of  peculiar  danger,  from  the  lia^ 
bility  which  over-distension  of  the  Ventricular  cavity  has  to  produce  a  state 
of  muscular  paralysis ;  and  in  the  structure  of  the  Heart  itself,  there  seems  to 
be  a  provision  against  it.  For,  when  the  Ventricle  is  thus  distended,  the 
Tricuspid  valves  do  not  close  properly ;  and  a  reflux  of  blood  is  permitted,  not 
only  into  the  Auricle,  but  also  (through  the  imperfect  closure  of  their  valves 
under  the  same  circumstances)  into  the  large  veins.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fJBU^t,  several  times  observed  by  Dr.  J.  Reid  in  his  experiments  upon  Asphyxia, 
&c.,  that,  when  the  action  of  the  Right  Ventricle  haid  ceased  from  over-disten- 
sion, he  could  frequently  re-excite  it,  not  merelyby  puncturing  its  walls,  but 
by  making  an  opening  in  the  Juguha  vein.  This  fact  evidjently  afiords  an 
indication  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  Asphyxia ;  and  it  explains 
the  reflux  of  bk)od,  or  venous  puUe,  which  is  frequently  observed  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  disease,  and  which,  according  to  Mr.  £ang,  always  exists,  though 
in  a  less  striking  degree. 

490.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Ventricles  empty  themselves  com- 
pletely at  each  contraction ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  blood  which  they 
contain  is  not  entirely  forced  into  the  arteries.  The  quantity  which  is  pro- 
pelled by  each  Ventricle,  at  every  stroke,  may  be  estimated,  therefore,  at  from 
li  oz.  to  2  oz.  If  we  adopt  the  lower  of  these  numbers,  we  shall  find  that, 
reckoning  76  pulsations  of  the  Heart  to  a  minute,  112  oz.,  or  7  lbs.,  of  blood 
pass  through  each  Ventricle  in  that  time ;  and,  on  the  higher  estimate,  160 
oz.,  or  9  lbs.  6  oz.,  would  pass  through  in  the  same  period.  «Now  the  whole 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  human  body,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
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It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  estimate  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
is  very  far  from  the  truth ;  for  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  suhstances 
introduced  into  the  Venous  circulation,  may  he  detected  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Arterial  circulation,  even  in  animals  larger  than  Man,  in  less  than  half 
a  minute.— The  earliest  of  such  experiments  were  those  of  Hering,*  who 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  by  introducing  Prus- 
siate  of  Potash  into  one  part  oi  the  system,  and  drawing  blood  from  another. 
He  states  that  he  detected  this  salt  in  blood  drawn  from  one  of  the  Jugular 
veins  of  the  Horse,  within  20  or  30  seconds  after  it  had  been  introduced  into 
the  other ;  in  which  brief  space  the  blood  must  have  been  received  by  the 
Heart,  must  have  been  transmitted  through  the  Lungs,  have  returned  to  the 
Heart  again,  have  been  sent  through  the  Carotid  artery,  and  have  traversed 
its  capillaries.  From  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  upon  other  veins,  he 
states  that  the  salt  passed  from  the  Jugular  vein  into  the  Saphena  in  20  se- 
conds ;  into  the  Masseteric  artery  in  from  15  to  20  seconds ;  into  the  External 
Maxillary  artery  in  from  10  to  25  seconds :  and  into  the  Metatarsal  artery  in 
from  20  to  40  seconds.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  the  inference 
which  seems  inevitably  to  flow  from  these  experiments,  in  regard  to  the  rate 
of  the  circulation,  by  attributing  the  transmission  of  the  salt  to  the  permea- 
bility of  the  animal  tissues  ;t  but  it  has  never  been  shown  that  even  Prussiate 
of  Potash  (which  is  probably  more  transmissible  through  this  channel  than 
any  other  salt)  can  be  carried  from  one  part  to  another  with  a  rapidity  at  all 
proportional  to  this.  The  only  mode  in  which  this  property  ciui  be  conceived 
materially  to  facihtate  the  transmission  of  the  salt  through  the  vascular  system, 
would  be  by  allowing  it  to  pass  through  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  and  thus 
to  ihake  its  way  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  without  passing 
through  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  and  this  it  could  scarcely  do,  to  the  large 
amount  which  is  evidently  transmitted,  in  so  short  a  time. 

491.  The  experiments  of  Hering  have  been  recently  fuUy  confirmed  by 
those  of  Mr.  Blake^  who  varied  them  by  employing  different  substances,  and 
took  other  precautions  against  sources  of  fallacy.  Ten  seconds  after  having 
injected  a  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  into  the  Jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  he 
drew  blood  from  the  Carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side ;  after  allowing  this  to 
flow  for  five  seconds,  he  substituted  another  vessel,  which  received  the  blood 
that  flowed  during  the  five  ensuing  seconds ;  and  the  blood  that  flowed  after 
the  twentieth  second,  by  which  time  the  action  of  the  Heart  had  stopped,  was 
received  into  a  third  vessel.  These  diflferent  specimens  were  carefully  ana- 
lyzed. No  trace  of  Baryta  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  which  had  escaped 
from  the  artery  between  the  tenth  and  fifleenth  second  after  the  injection  of 
the  poison;  but  in  that  which  was  drawn  between  the  fifteenth  and  the 
twentieth  second,  the  salt  was  found  to  be  present  and  in  greater  abundance 
than  in  the  blood  which  had  subsequently  flowed.  Moreover,  the  coincidence 
between  the  cessation  of  the  Heart's  action,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  salt  through 
the  arterial  blood,  bears  a  striking  correspondence ;  and  it  may  be  hence  in- 
ferred that  the  arrestment  of  its  muscular  movement  is  due  to  the  efifect  of  this 
agent  upon  its  tissue,  when  immediately  operating  upon  it  through  the  capil- 
laries of  the  coronary  artery.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  a  variety  of 
other  experiments ;  which  show  that  the  time  of  the  agency  of  other  poisons, 
that  suddenly  check  the  Heart's  action  (which  is  the  especial  property  of 
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give  the  first  indications  of  their  operation  in  the  same  period,  after  they  have 
heen  introduced  into  the  Venous  circulation.  Thus,  in  the  Horse,  the  time 
that  is  required  for  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  Jugular  rein  into  the  capillary 
terminations  of  the  Coronary  arteries,  is  16  seconds;  as  is  shown  by  the 
power  of  Nitrate  of  Potass  to  arrest  the  Heart's  action  within  that  time ;  and 
Nitrate  of  Strychnia,  injected  into  a  vein,  gave  the  first  manifestation  of  its 
action  on  the  Spinal  Cord  in  precisely  the  same  number  of  seconds.  In  the 
Dog,  the  Heart's  action  was  arrested  by  the  Nitrate  of  Potass  in  11  or  12 
seconds ;  and  the  tetanic  convulsicms  occasioned  by  Strychnia  also  commenced 
in  12  seconds.  In  the  Fowl,  the  former  period  was  6  seconds,  and  the  latter 
6^  ;  in  the  Rabbit,  the  first  was  4,  and  the  other  M  secmids.  From  these 
experiments,  it  seems  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
Circulation  is  very  much  underrated  in  any 
estimate  that  'we  found  upon  the  capacity  of  [Fig.  92. 

the  Heart,  and  its  number  of  pulsations  in  a 
given  time ;  and  that  some  other  force  than  its 
contractions,  must  have  a  share  in  producing 
the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels. 
492.  The  force  with  which  the  heart  propels 
the  blood,  may  be  estimated  in  two  ways  ;— 
either  by  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  colimin 
of  that  fluid,  which  its  contractile  action  will 
support ;  or  by  causing  the  blood  to  act  upon  a  1 
shorter  column  of  mercury.  The  former  me- 
thod was  the  one  adopted  by  Hales,  who  intro- 
duced a  long  pipe  into  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
horse,  and  found  that  the  blood  would  some- 
times rise  in  it  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  From 
parallel  experiments  upon  sheep,  oxen,  dogs, 
and  other  animals,  and  by  comparing  the  c^- 
bre  of  their  respective  vessels  with  mat  of  the 
human  aorta.  Hales  concluded  that  the  usual 
force  of  the  heart  in  man  would  sustain  a  column 
of  blood  7i  feet  high,  the  weight  of  which 
would  be  about  4  lbs.  6  oz.  The  second  me- 
thod is  that  more  recently  adopted  by  Pois- 
seuille ;  and  the  instrument  which  he  contrived 
for  canying  it  into  practice  (termed  by  him  the 
Hs^nadynamometer^  has  been  the  means  of 
aiding  many  valuable  inquiries  on  the  physio- 
logy of  the  circulation.  The  result  of  his  ex- 
periments is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Hales ;  his  estimate  of  the  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  aorta  being  4 
lbs.  3  oz.  The  backward  pressure  upon  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  or  in  other  words  the  force 
which  they  have  to  overcome  in  propelling  the 
blood,  is  properly  estimated  by  multiplying  the 
pressure  of  blood  in  the  aorta  into  the  surface 
of  a  plane  passing  through  the  base  and  apex 
of  the  left  ventricle ;  by  which. calculation  it  is 
found  to  be  about  13  lbs.*    Tne  pressure  ap- 

*  The  extreme  latitade  of  the  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  this  force,  has  been 
a  snbjeet  of  not  undeserved  ridicale.  Borelli  imagined  it  to  be  180,000  lbs.;  whilst  by 
KeiU  it  was  supposed  to  be  no  more  than  from  6  to  8  ounces. 


HsmtidynamometerofPoisseiiille.  A 
bent  glftM  tobe,  filled  with  mercury  in 
the  lower  part,  ads.  The  horizontal  part 
by  is  prorided  with  a  brass  head,  which 
fits  into  the  artery.  A  small  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  in- 
terposed between  the  mercury  and  the 
blood  to  prevent  its  coagulation.  When 
the  blood  presses  on  the  fluid  in  the 
horizontal  limb,  the  risfe  of  the  mercury 
towards  e,  measured  from  the  level  to 
which  it  has  fallen  towards  a,  gives  the 
pressure  under  which  the  blood  moves.] 
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pears,  from  the  experiibente  i^  PoisseniUe,  to  be  rery  nesAj  eqnd  for  equal 
surfaces,  throughout  the  larger  arterial  hia&ches,  since  it  diminishes  regnlarly 
in  proportion  to  their  calibre ;  in  the  n£lial  artery  at  the  wrist,  it  was  estiinated 
by  him  at  4  drachms. 

498.  The  number  of  contractions  of  the  heart  in  a  given  time,  is  liaUe  to 
great  variation,  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  health,  from,  several  causes ;  the 
chief  of  these  are,  diversities  of  age,  of  sex,  of  muscukr  exeition,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mind,  of  the  state  of  the  digestive  system,  and  of  the  period  of 
the  day.  Putting  aside  the  other  causes  of  uncertainty,  the  following  table 
may  be  regarded  as  an  approximatioa  to  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
at  the  several  age9  specified  in  it. 


Btats  per  minute. 

laa— 140 

115— IW 

100—115 

90—100 

86—   90 

80—  m 

70—   80 
60—   66 


In  the  foetus  in  utero 
Newly-born  infant 
During  the  first  year 
During  the  second  year 
During  the  third  year 
About  the  seventh  year 
Age  of  puberty 
Manhood 
Old  age 

The  difference  caused  by  sex  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  adult  age ;  it 
appears  firom  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Guy,*  that  the  pulse  of  the  adult  femde  ex- 
ceeds in  frequency  the  pulse  of  the  adult  male,  at  the  same  mean  age,  by  from 
10  to  14  beats  in  a  minute.  The  efiect  of  muscular  exertion  in  raising  the 
pulse  is  well  known;  as  is  also  the  fact,  which  is  one  exemplification  of  it,  that 
the  pulse  varies  considerably  with  the  posture  of  the  body.  The  amount  of 
this  variation  has  been  made  the  subject  of  extensive  inquiry  by  Dr.  Guy,  and 
the  following  are  his  results.  In  100  healthy  males,  of  the  mean  age  c^  27 
years,  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  average  firequency  of  the  pulse  was,  when  stand- 
ing, 79 ;  when  sitting,  70 ;  and  wnen  lying,  67  per  minute.  Several  excep- 
tions occurred,  however,  to  the  general  law ;  and  when  these  were  excluded, 
the  average  numbers  were,  standing,  81 ;  sitting,  71 ;  and  lying,  66 ;  so  that 
the  difierence  between  standing  and  sitting  was  10  beats,  or  jth  of  the  whole; 
the  difierence  between  sitting  and  lyin^  was  5  beats,  or  y^th  of  the  whole ;  and 
the  difierence  between  standing  anoiymg  was  15  beats,  or  ^th  of  the  whole.  In 
50  healthy  females,  of  the  same  mean  age,  the  average  pulse  when  standing 
was  89 ;  when  sitting,  81 ;  and  when  lying,  80.  When  the  exceptions  (which 
were  more  numerous  in  proportion  than  in  males)  were  excluded,  the  averages 
were,  standing,  91 ;  sitting,  84 ;  lying,  79 ;  the  difierence  between  standing 
and  sitting  was  thus  7  beats,  or  ^th  of  the  whole ;  that  between  sitting  and  l3ring 
was- 4,  or  ^st  of  the  whole ;  and  that  between  standing  and  lying  was  11,  or 
|th  of  the  whole.  In  both  sexes,  the  efiTect  produced  by  chtmge  oi  posture  in- 
creases with  the  usual  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  whilst  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  are  more  numerous  as  the  pulse  is  less  frequent.  The  variation 
IS  temporarily  increased  by  the  muscular  efibrt  involved  in  the  absolute  change 
of  the  posture ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  a  revolving  board,  by  which  the 
position  of  the  body  can  be  altered  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  observation,  that  correct  results  can  be  obtained.  That  the  difier- 
ence between  standing  and  sitting  should  be  greater  than  that  between  sitting 
and  lying,  is  just  what  we  should  expect,  whell  we  compare  the  amount  5 
muscular  efibrt  required  in  the  maintenance  of  the  two  former  positions 
respectively. 

*  Gay's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iiL,  p.  312. 
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494.  The  Pulse  is  well  known  to  be  much  accelerated  by  Mental  excite- 
ment, especially  by  that  of  the  Emotions ;  it  is  also  quicker  during  Digestion; 
but  on  neither  of  these  points  can  any  exact  numerical  statement  be  given. 
The  diumai  variation  of  the  pulse,  however,  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
observation  by  Dr.  Guy  ;*  and,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  have  much  in- 
terest, although  (from  having  been  made  only  on  his  own  person)  they  may 
ultimately  require  some  modification,  they  will  be  here  stated.  "  1.  The  pulse 
of  a  healthy  male  in  a  state  of  rest,  unexcited  either  by  food  or  exercise,  is 
most  frequent  in  the  morning,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  the  day  advances. 
2.  The  pulse  diminishes  in  frequency  more  rapidly  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  morning.  3.  The  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  (after  excite- 
ment^ is  more  regular  and  progressive  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning. 
4.  Tne  efiect  of  food  is  greater  and  more  lasting  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening ;  and  in  some  instances,  the  same  food,  which  in  the  morning  pro- 
duces an  effect  considerable  both  in  amount  and  duration,  has  no  effect  what- 
ever in  the  evening."  It  may  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  this  interesting  and. 
important  subject  will  receive  further  elucidation. 

[Dr.  Valleix  has  recently  pablishedf  a  series  of  interestiDg  observatioDs  on  the  fre- 
quency of  the  poise  in  newly-born  infants,  and  in  children  aged  from  seven  months  to 
six  years.  He  obtained  the  following  results :  1.  At  birth  the  pulse  is  less  frequent  than 
at  six  months;  the  number  of  beats  in  a  minute  may  be  stated  with  considerable  exact- 
ness to  be  between  90  and  100.  2.  Increase  of  temperature,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
invariably  produces  a  notable  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  The  exact  ratio  between  the 
degree  of  elevation  of  temperature  and  the  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  is  not 
yet  accurately  ascertained.  8.  Although  the  observations  of  Dr.  Valleix  show  a  progres- 
sive diumai  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  still,  he  thinks,  that  it  would  be 
Sremature  to  conclude  that  these  facts  support  those  of  Dr.  Guv.  Dr.  Valleix  examined 
is  patients  in  the  morning  aAer  they  had  been  eating,  and  to  this  fact,  he  thinks,  should 
be  attributed  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  its  subsequent 
diminution,  towards  evening.  4.  The  slightest  muscular  effort  in  children  is  sufficient  to 
augment  considerably  the  number  of  pulsations.  The  same  is  true  of  any  moral  emo- 
tion. 6.  The  influence  of  sex  on  the  pulse  is  very  marked  in  young  children.  The  pulse 
is  much  more  frequent  in  young  girls  than  in  boys  of  the  same  age.  6.  During  sleep 
there  is  a  decided  diminution  in  the  number  of  beats.  7.  Between  7  and  27  months 
there  is  no  sensible  change  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Its  mean  may  be  stated  at 
126  beats  in  the  minute,  without  distinction  of  sex.  Ii  sex  be  considered,  it  would  be  121 
for  males'  and  128  for  females.  These  numbers  express  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  at 
this  age  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  if  a  state  of  perfect  calm  is  supposed,  the 
numbers  would  be  119  for  the  males,  and  124  for  females.  8.  AAer  some  observations, 
not  very  numerous,  however,  the  pulse  would  appear  to  range  a  little  above  100  till  six 
years  of  age.  9.  The  mean  number  of  inspirations  in  a  minute  in  children  aged  from  7 
months  to  two  years  and  a  half,  is  between  30  and  32,  and  is  to  number  of  pulsations : : 
1  :  4.— M.  C] 

III.  Causes  inftuencing  the  Circulation  in  the  Arteries  and  QqnUaries, 

406.  That  the  movement  of  the  Blood  through  the  Arterial  trunks  and  the 
Capillary  tubes  is,  in  Man,  and  in  other  warm-blooded  animals,  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  action  of  the  Heart,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  can 
be  easily  shown  by  experiment,  that,  if  the  Arterial  current  be  checked,  the 
Capillanes  will  immediately  cease  almost  entirely  to  deliver  the  blood  into  the 
veins,  and  the  Venous  circulation  will  be  instantaneously  arrested.  And  it 
has  also  been  proved,  that  the  usual  force  of  the  Heart  is  sufficient  to  propel 
the  blood,  not  only  through  the  Arterial  tubes,  but  through  the  Capillanes, 
into  the  Veins ;  since  even  a  1^  force  will  serve  to  propel  warm  water  through 

•  Op.  cit^  vol.  iv.  p.  69. 

j-  [M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  Medicale  d*Observation  de  Paris.  Tome  Deuxidme,  1844 : 
p.  800,  et  seq.l 
82 
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the  vessels  of  an  animal  recently  dead.*  But  there  are  certain  "residual 
phenomena"  even  in  Man,  which  clearly  indicate  that  this  is  not  the  whole 
truth ;  and  that  forces  existing  in  the  Blood-vessels  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  producing^  both  local  and  general  modifications  of  the  effects  of  the 
Heart's  action.  There  are  also  indications  of  the  nature  of  an  influence,  in 
which  the  blood-vessels  do  not  partake,  arising  from  those  changes  occurring 
between  the  Blood  and  the  Tissues,  that  constitute  the  processes  of  Nutrition, 
Secretion,  &c.  Such,  for  instance,  would  appear  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  fact,  that  whilst  any  variations  in  the  action  of  the  Heart  affect  the  whole 
system  alike,  there  are  many  variations  in  the  Circulation,  which,  being  very 
limited  in  their  extent,  cannot  be  attributed  to  such  central  disturbances,  and 
must  therefore  be  dependent  on  causes  purely  local.— Of  the  nature  of  these 
influences,  and  of  the  mode  of  their  operation,  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  a 
more  correct  knowledge,  if  we  examine  the  phenomena  of  the  Circulation  in 
those  beings  in  which  the  moving  power  is  less  concentrated  than  it  is  in  the 
higher  Animals ;  for  just  as  we  find  in  the  latter,  that  the  development  of 
special  absorbent  vessels  does  not  exclude  the  function  of  absorption  from  being 
still  performed  by  the  general  vascular  system  (§  463J,  so  may  we  here  be  led  to 
perceive  that  there  is  a  generally  diffused  force,  to  which  alone  the  Circulation 
of  the  nutritious  fluid  in  the  lowest  organisms  is  due,  and  which  is  not  alto- 
gether replaced  by  the  special  organ  of  impulsion,  that  is  developed  in  the 
centre  of  the  system  in  the  higher. 

496.  The  ascent  of  the  sap  m  Vegetables  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  due, 
in  part,  to  the  vis  a  tergo  occasioned  by  the  action  of  Endosmose  at  the  roots ; 
and  in  part,  to  the  demand  for  fluid,  occasioned  by  the  vital  processes  taking 
place  in  the  leaves.  For  if  the  stem  of  a  Vine,  in  which  the  sap  is  rising,  be 
cut  across,  the  sap  will  continue  to  flow  for  some  time  from  the  top  of  the  lower 
portion ;  and  its  force  of  ascent  may  be  shown  to  be  very  considerable,  by 
tying  over  the  cut  surface  a  piece  of  bladder,  which  will  be  speedily  burst, — 
or  by  affixing  to  it  a  bent  tube,  containing  a  column  of  mercury,  which  will 
be  raised  to  the  height  of  forty  inches  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  leaves  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
division  be  put  into  water,  it  will  continue  to  absorb,  as  long  as  the  vital  actions 
of  the  leaves  are  being  performed  with  vigour  ;  but,  if  the  branch  be  carried 
into  a  dark  room,  the  exnalation  from  the  leaves  is  immediately  checked,  and 
absorption  is  checked  also.  The  influence  of  the  actions  at  the  periphery  of 
the  circulating  system  in  maintaining  the  flow  of  fluid  towards  the  part,  is 
further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  shoot  of  an  evergreen  species  be  grafted 
on  a  stock  of  one  with  deciduous  leaves,  a  continual  and  unwonted  ascent  of 
sap  will  be  kept  up  in  the  latter  through  the  winter ;  this  being  evidently  due 
to  the  demand  occasioned  at  its  summit.  A^ain,  the  recommencement  of  the 
annual  flow  of  sap  in  an  ordinary  tree  has  been  found  to  take  place,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  at  its  roots,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  buds ;  for  their 
expansion,  under  the  influence  of  the  returning  warmth,  exhausts  the  fluid 
from  the  vessels  of  their  neighbourhood ;  this,  again,  occasions  a  demand  from 
below ;  and  thus  the  motion  is  gradually  propagated  to  the  roots.  Now  it  has 
been  experimentally  ascertained,  that,  if  a  branch  of  a  vine  growing  in  the 
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497.  This  is  still  more  evidently  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Circulation  of 
nutritious  or  elaborated  sap,  which  takes  place  in  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  in  the  bark.  The  object  of  this  movement  is  not  to  convey  the 
fluid  in  a  direct  line  from  one  point  to  another  (as  in  the  case  with  the  ascend- 
ing current),  but  to  supply  every  part  with  materials  for  its  growth,  or  for  the 
production  of  its  peci]diar  secretions.  Hence  the  vessels  in  which  it  takes 
place,  form  a  minutely  anastomozing  network,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  system 
of  straight  and  distinct  tubes.  Through  this  network,  the  latex  or  elaborated 
sap  is  seen  to  move,  exactly  as  does  the  blood  through  the  capillary  vessels  of 
animals.  The  movement  takes  place,  under  favourable  circumstances,  with 
considerable  rapidity;  it  is  accelerated  by  heat,  and  retarded  by  cold;  and  it  is 
subject  to  all  those  minor  irregularities  (such  as  the  cessation  of  movement,  or 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  in  a  particular  channel),  which  are  so 
constantly  to  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  attentively  watches  the  capillary 
circulation  of  Animals,  and  which  clearly  prove  the  operation  of  some  causes 
independent  of  the  heart's  action  (§  478).  The  general  direction  of  the  ela- 
borated sap,  through  this  capillary  system,  is  downwards ;  but  that  the  force 
of  gravity  cannot  have  much  to  do  with  the  movement,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  in  a  dependent  branch,  it  has  to  cucend  towards  the  stem,  which  it  will 
do  without  interruption  from  this  cause. 

498.  In  the  lowest  Animals,  the  movement  of  the  circulating  fluid  seems  as 
independent  of  any  central  organ  of  impulsion  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in 
Plants.  Thus,  in  the  living  Sponge,  a  current  of  water  is  continually  flowing 
through  the  tubes  and  channels,  by  which  its  substance  is  traversed,  the  fluid 
being  taken  in  by  the  small  orifices,  and  ejected  in  powerful  streams  from  the 
large  ones ;  and  yet  the  most  attentive  examination  has  not  reve-aled  any 
mechanical  cause  for  this  movement.  In  some  of  the  compound  Polypifera,  a 
similar  current  may  be  seen ;  and  it  is  curious  that,  in  many  species,  its  direc- 
tion undergoes  a  periodical  change  ;  being  reversed  at  intervals  of  a  certain 
number  of  seconds.  In  the  Star-fish  and  Sea-Urchin  thbe,  a  complex  circula- 
tion of  blood  takes  place,  through  regular  vessels ;  and  here  we  find  some 
indication  of  a  contractile  cavity,  by  the  power  of  which  it  may  be,  in  some 
degree,  kept  up ;  but  its  feeble  pulsations  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having 
any  great  share  in  the  movement  of  the  fluid  which  passes  through  it.  In 
the  Articulated  series,  there  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  an  absence  of  any  cen- 
tral organ  of  impulsion,  possessed  of  power  suflicient  to  carry  the  blood  through 
the  vascular  system,  by  its  contractions  alone.  In  many  of  the  aquatic  worms 
and  larvae,  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  dorsal  vessel, 
may  be  distinctly  seen :  and  the  thinness  of  the  walls  of  the  latter,  and  the 
character  of  its  movements  seem  clearly  to  show,  that  these  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  propulsive,  but  that  they  merely  result  from  the  variations  in  the 
current  which  passes  through  it, — the  sides  flapping  together  when  there  is 
an  outward  flow,  and  bulging  out  when  there  is  an  influx.  It  is  in  these 
Articulata,  in  which  there  is  a  provision  for  respiration  throughout  the  whole 
structure,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  Insects,  that  the  absence  of  any  central 
impulsive  power  is  most  remarkable.  In  the  Crustacea,  and  in  the  MoUusca 
in  general,  the  respiration  is  aquatic,  and  is  restricted  to  a  particular  organ ; 
and  in  these,  the  heart  is  found  to  be  more  muscular,  and  the  circulation  to  be 
more  under  its  control.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  however,  that,  in  some  of  the 
lower  Mollusca,  which  exhibit  a  tendency  to  aggregation  into  compound  struc- 
tures, like  those  of  the  Polypifera,  there  is  the  same  want  of  definiteness  in 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  as  has  been  just  stated  to  exist  in  the  latter 
group ; — ^the  flow  of  blood  through  their  complex  apparatus  of  nutritive  organs, 
being  arrested  at  regular  intervals,  and  then  recommencing  in  the  reverse 
direction. 
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499.  Even  in  Yertebrated  animals,  we  find  indications  of  the  same  defi- 
ciency of  central  power,  over  the  peripheral  circulation.  When  we  look  at 
the  simple,  thin-walled  heart  of  Fisnes,  for  example,  it  seems  impossible  that 
it  should  have  much  power  over  the  current  of  blood  flowing  back  to  it  by  the 
veins ;  for  of  this  blood,  a  considerable  portion  has  to  pass  through  three  sets 
of  capillaries,  between  its  ejection  from  the  heart  and  its  return  to  it.  It  is 
first  transmitted  through  the  respiratory  capillaries,  for  the  purpose  of  aera- 
tion ;  the  confluent  vessels,  which  collect  the  arterial  blood  from  these,  termi- 
nate in  the  general  systemic  trunk  or  Aorta,  in  which,  as  in  the  veins  of  Man, 
there  is  an  absence  of  pubatibn,  and  by  these  it  is  distributed  to  the  systemic 
capillaries ;  and  the  blood  which,  afler  passing  through  these,  returns  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  from  the  viscera,  passes  through  another 
set  of  capillaries,  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  before  it  returns  to  the  heart. 
Even  in  the  warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  in  which  the  respiratory  circulation  is 
separately  performed,  the  blood,  which  is  returned  from  the  intestines,  passes 
into  a  trunk,  the  Vena  Portse,  which  again  subdivides  into  capillary  ramifi- 
cations, being  transmitted  over  the  plexus  of  biliary  ducts,  of  which  the  hver 
is  chiefly  composed ;  and  thus  the  Vena  Ports,  as  Hunter  justly  observed, 
should  be  considered  rather  in  the  Ught  of  an  artery,*  resembUng  as  it  does 
the  aorta  of  Fishes.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  pressure  which  is 
exerted  by  the  blood,  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels  that  are  formed  by  the 
reunion  of  capillaries,  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  vis  a  tergOy 
derived  from  the  impulsive  action  of  the  Heart,  can  be  alone  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  portal  circulation. 

600.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  Arterial  tubes,  on  the 
flow  of  blood  through  them.  This  influence  is  exerted  by  the  middle  or  fibrous 
coat,  which  alone  is  possessed  of  contractile  properties.  We  find  in  this  coat, 
a  layer  of  annular  fibres,  possessing  no  small  resemblance  to  that  of  which  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  ahmentary  canal  is  composed.  On  the  outside  of  this, 
is  a  layer  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  is  much  thicker  in  the  larger  arteries, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  in  the  smaller.  To  this  last  tissue  is  due  the 
simple  elasticitv  of  the  arterial  walls,  which  is  a  physical  property  that  per- 
sists after  death,  until  a  serious  change  takes  place  in  their  composition: 
whilst  to  the  one  first  mentioned,  we  are  to  attribute  the  property  which  they 
unquestionably  possess— in  common  with  proper  muscular  tissue^— of  con- 
tracting on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  so  long  as  their  vitality  remains. 
These  two  endowments  exist,  in  various  proportional  degrees,  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Arterial  system.  Thus  it  was  justly  remarked  by  Hunter,  that 
elasticity,  being  the  property  by  which  the  interrupted  force  of  the  Heart  is 
made  equable  and  continuous,  is  most  seen  in  the  large  vessels  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  that  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contractility  is 
most  observable  in  the  smaller  vessels,  where  it  is  more  required  for  regulating 
the  flow  of  blood  towards  particular  organs. 

501.  It  is  easily  shown  that  the  action  of  the  Elasticity  of  the  Arterial  tubes 
is  one  of  a  purely  physical  character ;  and  that  its  purpose  is  to  convert  the 
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extremities  of  these  tubes,  would  be  as  much  interrupted  as  its  entrance  into 
them.  But  if  an  air-vessel  (like  that  of  a  fire-engine)  were  placed  at  their 
commencement,  the  flow  would  be  in  great  degree  equalized ;  since  a  part  of 
the  force  of  each  stroke  would  be  spent  upon  the  compression  of  the  air 
included  in  it ;  and  this  force  would  be  restored  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
during  the  interval,  which  would  propel  the  stream,  until  directly  renewed  by 
the  next  impulse.  A  much  closer  imitation  of  the  natural  apparatus  would 
be  afforded,  by  a  pipe  which  had  elastic  walls  of  its  own ;  if  water  were 
forced  by  a  syringe  into  a  lonff  tube  of  caoutchouc,  for  example,  the  stream 
would  be  equalized  before  it  had  proceeded  far.  This  effect  is  found  to  be 
accomplished,  at  any  point  of  the  Arterial  circulation,  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  its  distance  from  the  Heart ;  and  it  is  another  effect  of  the  same  cause,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  upon  the  walls  of  the  arteries  (as  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  PoisseuiUe)  is  nearly  the  same  all  over  the  system.  It  is  to 
the  distension  of  the  arterial  tubes,  both  in  their  length  and  calibre,  that  their 
pulsation  is  due.  Their  elongation  is  the  more  c<msiderable  of  the  two  effects ; 
and  it  causes  the  artery  to  be  lifted  from  its  seat  and  to  become  curved.  The 
transverse  dilatation  has  been  denied  by  some  physiologists ;  but  it  has  been 
recently  proved  to  take  place,  by  an  ingenious  experiment  of  Poisseuille's. 
The  increase  of  capacity,  however,  is  not  more  than  one-tenth;  so  that  the 
increase  of  diameter  will  not  be  so  much  as  one-twentieth^—a  quantity  scarcely 
perceptible  to  ordinary  measurement.  The  transmission  of  the  pulse-wave 
through  the  whole  system  is  not  instantaneous,  but  takes  place  in  an  appre- 
ciable time.  The  pulsation  of  the  large  arteries  near  the  Heart  is  synchronous 
with  the  Ventricular  systole;  but  that  of  other  arteries  is  somewhat  later, — the 
difference  varying  with  their  distance,  and  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  of  a  second. 

502.  It  has  been  denied  by  many  Physiologists,  that  the  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries  possesses  any  property,  which  can  Ikb  likened  to  Muscular  Conirae- 
tUUy;  and  it  will  therefore  be  desirable  to  enter  somewhat,  in  detail  into  the 
question.  That  it  cannot  be  readily  stimulated  to  contraction,  through  the 
medium  of  its  nerves,  is  universally  admitted;  but  the  same  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  Muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  contracts  most 
vigorously  on  the  direct  application  of  stimuli  to  itself;  and  Valentin  and 
others  have  recently  succeeded  in  producing  evident  contractions  in  both,  by 
irritation  of  the  Sympathetic  nerve,  and  of  certain  roots  of  the  Spinal  nerves 
(§  200).  Further,  dthou^h  many  experimenters  have  failed  in  producing 
contractions  of  this  tissue,  by  stimuli  directly  applied  to  itself,  yet  odiers  have 
distinctly  witnessed  them ;  and,  in  any  question  of  this  kind,  the  positive  evi- 
dence must  be  held  to  outweigh  the  negative.  Thus  Verschuir  states,  that  he 
has  seen  arteries  contract,  when  stimulated  by  the  mineral  acids,  by  electricity, 
and  by  the  application  of  the  point  of  a  scalpel.  Dr.  Thcxnson  also  saw  them 
contract,  on  the  application  of  ammonia,  and  when  punctured  with  the  point 
of  a  fine  needle,  in  the  living  body.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  direct 
and  careful  experiments  of  PoisseuiUe,  that,  when  the  artery  is  dilated  by  the 
blood  injected  into  it  from  the  heart,  it  reacts  with  a  force  superior  to  the 
impressing  impulse ;  and  he  has  also  shown  that,  if  a  portion  of  an  artery 
fnun  an  animal  recently  dead  (in  which  the  vital  contractility  seems  to  be  pre- 
served), and  one  from  an  anunal  that  has  been  dead  some  days  (in  which 
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Tonicity;  but  which  does  not  seem  any  thing  else  than  a  particular  mani- 
festation of  the  general  property  of  vital  contractility,  and  is  certainly  of  a 
nature  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  elasticity.  Thus,  when  a  ligature  is  placed 
upon  an  artery  in  a  living  animal,  the  part  of  the  artery  beyond  the  ligature 
becomes  gradually  smaller,  and  is  emptied  to  a  certain  degree,  if  not  completely, 
of  the  blcwd  it  contained.  Again,  when  part  of  an  artery  in  a  living  animal  is 
isolated  by  means  of  two  ligatures,  and  is  punctured,  the  blood  issues  from  the 
orifice,  and  the  enclosed  portion  of  the  artery  is  almost  completely  emptied  of 
its  contents.  The  exposure  of  arteries  to  the  air  was  found  by  Hunter  to  occa- 
sion their  contraction  to  such  an  extent,  that  obliteration  of  their  tube  was  the 
result;  and  this  statement  has  been  subsequently  confirmed.  Further,  every 
surgeon  knows,  that  the  contraction  of  divided  arteries  is  an  efficient  means 
of  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  them,  especially  when  they  are  of  small 
calibre ;  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  temporal  artery,  for  example,  the  complete 
division  of  the  tube  is  often  the  readiest  means  oi  checking  the  flow  of  blood 
from  it,  when  it  has  been  once  wounded.  This  contraction  is  much  greater 
than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  elasticity  of  the  tissue ;  and  is  more 
decided  in  small  than  in  large  vessels.  The  empty  condition  of  the  arteries, 
generally  found  within  a  short  time  after  death,  seems  to  be  in  part  due  to  the 
same  cause ;  since  their  calibre  is  usually  much  diminished  and  is  sometimes 
completely  obliterated.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  same  slow  contraction, 
is  that  wnich  takes  place  in  the  end  of  the  upper  portion  of  an  arterial  trunk, 
when  the  passage  of  blood  through  it  is  interrupted  by  a  ligature ;  for  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  then  passes  off  by  the  nearest  la^e  lateral  branch ;  and  the  tube 
of  the  artery  shrivels,  and  soon  becomes  impervious,  from  the  point  at  which 
the  hgature  is  applied,  back  to  the  origin  of  that  branch.  This  last  fact  is 
important,  as  proving  how  little  influence  the  vis  a  tergo  possesses  over  the 
cahbre  of  arterial  tubes ;  since,  without  any  interruption  to  the  pressure  of 
blood  occasioned  by  it,  the  tube  becomes  impervious. — It  is  to  the  moderate 
action  of  the  Tonicity  of  arteries,  that  their  contraction  upon  the  stream  of 
blood  passing  through  them  (which  serves  to  keep  the  tubes  always  full)  is 
due.  If  the  tonicity  be  excessive,  the  pulse  is  hard  and  wiry ;  but  if  it  be 
deficient,  the  pulse  is  very  compressible,  though  bounding,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  arteries  is  retarded.  Dr.  Williams  has  performed  some 
ingenious  experiments,  which  prove  that  the  force  required  to  propel  fluid 
through  a,  tube,  whose  sides  are  yielding,  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
which  will  carry  it  through  an  even  smaller  tube,  with  rigid  pcurietes ;  conse- 
quently, a  loss  of  tonicity  in  the  blood-vessels  retards  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them;  whilst  an  increase  hastens  it.  The  Tonicity  of  the  arteries  difiers 
from  their  ordiuary  Contractility,  in  being  augmented  by  cold,  and  diminished 
by  warmth.  Hence  cold  and  heat  are  two  most  valuable  remedial  agents, 
when  this  property  is  deficient  or  in  excess. 

504.  It  is  still  to  be  inquired,  in  what  manner  the  ContractiUty  of  the  Arte- 
ries is  to  be  regarded  as  influencing  the  flow  of  Blood  through  them.  It  is  at 
once  evident,  that  any  general  contraction  of  the  arterial  tubes  would  have 
rather  the  effect  of  opposing  than  of  assisting  the  flow ;  but  if  the  -fibrous  coat 
of  the  Arteries  is  in  soi^e  degree  disposed  to  the  alternate  contraction  and 
relaxation,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  Heart,  they  may  exert  a  force  which 
shall  be  supplementary  to  that  of  the  Heart's  impulse, — ^relaxing  to  receive 
the  blood  from  it,  and  contracting  upon  their  contents,  with  a  power  superior 
to  that  by  which  they  were  distended.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not 
this  be  the  case ;  though  there  would  certainly  appear  some  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  supposition.  The  loss  of  the  Heart's  power  over  the  currents  of  blood, 
in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  subdivision,  occasioned  by  the  increased  fric- 
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tion  to  which  they  will  be  subjected,  would  seem  to  require  some  compensat- 
ing power,  in  order  that  the  perfect  equality  of  pressure  may  be  obtained, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  existing  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system.  In 
no  other  way  than  this,  can  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  Arteries  be  regarded  as 
having  any  propulsive  power  over  their  contents ;  except  by  a  peristaltic  or 
yermicular  movement,  resembUng  that  which  takes  place  in  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  of  such  there  is  no  evidence  whatever. — ^A  very  important  use 
may  be  assigned  to  this  muscular  coat,  which  has  been  generally  overlooked 
by  physiologists,— that  of  regtdaiing  the  diameter  of  the  tubes,  in  accordance 
with  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  conducted  through  them  to  any  part,  which 
will  depend  upon  its  pecuUar  circumstances  at  the  time.  Such  local  changes 
are  continually  to  be  observed,  in  the  various  phases  of  normal  life,  as  well  as 
in  diseased  states ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  constantly  in  harmony  with 
the  particular  condition  of  the  processes  of  Nutrition,  Secretion,  &c.,  to  which 
the  Capillary  circulation  ministers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  enlargement  of  the 
trunks  of  the  Uterine  and  Mammary  arteries,  at  the  epochs  of  pregnancy  and 
lactation ; — the  enlargement  and  strongly  increased  pulsation  of  the  Radial 
artery,  when  there  is  any  active  inflammation  in  the  thumb ; — the  enormous 
diameter  which  the  Spermatic  artery  wiU  attain,  when  the  testicle  is  greatly 
increased  in  size  by  diseased  action ;  and  many  other  similar  phenomena.  In 
such  cases,  it  cannot  be  the  action  of  the  Heart  that  increases  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels ;  since  this  is  commonly  unaltered,  and  is  itself  unable,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  even  to  maintain  their  permeabiHty.  It  must,  therefore,  be  by  a 
power  inherent  in  themselves,  that  their  dilatation  is  effected.  The  minute  dis- 
tribution of  the  Sympathetic  nerve  upon  the  walls  of  the  arteries^— the  known 
power  which  this  has  of  producing  contractions,  alike  in  their  fibrous  coat,  and 
in  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  intestinal  canal, — and  various  phenomena,  which 
indicate  the  power  of  certain  states  of  mind  over  the  dimensions  of  the  arte- 
ries, in  particular  parts  of  the  body  at  least, — render  it  highly  probable,  that 
the  calibre  of  the  arteries  is  regulated  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  through  its 
intervention.*  The  permanent  dilatation,  however,  which  is  seen  in  the  arte- 
ries supplyinfir  parts  that  are  undergoing  enlargement,  must  be  due,  not  to 
simple  cUlatation  merely,  but  to  increased  nutrition ;  since  we  find  that  their 
vmla  are  thickened  as  well  as  extended.  And,  on  the  other  side,  when  slow 
contraction  occurs  in  these  tubes,  as  a  conse<juence  of  disease,  it  must  be  in 
part  occasioned  by  atrophy ;  since  their  nutrition  is  so  much  diminished,  that 
in  time  they  almost  entirely  disappear, — a  portion  of  a  large  artery  occasionaUy 
shriveUng  into  a  hgamentous  biuid. 

605.  We  now  come  to  the  last  head  of  the  inquiry  into  the  powers  which 
convey  the  blood  through  the  Capillary  system ; — that,  namely,  which  con- 
cerns the  agencies  existing  in  the  capifianes  themselves.  Many  discussions 
on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  physiological  writings ;  and  it  has  so  imme- 
diate a  bearing  on  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  Pathology, — the 
nature  of  inflammation, — that  it  deserves  the  fullest  attention.  The  chief 
question  in  debate,  is  the  degree  in  w&ich  the  Capillary  circulation  is  influ- 
enced by  any  other  agency  than  the  contractile  power  of  the  Heart  and  Arte- 
rial system ; — some  phvsiolocrists  maintaininfiTt  that  this  alone  is  suflicient  to 
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of  any  such  force ;  and,  when  led  to  an  affinnative  conclusion,  we  shall 
examine  into  its  nature. — ^No  physiological  fact  is  more  clearly  proved  than  the 
existence,  in  the  lower  classes  of  Animals,  as  well  as  in  Plants,  c^  some  power 
independent  of  a  vis  a  tergOj  hy  which  the  circulating  fluid  is  caused  to  more 
through  their  vessels  (§§  496--498).  This  power  seems  to  originate  in  them- 
selves, and  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Nutritive  and  Secreting 
processes :  since  any  thing  which  stimulates  these  to  increased  energy,  accel^ 
rates  the  circulation ;  whilst  any  check  to  them,  occasions  a  corresponding 
stagnation.  It  may  be  convenient  to  designate  this  motor  force,  by  the  name 
of  capillary  power  ;  it  bein^  clearly  understood,  however,  that  no  mechamcal 
propuisi(Mi  is  thence  implied.  On  ascending  the  Animal  scale,  we  find  the 
power  which,  in  the  lower  organisms,  is  dif^ed  through  the  whole  system, 
gradually  concentrated  in  a  single  part ;  a  new  force,  that  of  the  Heart,  being 
brought  into  operation,  and  the  Circulation  placed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
under  its  control.  Still  there  is  evidence,  that  the  movement  of  Uood  through 
the  capillaries  is  not  entirely  due  to  this ;  since  it  may  ccmtinue  after  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Heart's  action, — may  itself  cease  in  particular  organs  when  the* 
Heart  is  still  acting  vigorously, — and  is  constantly  bein^  aflected  in  amount 
and  rapidity,  by  causes  originating  in  the  part  itself,  and  in  no  way  affecting 
the  Heart.     The  chief  proofs  of  these  statements  will  now  be  adverted  to. 

506.  The  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  Capillaries  of  cold-blooded  animah, 
after  complete  excision  of  the  Heart,  has  been  repeatedly  witnessed.  In  warm- 
blooded animals,  this  cannot  be  satisfactorily  established  by  experiment,  since 
the  shock  occasioned  by  so  severe  an  operation  much  sooner  destroys  the  gene- 
ral vitality  of  the  system ;  but  it  may  oe  proved  in  other  ways  to  take  place. 
After  most  kinds  of  natural  death,  the  arterial  system  is  found,  subsequently 
to  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  almost  or  completely  emptied  of  blood ;  this  is 
partly,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  tubes  themselves ; 
but  the  emptying  is  commonly  more  complete  than  could  be  thus  accounted 
for,  and  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  continuance  of  the  capillary  circulation. 
Moreover,  when  death  has  taken  place  suddenly  fnmi  some  cause,  (as,  for 
instance,  a  sudden  electric  shock,)  that  destroys  the  vitahty  of  the  whole  system 
at  once,  the  arterial  tubes  are  found  to  contain  their  due  proportion  of  blood. 
Further,  it  has  been  well  ascertained,  that  a  real  process  of  secretion  not  unfire- 
quently  continues,  after  general  or  s(Hnatic  death ;  urine  has  been  poured  out 
by  the  ureters,  sweat  exuded  from  the  skin,  and  other  peculiar  secretions 
formed  by  their  glands;  and  these  changes  could  not  have  taken  place,  unless 
the  capillary  circulation  were  still  continuing.  In  the  early  embryonic  condi- 
tion of  the  highest  animals,  the  movement  of  blood  seems  to  be  unquestionably 
due  to  some  difiused  power,  independent  of  any  central  impulsion ;  for  it  may 
be  seen  to  commence  in  the  Vascular  Area,  before  the  development  of  the 
Heart.  The  first  movement  is  towards^  instead  of  from  the  centre ;  and  even 
for  some  time  after  the  circulation  is  fairly  estabUsned,  the  walls  of  the  Heart 
consist  merely  of  vesicles  loosely  attached  together,  and  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  great  contractile  power. 

607.  The  last  of  these  facts  may  be  said  not  to  have  any  direct  bearing  on 
the  question,  whether  the  Capillary  power  has  any  existence  in  the  adult  condi- 
tion ;  but  the  phenomena  occasionally  presented  by  the  Foetus,  at  a  later  stage, 
appear  decisive.  Cases  are  of  no  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  in  which  me 
heart  is  absent  during  the  whole  of  embryonic  me,  and  yet  the  greater  part  of 
the  organs  are  well  developed.  In  most  or  all  of  these  cases,  however,  a  perfect 
twin  foetus  exists;  of  which  the  placenta  is  in  some  degree  united  with  that  of 
the  imperfect  one ;  and  it  has  been  customary  to  attribute  the  circulation  in  the 
kttter  to  the  influence  of  the  heart  of  the  former,  propagated  through  the  pla- 
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cental  vessels.  The  suppoeition  has  not  been  disproved  (however  improbable 
it  might  seem)  until  recently ;  when  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  most  careful  examination  by  an  accomplished  anatomist  ;*  and 
this  decisive  result  was  obtained, — that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  heart  of 
the  twin  foetus  to  have  occasioned  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  imperfect  one ; 
and  that  some  cause,  present  in  the  latter,  must  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
propulsion  of  blood  through  its  vessels.  It  was  a  very  curious  anomaly  in  this 
case,  that  the  usual  functions  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins  must  have  been  reversed ; 
for  the  Vena  Cava,  receiving  its  blood  from  the  Umbilical  Vein  nearly  as  usual, 
had  no  communication  with  the  Arterial  system  (the  Heart  beinc^  absent), 
except  through  the  Systemic  Capillaries ;  to  which,  therefore,  the  mood  must 
have  next  proceeded,  returning  to  the  placenta  by  the  Umbihcal  Artery.  This 
view  of  the  course  of  the  blood  was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  vems  were 
everywhere  destitute  of  valves.— It  is  evident  that  a  single  case  of  this  kind, 
if  unequivocally  demonstrated,  furnishes  all  the  proof  that  can  be  needed  of 
the  existence,  even  in  the  highest  animals,  of  a  capillary  power,  which, 
^ough  usually  subordinate  to  the  Heart's  action,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  main- 
tain the  circulation  by  itself,  when  the  power  of  the  central  organ  is  diminished. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  may  observe  a  remarkable  power  in  the 
living  system,  to  adapt  itself  to  exigences.  In  the  acardiac  Foetus,  the  capil- 
lary power  supplies  the  place  of  the  Heart,  up  to  the  period  of  birth ;  after 
which,  of  course,  the  circulation  ceases,  for  want  of  due  aeration  of  the  blood. 
It  has  occasionally  been  noticed,  that  a  gradual  degeneration  in  the  structure  of 
the  Heart  has  taken  place  during  life,  to  such  an  extent  that  scarcely  any  mus- 
cular tissue  could  at  last  be  detected  in  it,  without  any  such  interruption  to 
the  circulation,  as  must  have  been  anticipated,  if  it  were  the  sole  impelhng 
force. 

606.  It  is  eouaUy  capable  of  proof,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Capillaries 
may,  by  an  innuence  peculiar  to  them,  afibrd  a  complete  check  to  the  circu- 
lation m  the  part;  even  when  the  Heart's  action  is  unimpaired,  and  no 
mechanical  impediment  exists  to  the  transmission  of  blood.  Thus,  cases  of 
spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  lower  extrcmities  are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence, 
in  which  the  death  of  the  solid  tissues  is  clearly  connected  with  a  local  decline 
of  the  circulation ;  and  in  which  it  has  been  shown  by  examination  of  the 
limb  after  its  removal,  that  both  the  larger  tubes  and  the  capillaries  wero 
completely  pervious ;  so  that  the  cessation  of  the  flow  of  blood  could  not  be 
attributed  to  any  impediment,  except  that  arising  from  the  cessation  of  some 
power  which  exists  in  the  capillaries,  and  which  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  current  through  them.  The  most  remarkable  evidence  on  this 
point,  however,  is  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  Asphyxia,  which  will  be 
moro  fully  explained  in  the  succeeding  Chapter.  At  prosent  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  fact,  which  has  now  been  very  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  if  admission 
of  air  into  the  lungs  be  prevented,  the  circulation  through  them  will  be  brought 
to  a  stand,  as  soon  as  the  air  which  they  contain  has  been  to  a  ^at  degree 
deprived  of  its  oxygen,  or  rather  has  become  loaded  with  carbomc  acid ;  and 
this  stagnation  will,  of  course,  be  communicated  to  all  the  rest  of  the  system. 
Yet,  if  it  have  not  continued  sufficiently  long  to  cause  the  loss  of  vitality  in 
the  nervous  centres,  the  movement  may  be  renewed  by  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  lungs.    Now,  although  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  stagnation  is  due 

•  See  Dr.  Houston  in  the  Dublin  Medical  .Journal,  1837.  An  attempt  has  been  recently 
made  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  (Edinb.  Monthly  Journal,  1843)  to  disprove  Dr.  Houston's  infer- 
ences; but  a  most  satisfactory  reply  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Houston,  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  August,  1843,  and  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  Jan.,  1844. 
Bee  also  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  July,  1844. 
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to  a  mechanical  impediment,  resulting  from  the  contracted  state  of  the  lungs 
in  such  cases,  this  has  heen  clearly  proved  not  to  he  the  iacU  hy  causing 
animals  to  hreathe  a  gas  destitute  of  oxygen,  so  as  to  cause  Asphyxia  in  a 
difierent  manner;  the  same  stagnation  results  as  in  the  other  case.  The 
influence  of  the  prolonged  appUcation  of  cold  to  a  part,  may  he  quoted  in 
support  of  the  same  fi^neral  proposition;  for,  although  the  calihre  o(  the 
vessels  may  be  diminished  by  this  agent,  yet  their  contraction  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  that  complete  cessation  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  which 
is  weU  known  to  occur,  and  to  terminate  in  the  loss  of  their  vitsJity. 

609.  Many  of  the  facts  which  indicate  the  influence  of  the  Capillaries  on 
the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  circulation  through  them,  have  been  already 
adverted  to.  It  b  a  general  principle,  unquestioned  by  any  physiologists, 
and  embodied  in  the  ancient  aphorism  Ubt  atinmlua  M  Jhucuiy  that  when 
there  is  any  local  excitement  to  the  processes  of  Nutrition,  Secretion,  &c.,  a 
determination  of  blood  towards  the  part  speedily  takes  place,  and  the  motion 
of  blood  through  it  is  increased  in  rapidity ;  and  although  it  might  be  urged 
that  this  increased  determination  may  not  be  the  efiect,  but  the  cause,  of  th^ 
increased  local  action,  such  an  opinion  could  not  be  sustained  without  many 
inconsistencies  with  known  facts.  For  it  is  known  that  such  local  determina- 
tions may  take  place,  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  regular  phenomena  of  growth 
and  development  (as  in  the  case  of  the  entire  genital  system  at  the  time  of 
puberty  and  of  periodical  heat,  the  uterus  afler  conception,  and  the  mammm 
after  parturition),  but  also  as  a  consequence  of  a  strictly  local  cause.  Thus, 
the  student  is  well  aware  that  after  several  hours'  close  application,  there  is 
commonly  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  causing  a  sense  of 
oppression,  a  feeling  of  heat,  and  frequently  a  diminished  action  in  other  parts ; 
and,  again,  when  the  capillary  circulation  is  being  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  to  be  quickened  by  moderate  stimuli,  and  eoually  retarded  by 
depressing  agents.  Ail  these  &cts  harmonize  completely  with  the  phenomena, 
which  are  yet  more  striking  in  the  lower  classes  of  organized  beings,  and 
which  are  evidently  the  resmts  of  the  same  laws. 

610.  If  the  phenomena  which  have  been  here  brought  together  be  con- 
sidered as  establishing  the  existence,  in  all  classes  of  beings  possessing  a 
circulating  apparatus,  of  a  Capillary  power,  which  affords  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  movement  of  the  nutritious  fluid  through  those  parts  in  which  it 
comes  into  more  immediate  relation  with  the  solids, — the  question  still  remains 
open,  as  to  its  nature.  That  the  Capillaries  possess  a  contractile  power,  far 
higher  in  degree  than  that  of  the  large  Arteries,  and  more  easily  excited  than 
that  of  the  smaller,  appears  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt ;  though  to  what  it  is 
due  may  be  reasonably  questioned.  It  has  been  recently  asserted  by  Schwann, 
that  they  possess  the  same  kind  of  fibrous  tissue  in  their  walls  as  do  the  large 
vessels :  and  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable.  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, that  their  contractility  could  have  any  influence  in  aiding  the  continuous 
motion  of  blood  through  them;  unless  it  were  exercised  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  of  which  observation  afffords  us  evidence.  For,  when  we 
are  microscopically  examining  the  Capillary  circulation  of  any  part,  it  is  at 
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calibre  of  the  vessels,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  any  general  permanent 
contnMtion  would  only  occasion  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation, — as  is  shown  by 
the  efiects  of  stimulating  injections,  which,  if  thrown  into  the  vessels  before 
their  vitality  has  been  lost,  will  not  pass  through  the  capillaries.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  through  their  action  on  this  coat  that  local  stimuli 
occasion  a  contraction  of  the  capillaries ;  their  efiect,  however,  is  different  from 
what  might  have  been  anticipated ;  for,  instead  of  the  capillary  circulation 
being  retarded,  it  is  accelerated,  at  least  until  an  abnormal  concQtion  results 
from  their  continued  operation.  Here,  again,  is  another  evidence,  that  some- 
thinfif  different  from  mechanical  power  must  be  the  agent  that  operates  in  all 
the  foregoing  cases. 

511.  The  nature  of  this  agent  is  at  present  very  obscure ;  and  it  may  not 
be  in  our  power  for  some  time  to  unveil  it.  The  conditions  of  its  action,  how- 
ever, lie  open  for  investigation ;  and  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  a 
very  simple  and  constant  expression  oi  these  may  be  given.  Whilst  the 
injection  of  blood  into  the  capillary  vessels  of  every  part  of  the  system  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  heart,  its  rate  of  passage  through  those  vessels  is  greatly 
modified  by  the  degree  of  activity  in  the  processes,  to  which  it  should  normaUy 
be  subservient  in  them ;  the  current  being  rendered  more  rapid  by  an  increase 
in  their  activity,  and  being  stagnated  by  their  depression  or  total  cessation. — 
Thus  it  seems  that  "the  capillaries  possess  a  distributive  power  over  the  blood, 
regulating  the  local  circulation  independently  of  the  central  organ,  in  obedience 
to  the  necessities  of  each  part."  ♦  If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  dilata- 
tion or  contraction  of  the  capillaries  will  only  have  a  secondary  influence  on 
the  movement  of  the  blood  through  them.  The  former  condition  is  usually 
an  indication  of  diminished  vital  energy ;  and  when  it  is  observed,  it  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  retardation  or  partial  stagnation  of  the  current ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  a  moderate  stimulus,  which  excites  the 
contractility,  accelerates  for  a  time  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  rendering  more 
energetic  that  reaction  between  the  fluids  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  which 
is  the  .condition  that  really  has  the  most  influence  over  the  current.  It  is  not 
enough  to  object  to  such  a  doctrine,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  reaction  afiects  the  movement  of  the  blood ;  since  we  are  equally  ignorant 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  many  other  causes  whose  real  existence  is  fully 
acknowledged, — as,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  a  motor 
nerve,  in  causing  contraction  of  the  muscle  supplied  by  it. 

512.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Alison,  to  give  more  precision  to 
the  foregoing  statement,  by  attributing  the  effect  to  a  series  of  «*  vital  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions,"  created  by  the  operations  to  which  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  is  subservient.  He  considers  that  the  particles  of  blood  are  drawn 
towards  the  solids  surrounding  the  capillaries,  so  lonf  as  they  have  not  come 
into  close  relation  with  them ;  but  that,  after  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
their  circulation,  they  are  again  repelled  by  the  same  property.  It  is  very 
possible  that  these  attractions  and  repulsions  may  have  a  real  existence,  and 
may  be  the  operative  causes  in  producing  the  phenomena  in  question,  without 
being  essentially  different  in  character  from  those  which  are  witnessed  in  physics 
and  chemistry :  it  seems  desirable,  therefore,  not  to  apply  to  them  the  term  vital^ 
which  denotes,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to  a  set  of  laws 
entirely  distinct.  That  alterations  in  the  chemical  state  of  the  blood  (involving, 
of  course,  important  changes  in  its  vital  properties),  are  capable  of  exercising 
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retarded  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  causing  an  increased  pressure  on  the  walk 
of  the  arteries.  He  found  that,  when  the  ingress  of  air  through  the  tnchea 
of  a  dog  was  prevented,  and  the  Asphyxia  was  proceeding  to  the  stage  of  in- 
sensihiUty, — ^the  attempts  at  inspiration  hein^  few  and  lahoured,  and  the  hlood 
in  an  exposed  artery  heing  quite  venous  in  its  character, — ^the  pressure*  upon 
the  arterial  walls,  as  indicated  hy  the  hsmadynamometer  applied  to  the  femoral 
artery,  was  much  greater  than  usual.  Upon  applying  a  similar  test  to  a  vein, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  pressure  was  proportionably  diminished ;  whence 
it  became  apparent,  that  there  was  an  unusual  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
venous  blood  through  the  systemic  capillaries.  After  this  period,  however, 
the  mercury  in  the  hsemadynamcxneter  applied  to  the  artery  began  to  &11  stea- 
dily, and  at  last  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  force  of  the  heart, 
and  the  retardation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonic  capillaries ;  but,  if  atmo- 
spheric air  was  admitted,  the  mercury  rose  very  speedily, — showing  that  the 
renewal  of  the  proper  chemical  state  of  the  blood  restored  the  condition  neces- 
sary for  its  circulation  through  the  capillaries. 

613.  It  can  be  scarcely  doubted,  that  it  is  by  some  influence  exercised  over 
the  molecular  actions,  to  which  the  Blood  is  subject  in  the  Capillaries,  that  the 
Nervous  system  can  operate  on  the  functions  of  Nutrition,  Secretion,  &c.,  in 
the  manner  ahready  alluded  to  (Chap,  vn.) ;  and  this  influence  may  be  not 
improperly  termed  vital,  if  by  so  designating  it  we  merely  imply  that  its 
nature  and  mode  of  operation  are  unknown,  but  that  it  is  closely  connected 
with  those  actions  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  living  beings.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment,  made  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  exhibits,  in  a  convincing 
manner,  the  possibihty  of  such  an  influence.  *<  The  web  of  one  of  the  hind 
legs  of  a  frog  was  brought  before  the  microscope ;  and  while  Dr.  Hastings 
ol»erved  the  circulation,  which  was  vigorous,  the  brain  was  crushed  by  the 
blow  of  a  hammer.  The  vessels  of  the  web  instantly  lost  their  power,  the 
circulation  ceasing;  an  efiect  which  cannot  arise,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
ceasing  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  [Dr.  P.  here  refers  to  experiments,  by 
which  it  was  ascertained  that  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
fro^  will  continue  for  several  minutes  after  the  interruption  of  the  heart's 
action.]  In  a  short  time  the  blood  again  began  to  move,  but  with  less  force. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  result.  If  the  brain  is  not  com- 
pletely crushed,  although  the  animal  is  killed,  the  blow,  instead  of  destroying 
the  circulation,  increases  its  rapidity."  ♦  We  are  not  hence  to  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  the  Nervous  system  supplies  any  influence  which  is  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Circulation  ;%since  it  is  only  by  such  sudden  and  severe 
iniuries  to  the  nervous  centres,  as  instantaneously  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  system  ( 386),  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  arrested.  The  experi- 
ments of  MuUer  and  others  satisfactorily  prove,  that  mere  action  of  the  Nerves 
does  not  produce  any  direct  eflect  upon  the  Capillary  circulation ;  and  this 
corresponds  with  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  Nutritive  processes  may  con- 
tinue as  usual,  after  this  action  has  been  suspended.  All  the  facts  which  bear 
upon  the  question  of  the  connection  between  nervous  agency  and  the  Capil- 
lary Circulation,  have  an  equal  relation  to  the  functions  of  Nutrition  and 
Secretion  in  general. 

IV.  Cf  the  Venous  Circulaiian. 
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the  Arteries ;  but  the  fibrous  tissue,  of  which  their  middle  coat  is  made  up, 
bears  more  resemblance  to  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  sldn  than  it  does  either  to 
muscular  fibre,  or  to  the  true  elastic  tissue.  The  Elasticity  of  the  Veins, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  jet  of  blood  which  at  first  spouts  out  in  ordinary 
venesection ;  when,  by  means  of  the  Hgature,  a  distension  has  been  occasioned 
in  the  tubes  below  it.  A  slight  Contractility  on  the  application  of  stimuli  has 
been  observed;  but  this  is  not  so  decided  as  in  the  Arteries.  The  whole 
capacity  of  the  Venous  system  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  Arte- 
rial ;  the  former  is  usually  estimated  to  contain  from  2  to  3  times  as  much 
blood  as  the  latter,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  circulation ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  great  proportion  which  the  Veins,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body, 
bear  to  the  arteries,  we  shall  scarcely  regard  even  the  larger  of  these  ratios  as 
exaggerated.  Of  course  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  two 
systems,  will  bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  respective  capacities ;  thus  if,  in  a 
given  length ;  the  Veins  contain  three  times  as  much  blood  as  the  Arteries,  the 
fluid  will  move  with  only  one-third  of  the  velocity.  Even  at  their  origins  in 
the  Capillary  plexus,  the  Veins  are  larger  than  are  the  Arteries  which  termi- 
nate in  the  same  plexus ;  so  that,  wherever  the  arterial  and  venous  networks 
form  distinct  strata,  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
Veins  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  valves  which  they  contain,  formed  of 
duplicatures  or  loose  folds  of  the  internal  tunic,  between  the  component  laminee 
of  which  contractile  fibres  are  interposed ;  and  for  the  dilatations  behind 
these,  which,  when  distended,  give  them  a  varicose  appearance.  The  valves 
are  single  in  the  small  veins,  the  free  edge  of  the  flap  closing  a^nst  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  vein ;  in  the  larger  trunks  they  are  double ;  and  in  a  few 
instances  they  are  composed  of  three  flaps.  The  object  of  these  valves  is  evi- 
dently to  prevent  the  reflux  of  blood ;  and  we  shaU  presently  see  that  they 
are  of  important  use  in  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  the  venous  circulation. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  those  Veins  which  run  among  parts  afilected  by 
muscular  movement ;  and  they  are  not  found  in  the  veins  of  the  lungs,  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  of  the  brain. 

515.  The  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  Veins  is,  without  doubt,  chiefly 
eflected  by  the  vii  a  tergo  or  propukive  force ;  which  results  from  the  action 
of  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  and  from  the  additional  power  generated  in  the 
Capillary  vessels.  This  is  shown  by  the  immediate  arrestment  of  it,  which 
takes  place  when  these  forces  are  suspended.  There  are  some  concurrent 
causes,  however,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  much  influence  upon 
it,  and  of  which  the  consideration  must  not  be  neglected.— -One  of  these,  is 
the  suction  power  attributed  to  the  Heart ;  acting  as&vU  a  fronte^  in  draw- 
ing the  blood  towards  it.  It  is  very  doubtful  how  far  the  Auricles  have  such 
a  power  of  active  dilatation  as  that  which  would  be  required  for  this  purpose ; 
and  no  sufficient  evidence  has  been  given  that  the  current  of  blood  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  Heart  is  afiected  by  it.  Indeed,  for  a  reason  to  be  presently 
given,  this  may  be  regarded  as  impossible. — ^Another  important  agency  has 
been  found  by  some  physiologists,  in  the  Inspiratory  movement ;  this  is  sup- 
posed to  draw  the  blood  of  the  Veins  into  the  chest,  in  (»rder  to  supply  the 
vacuum  which  is  created  there,  at  the  moment  of  the  descent  of  the  Dia- 
phragm.   That  the  movement  in  question  hus  some  influence  on  the  flow  of 
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within  the  chest  (§  489).-— It  was  maintained  by  Sir  D.  Barry,  that  the  suction 
of  the  blood  towards  the  chest  in  Inspiration,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Venous  circulation ;  but  several  considera- 
tions agree  in  pointing  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  great  influence  can  be  rightly 
attributed  to  it.  The  Pulmonary  circulation,  being  entirely  within  the  chest, 
cannot  be  affected  by  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  it  may  be  further 
remarked,  that  the  whole  mechanism  of  respiration  is  so  difierent  in  Birds 
from  that  which  exists  in  Mammalia,  that  no  vacuum  can  ever  be  said  to  exist 
in  their  chests,  although  the  venous  circulation  is  performed  as  actively  as 
usual.  The  Venous  circulation  of  the  foetus,  also,  is  independent  of  any  such 
agency.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  experimentally  by  Dr.  Amott  and  others, 
that  no  suction-power  exerted  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long  tube,  whose  walls 
are  so  deficient  in  firmness  as  are  those  of  the  Veins,  can  occasion  any  accele- 
ration in  a  current  of  fluid  transmitted  through  it ;  for  the  effect  of  the  suction 
is  destroyed,  at  no  mat  distance  from  the  point  at  which  it  is  applied,  by  the 
flapping  together  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  fact,  however,  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  chest,  the  flow 
of  blood  towards  the  heart  is  aided  by  Inspiration  and  impeded  by  Expiration ; 
for  Sir  D.  Barry's  experiment, — ^which  consisted  in  introducing  one  extremity 
of  a  tube  into  the  Jugular  vein  of  a  Horse,  and  the  other  into  water,  which 
exhibited  an  alternate  elevation  and  depression  with  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion,— ^has  been  repeated  and  confirmed  by  several  physiologists.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  suction  of  blood  into  the  chest  will  aid  the  flow  through  the 
Veins,  by  removing  the  obstacle  to  it  in  front ;  although  it  does  not  exercise 
any  more  direct  influence  over  the  current  at  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expiratory  movement,  while  it  directly  causes  accumulation  in  the  Veins, 
will  assist  the  Heart  in  propelling  the  blood  into  the  Arteries ;  and  by  the 
combined  action  of  these  two  causes  is  produced,  amon^  other  effects,  the 
rising  and  sinking  of  the  Brain,  synchronously  with  expiration  and  inspiration, 
whicn  are  observed  when  a  portion  of  the  cranium  is  removed. 

516.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  general  causes  which  influence  the 
Venous  circulation,  is  doubtless  the  frequently  recurring  action  of  the  Muscles 
upon  their  trunks.  In  every  instance  tnat  Muscular  movement  takes  place,  a 
portion  of  the  Veins  of  the  part  will  undergo  compression ;  and  as  the  blood 
is  preventod  by  the  valves  in  the  veins  from  being  driven  back  into  the  small 
vessels,  it  is  necessarily  forced  on  towards  the  Heart.  As  each  set  of  muscles 
is  relaxed,  the  Veins  ccxnpressed  by  it  fill  out  again, — to  be  again  compressed 
by  the  renewal  of  the  force.  That  the  general  Muscular  movement  is  an 
important  a^ent  in  maintaining  the  Circulation  at  a  point  above  that  at  which 
it  would  be  kept  by  the  action  of  the  Heart  and  Capillaries  alone,  appears  from 
several  considerations.  The  pulsations  are  diminished  in  frequency  by  rest, 
accelerated  by  exertion,  and  very  much  quickened  by  violent  effort.  In  all 
kinds  of  exercise,  and  in  almost  every  sort  of  effort,  there  is  that  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  particular  groups  of  Muscles,  which  has  been 
just  mentioned,  as  affecting  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  Veins ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  return  of  blood  through 
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known,  especially  in  certain  diseased  states ;  and  the  keeping  an  inflamed  part 
at  as  high  a  level  as  possible,  is  often  one  of  the  most  important  therapeutic 
means  that  can  be  adopted. 

V.  Peculiarities  of  the  Circulation  in  different  parts, 

517.  In  several  portions  of  the  Human  body,  there  are  certain  varieties  in 
the  distribution,  and  in  the  functional  actions  of  the  Blood-vessels,  which  should 
not  be  omitted  in  a  ^neral  account  of  the  Circulation.  Of  these,  we  have  in 
the  first  place  to  notice  the  apparatus  for  the  Pulmonary  circulation ;  the  chief 
pecuharity  of  which  is,  that  venotts  blood  is  sent  from  the  heart,  through  a 
tube  which  is  Arterial  in  its  structure,  whilst  artenal  blood  is  returned  to  the 
heart,  through  a  vessel  whose  entire  character  is  that  of  a  Vein.  The  move- 
ment of  the  blood  through  these  is  considerably  affected  by  the  physical  state 
of  the  Lungs  themselves ;  being  retarded  by  any  causes  which  can  occasion 
pressure  on  the  vesseb  (such  as  over-distension  of  the  ceUs  with  air,  ob- 
struction of  their  cavity  by  solid  or  fluid  depositions,  or  by  foreign  substances 
injected  into  them,  &c.^ ;  and  proceeding  with  the  greatest  energy  and  regu- 
larity, when  the  respiratory  movements  are  freely  performed.— The  Portal 
circulation,  again,  is  peculiar,  in  being  a  kind  of  o^t  from  the  general  or 
systemic  circulation ;  and  also  in  being  destitute  of  valves ;  and  it  may  be  sur- 
mised with  much  probability,  that  the  purpose  of  their  absence  is,  to  allow  of 
an  unusually  free  passage  of  blood  from  one  part  of  that  system  to  another, 
during  the  very  varying  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected  (§  709). 

518.  Another  very  important  modification  of  the  circulating  system,  is  that 
which  presents  itself  within  the  Cranium.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
cranium  being  a  closed  cavity,  which  must  be  always  filled  with  the  same  total 
amount  of  contents,  the  flow  of  blood  through  its  vessels  is  attended  with  some 
peculiarities.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  here  exerted,  rather  to  keep 
the  blood  in  the  head  than  to  force  it  out ;  and  it  might  accordingly  be  inferred 
that,  whilst  the  quantity  of  cerebral  matter  remains  the  same,  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  cranial  vessels  must  also  be  invariable.  This  inference  appears 
to  derive  support  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Kellie.*  On  bleedinflr  animals 
to  death,  he  found  that,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  body  was  completely  ex- 
sanguine, the  usual  quantity  of  blood  remained  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
cranium ;  but  that,  if  an  opening  was  made  in  the  skull,  these  vessels  were 
then  as  completely  emptied  as  the  rest.  It  is  not  to  be  hence  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  the  absolute  quantity  of  blood  within  the  cranium  is  not  subject  to 
variation ;  and  that  in  the  states  of  inflammation,  congestion,  or  other  morbid 
aflections,  there  is  only  a  disturbance  of  the  usual  balance  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  circulation.  The  fact  in  all  probability  is  rather  that  the  soilness  of 
the  cerebral  tissue,  and  its  varying  functional  activity,  render  it  peculiarly  liable 
to  undergo  alterations  in  bulk  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
varies  considerably  at  different  times;  so  that  the  quantity  of  blood  may  thus, 
even  in  a  healthy  condition,  be  continually  changing.  Moreover,  in  disordered 
states  of  the  circulation,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  cranium  may 
be  for  a  time  diminished  by  sudden  extravasation,  either  of  blood  or  serum, 
into  the  cerebral  substance ;  and  the  amount  of  interior  pressure  upon  the  walls 
of  the  vesssels  may  also  be  considerably  altered,  even  when  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  them.t 

519.  The  Erectile  tissues  constitute  another  curious  modification  of  the 
ordinary  vascular  apparatus.     The  chief  of  these  are  the  Corpora  Cavernosa 

•  Edinburgh  Medico-Chinirgical  Transactions,  vol.  i. 

f  The  results  of  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  G.  Barrows  (Med.  Gaz.,  April  and 
May,  1843)  fully  coofirm  the  views  stated  above. 
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in  the  penis  c^  the  male,  and  in  the  clitoris  of  the  female ;  the  collection  of 
similar  tissues  round  the  vagina,  and  in  the  nymphe  of  the  female ;  and  the 
nipple  in  hoth  sexes.  In  all  these  situations,  erection  may  he  produced  by  local 
irritation ;  or  it  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  certain  emotional  conditions  of 
the  mind ;  the  influence  of  which  is  probably  transmitted  through  the  S3rmpa- 
thetic  nerve,  as  it  may  be  experienced  even  in  cases  of  paraplegia.  The  erectile 
tissue  appears  essentially  to  consist  of  a  plexus  of  varicose  veins,  enclosed  in 
a  fibrous  envelop.  According  to  Grerber,*  this  plexus  is  traversed  by  numerous 
contractile  fibres,  which  are  analogous  to  those  that  form  the  dartos ;  and  to  the 
contraction  of  these  is  probably  to  be  attributed  that  obstruction  to  the  return 
of  blood  by  the  veins,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  turgescence.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  erection  of  the  penis,  has  been  stated  by  some  to  be,  the 
action  of  the  ischio-cavemosi  muscles ;  and  by  others  it  has  been  attributed  to 
the  compression  of  the  vena  dorsalis  penis  against  the  symphysis  pubis.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  nothing  analogous  to  this  can  apply  to  the  other  erectile  oi^ans, 
especially  to  the  nipple.  In  the  penis,  according  to  MuUer,  there  are  two  sets 
of  arteries;  of  which  one,  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  communi- 
cates with  the  veins  in  the  usual  way,  through  a  capillary  network ;  whilst  the 
others  pass  off  as  large  branches  and  penetrate  the  cavernous  substance  in  a 
helicine  manner,  communicating  abruptly  with  the  venous  cells.  It  would 
seem  not  improbable,  that  these  last  are  not  ordinarily  pervious  to  blood ;  but 
that  the  same  change  in  the  contractile  fibres  which  impedes  the  return  of  the 
blood  by  the  veins,  may  also  permit  it  to  enter  more  freely  from  the  helicine 
arteries.  This  double  communication,  however,  is  denied  by  Valentin,  who 
gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  appearances  described  by  Mcller.  The 
arteries  are  protected  in  such  a  manner,  that,  even  when  the  veins  are  most 
compressed  and  the  erection  most  complete,  they  are  still  quite  pervious. 


CHAPTER    X. 


ON  RESPIRATION. 

I.  Nature  of  the  Function;  and  Provisions  for  its  Performance, 

520.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Nutritive  fluid,  in  its  circulation  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  system,  must  undergo  great  alterations,  both  in  its  physical 
constitution,  and  in  its  vital  properties,     ft  gives  up  to  the  tissues  with  which 
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retention  would  exert  on  the  welfare  of  the  system  at  large.  Of  aU  these 
injurious  ingredients,  Carbonic  Acid  is  without  doubt  the  most  abundantly/ 
introduced  into  the  nutritive  fluid ;  and  it  is  also  most  deleterious  in  its  eifects 
on  the  system,  if  allowed  to  accumulate.  One  of  the  most  important  changes 
which  result  from  its  retention,  is  the  stagnation  of  the  blood,  both  in  the  sys- 
temic and  pulmonary  capillaries ;  for  there  is  evidence  that,  if  the  process  of 
aeration,  by  which  the  venous  blood  brought  to  the  lungs  is  converted  into 
arterial,  be  in  any  way  checked,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  ipulmonary 
capillaries  speedily  ceases ;  and  that  if  venous  blood  be  propelled  through  the 
system,  in  place  of  arterial,  it  is  transmitted  with  diflUculty  through  the  sys- 
temic vessels.  The  cause  is  the  same  in  both  instances ; — the  normal  changes, 
which  the  blood  ought  to  undergo  in  these  vessels,  are  prevented ;  and  there 
is  consequently  a  cessation  of  that  capillary  power  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  forces  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  in 
motion  (§  51 IJ. 

521.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  provision  for  the  removal  of  carbon 
from  the  blood,  surpasses  in  extent  that  which  is  made  for  any  other  excretion. 
The  two  largest  glands  in  the  body — the  Liver  and  the  Lungs — are  designed 
for  this  purpose ;  but  their  operation  is  made  subservient,  in  each  case,  to  other 
objects.  By  the  Liver,  the  carbon  is  excreted,  with  other  elements,  in  the 
form  of  a  fluid,  which  has  important  uses  in  the  digestive  function;  whilst  by 
the  Lungs  (which  will  be  presently  seen  to  have  in  all  essential  points  a  glan- 
dular structure)  it  is  thrown  ofl^  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  thus  is  made  subser- 
vient, according  to  the  laws  of  the  mutual  difiiision  of  gases,  to  the  introduction 
of  oxygen  into  the  system,  and  consequently  to  the  maintenance  of  the  animal 
temperature,  as  well  as  of  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  blood.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  any  circumstances  which  check  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid 
by  the  lungs,  will  have  an  immediately  injurious  effect  upon  the  system  at 
^g^i  hy  causing  the  accmnulation,  in  the  fluid  upon  which  it  is  dependent 
for  the  performance  of  its  vital  actions,  of  an  afi;ent  that  so  seriously  injures  its 
vivifying  properties.  But  this  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  the  cessation 
of  this  function  becomes  injurious.  The  exclusion  of  a  constant  supply  of 
oxygen  from  the  blood,  even  though  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  were 
provided  for  by  other  means,  deprives  it  of  its  due  power  of  nourishing  and 
exciting  to  action  the  tissues  and  organs  to  which  it  is  afterwards  distributed ; 
for  it  would  appear  that  this  element  is,  throughout  animated  nature,  a  stimu- 
lant as  essential  to  the  energy  of  its  operations,  as  caloric  is  to  all,  and  light  to 
many  of  these.  Further,  in  those  animals  in  which  (as  in  Man)  the  whole 
current  of  blood  passes  through  the  Respiratory  apparatus,  any  stagnation  in 
its  capillaries  must  derange,  and  soon  check,  the  systemic  circulation.  There 
are  some  animals,  however,  (such  as  Reptiles,)  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the 
blood  that  has  returned  from  the  system  is  transmitted  to  the  lungs  by  each 
impulse  of  the  heart;  so  that  their  pulmonary  circulation  is  in  some  respects 
upon  the  footing  of  the  portal  circulation  in  other  animals :  in  such,  therefore, 
the  interruption  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  will  not  immediately  suspend 
the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  systemic  vessels ;  and  in  the  batrachia, 
whose  soft  moist  skin  allows  the  air  to  act  with  tolerable  freedom  upon  the 
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ably  exemplified,  in  the  provision  whicli  is  made  for  it  in  every  living  being; 
such  provision  being  more  universally  found  than  that  for  any  other  mnction, 
except  for  the  ingestion  of  aliment,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  Even 
in  Plants,  a  true  Respiration  is  continually  going  on,  although  its  efiects  are 
sometimes  obscured  by  those  of  a  converse  change,  which  is  subservient  to  a 
different  purpose.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  never  cease  during  the  hfe  of  the  plant, — 
taking  place  under  all  conditions,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  sunshine  and  in 
shade.  This  is  their  true  Respiration.  But  Plants  obtain  from  the  atmo- 
sphere a  large  proportion  of  the  carbon  which  they  require  as  food;  and  this 
they  procure,  by  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  of  tbe  air,  absorlnng  or  fixing 
its  carbcm,  and  setting  free  its  oxygen.  Now  to  this  process,  which  is  only 
performed  by  the  green  parts  of  plants,  and  under  the  influence  of  Ught,  the 
name  Digestion  has  not  improperly  been  given.  A  healthy  Plant  will  fix  in 
this  manner  much  more  carbon  than  it  sets  free  by  Respiration ;  so  that  its 
efiect  upon  the  atmosphere  is,  <xi  the  whole,  to  aid  in  purifying  it  from  the 
deleterious  ingredient  so  largely  imparted  to  it  by  Aninml  Respiration,  Com- 
bustion, &c.  The  Fungi,  however,  derive  their  support,  like  Animals,  only 
from  matter  which  has  been  previously  organized:  and  their  respiration  is 
uncompensated  by  the  fixation  of  carbon  from  the  atmosphere.  The  same  is 
the  case,  during  the  processes  of  flowering  and  germination  in  the  higher 
Plants ;  for  certain  chemical  conversions  are  then  taking  place,  which  involve 
the  hberation  of  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  corresponding  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  vnthout  any  counterbalancing  change.*  In  no  Plants  is  thore 
any  distinct  respiratory  circulation;  since  the  nutritious  fluid  can  be  brought 
into  close  relation  with  the  air,  in  almost  every  part  of  its  course.  There  is, 
however,  a  rudiment  of  an  internal  respiratory  apparatus,  in  a  system  of  air- 
vessels,  or  irachemy  composed  of  membranous  tubes  kept  pervious  by  an 
elastic  spiral  fibre  which  winds  within  them,  and  closely  resembling  the  air- 
tubes  of  Insects. 

523.  In  the  Animal  kingdom  we  almost  universaUy  find  distinct  organs 
for  the  aeration  of  the  blood ;  these  are  always  formed  upon  the  same  general 
plan,  bein^  essentially  composed  of  a  membranous  proloncfation  of  the  external 
surface,  adapted  by  its  vascularity  and  permeability,  to  bring  the  blood  into 
close  relation  with  the  surrounding  medium.  But  as  this  medium  may  be 
either  air  or  water,  we  find  two  principal  forms  of  the  apparatus ;  one  of  them 
adapted  for  each  kind  of  respiration.  In  aquatic  animals,  the  membrane  is 
usually  prolonged  externally  into  tufls  or  fringes,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to 
expose  the  greatest  amount  of  surface  to  the  water ;  each  filament  of  which 
these  are  ccmuxNied  includes  an  aflerent  and  efferent  capillary  vessel ;  and  it 
is  whilst  the  fluid  is  passing  through  them,  that  its  aeration  is  accomplished. 
The  collection  of  tufts  or  fringes  constitutes  what  are  known  as  gius;  and 
though  their  arrangement  varies  considerably,  their  essential  character  is 
but  httle  different  throughout  the  classes  of  animals  that  possess  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  air-breathing  Animals,  the  aerating  surface  is  reflected  in- 
wardly, forming  passages  or  chambers,  into  which  the  air  is  received,  and  on 
the  walls  of  which  the  blood  is  distributed  in  a  minute  canillarv  netwoik. 
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back,  communicating  with  the  air,  and  having  a  beautiiully-Teticulated  plexus 
of  blood-vessels  on  its  waUs.  In  none  of  the  Invertebrata,  however,  does  the 
respiratory  apparatus  communicate  with  the  mouth  ;  which  is  an  organ  solely 
appropriated,  in  them,  to  the  ingestion  of  food.  In  the  Mollusca,  indeed,  the 
channel  through  which  the  water,  that  has  passed  over  the  aerating  surface, 
leaves  the  chamber  (formed  by  a  fold  of  the  mantle  or  general  envelop)  that 
contains  the  gills,  is  the  same  as  that  through  which  the  excrementitious 
matter  is  discharged  from  the  intestine ;  and  the  gills  themselves  arc  very 
commonly  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anal  orifice.  This  fact  is  inte- 
resting, in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  temporary  respiratory  apparatus  of 
the  Human  embryo.  In  Fishes  and  the  larvsB  of  Batrachia,  which  are  the 
highest  animals  that  breathe  by  gills,  these  organs  are  so  disposed  in  connection 
with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  that  fresh  currents  of  water  are  continually  being 
forced  over  them  by  its  muscles ;  ana  thus  the  energy  of  their  action  is  greatly 
increased.  Moreover,  the  whole  blood  which  is  propelled  from  the  heart, 
proceeds  first  to  the  respiratory  orc^ans,  instead  of  passing  through  them  on  its 
return  from  the  systemic  circulation,  as  in  most  of  the  aquatic  Invertebrata. 
Stilly  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  blood  dem  obtain  in  this  manner  is 
very  small,  being  limited  to  that  contained  in  the  atmospheric  air  dissolved  in 
the  water,  the  amount  of  aeration  must  be  considered  as  low. 

6^.  In  the  lowest  Vertebrata  that  possess  any  thing  like  a  pulmonary 
cavity,  this  has  a  structure  as  simple  as  that  of  the  air-sac  of  the  Snail.  This 
is  the  case  in  many  Fishes,  where  it  is  known  as  the  air-bladder ;  it  is  fre- 

auently  single  in  this  class,  and  communicates  with  the  intestinal  canal  near 
le  stomach,  or  is  altogether  destitute  of  outlet.  In  others,  however,  it  is 
douUe,  and  its  duct  opens  into  the  oesophagus  near  the  mouth ;  so  that  its 
analogy  to  the  lungs  of  higher  animals  is  very  evident.  The  Batrachia  begin 
life  as  fishes,  breathing  by  gills  during  their  tadpole  state ;  but  at  the  time 
that  the  legs  are  developed  and  the  tail  has  decreased,  the  pulmonary  organs 
also  are  evolved,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  is  altered,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
transmitted  through  the  gills,  which  speedily  shrivel  and  disappear  (§  42). 
There  are  some  species,  however,  whose  metamorphosis  is  checked,  so  that 
in  their  permanent  condition  both  lungs  and  gills  are  present ;  but  the  former 
are  then  present  in  a  very  rudimentary  form,  not  being  more  developed  than 
the  air-sacs  of  many  Fishes.  The  lungs  of  Reptiles  are,  almost  universally, 
simple  sacs  with  little  subdivision  into  cells.  Where  such  subdivision  exists, 
it  is  usually  at  the  upper  part  of  each  lung,  the  rest  being  one  undivided  bag, 
on  the  walls  of  which  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  distributed.  They  aflbrd  us, 
therefore,  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the  distribution  of  these  vessels ;  and 
the  accompanying  figures  represent  the  course  of  the  circulation  as  observed 
in  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  runs  along 
one  side  of  the  sac,  and  that  of  the  pulmonary  vein  along  the  other  (Fi^.  98) ; 
and  that  numerous  branches  arise  from  the  former,  which  subdivide  into 
capillaries  that  ramiiy  over  the  whole  surface,  and  then  reunite  into  small 
veins  which  terminate  in  the  latter.  The  islets  of  parenchyma  left  between 
the  capillary  vessels,  are  seen  to  be  much  smaller  than  those  which  are  usuaUy 
to  be  observed  in  the  systemic  circulation  (Figs.  94,  95) ;  so  that  the  mem- 
brane is  more  copiously  traversed  by  vessels  than  any  other  that  is  known. 
The  walls  of  the  capillaries,  moreover,  are  much  less  distinct  than  those  of  the 
systemic  circulation.  These  two  conditions  are  obviously  favourable  to  the 
exposure  of  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  blood  to  the  influence  of  the  air ; 
but  as  the  surface  is  not  an  extensive  one,  the  amount  which  can  be  thus 
exposed  at  any  one  time  is  very  limited ;  and  the  pulmonary  artery  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  aorta,  which  conveys  a  mixed  fluid  to  the 
system  at  large. 
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Fig.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


Lung  of  TVtion  erigtahts,  magnified  about  3  dia- 
meters; Oj  pulmonary  artery;  6,  pulmonary  vein. 


Portion  of  the  lung  of  the  same  animal,  more 
highly  magnified;  the  vessels,  finely  injected  wiih 
size  and  vermilion,  form  a  netw6rk  so  minute  that 
the  parenchyma  is  only  seen  in  small  islets  in  its 
interstices.    (After  Wagner.) 


Fig.  95. 
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Portion  of  the  Lung  of  a  Pv,  the 
tenninal  veMeU  being  filled  with 
mercury;  a,  natural  size;  b,  mode- 
rately magnified.   (AAer  Wagner.) 


526.  In  the  wann-blooded  Vertebrata,  which  Fig.  96. 

have  a  complete  double  circulation, — namely,  ^ 

birds  and  mammalia, — a  much  larger  extent  of 

surface  is  provided  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood ; 

the  whole  current  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the 

lungs,  before  circulating  again  through  the  sys- 
tem.    This  increase  is  provided  in  birds,  partly 

by  the  more  minute  subdivision  of  the  lungs  into 

cells,  and  partly  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of 

large  air-sacs,  which  are  disposed  in  various  parts 

of  the  body,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  long 

bones.     Hence  it  happens,  that  the  amount  of 

respiration  is  greater  in  this  class  than  in  any 

other,  although  the  form  of  the  apparatus  is  not 

nearly  so  concentrated  as  in  the  mammalia;  nor  is 

the  mechanism  of  the  chest  so  well  adapted  to  a 

constant  exchange  of  the  air  contained  in  its  cavities  (§  48).     In  mammalia 

the  lungs  are  proportionally  smaller,  and  the  whole  respiratory  apparatus  is 

restricted  to  the  thorax ;  but  the  minute  subdivision  of  their  cavity»  and  the 

mechanism  by  which  a  continual  interchange  of  air  is  provided  for,  render 
them  very  efficient  for  their  designed  purpose.  In  regard  to  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  lungs  of  man  and  of  the  mammalia,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
confidence.  It  was  maintained  by  Reissessen,  and  has  been  repeated  by  other 
anatomists,  that  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are  in  reality  the  globular  dilatations 
of  the  extremities  of  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  analogous 
to  the  milk-cells  of  the  mammary  gland  (Fig.  161) ;  but  it  has  been  objected, 
that  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  these  ramifications  can  be  supposed 
to  be ;  and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that  every  tube  leads  to  a  clus- 
ter of  cells,  communicating  with  each  other.  The  recent  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Addison*  have  shown  that  Reissessen's  account  is  true  of  the  fcetal  lung ;  in 
which  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  terminate  without  anas- 
tomosis in  closed  extremities.  But  when  an  animal  has  respired,  these  termi- 
nations undergo  a  great  change ;  for  the  membrane  composing  each  of  them 
offers  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  is  pushed  forwards 
and  distended  laterally  into  rounded  inflations,  forming  a  series  of  cells,  which 
are  moulded  by  mutual  pressure  into  various  angular  forms,  and  which  com- 
municate freely  with  one  another  by  large  oval  apertures.  The  passages  thus 
formed  do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  otherwise  than  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  same  bronchial  tube ;  and  the  blood-vessels  lie  between  the  con- 
tiguous walls  of  each  two  of  them,  so  that  the  capillary  stream  is  exposed  to 
air  on  either  side.  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  M.  Bourgery,t  that  the 
development  of  the  air-cells  continues  in  the  human  subject  up  to  the  age  of 
thirty,  at  which  time  the  capacity  for  respiration  is  the  greatest ;  it  subsequently 
decreases,  especially  in  persons  who  suffer  from  cough, — the  violence  of  which 
expiratory  effort  frequently  causes  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  and  thus  gradually 
produces  that  emphysematous  state  of  the  lungs  which  is  so  common  in  elderly 
persons.     The  power  of  increasing  the  volume  of  air  taken  in,  by  a  forced 
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Fig.  97. 


19  O 


First  appearance  of  the  Lungs;  a,  in  a  Fowl  at 
four  days ;  6,  in  a  Fowl  at  six  days;  c,  termination 
of  bronchos  in  very  young  Pig.   (AAer  Rathke.) 

a  peculiar  branch,  the  future  bronchus* 


oesophageal  tube.  In  the  chick,  about 
the  fourth  day,  a  little  sacculus  is  de- 
scribed as  shooting  forth  at  its  posterior 
and  inferior  part ;  and  this  soon  sub- 
divides at  its  lower  part  into  two,  at  the 
same  time  becoming  more  separated 
from  the  tube  by  a  constriction  around 
the  neck,  which  soon  elongates  so  as  to 
form  the  trachea.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  the  lung  of  one  side  is  completely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other,  and  each 
is  attached  to  the  common  pedicle  by 
The  upper  portion  has  much  thicker 


walls  than  the  lower,  and  these  appear  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  vesicular 
parenchyma,  in  which  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes  subsequently 
extend  themselves.  About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  of  incubation,  these  rami- 
fications possess  nearly  their  permanent  character  and  situation.  The  first 
trace  of  the  glottis  appears  about  the  fifth  day ;  it  is  then  a  mere  slit  in  the 
walls  of  the  oesophagus,  resembling  that  by  which  the  ductus  pneumaticus  of 
some  fishes  opens  into  the  alimentary  canal.    The  formation  of  the  cartilaginous 

[Fig.  98. 


The  Larynx,  Trachea  and  Bronchioe,  deprived  of  their  fibrous  covering,  and  with  the  outline  of  the 
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896 


A  view  of  the  Bronchioe  and  Blood- VeMelf  of  the  Long*  as  fhown  by  dissectioii,  as  well  ae  the  relative 
position  of  the  Lungs  to  the  Heart;  1,  end  of  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart;  9,  the  right  auricle ;  3,  the  left 
ventricle  with  its  vessels;  4,  the  right  ventricle  with  its  vessels;  6,  the  pulmonary  artery;  6,  arch  of  the 
aorta;  7,  superior  vena  cava;  8,  arteria  innominata;  Q^left  primitive  carotA  artery;  10,  left  sub-clavian 
artery;  11,  the  trachea;  12,  the  larynx;  13,  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung;  14,  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lang; 
15,  t^nk  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery ;  16,  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  distribution  of  the  bronchia  and 
of  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  some  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  are  also  shown  in  this  dissection.] 

rings  of  the  trachea  does  not  commence  until  after  the  twelfth  day,  when  they 
first  appear  as  transverse  stria  on  the  median  line  of  the  front  only ;  they 
gradually  hecome  solid,  and  extend  themselves  on  either  side,  until  they  nearly 
meet  at  last  on  the  median  line  on  the  back  or  vertebral  side  of  the  tube. — ^llie 
history  of  the  process  in  the  human  embryo,  appears  to  be  vely  nearly  the 
same.  The  first  appearance  of  the  lungs  takes  place  about  the  sixth  week, 
at  which  time  they  are  simple  vesicular  prolongations  of  the  (Bsophageal  mem- 
brane. Their  surface,  however,  soon  becomes  studded  with  numerous  little 
wart-Uke  projections,  and  these  are  caused  by  the  formation  of  correspondinc^ 
enlargements  of  their  cavity.  These  enlargements  soon  become  prolonfi^ed, 
and  develop  corresponding  bud-like  enlarjzements  from  their  sides ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  form  of  the  organ  is  graduafly  changed,  a  progressive  increase 
in  their  bulk  taking  place  from  above  downwards,  in  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  bronchial  ramifications  from  the  single  tube  at  the  apex.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  parenchy- 
matous tissue  of  the  lung  is  taking  place ;  for  this  is  deposited  in  all  the  inter- 
stices between  the  bronchial  ramifications,  and  might  be  compared  with  the 
soil  filling  up  the  spaces  amongst  the  roots  of  a  tree.  It  is  in  this  parenchyma 
that  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  distributed,  and  the  portion  of  it  which  extends 
beyond  the  terminations  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  s^ms  to  act  as  the  nidus  for 
their  further  extension.    It  can  be  easily  shown  that,  up  to  a  late  period  of  the 
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development  of  the  lungs,  the  dilated  terminations  of  the  bronchi  constitute  the 
only  air-cells  f  Fig.  97,  c) :  but,  as  already  mentioned,  the  parenchyma  subse- 
quently has  aoditional  cavities  formed  within  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest, 
as  an  example  of  the  tendency  of  certain  diseased  conditions  to  produce  a  return 
to  forms  which  are  natural  to  the  foetal  organism,  or  which  present  themselves 
in  other  animals,  that  up  to  a  late  period  in  the  development  of  the  human  em- 
bryo, the  lungs  do  not  nearly  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  the  pleura  of  each 
side  contains  a  good  deal  of  serous  fluid. 

527.  The  network  of  vessels  on  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  is  described  by 
Reissessen  as  so  minute,  that  the  diameter  of  the  meshes  is  scarcely  so  great 
as  that  of  the  capillary  vessels  which  form  it.  According  to  Mr.  Addison,  the 
capillaries  in  the  lung  of  a  Toad  admit,  in  their  natured  state,  no  more  than 
one,  or  at  most  two  rows  of  blood-corpuscles ;  and  the  islets  of  tissue  between 
them  are  comparatively  large :  whilst,  if  the  lung  be  congested  or  inflamed, 
five  or  six  rows  of  corpuscles  are  seen  in  the  vessels ;  and  the  islets  of  tissue 
are  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  diameter  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  is 
about  twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  capillaries  which  are  distributed 
upon  their  parietes  ;  varying  (according  to  the  measurement  of  Weber)  from 
the  T^^th  to  the  ^th  of  an  inch.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  alteration  in 
the  size  of  the  air-cells,  which  takes  place  during  the  respiratory  process,  is 
due  to  any  other  cause  than  the  simple  elasticity  of  their  walls ;  but  the  bron- 
chial tubes  certainly  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  contractility,  which  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  muscular.  From  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  C.  B.  Wifliams,*  it  appears  that  all  the  air-tubes  are  endowed  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  irritability,  which  may  be  excited  by  electrical,  chemical, 
or  mechanical  stimuli,  applied  to  themselves,  but  not  readily  (if  at  all)  excitable 
through  their  nerves.  This  contractility  resembles  that  of  the  intestines  or 
arteries  more  than  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles  or  heart ;  the  contraction  and 
relaxation  being  more  gradual  than  that  of  the  latter,  though  less  tardy  than 
that  of  the  former.  It  is  chiefly  manifested  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes ; 
since,  in  the  trachea  and  the  larger  bronchi,  the  cartilaginous  rings  prevent 
any  decided  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  Wedemeyer  did  not  succeed 
in  producing  any  distinct  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  trachea  and  l^ger 
bronchi ;  but  he  states  that  tubes  of  less  than  a  line  in  diameter  could  be  per- 
ceived to  contract  gradually  under  the  stimulus  of  galvanism,  until  their  cavity 
was  nearly  obliterated.  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Williams,  that  the  irritabihty 
of  the  bronchial  muscles  is  soon  exhausted  by  the  action  of  a  stimulus ;  but 
that  it  may  in  some  degree  be  restored  by  rest,  even  when  the  lung  is  removed 
from  the  body.  When  the  stimulation  is  long  continued,  however,  as  by 
intense  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  during  life,  the  contractile  tissue 
passes  into  a  state  which  resembles  that  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  muscular 
fibre  (§  390).  The  contractility  is  greatly  aflected  by  the  mode  of  death,  and 
is  remarkably  diminished  by  the  action  of  vegetable  narcotics,  particularly 
stramonium  and  belladonna ;  whilst  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  at  all  aflected  by 
hydrocyanic  acid.  These  facts  are  very  important,  as  throwing  Ught  upon  cer- 
tain diseased  conditions.  It  has  long  been  suspected,  that  the  dyspnosa  of  Spas- 
modic Asthma  depends  upon  a  constricted  state  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes, 
excited  through  the  nervous  system,  frequently  by  a  stimulating  cause  at  some 
distance ;  and  there  can  now  be  Uttle  doubt  tnat  this  is  the  case.  That  they 
should  not  be  readily  excited  to  contraction  by  a  galvanic  stimulus  applied  to 
their  nerves,  is  no  valid  argument  against  this  view  ;  as  it  was  long  held  that 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  also  was  completely  removed  from 
nervous  influence,  which  is  now  weU  known  to  be  not  by  any  means  the  case. 

*  AtheDasam  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  AssociatioDi  1840,  p.  eos. 
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The  peculiar  influence  of  stramonium  and  belladonna,  in  diminishing  the 
contractility  of  these  fibres,  harmonizes  remarkably  with  the  well-known  fact 
of  the  reUef  frequently  aflbrded  bv  them  in  this  distressing  malady. 

628.  Notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  contractiUty  which  the  bronchial 
tubes  have  been  shown  to  possess,  there  is  no  vahd  reason  for  the  belief,  that 
they  contribute  by  any  rhythmical  movement  to  the  exchange  of  the  contained 
air,  which,  in  the  healthy  state,  is  continuaUy  taking  place.  For  it  can  be 
scarcely  imagined  that  they  should,  by  any  power  of  their  own,  contract  and 
dilate  uniformly  with  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  chest,  unless  their 
muscles  were  equally  subject  with  those  of  the  thorax,  to  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system ;  wluch  all  experiments  concur  in  showing  not  to  be  the  case. 
The  lunfiTs  themselves,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  as  quite  passive  in  the  move- 
ments 01  respiration;  the  renewal  of  their  contained  air  being  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  external  to  the  thorax,  or  partly  forming  its  pari- 
etes.  The  kmg  completely  fiUs  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  in  the  hedthy  state 
at  least ;  so  that,  when  this  is  enlarged,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  which  can  only 
be  filled  by  a  corresponding  enkrcpement  of  the  lung ;  and  to  produce  this,  the 
air  rushes  down  the  trachea,  and  passes  to  the  remotest  air-cells.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  whole  tissue  of  the  lung,  which  is  efiected  in  this  manner,  is 
much  more  ccxnplete  than  that  which  conld  be  occasioned  by  simple  insuffla- 
tion (torn  the  trachea ;— -a  fact  of  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  take  advantap^e 
in  juridical  inquiries  in  regard  to  suspected  cases  of  Infanticide,  where  the 
lungs  are  found  to  float,  and  the  defence  is  set  up  that  the  child  was  still-bom, 
and  that  air  was  blown  into  the  chest  for  the  purpose  of  resuscitating  it.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Jennings,*  that  if  a  piece  of 
lung,  which  has  been  nlled  with  air  by  insufflation,  be  exposed  to  great  pres- 
sure, the  air  may  be  expelled  from  it  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  sink  in  water ; 
but  that  no  pressure  can  produce  the  same  efiect  upon  that  which  has  been  filled 
by  a  natural  inspiratory  efibrt.  It  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  this  test 
in  juridical  investigations,  however,  that  the  early  inspiratory  efibrts  of  the 
infant  are  often  so  feeble  as  to  produce  but  a  very  imperfect  (ulataticm  of  the 
air-cells ;  so  that  the  lung  of  an  in&nt  which  has  naturally  inspired  cannot, 
by  such  means,  be  distinguished  ftcm.  one  that  has  been  artificially  inflated. 
The  fact  ascertained  by  Air.  J.,  however,  is  one  of  much  physidogical  interest. 
Ownng  to  the  freedom  with  which  the  air  enten  the  hmgs,  when  there  is  no 
abnoraial  obstruction,  the  external  sur&ce  is  always  in  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  diest,  so  that  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura  glide  over  one  another 
with  every  inspiration  and  expiraticm.  The  smooth  and  moistened  character 
of  their  surfieu^  prevents  the  movement  from  producing  any  sound ;  but  it 
becomes  evident  when  the  friction  is  increased,  either  by  the  dryness  that  is 
commonly  one  of  the  early  changes  produced  by  inflammation,  or  by  the  rough 
deposit  that  subsequently  appears. 

629.  The  complete  dependence  of  the  expansion  of  the  Lungs  upon  the 
production  of  a  vacuum  in  the  chest,  is  well  shown  by  the  effect  of  admission 
of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity.  When  an  aperture  is  made  on  either  side,  so 
that  the  air  rushes  in  at  each  inspiratory  movement,  the  expansion  of  the  lung 
on  that  side  is  diminished,  or  entirely  prevented,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
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place  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  This  is  frequently  ohserved  in  the  case  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax,  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  which  it  is  of 
ffreat  importance  to  close  the  aperture  as  completely  as  possible;  when  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  air  that  had  found  its  way  into  the  cavity  is  soon 
absorbed,  and  the  lung  resumes  its  full  play.  Where  one  lung  is  obstructed 
by  tubercular  deposit,  or  is  prevented  in  any  other  way  from  rightly  dis- 
charginc^  its  function,  an  opening  that  freely  admits  air  into  the  pleural  cavity 
of  the  other  side,  is  necessarily  attended  with  an  immediately  fatal  result ;  and 
in  this  manner  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  chronic  pulmonary  diseases 
suddenly  terminate  in  Asphyxia, — a  communication  being  opened  by  ulcera- 
tion, between  a  bronchial  tube  and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

530.  The  dilatation  of  the  chest  during  Inspiration,  is  chiefly  accomplished 
by  the  contraction  of  the  Diaphragm,  wluch,  nrom  the  high  arch  that  it  pre- 
viously formed,  becomes  nearly  pkne ;  in  this  change  of  fififure,  it  presses  on 
the  abdominal  viscera,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  protrude,  which  they  are  enabled 
to  do  by  the  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  ordinary  tranquil 
breathing,  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  alone  nearly  suifficient  to  produce 
the  necessary  exchange  of  air ;  but,  when  a  full  inspiration  is  required,  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  dilated  laterally,  as  well  as  inferiorly.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  Intercostal  muscles,  the  Scaleni,  Serrati,  and  others ;  which,  by 
elevating  the  ribs,  bring  them  and  their  cartilages  more  nearly  into  the  same 
direction,  and  thus  separate  them  more  widely  from  the  median  line.  Expi- 
ration is  chiefly  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  at 
the  same  time  force  up  the  diaphragm  by  their  pressure  on  the  viscera,  and 
depress  the  ribs ;  in  the  latter  movement  they  are  aided  by  the  Longissimus 
Dorsi,  Sacrolumbalis,  &c.,  and  also  by  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  with  that  of  the  air-cells  and  air-tubes  themselves. — ^It  is  difficult  to  form 
an  estimate,  by  observations  on  one's  self,  of  the  usual  number  and  degree  of 
the  respiratory  movements;  since  the  direction  of  the  attention  to  them  is 
certain  to  increase  their  frequency  and  amount.  In  general  it  may  be  stated 
that  from  14  to  18  alternations  usually  occur  in  a  minute ;  of  these,  the  ordi- 
nary inspirations  involve  but  little  movement  of  the  thor^;  but  a  greater 
exertion  is  made  at  about  every  fifth  recurrence.  The  average  numerical 
proportion  of  the  respiratory  movements,  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  is 
about  1  to  5  or  4i ;  and  when  this  proportion  is  widely  departed  from,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  some  obstruction  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  or  some 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus  in  Pneumonia,  in  which  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  the  lung  is  imfit  for  its  office,  the  number  of  respirations  in- 
creases in  a  more  rapid  proportion  than  the  acceleration  of  the  piuse ;  so  that 
the  ratio  becomes  as  1  to  3,  or  even  1  to  2,  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
engorgement.*  In  Hysterical  patients,  however,  a  similar  increase,  or  even  a 
greater  one,  may  take  place  without  any  serious  cause ;  thus  Dr.  Elliotsont 
mentions  a  case,  in  which  the  respiratory  movements  of  a  young  female, 
through  nervous  aflection,  were  98  or  even  106,  whilst  the  pulse  was  104. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  respirations  in  certain  typhoid  conditions  and  in  nar- 
cotic poisoning  become  abnormally  slow,  owi^  to  the  torpid  condition  of  the 
nervous  centres,  the  proportion  being  1  to  6,  or  even  1  to  8;  and  in  such 
cases,  the  lungs  not  unfrequently  become  oedematous,  from  the  cause  formerly 
mentioned  (§§  281  and  232). 

631.  The  amount,  also,  of  the  Respiratory  Movements  is  aflfected  by  various 
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origin  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  but  below  that  of  the  phrenic,  so  that  the 
fonner  are  paralyzed,  the  respiratory  movement  is  confined  to  the  diaphragm ; 
and  as  this  is  insufficient,  serum  is  effused  into  the  lungs,  and  a  slow  Asphyxia 
supervenes,  which  usually  proves  fatal  in  from  three  to  seven  days.  Even 
where  the  muscles  and  nerves  are  all  capable  of  action,  the  full  performance 
of  the  inspiratory  movements  is  prevented  by  the  solidification  or  engorgement 
of  any  part  of  tne  lung,  which  interferes  with  its  free  distension ;  or  by  adhe- 
sions between  the  pleural  surfaces,  which  offer  a  still  more  direct  impediment. 
When  these  adhesions  are  of  long  standing,  they  are  commonly  stretched  into 
bands,  by  the  continual  tension  to  which  they  are  subiected.  If  the  impeding 
cause  afiect  both  sides,  the  movements  of  both  will  be  alike  interfered  with ;  but 
if  one  side  only  is  affected,  its  movements  will  be  diminished,  whilst  those  of 
the  other  remain  natural ;  and  the  physician  hence  frequently  derives  an  indi- 
cation of  great  value,  in  regard  to  tne  degree  in  which  the  luncr  is  incapable 
of  performing  its  functions.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  mat  the  action 
both  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  elevtitors  of  the  ribs  may  be  prevented,  by 
p#l  either  in  the  muscles  themselves  or  in  the  parts  which  they  move ;  thus  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  is  checked  by  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
or  of  the  peritoneum ;  and  that  of  the  intercostals  by  rheumatism,  pleuritis, 
pericarditis,  or  other  painful  disorders  of  the  parts  forming  the  parietes  of  the 
thorax. 

532.  In  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  Lungs,  the  quantity  of  air  introduced 
and  expelled  at  each  ordinary  respiratory  movement,  and  the  amount  that 
remains  after  expiration,  great  discrepancy  exists  in  the  statements  of  the  vari- 
ous experimenters  who  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  them.  This  discrepancy 
has  doubtless  arisen  in  part  from  the  circumstance  already  mentioned, — that 
attention  to  the  respiratory  movements  will  render  them  niUer  and  more  fre- 
quent :  and  in  part,  also,  from  the  degree  of  effort  that  is  required,  to  draw  air 
from  any  kind  of  apparatus  adapted  to  afford  a  measurement  of  the  quantity 
inhaled;  which  effort  will  of  itself  cause  the  distension  of  the  chest  to  be 
much  greater  than  natural.  The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys 
seemed  to  give  16i  cubic  inches  as  the  average  quantity  taken  in  at  each 
inspiration :  whilst  those  of  Menzies  (who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Bostock)  caused 
him  to  rate  it  at  40  cubic  inches.  The  most  recent  experiments  on  the  subject 
are  those  of  Mr.  Coathupe,*  in  which  the  Author  has  much  reason  to  feel  con- 
fidence. According  to  his  estimate,  about  2661  cubic  feet,  or  460,224  cubic 
inches  of  air,  pass  through  the  lungs  in  24  hours ;  reckoning  the  average 
number  of  inspirations  at  16  per  minute,  this  would  give  20  cubic  inches  as 
the  amount  inhaled  at  each.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Allen  and 
Pepys,  the  quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the  lungs  of  a  stout  full-grown  man 
after  death,  is  about  100  cubic  inches ;  this  is  probably  less  than  the  amount 
that  remains  after  ordinary  expiration .t 

*  AtheDeeam  Report  of  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1839,  p.  703. 

■\  [  Many  very  interesting  and  practically  important  results  have  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hutch inson,+  with  his  tpiromeler,  an  instrument  by  which  the  capacity  of  respiration  is 
measared  by  the  quantity  of  air  expired  in  a  full  and  forcible  expiration.  Among  these 
the  chief  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  intimate  relation  between  this  capacity  and 
the  height  of  the  individual  examined.  In  1088  healthy  men  from  five  to  more^than  six 
feet  in  height,  he  found  the  capacities  of  respiration  as  follows :  in  men  of  6  feet,  135 
cubic  inches;  of  5  feet  1  in.,  177  c.  i.;  of  5ft.  2  in.,  173  c.  in^  of  6  it  3  in.,  184  c.  i.;  of 
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n.  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Respiration. 

633.  We  naturally  pass  from  the  foregoing  inquiries  to  those  that  relate  to 
the  alterations  in  the  air,  which  are  effected  by  Respiration.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  blood  anjived  at  the  lungs  charged  with  Carlxm, — that  this 
carbon  was  united  in  their  cells  to  the  Oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, — and  that 
in  this  manner  a  certain  amount  of  the  Oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  was  bein^ 
continually  converted  into  Carbonic  acid,  which  thus  replaced  it  in  the  expired 
air.  Subsequent  researches,  however,  appear  to  have  satisfactorily  prov^, 
that  this  is  not  a  true  account  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  Lungs ; 
and  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  blood  comes  to  the  lungs 
charged  with  Carbonic  acid,  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the 
systemic  capillaries ;  this  it  imparts  to  the  inspired  air,  at  the  same  time 
abstracting  from  it  a  volume  of  Oxygen  which  is  always  as  large,  and  usually 
gresLter.  Hence  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  inspired 
oxygen  as  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs ;  but  it  should  rad|£r 
be  said,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  certain  quam^ 
(generally  less  than  the  equivalent  bulk)  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  The'pm- 
portion  of  these  quantities  is  by  no  means  constant ;  varying  with  different 
species,  and  with  the  same  animal  at  different  ages  and  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  According  to  Dr.  Edwards,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  entirely 
disappears  from  the  air  is  sometimes  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  whole ;  it  is 
greatest  in  the  young  animal,  and  is  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  in  the 
adult. — It  appears  probable  that  a  part  of  this  Oxyc^en  is  made  to  eombine  with 
Hydrogen  set  free  in  the  systemic  capillaries ;  and  that  the  water  thus  gene- 
rated forms  part  of  that  exhaled  from  the  lun^. — ^A  sort  of  combustion  of 
Hydro-Carbon  thus  appears  to  be  continually  going  on  in  the  body  at  lar|[e,  the 
products  of  which  are  got  rid  of  by  the  lungs ;  and  this  process  is  mainly^  if 
not  solely,  instrumental  in  the  maintenance  of  Animal  Heat.  (See  Chap,  xm.) 

534.  The  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  excreted  by  the  lungs  has  been  esti- 
mated by  some  experimenters  at  as  much  as  39,600  cubic  inches  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  this  amount  of  gas  would  contain  6,148  grains,  or  11  ounces 
(Troy)  of  solid  carbon.  This  estimate  was  formed  upon  the  results  of  an  expe- 
riment continued  during  a  short  time ;  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  appa- 
ratus employed,  the  respirations  were  to  a  certain  deme  laborious,  and  the 
quantity  of  air  renewed  at  each  movement  was  therefore  greater ;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  much  too  high.  In  Mr.  Coathupe's 
experiments,  great  care  was  taken  to  render  the  inspiration  as  free  as  possible 
from  effort ;  and  the  measuring  process  was  continued  for  a  much  longer  time. 
According  to  his  statement,  the  quantity  of  Carbonio  acid  generated  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  about  17,866  cubic  inches ;  this  will  contain  2,616  grains,  or  6i 
ounces  of  solid  carbon, — a  quantity,  which  we  may  very  well  imagine  to  be 
thus  excreted,  and  which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  results  obtained 
by  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas.*    The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in 
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the  expired  air  appears  frcwn  these  estimates  to  be  about  4  per  cent,  on  the 
whole ;  but  single  experiments  give  a  much  higher  estimate.  Thus,  in  one 
of  those  made  by  Allen  and  Pepys,  in  which  fresh  air  was  taken  in  at  every 
inspiration,  the  proportion  was  8  parts  in  every  100.  They  found,  however, 
that  if  the  air  be  already  charged  in  some  deCTee  with  carbonic  acid,  the  quan- 
tity excreted  is  much  less ;  for  when  800  cubic  inches  were  respired  for  three 
minutes,  only  281  cubic  inches  <rf"  carbonic  acid  were  found  in  it,  although  the 
rate  of  its  production  in  a  parallel  experiment  was  82  cubic  inches  in  a  minute. 
Knowing,  then,  the  necessity  of  a  free  excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  we  are  led 
by  this  fact  to  perceive  the  high  importance  of  ventilation ;  for  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  health,  that  a  room  should  contain  the  quantity  of  air  requisite  for 
the  support  of  its  inhabitants  during  a  given  time ;  since  after  they  have 
remained  in  it  but  a  part  of  that  time,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  its 
atmosphere  will  contain,  will  be  large  enough  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  due 
aeration  of  their  blood,  and  thus  to  cause  oppression  of  the  brain  and  the  other 
morbid  affections  that  result  from  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  cir- 
culating fluid. — On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  recent  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Boswell  Reid  that,  if  the  carbonic  acid  be  removed  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed,  an  animal  may  remain  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  without  much 
inconvenience,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  is  exhausted; — thus 
showing  that  the  respirabiUty  of  air  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  it  contains,  as  upon  its  freedom  from  contamination  with 
carbonic  acid  or  other  poisonous  gases. 

585.  Although  the  statements  just  given  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  average  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 

tion,  &c.;  and  were  repeated  several  times  on  each  individual.  1.  At  all  ages  beyond 
eight  years,  the  exhalation  is  greater  in  males  than  in  females.  3.  In  makst  it  regularly 
increases  in  quantity  from  eight  to  thirty  years  of  age ;  from  thirty  to  forty  it  is  stationary, 
or  diminishes  a  little;  from  forty  to  fifty  the  diminution  is  greater;  and  from  fifty  to 
extreme  age,  it  goes  on  diminishing,  till  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  quantity  at  ten  years. 

3.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  one  hour  by  males  of  different  ages,  is  as 
follows; — at  eight  years,  77*6  grai)is;  at  fifteen,  186  grains;  at  twenty,  176*7  grains; 
between  thirty  and  forty,  189  grains;  between  forty  and  sixty,  166  grains ;  between  sixty 
and  eighty,  142*6  grains;  and  in  a  man  of  a  hundred  and  two,  it  was  only  91  6  grains. 

4.  In  females,  nearly  the  same  proportionate  increase  goes  on  to  the  time  of  puberty ; 
when  the  quantity  abruptly  ceases  to  increase,  and  remains  stationary  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  menstruate.  When,  however,  menstruation  has  ceased,  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  begins  again  to  augment,  and  then,  again,  in  advancing  years,  decreases  as  it 
does  in  men.  Thus  before  puberty  the  quantity  of  carbon  exhaled  by  girls  in  an  hour  is 
99  grains;  and  so  it  remains  during  the  continuance  of  menstruation;  afterwards,  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty-nine  years  of  age,  it  increases  to  130  grains:  from  fifty  to  sixty  it 
again  falls  to  113 grains;  from  sixty  to  eighty  it  is  reduced  to  106  grains ;  and  in  a  woman 
of  eighty-two,  it  was  only  93  grains.  6.  Should  menstruation  temporarily  cease  at  any 
time,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  immediately  undergoes  an  increase, — precisely  as 
at  the  final  cessation  of  the  function.  6.  In  pregnancy,  the  exhalation  is  equal  to  that 
which  is  natural  soon  after  cessation  of  the  menstruation.  7.  The  more  robust  the  indi- 
vidual, cssteris paribus,  the  more  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled;  but  the  differences  are  not  con- 
stant. 8.  The  influences  of  the  weights  of  individuals,  of  the  capacities  of  their  chests, 
and  of  the  extent  of  the  respiratory  movements,  are  not  great  9.  The  maximum  observed 
was  in  a  strong  man  of  twenty-six,  who  exhaled  at  the  rate  of  218*6  grains  of  carbon  per 
hour.  Another  robust  man  of  sixty  years  of  age  exhaled  at  the  rate  of  209  grains  per 
hour;  another,  of  similar  constitution,  and  sixty-three  years  of  age,  exhaled  at  the  rate  of 
190  grains  per  hour;  and  an  old  man  of  ninety-two,  who  preserved  an  uncommon  degree 
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the  amount  is  subject  to  ffreat  variation  under  particular  circumstances.  Thus, 
during  a  state  of  muscukr  activity  it  is  greatly  increased.  Mr.  Newport  has 
noticed  that  in  Insects  the  difference  is  enormous, — their  respiration  being  as 
feeble  as  that  of  cold-blooded  animals  when  they  are  at  rest,  and  more  energetic 
(the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  proportion  to  their  size  being  greater) 
than  that  of  any  other  animals,  when  they  are  in  active  movement,  in  Man 
the  difference  is  not  so  great,  and  its  exact  amount  cannot  be  readily  estimated ; 
but  it  is  imquestionable  that  an  increase  does  take  place.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Prout,  however,  that,  if  the  exercise  be  prolonged  so  as  to  occa- 
sion iatigue,  a  diminished  consumption  of  oxygen  takes  place ;  he  also  states 
that  the  exhilarating  passions  increase,  whilst  the  depressing  passions  (as  also 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  tea^  diminish,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  tnere  is  a  great  diminution,  also,  during  sleep ;  this 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  total  cessaticm  of  muscular  exertion,  and  partly  to  the 
greater  retention  of  the  heat  which  is  the  consequence  of  it.  For  it  appears 
diat  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  tem- 
perature ;  in  the  Guinea-pig,  according  to  Crawford,  the  quantity  exhaled  at 
104^  is  only  half  that  which  is  generated  at  55^.*  The  final  cause  or  purpose 
of  this  connection  will  be  evident,  when  we  consider  the  subject  of  Animal 
Heat. 

536.  It  has  been  supposed,  until  recently,  that  the  azote  of  the  air  undergoes 
no  change  through  Respiration ;  but  the  experiments  of  I>r.  Edwards  have 
shown  thieit,  although  its  quantity  may  remain  nearly  the  same,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual absorption  and  a  continual  exhalation  of  the  gas.  If  the  absorpticm  be 
the  more  active,  there  will  be  a  disappearance  of  azote  from  the  air ;  if  exha- 
lation predominate,  the  proportion  of  this  gas  will  be  increased.  Even  in  the 
same  animal,  there  may  be  a  variation  in  this  respect  at  diflerent  periods  of 
the  year,  and  even  at  different  parts  of  the  day.  Thus  in  nearly  all  the  lower 
aniinalB  on  which  he  experimented,  there  was  an  augmentati(m  in  the  Quantity 
of  azote  duriiuf  the  summer,  sometimes  equaling,  in  the  course  of  the  oay,  the 
whole  bulk  oi  the  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
he  found  that  a  diminution  of  the  nitrogen  began  to  be  apparent;  and  this 
continued  until  the  following  spring. 

637.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  between  the  air  and  the  blood,  is  easily 
explained  upon  physical  principles.  If  the  Blood  come  to  the  Lungs  charged 
with  Carbonic  acid,  and  is  exposed  in  their  cells  to  the  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen,  an  endosmose  and 
exosmose  of  gases  will  take  place,  according  to  certain  flxed  laws.t  The  Car- 
bonic acid  of  the  blood  will  pass  out,  to  be  replaced  by  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen ; 
and  the  quantity  of  the  former  which  enters  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  latter,  on  account  of  the  superior  facility  with  which  oxygen  passes  through 
porous  membranes.  If  the  venous  blood  also  contain  Nitrogen  as  well  as  car- 
bonic acid,  this  also  will  pliss  out,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Oxygen  of  the  air. 
Thus,  there  will  be  a  continual  Exosmose  of  Carbomc  acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
a  continual  Endosmose  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen ;  and  the  relative  quantities 
of  these  gases  exhaled  and  absorbed  will  be  subject  to  continual  variation  ^m 

*  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Malcolm  (Edinb.  Monthly  Joaraal,  Jan.,  1843),appeir  to 
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secondary  causes.— It  i^pears  that,  in  general,  even  in  herbivorous  animals, 
the  Exhalation  of  Nitrogen  predominates  over  the  absorption;  but  recent 
inquiries  have  shown,  that  their  food  ordinarily  contains  a  supply  of  azotized 
matter  amply  sufficient  for  their  wants.  It  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  Absorption  would  not  predominate,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
azotized  matter  in  the  aliment.  Such  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  case  in  Insects 
which  feed  upon  the  saccharine  juices  of  plants ;  the  waste  of  their  muscular 
tissue  being,  from  the  activity  of  their  movements,  excessively  rapid. 

in.  Effects  of  Respiration  on  the  Blood. 

638.  That  an  important  change  is  effected  in  the  character  of  the  Blood,  by 
exposure  to  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs,  has  been  known,  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  ascertained  that  it  is  regularly  transmitted  to  those  organs. 
The  most  obvious  part  of  this  chancre  is  the  alteration  in  its  colour,  from  the 
dark  purple  of  the  venous  fluid,  to  tne  rich  crimson  of  the  arterial.  But  this 
alteration  is  only  the  index  of  changes  flEir  more  important  which  occur  in  its 
chemical  ccHistitution.  Respecting  the  nature  of  these  changes,  there  has 
been,  as  formerly  stated,  much  dinerence  of  opinion ;  some  maintaining  that 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  formed  in  the  lungs ;  and  others,  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  venous  blood,  and  is  truly  excreted  from  it.  The  latter  opinion, 
which  was  long  since  brought  forwards  by  La  Qrange  and  Hassenfratz,  has 
recently  obtained  such  full  confirmation  from  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani, 
Edwards,  MUller,  Bischoff,  Magnus,  and  others,  as  to  have  a  full  claim  for 
adoption  as  a  physiological  truth.  These  experiments  are  of  two  kinds ;  first, 
those  which  show  that  an  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  may  continue  for  a  long 
time,  when  the  animal  is  breathing  an  atmosphere  in  which  no  oxygen  exists ; 
and,  secondly,  those  which  prove  that  much  more  carbonic  acid  exists  in  an 
unccunbined  state  in  venous  blood  than  in  arterial,  whilst  more  oxygen  exists 
in  a  similar  condition  in  arterial  blood  than  in  venous.    The  results  of  these 

•wiU  now  be  briefly  stated. 

639.  It  was  stated,  Jong  since,  by  Spallanzani,  that  Snails  might  be  kept 
for  a  long  period  in  Hydbrogen,  without  apparent  injury  to  them ;  and  that 
during  this  period  they  disengaged  a  considerable  amotmt  of  Carbonic  acid. 
Dr.  Edwards  subsequently  ascertained  that,  when  frogs  were  kept  in  hydrogen 
for  several  hours,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  was  fully  as  great  as 
it  would  have  been  in  atmospheric  air,  or  even  greater ;  this  latter  fact,  if 
correct,  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  superior  displacing  power,  which  "(on 
the  laws  of  the  difilusion  of  gases),  hydrogen  possesses  for  carbonic  acid.  Col- 
hrd  de  Martigny  repeated  this  experiment  in  nitrogen,  with  the  same  results. 
In  both  sets  of  experiments,  the  precaution  was  used  of  compressing  the  flanks 
of  the  animal,  previously  to  immersing  it  in  the  gas,  so  as  to  expel  from  the 
lungs  whatever  mixture  of  oxygen  they  might  contain.  These  experiments 
have  been  since  repeated  by  Miiller  and  Bergemann,  who  todc  the  additional 
precaution  of  removing,  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  all  the  atmospheric  air  that 
the  lungs  of  the  frog  might  previously  contain,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid 
that  might  exist  in  the  sdimentary  canaL     They  found  in  one  of  their  experi- 
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quantity  which  the  blood  is  itself  capable  of  disengaging  is  limited,  and  that 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  necessary  to  enable  carbon  to  be  set  free  from  the 
tissues.  An  exception  may  be  taken  to  all  these  experiments,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  made  upon  cold-blooded  animals ;  and  that  in  the  warm-blooded 
tribes  the  character  of  the  change  may  be  different.  It  is  scarcely  probable, 
however,  that  the  uniformity  of  Nature  should  be  thus  violal^.  There  is  no 
difference  in  kind  between  the  alterations  efiected  in  the  air  by  the  respvation 
of  warm-blooded,  and  by  that  of  cold-blooded  animals ;  the  only  variation  is  in 
degree.  Nor  is  there  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
changes  effected  upon  their  venous  blood,  by  the  action  of  oxygen  or  of  other 
gases.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  an  adult  Bird  or  Mammal  to  sustain  life 
for  any  considerable  time,  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  oxygen ;  since  the 
greatly  increased  rapidity  and  energy  of  all  their  vital  operations,  necessitates 
a  much  more  constant  supply^of  this  vivifying  agent  than  is  needed  by  the 
inferior  tribes ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  capillary  action  necessary 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  will  not  take  place  without  it. 
But  Dr.  Edwards  has  shown,  that  young  Mammalia  can  sustain  life  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  exhale  a 
sensible  amount  of  carbonic  acid ;  so  that  the  character  of  the  process  is  clearly 
proved  to  be  the  same  in  them  as  in  Reptiles  and  In^ertebrata. 

540.  That  the  change  which  Venous  Blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs  is  to  be 
explained  upon  principles  of  a  purely  chemical  and  physical  nature,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  the  same  changes  will  take  place  when  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air  out  of  the  body,  even  through  the  medium  of  a  thick  membrane, 
such  as  a  bladder.  Such  changes,  however,  only  affect  the  surfiEure  of  the 
fluid ;  but  this  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect,  since  the  air  has  no  access 
to  the  part  beneath.  The  Blood,  whilst  circulating  through  the  capillaries  of 
the  Lungs,  is  divided  into  an  innumerable  multitude  of  minute  streamlets, 
each  so  small  as  to  admit  but  a  single  layer  of  its  corpuscles ;  and  in  these, 
therefore,  the  surface  which  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  air  is  so  enormously 
extended,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  calculation.  Hence,  then,  we  can  at  once 
understand  how  a  change  may  be  instantaneously  effected  in  it ;  which  would 
occupy  several  hours,  when  the  blood  is  less  advantageously  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  oxygen.  The  ultimate  comparative  analysis  of  Venous  and  Arte- 
rial blood  indicates  the  predominance  of  Carbon  in  the  former,  and  of  Oxygen 
in  the  latter ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Michaelis,  that  it  is 
in  the  composition  of  the  Red  particles,  that  the  principal  difference  exists.* 

Venous  Blood. 

CarboD.  Nitrogen.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 

Albumen 62-650  15-505  7-359  24-486 

Cruor 53-231  17-392  7-711  21-666 

Fibrin 60-440  17-267  8-228  24-065 


Total  in  800  parts  .     .  156-321  60-164 

Arterial  Blood. 
Carbon.  Nitrogen. 

Albumen 53-009  15-562 

Cruor 51-382  17-253 

Fibrin 51-374  17-587 


23-298 


Hydrogen. 
6-993 
8-354 
7-254 


70-217 


Oxygen. 
24-436 
23-011 
23-785 


Total  in  300  parts  .     .  155-765  50-402        22-601  71-232 

•  Mailer's  Physiology,  p.  823. 
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The  analysis  of  Marcet  gives  a  more  decided  predominance  of  Carbon  in 
Venous  blood  and  of  Oxygen  in  Arterial;  according  to  him,  venous  blood 
contains  66*7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  only  21  •?  per  cent,  of  o^nrgen;  whilst 
arterial  blood  contains  only  60*2  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  as  much  as  26-3  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  The  discrepancy  between  these  results  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  tot  by  the  fact  to  be  presently  noticed,  regarding  the  fiacility  with 
which  important  changes  are  effected  in  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  blood,  by 
a  short  exposure  of  it  to  the  atmosphere.  The  analysis  of  Dr.  Maicet  proba- 
bly over-states  the  difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  as  that  of 
Michaelis  underrates  it;  but  &om  these  and  other  data,  the  general  fact  of  the 
predominance  of  oxygen  in  the  former,  and  of  carbon  in  the  latter,  may  be 
confidently  stated.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  important  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine,  that  there  is  an  absolute  removal  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  during  the 
process  of  respiration ;  and  not  a  mere  conversion  of  this  gas  into  carbonic  acid. 
641.  In  what  precise  form  the  variable  amount  of  these  bodies  is  contained 
in  the  Blood,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  shown.  That  they  must  be  partly  com- 
bined with  its  other  inmdients,  and  not  merely  dissolved  in  the  fluid,  is  clear, 
from  the  changes  which  they  produce  in  its  aspect  and  properties;  these 
changes  are  the  most  evident  in  the  red  corpuscles ;  but  they  are  also  con- 
siderable in  the  fibrinous  portion  of  the  blood.  Indeed,  as  the  Livertebrata  do 
not  possess  red  corpuscles,  it  can  only  be  upon  the  Liquor  Sanguinis  that  their 
respiration  operates.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  red  Cor- 
puscles are  the  chief  carriers  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  tissues  to  the  lungs;  whether  or  not  we  hold  with 
Liebig,  that  they  possess  this  power  in  virtue  of  the  iron  which  enters  into 
their  composition. — ^The  numerous  experiments  of  Scudamore,  Clanny,  Bischoff 
and  others,  have  shown  that  a  small  quantity  of  these  gases  may  be  removed 
from  fresh-drawn  blood  by  exposing  it  to  a  vacuum.  But  the  amount  thus 
obtained  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  which  may  be  procured  by  treating  it 
with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen :  for  these  gases  possess,  according  to  the  laws  of 
mutual  difiusion  already  referred  to,  a  much  greater  power  of  displacing  the 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  diffused  through  the  blood,  than  is  exerted  by  a 
vacuum.  Carbonic  acid,  however,  may  be  obtained  from  venous  blood  in  con- 
siderable amount,  by  agitating  it  with  atmospheric  air,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
of  which  have  a  poweif  ul  displacing;  influence  upon  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  large  quantity  is  thus  removed,  during  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  vein  in 
ordinary  bleeding,  especially  when  the  fluid  does  not  spout  forth  in  a  full 
stream,  but  trickles  down  the  arm  in  a  shallow  current.  Hence,  in  all  experi- 
ments upon  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  blood,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  flow 
direct  from  the  orifice  into  the  fi;as  which  is  to  operate  upon  it  ;*  and  to  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  may  be  traced  much  of  the  discrepancy  that  has 
prevailed  among  the  several  results  which  have  been  made  public.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that  may  be  obtained  from  venous  blood  by  continued 
agitation  of  it  with  atmospheric  air,  is  stated  by  Muller  at  half  a  cubic  inch 
from  seven  cubic  inches  of  the  fluid ;  but  when  it  is  agitated  with  hydrogen, 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  obtained  is  sometimes  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  the 
volume  of  the  blood.  Hence  we  understand  the  mode  in  which  the  respira- 
tion of  hydrogen  is  a  powerful  cause  of  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  lungs  of  those  animals  which  can  support  life  for  some  time  without  oxy- 
gen. The  most  important  and  satisfactory  experiments  that  have  been  hith- 
erto made  upon  the  gases  of  the  blood,  are  those  of  Magnus.  He  has  shown 
that  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  may  be  extracted  both  from  arterial 

*  An  apparatus  coDtrived  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Stevens,  is  described  by  him  in 
the  PbU.  Trans.,  1834. 
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and  venous  blood,  but  in  varyin|f  proportion.  The  amount  of  oxygen  in  arte- 
rial blood  equals  at  least  one-third,  and  frequently  almost  one-half  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid ;  whilst  in  venous  blood  the  oxygen  is  scarcely  ever  more  than 
one-fourth,  and  often  less  than  one-fifth,  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The  proportion 
of  nitrogen  seems  to  be  continually  varying,  without  any  ^xed  law ;  it  is  some- 
times as  little  as  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  extracted  ftom  the 
blood;  and  sometimes  nearly  a  fourth. 

542.  That  the  change  of  the  colour  of  Venous  blood  to  that  of  Arterial,  is 
principally  due  to  the  replacement  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  oxygen,  is  very 
easily  shown.  The  simple  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  hydrogen  will  not 
produce  the  alteration ;  it  has  been  observed  by  Magnus,  however,  that  a  slight 
change  of  colour  takes  place  in  blood  under  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump, 
although  it  does  not  nearly  acquire  the  arterial  tint.  This  falls  in  with  what 
is  known  of  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  blood :  in  c<Hnmon  with 
other  acids  it  has  a  blackening  effect  upon  it,  so  that  arterial  blood  when  ex- 
posed jto  it  becomes  venous,  and  venous  blood  is  rendered  still  darker ;  but  the 
simple  removal  of  it  is  not  suifficient  to  restore  the  original  hue.  This  restora- 
tion may  be  effected  in  two  wajrs,— either  by  the  addition  of  saline  matter  to 
the  bloodr-or  by  exposing  the  fluid  to  oxygen.  The  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  saline  matter  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Stevens,  to  be  a 
condition  necessary  for  the  due  influence  of  oxygen  upon  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood ;  since,  if  it  be  deficient,  the  contact  of  oxygen  will  not  produce 
its  usual  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  saline  matter  (especiaUy 
nitre)  will  occasion  a  decided  change  of  hue,  without  any  extrication  of  car- 
bonic acid  or  absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  presence  of 
saline  matter  in  the  blood  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  due  efl[ect  of  the 
process  of  oxygenation ;  and  that  the  change  of  colour  may  be  re^rded  as 
resulting  from  the  conjoint  operation  of  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.* 

*  [Some  experiments  by  Schererf  both  confirm  the  opinion  of  Nasse,  that  the  change 
from  the  arterial  to  the  venoas  colour  of  the  blood  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  form 
of  the  blood-corpascles,and  explain  most  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Stevens  on  the  effects 
of  distilled  water  and  salts  apon  the  blood.  Their  general  conclasions  are:  l.That 
when  fresh-stirred  and  bright-red  oz-blood  is  mixed  with  distilled  water,  it  acquires  a 
dark-red  colour,  and  its  corpuscles,  by  imbibing  water,  become  spherical,  and  at  last 
vanish.  But,  3.  That  if,  aAer  the  change  has  begun,  and  not  gone  far,  a  concentrated 
solution  of  a  neutral  salt  be  added,  the  blood-corpuscles  again  acquire  their  natural  form, 
and  the  bright-red  colour  is  restored.  3.  That  when  oxygen  is  passed  through  blood 
darkened  by  the  addition  of  distilled  water,  it  is  not  changed  in  colour,  and  the  blood- 
corpuscles  do  not  reappear ;  but  that  the  same  kind  of  blood,  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  milk,  or  oil,  or  finely-powdered  chalk,  or  gypsum,  soon  regains  its  bright  red 
colour.  4.  Again,  by  the  long-continued  contact  of  concentrated  saline  solutions  with 
the  blood-corpuscles,  they  become  jagged  and  decomposed, and  the  blood  becomes  black; 
and  those  which  have  been  reddened  by  the  action  of  salts,  become  black  again  on  being 
expanded  by  the  imbibition  of  water.  6.  By  adding  carbonic  acid  to  bright-red  blood,  its 
corpuscles  change  their  biconcave  for  a  biconvex  form,  and  at  the  same  time  its  colour 
changes  from  red  to  black.  So  that  there  are  always  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  coincident  with  the  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  mass  of  blood ;  whenever 
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543.  The  aeiation  of  the  blood  may  take  place,  not  only  by  means  of  the 
lungs,  but  also  through  the  medium  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  In  some  of  the 
lower  tribes  of  animals,  indeed,  this  is  a  very  important  part  of  their  respira- 
tory process ;  and  even  in  some  Vertebrata,  the  cutaneous  respiration  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  life  for  a  considerable  time.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  Batrachia,  whose  skin  is  soft,  thin,  and  moist ;  and  the  efiect  is  here  the 
greater,  since  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the  system  is,  from  the  small 
proportion  of  it  that  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  very  imperfectly  arterial- 
ized.  By  the  experiments  of  Bischoff  it  was  ascertained  that,  even  after  the 
lungs  of  a  Froff  had  been  removed,  a  quarter  of  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid 
was  exhaled  from  the  skin,  during  eight  hours.  Experiments  which  have 
been  made  on  the  Human  subject  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  a  similar  pro- 
cess ia  effected  through  the  medium  of  his  general  surface ;  for,  when  a  limb 
has  been  enclosed  for  some  hours  in  an  air-tight  vessel  containing  atmospheric 
air  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  a  sensible  amount  of  this  gas  has  been  found  to 

of  iron  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  as  they  pass  alternately  through  the  systemic  and  the 
pulmonary  capillaries.  His  chief  facts  are—l.  That  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
colouring  matter  is  the  tiame,  whether  obtained  from  arterial  or  from  venous  blood,  viz., 
C.  44,  H.  44,  N.  6, 0.  6,  Fe.  2.  That  the  change  from  dark  to  bright  blood  is  effected  as 
completely  by  the  agency  of  a  neutral  salt  as  by  oxygen.  8.  That  if  the  iron  were  present 
in  the  blood  as  an  oxyde  (and  especially  as  a  peroxyde),  it  should  be  easily  extracted  by 
weak  acids;  but  he  has  found  that  well-prepared  haemaiine  may  be  digested  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days  without  the  iron  in  it  being  in  the  least 
diminished.  AAer  being  so  treated,  he  has  obtained,  aHer  incheration,  the  regular  pro- 
portion of  9*49  per  cent,  of  oxyde.*  If  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  on  dried  blood, 
or  dried  pure  bemaiine,and  kept  on  it  for  some  days,  and  then  water  be  added,  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  and  sulphate  of  peroxyde  of  iron  is  found  in  the  solution,  which  could  not 
happen  if  the  iron  had  been  at  first  in  the  form  of  peroxyde.f  5.  The  iron  may  thus 
be  all  extracted  from  the  blood,  or  from  hsematine,  (though  not,  as  some  say,  without 
affecting  the  colour,)  and  the  ofher  constituents  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  form. 
Numerous  analyses  of  this  constituent,  by  Van  Ooudoever,  regularly  yielded  the  same 
equivalents  of  the  elements,  viz.,  C.  44,  H.  44,  N.  6,  O.  6;  but  if  the  iron  had  been  united 
with  this  in  the  form  of  Fe.  2,  0. 3,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  to  two,  there 
should  have  remained  only  four  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

Mulder  concludes,  therefore,  that  iron  is  present  in  hsematine,  as  iodine  is  in  sponge, 
or  sulphur  in  cystine,  or  arsenic  in  cacodyl.  His  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  changes 
of  colour  are  effected  is,  that  when  the  corpuscles  of  the  venoas  blood  are  exposed  in  the 
lungs,  oxy-proteine  is  formed  by  the  oxydation  of  the  fibrin  proteine  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis, or  perhaps,  by  the  oxydation  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  cell  membrane  of  the 
corpuscles.  If  formed  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  its  peculiar  plasticity  would  lead  to  its 
being  deposited  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  corpuscles.  In  either  such  case,  the  dark  corpus- 
cles would,  after  respiration*  be  invested  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  and  imperfectly  trans- 
parent oxy-proteine,  or  huffy  coat,  through  which  they  would  look  bright-red,  as  dark 
blood  does  when  contained  in  a  vessel  of  milk-white  glass.  But,  in  the  systemic  capil- 
laries, the  oxy-proteine  may  be  consumed  in  nutrition,  and  the  darkness  of  the  corpuscles 
will  then  again  appear  unveiled. 

IVIoreover,  since  it  appears  that,  in  the  biconcave  form,  the  corpuscles,  by  reflecting 
more  light,  are  always  bright,  and  in  the  biconvex  form  always  dark,  it  may  be  that  in 
the  arterial  blood  they  are  not  only  buffed^  bht  also  euppedt  by  the  oxy-proteine,  by  the 
plastic  properties  of  which,  moreover,  it  is  easy,  on  this  pretty  theory,  to  explain  the 
ready  adhesion  of  the  corpuscles  in  inflammatory  blood.  Diluted  acids,  which  make 
bright  blood  dark,  may  do  so  by  making  the  outer  layer  of  the  corpuscles  transparent,  as 
they  do  fibrin  before  dissolving  it;  and  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  salts  may 
make  it  bright  by  making  the  same  layer  contract. — M.  C] 

*  [Liebig  adduces  the  possibility  of  extracting  iron  from  dried  blood  as  one  of  the  proofs 
of  its  being  in  an  oxydized  state ;  but  Mulder  says  this  iron  must  have  been  extracted 
from  some  other  constituent  of  the  blood ;  for  others,  besides  the  globules,  even  pure 
serum,  contain  iron.] 

t  [When  the  blood  or  its  colouring  matter  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  prepared  in  it, 
the  iron  must  always,  according  to  Liebig's  view,  be  in  the  state  in  which  he  supposed 
it  to  be  in  arterial  blood.] 
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be  generated.  Moreover,  it  has  been  observed  not  unfreouently,  that  the  livid 
tint  of  the  skin  which  supervenes  in  Asphyxia,  owing  to  the  non-arterializati(m 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  has  given  place  after  death  to  the  fresh  hue  of  health, 
owing  to  the  reddening  of  blood  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  them.     (See  also  §  726.) 

544.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  usual  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
excreted  through  the  skin,  except  by  determining  the  whole  quantity  disen- 
^iged  from  the  body,  and  subtracting  the  portion  exhaled  from  the  lungs. 
TMs  determination  has  been  attempted  in  various  ways.  By  Liebi^  the  Mai 
quantity  of  carbon  in  the  food  consumed  by  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  was 
compared  with  that  excreted  in  the  fsCes  and  urine ;  and  an  excess  of  13*9 
oz.  daily  for  each  man  was  found  in  the  former ;  which  excess  is  regarded  by 
him  as  the  amount  disengaged  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  mngs  and 
skin.  The  experiment,  however,  was  far  from  being  exactly  conduct^ ;  as 
many  items  among  the  ingesta  are  set  down  by  guess  merely ;  and  no  exact 
estimate  was  made  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  urine.  The  amount  con- 
tained in  the  solid  matter  excreted  from  the  skin,  too,  was  altogether  neglected. 
The  estimate  is  in  all  probability  much  too  high. — ^Another  mode  <m  deter- 
mining the  total  amount  of  carbon  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  recently  tried  by  Professor  Scharling.  He 
constructed  an  air-tight  chamber,  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  allow  an  indi- 
vidual to  remain  in  it  for  some  time  without  inconvenience ;  and  so  arranged 
that  he  could  eat  and^  drink,  read,  or  sleep,  within  it.  This  was  connected 
with  an  apparatus,  by  which  the  air  was  continually  renewed ;  and  the  aii 
drawn  off  was  carefmly  analyzed,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  contained  in  it.  The  following  are  the  principal  results  deduced 
from  his  experiments.  The  amount  given  off  during  sleep  and  when  fasting, 
was  the  least ;  and  afler  a  meal  it  was  always  the  highest.  (It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  did  not  admit  of  active 
exercise,  which  would  probably  increase  the  quantity  of  carbcmic  acid  gene- 
rated, to  a  still  higher  proportion.)  Children  exhaled  more  carbonic  acid,  in 
proportion  to  their  weight,  than  adults.  The  total  quantity  of  carbon  thus 
extricated  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  allowing  seven  hours  for  sleep  in  the 
adult,  and  nine  hours  for  the  child,  appears  to  be  as  follows : — ^In  tike  adult 
male,  from  7  oz.  to  7i  ;  in  the  adult  female,  about  6^  oz. ;  and  in  the  child  of 
ten  years  old,  from  4  oz.  to  4J  oz.*  These  comparative  results  accord  well 
with  those  of  Dr.  Prout,  and  of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  upon  the  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  by  the  Lungs  alone  (§  534,  note,  §  53^ ;  and  also  with  that 
already  given  of  the  actual  quantity  of  carbon  thrown  on  by  them ;  for  if  this 
be  estunated  at  5^  oz.,  the  remainin&r  2  oz.  may  very  fairly  be  supposed  to  be 
exhaled  from  the  Skin  in  a  similar  form. 

545.  From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  and  from  many  others  of  the 
same  kind,  the  conclusion  seems  indisputable,  that  the  changes  produced  by 
Respiration  are  of  the  following  nature.  The  Arterial  blood  propelled  from 
the  heart  to  the  System  contains  a  large  proportion  of  oxyeen,  either  free  or 
in  loose  combination  with  it ;  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid.— 
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water  being  removed,  and  a  ccmsiderable  addition  being  made  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  which  it  contains :  its  arterial  hue  and  character  are  thus  restored. 
It  may  be  observed,  then,  that  the  blood,  by  its  alternate  passage  through  the 
systemic  and  pulmcmary  capillaries,  serves  to  bring  the  two  into  close  rela- 
tion ;  and  that  in  this  manner,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  enabled  to  act  upon  the 
minutest  portions  of  those  tissues  of  the  body^  that  are  most  distant  from  the 
lungs,  as  completely  as  it  can  do  by  being  directly  introduced  into  their  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  in  Insects.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  these  are  the  only 
Invertebrata  in  which  there  is  an  active  respiration ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  universal  permeation  of  their  tissues  by  traches  is  a  compensating  struc- 
ture, making  up  for  that  deficiency  in  the  carrying  power  of  the  blood,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  red  corpuscles  (§  676). 

546.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  results  of  the  cessation  of  the  Respiratory 
Junction,  and  the  consequent  retention  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  If  this 
be  sufficiently  prolonged,  a  condition  ensues  to  which  the  name  of  Asphyxia 
has  been  given ;  the  essential  character  of  which  is  the  cessation  of  muscular 
movement,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  the  circulation ;  with  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  venous  system.  The  time  which  is  necessary  for  life  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  asphyxia  varies  much,  not  only  in  different  animals,  but  in  diflerent 
states  of  the  same.  Thus,  Warm-blooded  animals  are  much  sooner  asphyxiated 
than  Reptiles  or  Invertebrata;  on  the  other  hand,  a  hybemating  Mammal 
supports  life  for  many  months,  with  a  respiration  sufficiently  low  to  produce 
speedy  asphyxia  if  it  were  in  a  state  of  activity.  And  amoncf  Mammalia  and 
Birds,  there  are  many  species  which  are  adapted,  by  peculiarities  of  conforma- 
tion, to  sustain  a  deprivation  of  air  for  much  more  than  the  average  period.* 
Excluding  these,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that,  if  a  warm-blooded 
animal,  in  a  state  of  activity,  be  deprived  of  respiratory  power,  its  muscular 
movements  (with  the  exception  of  the  contraction  of  the  heart)  will  cease 
within  five  minutes,  often  within  three ;  and  that  the  circulation  generally 
fails  within  ten  minutes.  Many  persons,  however,  are  capable  of  sustaining 
a  deprivation  of  air  for  three,  four,  or  even  five  minutes,  without  insensibiUty 
or  any  other  injury ;  but  this  power,  which  seems  possessed  to  the  greatest 
degree  by  the  divers  of  Ceylon,  can  only  be  acquired  by  habit.  The  period 
during  which  remedial  means  may  be ,  successful  in  restoring  the  activity  of 
the  vital  and  animal  functions,  is  not,  however,  restricted  to  this.  Cases  are 
not  unfrequent,  of  the  revival  of  drowned  persons  afler  a  submersicm  of  half 
an  hour;  and  more  than  one  has  been  credibly  recorded,  in  which  above 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  in 
sixne  of  these  cases  a  state  of  Syncope  had  come  on  at  the  moment  of  immer- 
sion, through  the  influence  of  fear  or  other  mental  emotion,  concussion  of  the 
brain,  &c, ;  so  that,  when  the  circulation  was  thus  enfeebled,  the  deprivation 
of  air  would  not  have  the  same  injurious  effect  as  when  this  function  was  in 
full  activity.  The  case  would  then  closely  resemble  that  of  a  hybemating 
animal ;  for  in  both  instances  the  being  mignt  be  said  to  live  very  slowly,  ana 
would  therefore  not  require  the  usual  amount  of  vital  stimuli.  The  condition 
of  the  still-bom  infant  is  in  some  respects  the  same ;  and  re-animation  has  been 
successfully  attempted,  when  nearly  half  an  hour  had  intervened  between 
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birth  and  the  employment  of  resuscitating  means,  and  when  probably  a  much 
longer  time  had  elapsed  from  the  jperiod  of  the  suspension  of  the  circulation. 

M7.  It  has  now  been  sufficiently  proved,  both  by  experiment  and  by  patho- 
logical observation,  that  the  first  effect  of  the  non-arterialization  of  the  blood  in 
the  lun^,  is  the  retardation  of  the  fluid  in  their  capillaries ;  of  which  the 
accumulation  in  the  venous  system,  and  the  deficient  supply  to  the  arterial, 
are  the  necessary  consequences.  It  is  some  time,  however,  before  a  complete 
stagnation  takes  place  from  this  cause :  since,  as  long  as  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  which  remains  in  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  considerable,  and  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  small,  so  long  will  some  imperfectly  arterialized  blood  find  its 
way  back  to  the  heart,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  system.  This  blood  will 
have  a  depressing;  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  of  the  mus- 
cular system ;  which  influence  is  aided  by  the  diminution  that  gradually  takes 
place  in  the  quantity  of  blood  propelled  through  the  aorta;  and  the  actions  of 
the  respiratory  muscles  and  of  the  neart  will  therefore  soon  be  enfeebled.  The 
cessation  of  the  heart's  contraction  is  due  to  two  distinct  causes,  acting  on  the 
two  sides ;  for  on  the  right  side  it  is  the  result  of  the  over-distension  of  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle,  owing  to  the  accimiulation  of  venous  blood ;  and  on  the  left  to 
deficiency  of  the  stimulus  necessary  to  excite  the  movement.  The  property 
of  contractility  is  not  finally  lost  nearly  as  soon  as  the  movements  cease ;  for 
the  action  of  the  rifi^ht  ventricle  may  be  renewed,  for  some  time  after  it  has 
ceased,  by  withdrawmg  a  portion  of  its  contents,— -either  through  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  their  natural  channel, — or,  more  directly,  by  an  opening  made  in 
its  own  parietes,  in  the  auricle,  or  in  the  jugular  vein  (§  489).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  left  ventricle  may  be  again  set  in  action,  by  renewing  its  appropriate 
stimulus  of  arterial  blood.  Hence,  if  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  have  not 
been  of  too  long  continuance,  it  may  be  renewed  by  artificial  respiration ;  for 
the  replacement  by  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lun^ 
restores  the  circulation  through  the  puLponary  capillaries ;  and  thus  at  me 
same  time  relieves  the  distension  of  the  nght  ventricle,  and  conveys  to  the  left 
the  due  stimulus  to  its  actions. 

548.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  stagnated  by  the 
want  of  oxygen,  and  renewed  by  its  in^ess  into  the  lungs,  no  other  explana- 
tion can  be  given,  than  that  which  has  peen  heretofore  onered  of  the  capillary 
circulation  in  general ; — ^namely,  that  the  performance  of  the  normal  reaction 
between  the  blood  and  the  surrounding  medium  (whether  this  be  air,  water, 
or  solid  organized  tissue),  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  regular  movement  of 
the  blood  through  the  extreme  vessels.*  This  view  has  recently  obtained 
additional  support  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Reid  on  the  Respiration  of 
Azote.t  He  found  that,  when  the  ordinary  respiration  of  an  animal  is  inter- 
rupted, and  the  Asphyxia  is  proceeding  to  the  stage  of  insensibility,  the  first 
efiect  upon  the  artenal  system  is  an  increased  distension  (as  indicated  by  the 
haemadynamometer),  even  although  the  blood  is  at  that  time  nearly  venous 
in  its  character;  this  indicates  tbat  the  fluid,  now  so  perverted,  is  unable  to 
pass  with  facility  through  the  systemic  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  its  not 
being  in  a  state  fit  for  the  performance  of  its  normal  actions.  As  the  stagna- 
tion m  the  pulmonary  capillaries  becomes  more  complete,  however,  less  and 
less  blood  is  returned  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart ;  and,  the  systemic  arteries 
being  gradually  unloaded  without  being  refilled,  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
upon  their  walls  diminishes,  and  at  last  is  no  longer  experienced.  Its  dimi- 
nution is  not  arrested  by  causing  the  animal  to  breathe  nitrogen,  although  the 
respiratory  movements  are  renewed, — thus  proving  that  the  stagnation  of  the 

*  For  a  faller  discussion  of  the  Pathology  of  Asphyxia,  see  the  Author's  essay  on  the 
subject  in  the  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii. 
f  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1841. 
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blood  in  the  capilfcuries  of  the  lungs  is  not  due  (as  some  have  supposed)  to  a 
mechanical  impediment:  but  the  pressure  is  immediately  increased  by  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air,  which  occasions  the  renewal  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  supply  of  aerated  blood  to  the 
systemic  arteries. — It  has  been  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,*  that 
the  capillary  circulation  in  a  frog'p  foot  is  retarded  or  even  checked  by  the 
direction  of  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  against  the  membrane ;  and  he  attri- 
butes this  stagnation  to  the  disposition  thus  produced  in  the  red  corpuscles,  to 
aggregate  together  and  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  so  as  to  choke  up 
its  calibre. 

£Y.  Exhalation  and  Maorption  by  the  Lungs. 

649.  The  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  its  usual  gaseous  ingredients,  is 
by  no  means  the  only  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  Lungs.  It 
parts,  also,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  this 
usually  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  animal  matter;  audit  is  sometimes 
charged  with  volatile  substances,  which  have  been  elsewhere  introduced  into 
the  blood,  or  which  have  been  formed  during  its  assimilation.  It  may  also 
absorb  from  the  atmosphere  volatile  matter  (Effused  through  it.  Both  these 
changes  are  probably  to  be  explained  upon  simple  physical  principles ;  being 
dependent  on  the  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  atmosphere,  with  a  very  exten- 
sive surface,  and  through  a  membrane  of  great  permeability.  Of  the  fluid 
ordinarily  exhaled  with  the  breath,  a  part  doubtless  proceeds  from  the  moist 
lining  of  the  nostrils,  fauces,  &c. ;  but  it  is  indisputable  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  it  comes  from  the  lungs ;  since,  when  the  respiration  is  entirely 
performed  through  a  canula  introduced  into  the  trachea,  the  amount  of  watery 
vapour  which  the  breath  contains  is  still  very  considerable.  The  quantity 
which  thus  passes  oflT  is  by  no  means  trifling ;  probably  between  16  and  20 
ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  not  so  hable  to  variation  under  the 
influence  of  temperature,  the  movement  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  other 
similar  causes,  as  is  the  cutaneous  transpiration ;  for  air,  which  has  found  its 
way  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  will,  under  ahnost  all  circumstances,  be 
nearly  the  same  in  regard  to  such  conditions,  and  will,  therefore,  dissolve  an 
equal  amount  of  watery  vapour.  It  is  considered  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  the  prin- 
cipal soured  of  this  vapour  is  not  the  blood  properly  so  called,  but  the  chyle 
and  lymph  which  have  just  been  introduced  into  it  from  the  thoracic  duct ;  a 
loss  of  a  portion  of  their  fluid  being  required  to  give  them  sufficient  concentra- 
tion. A  process  very  analogous  takes  place  in  Plants ;  for  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  water  taken  up  in  the  crude  sap,  is  parted  with  in  the  leaves. 
But  it  is  probable  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  water  thrown  oflf  by  the  lungs  is 
generated  by  the  union  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen,  during  the  course  of  the 
Circuktion  (§  533).  The  fluid  thrown  oflT  from  the  Lungs  is  not  pure  water.  It 
holds  in  solution,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  considerable  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  also  some  animal  matter ;  the  exact  nature  of  the  latter,  which, 
according  to  Colkrd  de  Marti^y,  constitutes  about  3  parts  in  1000,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  If  the  fluid  be  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  be  exposed  to 
an  elevated  temperature,  a  very  evident  putrid  odour  is  exhaled  by  it.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  breath  itself  has,  occasionally  in  some  persons,  and  con- 
stantly in  others,  a  fetid  tainf ;  when  this  does  not  proceed  from  carious  teeth, 
ulcerations  in  the  air-passages,  disease  in  the  lungs,  or  other  similar  causes,  it 
must  result  from  the  excretion  of  the  odorous  matter,  in  combination  with 
watery  vapour,  from  the  puhnonary  surface.     That  this  is  the  true  account  of 
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it  seems  evident,  from  the  analogous  phenomenon  of  the  excretion  of  turpen- 
tine, camphor,  alcohol,  and  other  odorous  suhstancee,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  venous  system,  either  by  natural  absorption,  or  by  direct  injection ; 
and  also  from  the  suddenness  with  which  it  manifests  itself,  when  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  is  slightly  disordered. 

650.  The  Lungs  are  capable,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  of  absorbing  fluid 
from  the  atmosphere.  Thus  I)r.  Madden*  has  shown  that,  if  the  vapour  of  hot 
water  be  inhaled  for  some  time  together,  the  loss  by  exhalation  is  found  to  be 
so  much  less  than  usual  as  to  indicate  that  the  cutaneous  transpiration  is  pturtly 
counterbalanced  by  pulmonary  absorption ;  the  puhnonary  exhalation  bein^  at 
the  same  time  entirely  checked.  It  it  probable  that,  if  the  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  blood  had  been  previously  diminished  by  excessive  sweating,  or  by  other 
copious  fluid  secretions,  the  pulmonary  absorption  would  have  been  much 
greater.  Still,  in  the  cases  formerly  mentioned  (§  465),  in  which  a  large  in- 
crease in  weight  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  absorption 
of  water  from  the  atmosphere,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cutaneous  surface 
was  chiefly  concerned ;  for  it  can  onlv  be  when  the  air  introduced  into  the 
lungs  is  saturated  with  watery  vapour  that  the  usual  exhalation  will  be  checked, 
or  that  any  absorption  can  take  place.  That  absorption  of  volatile  matter  dif- 
fused through  the  air  is,  however,  continually  taking  place  by  the  lungs,  is 
easily  demonstrated.  A  familiar  example  is  the  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapour  of  turpentine  upon  the  urinary  excretion.  It  can  only  be  in  this 
manner  that  those  gases  act  upon  the  system  which  have  a  noxious  or  poison- 
ous effect,  when  mingled  in  small  quantities  in  the  atmosphere.  Of  these, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  its  action ;  for  it  has 
been  found  that  air  impregnated  with  tjVt^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  will  kill  a  bird  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  that  a  quantity  but  httle  more  than  double,  namely  jij^ih  part, 
will  soon  kill  a  dog.  This  gas  is  exhaled  in  large  quantities  from  many  fonns 
of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  it  has  recently  been  shown 
(by  Professor  Daniell)  to  be  absorbed  by  the  water  of  the  estuaries  of  those 
African  rivers,  whose  mouths  are  regarded  as  among  the  most  pestilential  spots 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Carburetted  hydrogen  is  another  gas  whose 
effects  are  similar,  but  a  larger  proportion  is  reauired  to  destroy  life. 

551.  Carbonic  acid  gas  also  appears  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lungs,  when  a 
large  proportion  of  it  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The  accumulation  of 
this  gas  in  the  blood,  when  the  respired  air  is  charged  with  it  even  to  a  mode- 
rate amount,  might  be  attributed  to  the  impediments  thus  oflTered  to  its  ordinary 
exhalation ; — ^but  the  following  experiment  appears  to  prove,  that  it  may  Le 
actually  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  that  it  will  thus  exert  a  real  poisonous 
influence,  and  not  merely  produce  an  asphyxiating  effect.  It  was  found  by 
Rokndo,  that  the  air-tube  of  one  lung  of  the  land  tortoise  may  be  tied  without 
apparently  doing  any  material  injury  to  the  animal,  as  the  respiration  performed 
by  the  other  is  sufficient  to  maintain  life  for  some  time  ;  but,  having  contrived 
to  make  a  tortoise  inhale  carbonic  acid  by  one  lung  whilst  it  breathed  air  by 
the  other,  he  found  that  the  animal  died  in  a  few  hours.t  Cyanogen  is  another 
gas  which  has  an  actively  poisonous  influence  upon  animals  when  absorbed 
into  the  lungs  ;  its  agency,  also,  is  of  a  narcotic  character.  It  is  singular  that 
the  eflfects  of  the  respiration  of  pure  oxygen  should  not  be  dissimilar.    At 
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first,  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  the  number  of  the  respirations  are  increased, 
and  the  animal  appears  to  suffer  httle  or  no  inconvenience  for  an  hour ;  but 
symptoms  of  coma  then  gradually  develop  themselves,  and  death  ensues  in 
SIX,  ten,  or  twelve  hours.  If  the  animals  are  removed  into  the  air  before  the 
insensibihty  is  considerable,  they  then  quickly  recover.  When  the  body  is 
examined,  the  heart  is  seen  beating  strongly,  while  the  diaphragm  is  motion- 
less ;  the  whole  blood  in  the  veins,  as  well  as  in  the  arteries,  is  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour ;  and  several  of  the  membranous  surfiEU^s  have  the  same  tmt. 
The  blood  is  observed  to  coagulate  with  remarkable  rapidity ;  and  it  is  to  the 
alteration  in  its  properties,  occasioned  by  the  hyper-cuteriaUzation,  and  indicated 
by  this  condition,  that  we  are  probably  to  attribute  the  fatal  result.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  instance,  an  undue  amount  of  oxygen  is  absorbed. — 
Death  is  also  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  several  gases  of  an  irritant  character, 
such  as  sulphurous,  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids ;  but  it  is  doubt^l  how  far  they 
are  absorbed,  or  how  fJEur  their  injurious  effects  are  due  to  the  abnormal  action 
which  they  excite  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-cells  and  tubes.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  miasmata  and  other  morbific  agents  difiused  through  the  at- 
mosphere, are  more  readily  introduced  into  the  system  through  the  pulmonary 
surface  than  by  any  other ;  and  our  aim  should  therefore  be  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  some  counteracting  agents,  which  can  be  introduced  in  the  same 
manner.  The  pulmonary  surface  affords  a  channel  for  the  introduction  of  cer- 
tain medicines  that  can  be  raised  in  vapour  when  it  is  desired  to  affect  the 
system  with  them  speedily  and  powerfully ;  such  are  iodine,  mercury,  tobacco, 
stramonium,  &c. 


CHAPTER   XI, 


^  OF   NUTRITION. 

\ 

551.  The  Function  of  Nutrition  essentially  consists  of  the  conversion  of  the 
fluid  alimentary  materials, — prepared  by  the  digestive  process,  and  introduced 
into  the  system  by  absorption, — into  organized  tissue,  possessed  of  certain  pro- 
perties which  inorganic  matter  never  exhibits,  and  which,  being  neither  phy- 
sical nor  chemical,  are  termed  Vital.  We  shall  hereafter  see  reason  to  believe 
that  the  manifestation  of  these  vital  properties,  which  gives  rise  to  the  various 
phenomena  of  life,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion, to  which  matter  is  subjected  in  the  living  body  (§  560). 

I.  Organizable  Principles, 

552.  It  has  been  shown  (§  467)  that  the  Chyle  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  is 
composed  of  water  holding  albumen  and  saline  matter  in  solution,  and  having 
oily  particles  suspended  in  it.  Albumen  may  be  regarded  as  the  proximate 
element,  at  the  expense  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  fatty  matter  (which 
never  itself  undergoes  organization  as  such,  §  16),  all  the  tissues  of  the  animal 
body  are  ultimately  formed.  In  this  assumption  we  seem  justified  by  two  very 
obvious  considerations.    First,  in  the  e^  of  a  bird,  (or  any  other  oviparous 
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animal,)  we  find  that,  putting  aside  the  fatty  matter  of  the  yolk,  alhimien  is  the 
sole  organic  compound,  at  the  expense  of  which  all  its  tissues  are  to  be  formed ; 
so  that,  by  the  wonderful  processes  of  chemical  and  vital  transformation,  which 
take  place  during  the  period  of  incubation,  the  albumen  which  it  contained  at 
first  is  metamorphosed  into  bone,  cartilage,  nerve,  muscle,  tendon,  ligament, 
membrane,  areolar  tissue,  gelatinous  matter,  homy  substance,  feathers,  &c.,  &c. 
Secondly,  a  similar  metamorphosis  appears  to  be  continually  taking  place  in 
the  body  of  the  aduk  animal ;  for  every  protein  compound  employed  as  food 
appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  albumen  in  the  digestive  process ;  so  that 
this  becomes  the  essential  constituent  of  whatever  fluid  is  absorbed  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues.  It  is  true  that  gelatin  taken  in  as  food  may  be  absorbed 
and  carried  into  the  current  of  the  circulation ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
incapable  of  being  applied  to  the  re-construction  of  any  but  the  gelatinous 
tissues ;  and  it  seems  questionable  whether,  even  in  these,  it  exists  in  a  con- 
dition that  can  rightly  be  termed  organized.  Moreover,  as  it  is  clear  that  the 
^latinous  tissues  may  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  albimien,  we  are  justified 
m  regarding  this  substance  as  the  common  pabulum  for  all.  Hence  albumen 
seems  to  hold  very  much  the  same  position  in  the  animal  economy,  with  gum 
in  the  vegetable.  As  long,  however,  as  albumen  remains  in  the  state  regarded 
by  chemists  as  characteristic  of  it,  it  exhibits  no  tendency  to  become  organized ; 
and  it  is  only  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  certain  peculiar  vital  influences, 
and  perhaps  undergone  a  change  in  its  chemical  constitution,— or,  in  other 
words,  has  become  converted  into  fibrin, — that  any  such  tendency  manifests 
itself.  The  properties  of  albumen  may  be  studied  in  the  white  of  %%g^  or  in 
the  serum  of  blood,  from  both  of  which  situations  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
state  by  very  simple  means.  In  th^  animal  fluids  it  exists  in  a  soluble  state ; 
and  even  when  it  has  been  dried  (at  a  temperature  of  126°),  it  is  readily  dis- 
solved again  in  water,  forming  a  glairy,  colourless,  and  nearly  tasteless  fluid. 
In  this  condition  it  is  always  combined  with  a  smaU  quantity  of  free  soda ;  to 
the  separation  of  which  (whether  by  the  agency  of  heat  or  acids),  its  coagula- 
tion is  thought  by  many  chemists  to  be  due.  On  this  view,  pure  albumen  is 
not  soluble  m  water ;  its  solution  being  only  accomplished  by  union  with  an 
alkali.  When  dissolved  in  water  it  coagulates  at  158° ;  a  very  dilute  solution, 
however,  does  not  become  turbid  until  it  is  boiled.  When  the  coagulation  of 
albumen  takes  place  rapidly,  a  coherent  mass  is  formed  which  shows  no  trace 
whatever  of  organization;  but,  when  the  process  is  more  gradual,  minute 
granules  present  themselves,  which  do  not,  however,  exhibit  any  tendency 
towards  a  higher  form  of  structure.  It  is  thrown  down  from  its  solution,  in  a 
coagulated  state,  by  alcohol,  creosote,  and  by  most  acids  (particularly  nitric) 
with  the  exception  of  the  acetic.  These  precipitates  are  definite  compounds  of 
the  acids  with  the  albumen,  which  here  acts  the  part  of  a  base.  On  the  other 
hand,  coagulated  albumen  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies,  and  neutrahzes  them ; 
so  that  it  must  here  act  as  an  acid.  A  solution  of  albumen  in  water  is  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  of  lead,  and  by  many  other  metallic  solutions :  and  insoluble 
compounds  are  formed,  of  which  one — the  albuminate  of  the  chloride  of  mer- 
cury— is  of  much  interest,  as  being  that  which  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
a  solution  of  albumen  with  one  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Albimien,  both  in  its 
soluble  and  insoluble  state,  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur  (§  458), 
which  blackens  metaUic  silver.  Soluble  albumen  dissolves  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
and  about  two  per  cent,  of  this  salt  may  be  separated  from  it  in  its  coagulated 
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properties 'are  widely  different:  according  to  Dumas,  however,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  composition  between  Fibrin  and  the  various  forms  of 
Albiunen, — the  former  having  less  Carbon,  and  more  Nitrogen,  than  the  latter. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  his  analyses. 

ALBVXXir  CASEIir.  FIBB19. 

From  serum.  From  e^gs. 

Carbon 53-32  53-37            53-50            52-78 

Hydrogen 7-29  7-10              7-05              6-96 

Nitrogen       .     .     .     .     ;      15-70  15-77            15-77            16-78 

Oxygen ") 

Sulphur I  23-69  23-76            23-68            24-48 

Phosphorus       .     .     .     .j 

100-00  100-00  100-00  100-00 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  any  great  moment  whether  this  difference  has  a  real 
existence  or  not ;  for  the  conversion  of  Albumen  into  Fibrin  is  unquestionably 
a  process  much  more  of  vital  than  of  chemical  transformation.  We  shall 
presently  see,  that  Fibrin  may  be  regarded  as  Albumen  in  which  the  process 
of  Organization  has  begun ;  its  molecules  being  ready  to  assume  the  peculiar^ 
arraiigement  that  is  so  designated :  this  arrangement  takes  place  most  com- 
pletely, when  the  fibrinous  mass  is  in  contact  with  a  hving  tissue,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  under  its  influence.  Fibrin,  like  albtimen,  may 
exist  in  a  soluble  or  in  a  coagulated  state;  its  soluble  form  only  occurs, 

•  however,  in  the  living  Animal  Fluids, — ^the  chyle,  lymph,  and  blood ; — and 
it  seems  to  be  the  intermediate  condition  between  the  soluble  albumen,  and  the 
solid  organized  substances  which  are  formed  from  it.  When  withdrawn  from 
the  blood-vessels,  the  Blood  soon  coagulates  (as  do  also  the  Chyle  and  Lymph, 
when  they  contain  sufficient  fibrin,  §§  564  and  565) ;  and  this  coagulation  is 
entirely  due  to  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Fibrin,  the  particles  of  which 
have  a  tendency  to  ag^gation.  The  Fibrin  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate 
form,  by  stirring  fresh-drawn  blood  with  a  stick,  to  which  it  adheres  in  threads ; 
these  contain  some  fatty  matter  which  is  to  be  washed  out  with  alcohol.  In 
this  condition  it  possesses  the  softness  and  elasticity  which  characterize  the 
flesh  of  animals,  and  contains  about  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  water.  It 
may  be  deprived  of  this  water  in  dry  air,  and  then  becomes  a  hard  and  brittle 

.  substance ;  but,  like  flesh,  it  imbibes  water  again  when  moistened,  and  recovers 
its  original  softness  and  elasticity.  When  burned,  it  always  leaves,  like  albu- 
men, a  portion  of  phosphate  of  Hme.  Fibrin  is  insoluble  m  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  also,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  water ;  but  when  long  boiled  in 
water,  especially  under  pressure,  its  nature  is  altered,  and  it  becomes  soluble. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  coagulated  albumen.  Fibrin,  like  albumen,  unites 
with  acids  as  a  base,  forming  definite  compounds ;  and  with*  bases  as  an  acid. 
Its  correspondence  with  albumen  has  been  recently  proved  by  the  fact  (first 
stated  by  M.  Denis),  that  it  may  be  entirely  dissolved  in  a  somtion  of  nitrate 
of  potash;  and  that  this  solution  is  coagulated  by  heat,  and  greatly  resembles 
a  solution  of  albumen.  This  is  only  true,  however,  of  the  ordinary  Fibrin  of 
Venous  blood ;  for  that  which  is  obtained  from  arterial  blood  or  from  the  bufl^ 
coat,  or  which  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  is  not  thus  soluble. 
This  is  an  important  and  interesting  circumstance.  The  difference  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  latter ;  for  a 
solution  of  Venous  Fibrin  in  nitre,  contained  in  a  deep  cyhndrical  jar,  aDows 
a  precipitate  in  fine  flocks  to  fall  gradually,  provided  the  air  have  access  to 
the  surface,  but  not  if  it  be  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  fluid ; 
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this  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  the  solution  of  nitre,  and  possesses  the  properties 
of  arterial  fibrin.*  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Fibrin  of  Venous  blood 
most  nearly  resembles  albumen ;  whilst  that  of  Arterial  blood,  and  of  the  Buffy 
coat,  contains  more  oxygen,  and  is  more  highly  animalized.  It  is  evident, 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  matter  of  the  Red  Corpuscles  is  by  no  means 
the**only  constituent  of  the  Blood,  which  undergoes  a  change  in  the  respiratory 
process  (§  540) .t  When  decomposition  commences  in  a  coagulum  of  Fibrin 
A^-ithdrawn  from  the  body  (and  even  in  the  greatly  debilitated  living  body,  in 
which  the  fibrin.appears  to  be  imperfectly  formed),  a  granular  mode  of  aggre- 
gation is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  mass, — thus  showing  its  affinity  to 
Albumen,  when  its  peculiar  vital  characters  have  departed,  or  are  possessed 
by  it  in  an  inferior  decree. 

554.  It  appears  to  oe  in  the  Fibrin  of  the  Blood  that  all  the  organized 
constituents  of  the  body  have  their  immediate  origin ;  and  it  may  hence  be 
designated  as  the  plastic  or  organizable  constituent  of  the  nutritious  fluid. — 
To  use  a  rather  homely  illustration.  Albumen,  Fibrin,  and  Organized  tissue, 
stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  with  raw  cotton,  spun  yam, 
and  the  woven  fabric.  That  the  particles  of  perfectly  elaborated  Fibrin  are 
capable,  in  solidifying,  of  spontaneously  assuming  a  definite  arrangement, 
cannot  now  be  questioned.  In  the  ordinary  Crassamentum  of  healthy  Blood 
(§  582),  this  arrangement  can  be  seen,  by  examining  thin  slices  under  the 
microscope ;  especially  after  the  clot  has  l>een  hardened  by  boiling.  A  num- 
ber of  fibres,  more  or  less  distinct,  may  be  seen  to  cross  one  another ;  forming, 
by  their  interlacement,  a  tolerably  regular  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the 
red  corpuscles  are  entangled.  This  fact  was  known  to  Haller ;  but  it  has 
been  generally  overlooked  by  subsequent  physiologists,  until  attention  was 
drawn  to  it  by  the  inquiries  of  Messrs.  Addison,  GiDliver,  and  others. — ^It  is 

*  Scherer,  Chemisch-physiologische  Untersachungen ;  Annalen  der  Chemie,  Oct.,  1841; 
quoted  in  Graham's  Chemistry,  p.  1025. 

t  It  appears,  from  the  recent  inquiries  of  Molder,  that  the  Protein-base  of  Fibrin  may 
exist  in  different  states  of  definite  combination  with  Oxygen.  When  Fibrin  is  long 
boiled,  so  that  part  of  it  is  dissolved,  the  soluble  portion  is  found  to  consist  of  T\riioxidt 
of  Protein!  whilst  the  insoluble  residue  is  in  the  state  of  Deuioxide.  When  Albumen  is 
boiled  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a  Tritoxide  of  Protein  is  formed  and  dissolved  in 
like  manner;  but  the  residue  is  simple  Albumen.  Tritoxide  of  Protein  may  be  further 
produced,  by  exposing  Fibrin  to  Oxygen  gas.  It  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  healthy 
blood ;  its  amount  being  greater  in  arterial  than  in  venous :  but  it  forms  a  much  larger 

Proportion  of  the  Buffy  coat,  of  which  14  per  cent,  may  be  dissolved  by  a  quarter  of  an 
our*s  boiling.  This  soluble  matter  has  been  mistaken  for  Gelatin ;  but  its  composition  . 
is  altogether  different ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Mulder  to  agree  exactly  with  that  which  Dumas 
has  analyzed  as  Fibrin.  These  Oxides  of  Protein  are  regarded  by  Mulder  as  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Fibrin  during  its  passage  through  the  Lungs;  and  as  being  the  real 
materials  of  the  nutritive  process ;  and  he  denies  that  any  other  constituent  of  the  blood 
undergoes  oxidation  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  In  this  view  he  is  probably  as  much 
in  error,  as  are  those  who  deny  that  any  element  but  the  Red  Corpuscles  is  concerned  in 
the  respiratory  process.  How  far  he  is  correct  in  asserting,  that  the  oxides  of  Protein 
alone  are  the  materials  of  the  nutritive  processes,  further  researches  alone  can  deter- 
mine. It  appears  to  the  Author,  however,  that  the  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  known 
facts  in  regard  to  the  organizability  of  true  Fibrin.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
differences  of  oninion  which  prevail  amonirst  the  most  eminent  Chemists. on  tonics  which 
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in  the  Bufiy  Coat  (§  588),  however,  that  the  fihrous  arrangement  is  best  seen; 
on  account,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  stronger  attraction  which  the  particles 
of  fibrin  have  for  one  another,  when  its  vitality  has  been  raised  bjr  the  increased 
elaboration  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  That  there  are  varieties  of  plasticity 
in  the  substance,  which,  on  account  of  its  power  of  spontaneously  coagulating, 
we  must  still  call y!6nn,  appears  from  this  fact  among  others^ — ^that,  in  tuber- 
culous subjects,  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  higher  than  usual  (Andral 
and  Gavarret),  although  its  plasticity  is  certainly  below  par.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  that  its  plasticity  may  be  increased  as  that  it  may  be  diminished ; 
and  this  either  in  the  general  mass  of  the  blood,  or  in  a  local  deposit.  In 
fact,  the  adhesions  which  are  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  coagulable  lymph, 
or  in  other  words,  of  liquor  sanguinis,  whose  plasticity  has  been  heigntened 
by  the  vital  actions  in  the  capillaries  of  the  part  on  which  it  has  been  effused, 
often  acquire  very  considerable  firmness,  before  any  vessels  have  penetrated 
them ;  and  this  firmness  must  depend  upon  that  mutual  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles for  one  another,  which,  in  aplastic  deposits,  is  altogether  wanting,  and 
which,  in  cacoplastic  deposits,  is  deficient. — ^A  very  interesting  example  of  a 
structure  entirely  composed  of  matted  fibres,  and  evidently  originating  in  the 
simple  consolidation  of  Fibrin,  has  lately  been  discovered  by  the  writer.  This 
is  found  in  the  membrane  adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  Egg-shell  (M embrana 
putaminis) ;  and  also  in  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Egg-shell  itself. 
Between  the  two,  there  is  no  essential  difierence ;  as  may  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing ♦*  an  eg^  without  shell,"  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  (or  rather  one  in  which 
the  shell-membrane  has  been  unconsolidated  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter) ;  or  by  treating  the  egg-shell  with  dilute  acid,  so  as  to  remove  the 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  the 
network.  The  place  of  the  shell  is  then  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  membrane 
of  considerable  firmness,  closely  resembling  that  which  surrounds  the  albumen 
of  the  egff,  but  thicker  and  more  spongy.  After  maceration  for  a  few  days, 
either  of  these  membranes  may  be  separated  into  a  number  of  laminae ;  each 
of  which  (if  sufficiently  thin)  wiU  show  a  beautiftil  arrangement  of  reticulated 
fibres.  It  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  such  a  structure  the  designation  of  an 
organized  tissue,  although  it  contains  no  vessels,  and  must  be  rormed  by  the 
simple  consolidation  of  Fibrin,  poured  out  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
oviduct  of  the  bird.  It  is  probably  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Chorion  of 
the  Mammiferous  animal  originates;  since  this  is  a  new  envelop,  formed 
around  the  ovum,  during  its  passage  along  the  Fallopian  tube.  In  the  latter, 
for  an  ulterior  purpose,  vessels  are  afterwards  developed,  by  extension  from 
the  contained  ovum ;  and  by  the  nutrition  they  supply,  its  size  is  increased, 
and  changes  take  place  in  its  texture.  But  in  the  Egg-membrane  of  the  Bird 
there  is  no  need  of  vessels ;  because  no  subsequent  change  in  its  texture  is 
required,  and  its  duration  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  it  has  to  answer. 

665.  The  completeness  of  the  transformation  of  Fibrin  into  simple  Fibrous 
Tissue,  appears  to  depend  upon  two  circumstances  in  particular ; — ^the  perfect 
elaboration  of  the  Fibrin  itself,  and  the  vitality  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
concretion  takes  place.  When  the  Fibrin  is  highly  elaborated,  it  will  coagu- 
late in  the  form  of  a  definite  network  of  minute  fibrillae,  even  upon  a  dead 
surface,  as  a  slip  of  glass ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Fibrin  of  the 
buffy  coat  of  the  Euood,  or  with  that  of  the  Liquor  Sanguinis  (coagulable 
lymph),  poured  out  for  the  reparation  of  an  injured  part.  But  in  the  ordinary 
Fibrin  of  the  blood,  the  fibriUation  is  less  distinct  when  the  concretion  takes 
place  upon  a  dead  surface.  When  it  occurs  in  contact  with  a  living  surface, 
however,  the  coagulation  takes  place  more  gradually ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
particles,  having  more  time  to  arrange  themselves,  become  aggregated  into 
more  definite  forms,  so  that  a  more  regular  tissue  is  produced — ^just  as  crystals 
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are  most  perfectly  formed  when  the  crystalline  action  takes  place  slowly.  It 
was  formerly  imagined,  that  the  Muscular  tissue  is  the  only  one  produced  at 
the  expense  of  the  Fibrin  of  the  blood ;  the  other  tissues  being  formed  from 
its  Albumen,  This,  however,  is  unquestionably  erroneous.  There  is  no 
proof,  whatever  that  Albumen,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  that  condition,  ever 
becomes  organized;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  plasticity  of  any  fluid  deposit — that  is,  its  capabihty  of  being  meta- 
morphosed into  organized  tissue — is  in  direct  relation  with  the  Quantity  of 
Fibrin  which  it  contains.  Thus  the  Liquor  Sanguinis  or  Coagulable  Lymph, 
thrown  out  for  the  reparation  of  injuries,  contains  a  large  amount  of  Fibrin ; 
and  this  substance  is  converted,  not  at  first  into  muscular  fibre,  but  (whatever 
may  be  the  tissue  to  be  ultimately  produced  in  its  place),  into  a  fibrous  net- 
work, which  fills  up  the  breach,  and  holds  together  the  surrounding  structure. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  form  of  areolar  tissue ;  which  gradually 
becomes  more  perfectly  organized,  by  the  extension  of  vessels  and  nerves  into 
its  substance ;  and  in  which  other  forms  of  tissue  may  subsequently  make 
their  appearance.  This  process  will  be  more  particularly  described  here- 
after; it  is  at  present  noticed  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  fact,  that 
fibrin  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  plastic  element  of  the  nutritive  fluids. — ^The 
change  from  Albumen  to  Fibrin  is,  therefore,  the  first  important  step  in  the 
process  of  Assimilation.  It  commences  in  the  Absorbent  system,  (§  564% 
and  it  continues  in  the  Blood ;  for  the  quantity  of  Fibrin  it  contains  is  always 
kept  up,  in  health,  to  a  certain  standard,  although  there  must  be  a  continual 
withdrawal  of  it  for  the  nutritive  processes,  without  a  correspondingly  regular 
supply  from  the  chyle ;  and  we  find  it,  moreover,  undergoing  a  sudden  and 
remarkable  increase,  imder  the  influence  of  local  agencies.  The  mode  in 
which  this  conversion  is  efiected,  will  be  better  discussed  hereafter;  when 
the  chief  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs,  have  been  inquired  into 
(§  579). 

II.  Formation  of  Cells. 

556.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Vegetable  Organism  fin  the  simplest 
Plants,  the  entire  structure)  is  made  up  of  cells  or  vesicles;  wnich  are  minute 
closed  sacs,  whose  walls  are  composed  in  the  first  instance  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, frequently  strengthened,  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  their  first 
formation,  by  some  internal  deposit.  The  form  of  these  cells  is  extremely 
variable,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  pressure, 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  at  the  period  of  their  origin,  and  subse- 
quently to  it.  Sometimes  they  are  spheroidal ;  sometimes  cubical  or  prismatic ; 
sometimes  cylindrical ;  and  sometimes  very  much  prolonged.  These  ceUs  may 
undergo  vanous  transformations. — One  of  the  most  common,  is  the  conversion 
of  several  into  a  continuous  tube  or  Duct.  This  is  principally  seen  in  the 
vessels  through  which  the  sap  ascends  the  stem ;  these  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  transverse  partitions,  between  a  regular 
series  of  cyHndrical  cells  laid  end  to  end ;  and  the  remains  of  such  partitions 
may  frequently  be  seen  in  them.  The  ducts  which  convey  the  ascending 
sap  do  not  inosculate  with  each  other,  their  purpose  being  merely  to  carry  it 
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Woody  Fibres,  which  compose  nearly  all  the  fibrous  textures  of  Vegetables, 
are  produced.  These  fibres  are  still  cells*,  but  their  form  is  very  much  elon- 
gated ;  they  have  a  fusiform  or  spindle  shape,  being  tubes  drawn  to  a  point  at 
each  end ;  at  first  they  are  quite  perviops,  hke  ordinary  cells ;  but  in  the  older 
wood,  their  cavity  is  filled  up  by  interior  deposit.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe,  that  fasciculi  of  these  fibre-cells  originate  within  certain  of  the  ordi- 
nary cells  of  the  primary  cellular  tissue ;  for  in  the  young  Plant,  the  latter 
alone  can  be  detected ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  operation  of  the  leaves  has  fairly 
commenced,  that  any  true  woody  structure  is  formed.  Thus,  cells  or  vesicles 
may  be  regarded  as  the  primordia  of  aU  the  Vegetable  tissues.  The  next 
question  is,— -how  are  Cells  formed  ? 

557.  Cells  appear  to  ori^nate  in  two  modes ;  either  in  the  midst  of  an 
o^^anizable  fluid,  under  the  influence  of  a  living  solid  tissue  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  or  in  the  interior  of  previously-formed  cells.  Both  these  modes  may 
be  observed  in  the  Animal  as  well  as  in  the  Vegetable  organism ;  and  the  right 
comprehension  of  them  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  Gum  holds  the  same  rank  in  the  economy  of  the  Plant  as 
Albumen  does  in  that  of  the  Animal ;  and  the  glutinous  compound  which  exists 
in  the  elaborated  sap,  and  which  is  especiaUy  abundant  in  parts  where  organ- 
ization is  taking  place  with  rapidity,  may  be  compared  with  fibrin.  This  glu- 
tinous sap  undergoes  a  sort  of  coagulation  when  withdrawn  from  the  vessels, 
and  it  may  be  sometimes  perceived  to  resolve  itself  into  distinct  organic  forms. 
The  process  of  organization  may  be  observed  with  the  greatest  facihty  in  the 
embi^onal  sac,  previously  to  fecundation.  T^s  contains,  when  first  developed, 
a  consistent  chummy  fluid,  slightly  wanting  in  transparency,  but  not  exhibiting 
any  distinguishable  granules ;  the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine  produces  a  sort 
of  granular  coagulum,  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  first  perceptible  stage  of  organ- 
ization is  the  appearance  in  this  fluid  of  a  number  of  extremely  minute  granules, 
which  render  it  opalescent  and  ahnost  opaque.  The  fluid  then  takes  from 
iodine  a  somewhat  darker  tinge,  and  the  granules,  when  their  small  size  per- 
mits their  colour  to  be  distinguished,  seem  to  become  of  a  dark  brownish-yellow. 
Single,  larger,  and  more  sharply-defined  granules  are  next  evident  in  the  mass, 
and  these  soon  present  a  regular  form,  and  increase  in  size  apparently  from 
the  coagulation  of  the  minuter  granules  around  the  larger  ones.  These  bodies 
usually  assume  a  flattened  disc-like  form,  with  a  circular  or  oval  outline  ;  and 
as  they  speedily  become  subservient  to  the  formation  of  cells,  they  have  been 
termed  ci/toblasts  or  cell-germs.  From  the  surface  of  each  of  these,  a  delicate 
transparent  membrane  is  seen  to  project,  as  a  watch-glass  does  from  the  dial ; 
and  this  is  the  commencement  of  the  cell.  The  membrane  gradually  projects 
more  and  moro,  and  extends  beyond  the  cytoblast,  which  is  at  last  seen  as  a 
mere  spot  upon  its  walls.  It  is  some  time  in  acquiring  consistence ;  for  even 
after  the  cell  has  arrived  at  nearly  its  full  size,  it  may  be  made  to  dissolve  by 
agitation  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  In  fact,  a  disappearance  not  unfrequently 
takes  place,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  course  of  vital  phenomena ;  the  cell-walls 
melting  away  before  they  have  acquired  consistence  enough  to  be  permanent. 
When  the  cell  is  complete,  the  granular  cytoblast  commonly  disappears ;  some- 
times, however,  it  remains  in  the  wall  of  the  cell,  where  (in  the  orders  Orchideae 
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wi^in  the  parent  vesicle ;  and  that,  even  when  it  disappears,  it  is  by  a  resolu- 
tion into  its  component  granules,  which  may  act  as  well  separately  as  in  appo- 
sition. It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  account,  that  cells  are  ever 
formed  by  the  mere  apposition  of  particles,  at  all  in  the  manner  of  the  aggre- 
gation of  molecules  in  a  crystal ;  since  there  appears  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  germs  are  present  in  the  fluid,  which 
were  prepared  by  previously  existing  cells,  and  which  grow  and  devek^ 
themselves  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  inherent  powers. 

558.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  second  mode  in  which  GeUs  may  be  de- 
veloped, which  is  within  the  parent  vesicles  or  primordial  ceUs ;  the  granules 
contained  in  these  being  apparently  the  germs  from  which  they  originate.— 
This  is  probably  the  mc^e  which  is  always  followed  when  a  tissue  previously 
existing  has  to  be  extended  or  partially  renewed ;  the  former  one  being  adopted 
where  a  structure  entirely  new  has  to  be  evdved,  which  is  normally  the  case 
in  certain  phases  of  Vegetable  life,  but  is  less  common  in  Animals.  The 
secondary  cells  developed  within  a  parent  vesicle,  originating  in  the  granular 
germs  which  it  includes,  at  first  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  fluid  it  contains, 
and  afterwards  by  abscnrbing  nutrient  materials  through  its  waUs.  When  they 
have  undergone  great  increase  in  size,  they  distend  the  original  vesicle  in  such 
a  manner  that  its  limits  are  no  longer  apparent.  The  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjected  during  their  development,  determines  their  form,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case.  If  the  original  cell  be  spherical,  and  the  pressure  be  equal  on  all 
sides,  they  also  will  be  spherical  until  their  sides  are  flattened  against  each 
other,  when  they  will  become  ^homboidal  dodecahedrons.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  be  predominant  in  one  direction,  or  there  be  any  traction  in 
another,  the  newly-forming  cells  will  be  elongated  in  the  direction  of  least  re- 
sistance ;  and  this  elongation  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impart  to 
them  the  fibrous  character.  The  development  of  cells  within  ceUs  is  most 
distinctly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  spore  or  pollen-grain ;  the  granules  contained 
in  which  are  clearly  the  germs  of  the  cells  that  compose  the  tissue  of  the  em- 
bryonic structure.  These  cells,  when  fully  evolved,  in  their  turn  produce 
others  in  their  interiors ;  and  in  this  manner  a  complex  and  extensive  organism 
may  be  developed  from  a  single  cell-germ.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  takes  place 
in  the  lowest  plants,  in  which  the  cell-germs  or  reproductive  granules  are  set 
free  from  the  parent  vesicle,  before  they  are  themselves  developed  into  cells ; 
and  each  one  of  them,  imbibing  nutriment  from  the  air  and  moisture  around, 
may  ultimately  evolve  itself  into  a  complete  individual.  In  the  higher  Crypto- 
gamic  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  the  parent  vesicle  or  spore  does  not  rupture,  but 
tne  new  ceils  of  the  embryo  are  developed  within  it,  at  last  distending  its  walls 
so  much  that  they  can  be  no  longer  traced ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  served 
to  elaborate  for  them,  from  the  surrounding  elements,  the  nutriment  they  re- 
quire. In  the  flowering  plants,  a  further  supply  of  this  nutriment  is  provided 
in  the  ovule,  where  materials  previously  elaborated  are  stored  up,  to  be  absorbed 
through  the  wall  of  the  parent  cell,  and  to  be  subservient  to  the  development 
of  its  contained  germs.  This  process,  althou^  forming  a  part  of  the  function 
of  reproduction,  is  in  reality  essentially  the  same  with  the  ordinary  nutritive 
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searches  of  Barry,  Schwann,  and  Valentin,  that  the  whole  strocture  origin^es 
in  a  single  cell ;  that  this  ceH  gives  hirth  to  others  analogous  to  itself,  and  these 
again  to  many  fHitnre  generations ;  and  that  all  the  varied  tissues  of  the  Animal 
hody  are  developed  from  these,  although  no  difference  can  he,  in  the  first 
instance,  observed  among  them.  The  multiplication  of  cells  appears  to  take 
place  upon  the  plan  just  stated,  two  or  more  being  produced  within  the  parent 
vesicle;  and  this  alike  in  the  eariiest  condition  of  the  embryo,  and  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  formation  of  its  tissues.  (See  Plate  I.,  Figs.  9^*12, 
and  Explanation.)  The  organizable  fluid,  then,  prepared  by  the  digestive 
process,  is  ccmverted  into  organized  tissue,  h^  suppl3ring  the  materials  tor  this 
continual  reproduction;  the  formation  itself  is  dependent  upon  the  powers  of 
the  soUd  texture. 

560.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  mode  in  which  new  cells  are  produced 
in  the  Animal  bodv ;  for  they  may  originate  in  Fibrin,  from  nuclei  or  cyto- 
blasts,  which  are  formed  by  the  ac^gregation  of  minute  granules;  just  as  do 
those  of  the  Plant  in  the  organizable  gummy  fluid  of  the  ovule.  Both  require 
for  their  perfect  performance,  that  the  fluid  should  be  in  contact  with  a  living 
tissue ;  and,  when  this  condition  is  supplied,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity 
for  any  further  assistance ;  but  traces  of  cellular  organization  may  ofien  be 
discovered  in  Fibrin,  even  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  vessels  of  the 
living  body,  thoug;h  more  frequently,  perhaps,  in  that  which  has  coagulated 
within  the  vessels  after  death.*  The  cells,  where  they  present  themselves, 
possess  nuclei,  and  have  all  the  characters  of  being  in  progress  of  development ; 
and  frequently  the  nuclei  can  be  distinguished  when  no  cells  yet  appear. — 
It  is,  however,  when  Fibrin  is  eflused,  in  the  form  of  Coagulable  Lymph,  on  a 
cut  surface,  or  on  an  inflamed  membrane,  that  this  process  of  organization  most 
unequivocally  displays  itself.  Soon  after  the  coagulation,  a  nimiber  of  granular 
bodies  may  be  seen  m  the  mass ;  and  these  soon  present  appearances  which 
indicate  that  they  serve  as  nuclei  for  the  formation  of  cells.  In  this  condition 
they  are  known  as  ExudatUm-Corpusdei,  The  layers  of  these  wxm  acquire 
such  a  consistence,  that  they  may  be  peeled  off  in  cohering  shreds  from  the 
membranes  to  which  they  are  attached ;  and  the  cells  when  first  formed  present 
a  ruddy  yellow  colour,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Chyle-globules. 
The  ExudaHon-Cdh  are  laid  flat  over  one  another,  forming  many  super- 
imposed layers,  which  unite  into  membranous  expansions,  bearing  a  strtmg 
resemblance  to  the  layers  of  flat  cells  of  which  Epithelium  is  composed;  their 
margins  are  at  first  rounded,  and  they  are  united  by  a  connecting  medium, 
which  gradually  disappears,  leaving  the  sides  coherent  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  figure  of  the  disk  is  changed  into  a  polygon.  These  cells  afterwards  give 
place  to  the  various  forms  of  tissue  that  are  to  present  themselves  in  the  new 
fabric,  by  a  series  of  changes  which  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  described. 
If  the  general  principle  be  correct,  that  no  Cell  can  be  produced,  save  from  a 
germ  prepared  by  a  pre-existing  cell,  it  is  obvious  that  such  germs  must  be 
contained  in  the  Liquor  Sanguinis,  and  must  escape  from  the  blood-vessels 
which  pour  it  forth.  When  their  extreme  minuteness  is  considered,  this  may 
not  be  deemed  improbable.  The  formation  of  similar  cells  in  the  Clot  of  Blood 
drawn  directly  from  the  vessels,  and  even  in  that  which  has  coacj^ted  within 
them,  seems  to  add  weight  to  this  idea.  We  have  reason  to  beBeve  that  such 
granules  are  being  contmually  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  White  Corpus- 
cles of  the  Blood  (§  577) ;  and  reasons  will  hereafter  be  given  for  the  belief, 
that  they  may  be  the  germs  of  the  Epithelial  Cells,  to  which  the  kvers  of 
Exudation  Cells  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance.— It  is  well  known,  that  the 
character  of  organisms  of  a  low  grade  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  circum- 

•  See  Mr.  Gulliver's  Appendix  to  Gerber*8  General  Anatomy,  p.  31. 
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stances  under  which  they  are  developed ;  hence  there  is  no  a  priori  objection 
to  the  belief  ^which  other  circumstances  seem  to  favour),  that  Fus  Corpuscles, 
and  Tubercular  matter,  are  abnormal  forms  of  the  same  elements,  as  those 
which  would  otherwise  produce  a  well-formed  layer  of  Exudation  Cells 
(§§  609,  610). 

561.  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  evident  tjiat  the  process  of 
Nutrition  mainly  consists  in  the  growth  of  the  individual  cells  composing  the 
fabric ;  and  that  these  derive  their  support  from  the  organic  compounds  with 
which  they  are  supplied  by  the  blood,  just  as  the  ceUs  composing  the  simplest 
Plants  derive  theirs  from  the  inorfi;anic  elements  which  surround  them :  and 
as  different  species  of  the  latter  select  and  combine  these,  in  such  modes  and 
proportions,  as  to  give  rise  to  organisms  of  very  diversified  forms  and  proper- 
ties, so  it  is  easily  intelhgible  that  the  different  parts  of  the  fabric  of  the  hignest 
Animals  should  exercise  a  similar  selective  power,  in  regard  to  the  materials 
with  which  the  blood  supplies  them.  The  structure  composing  every  separate 
portion  of  the  body  has  (what  may  be  termed)  a  special  qffimiy  for  some  par- 
ticular constituents  of  the  blood ;  causing  it  to  abstract  from  that  fluid,  and  to 
convert  into  its  own  substance  certain  of  its  elements.  The  conversion  is 
termed  AsaimUaiion.  The  property  by  which  the  cells  of  the  Animal  or 
Vegetable  structure  are  enabled  to  perform  it,  is  one  of  which  we  are  not  likely 
ever  to  know  more.  It  will  probably  long  remain  an  ultimate  fact  in  Physio- 
logy, that  ceUs  have  the  power  of  growing  from  germs,  of  undergoing  certain 
transformations,  and  of  producing  ^erms  that  wiU  develop  other  cells  similar 
to  themselves ; — just  as  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  Physics,  that  masses  of  matter 
attract  each  other ;  or  in  Chemistry,  that  the  molecules  of  different  substances 
have  a  tendency  to  unite  so  as  to  form  a  compound  different  from  either  of  the 
elements.  It  is  of  such  ultimate  facts  as  these  that  the  science  of  Vitahty 
essentially  consists ;  since  the  Physical  and  Chemical  phenomena  which  occur 
in  Uving  bodies  are  not  strictly  removable  from  the  laws  of  Inorganic  Nature. 
The  conditions  under  which  this  Assimilating  power  operates,  however,  are 
freely  open  to  our  investigation ;  and  it  is  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
inquiry,  to  become  aware  that  these  are  so  closely  conformable  throughout  the 
organized  world,  as  they  have  been  shown  to  be.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
fact,  that  in  assimilating,  or  converting  into  its  own  substance,  matter  which 
was  previously  unable  to  exhibit  any  of  the  manifestations  of  Ufe,  every  cell 
thereby  participates  in  the  process  of  organization  and  vitalization ;  for,  by 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  matter  is  placed,  its  properties  undergo  a 
change, — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  properties  which  were  previously  dor- 
mant are  caused  to  manifest  themselves.  No  matter  that  is  not  in  a  state  of 
Organization  can  exhibit  those  properties  which,  from  their  being  peculiar  to 
living  bodies,  and  altogether  different  from  Physical  and  Chemic^,  are  termed 
fl^tai;  and  it  may  also  be  asserted  that  no  mat^r  which  exhibits  perfect 
organization,  is  destitute  of  the  peculiar  vital  properties  belonging  to  its  kind 
of  structure.*  As  a  corollary  to  this  general  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  no 
organism  can  be  produced  by  any  fortuitous  combination  of  inorganic  matter ; 
since;  even  for  the  generation  of  the  simplest  cell,  there  is  required  a  cell 
previously  existing,  to  furnish  the  germ. 

562.  But  this  view  also  leads  us  to  admit  greater  probability  to  the  idea 
that  beings  of  the  highest  degree  of  organization  may,  by  a  perversion  of  their 
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medical  man  is  familiar.  Thus,  in  the  various  forms  of  Cancer,  it  has  been 
shown  by  Muller  and  others,  that  the  new  growth  consists  of  a  mass  of  cells ; 
which,  like  the  Vegetable  Fungi,  develop  themselves  with  great  rapidity; 
and  which  destroy  the  surrounding  tissues  by  their  pressure,  as  well  as  by 
abstracting  from  the  blood  the  nourishment  which  was  destined  for  them. 
These  parasitic  masses  have  a  completely  independent  power  of  growth  and 
reproduction ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  refuse  them  the  title  of  distinct  exist- 
ences. They  can  be  propagated  by  inoculation,  which  conveys  into  the 
tissues  of  the  animal  operated  on  the  germs  of  the  peculiar  cells  that  constitute 
this  morbid  growth ;  and  these  soon  develop  themselves  into  a  new  mass. 
It  seems  to  be  by  the  diffusion  of  the  germs  produced  in  one  part  through  the 
whole  fabric,  by  the  circulating  current,  that  the  tendency  to  re-appearance 
(which  is  one  gpreat  feature  in  the  malignant  character  of  these  diseases)  is 
occasioned.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  production  of  a  Cancerous 
growth  is  due  to  germs  introduced  from  without ;  in  fact,  as  it  appears  to  the 
Author,  the  history  of  its  origin,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  similar  cases,  makes 
it  far  more  probable  that  the  Cancer-cell  is  but  a  degenerated  form  of  the  ordi- 
nary tissue  of  the  body, — ^being,  in  fact,  a  dell  which  possesses,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  power  of  reproduction  instead  of  undergoing;  those  iranaformations 
by  which  it  would  be  converted  into  other  kinds  of  tissue  (j  645).  Several 
instances  have  been  recently  published  of  the  occurrence  of  Vegetable  organ- 
isms as  parasites  upon  the  Animal  body ;  that  in  some  of  these  a  true  Plant, 
possessing  a  regular  apparatus  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  has  arisen  from 
a  germ  introduced  from  without,  there  can  be  little  question ;  but  in  other 
instances  (as  in  the  case  of  the  crusts  of  Porrigo  favosa)  it  has  been  assumed 
•that  the  organization  ig^Vegetable,  because  it  consists  of  a  mass  of  cells  capable 
of  extending  themselves  by  the  ordinary  process  of  multiplication.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  cellular  organization  is  common  to  Animals  as 
well  as  to  Plants ;  being  the  only  form  that  manifests  itself  at  an  earlv  period 
of  development  in  either  kingdom ;  and  remaining  throughout  life  in  those 
parts,  which  have  not  undergone  a  metamorphosis  for  special  purposes. 
Hence  to  speak  of  Porrigo  favosa^  or  any  similar  disease,  as  produced  by  the 
growth  of  a  Vegetable  within  the  Animal  body,  appears  to  the  Author  a  very 
arbitrary  assumption ;  the  simple  fact  being,  in  regard  to  this  and  many  other 
structures  of  a  low  type,  that  they  present  the  simplest  or  most  general  kind 
of  organization.*  Their  nature  must  generally  be  decided  by  their  Chemical 
constitution  (§  16) ;  and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  Porrigo  favosa^  appears  to  be 
unquestionably  Animal. 

III.  Elaboration  of  Chyle  and  Lymph, 

563.  The  Chyle,  as  first  absorbed  in  the  Lacteals,  is  very  different,  both  in 
its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  from  that  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  larger  absorbent  trunks,  and  from  the  Thoracic  Duct ;  for  during  its  pas- 
sage through  these  vessels,  and  their  ganglia  or  glands,  it  undergoes  important 
alterations,  which  gradually  assimilate  it  to  Blood.  The  chyle  drawn  *from 
the  lacteals  that  traverse  the  intestinal  walls,  contains  Albumen  in  a  state  of 
complete  solution  (§  467) ;  and  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of  coagula- 
tion, no  fibrin  being  present  in  it.  The  Salts,  also,  are  completely  dissolved ; 
but  the  Oily  matter  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  globules  of  variable  size.t    It 

*  The  Aathor  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  propagation  of  many  diseases  by 
inoculation,  essentially  consists  in  the  implanting  of  cell-germs  from  one  animal  in  the 
body  of  another.  The  siractare  of  the  Vaccine  Vesicle  appears  to  him  to  point  clearly 
to  such  a  view. 

f  These  oily  globales  are  more  abundant  in  the  Chyle  of  Man  and  of  the  Camivora, 
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is  generally  supposed  that  the  milky  colour  of  the  chyle  is  owing  to  these ;  but 
Mr.  Gulliver  has  recently  pointed  out*  that  it  is  really  due  to  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  far  more  minute  particles,  which  he  describes  as  forming  the  fno/e- 
cular  base  of  the.  chyle.  These  molecules  are  most  abundant  in  rich,  milky, 
opa(}ue  chyle ;  and  in  poorer  chyle,  which  is  semi-transparent  or  opaline,  the 
particles  float  thinly  or  separately  in  the  transparent  fluid,  and  often  exhibit 
the  vivid  motions  common  to  the  most  minute  molecules  of  various  substances. 
Such  is  their  minuteness,  that,  even  with  the  best  instruments,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  exact  appreciation  either  of  their  form  or  their  dimensions.  They 
seem,  however,  to  be  generally  spherical;  and  their  diameter  may  be  estimated 
at  between  l-36,000th  and  l-24,000th  of  an  inch.  Their  chemical  nature  is 
as  yet  uncertain :  they  are  remarkable  for  their  unchangeableness,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  numerous  other  re-agents,  which  quickly  aflect  the 
proper  Chyle-corpuscles;  and  they  are  readily  soluble  in  Ether,  me  addition 
of  which  causes  the  whole  molecular  base  instantly  to  disappear,  not  a  particle 
of  it  remaining ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  consist  of  oily  or  feJAj 
matter.  The  milky  colour,  which  the  serum  of  blood  sometimes  exhibits,  is 
due  to  an  admixture  of  this  molecular  base ;  it  is  most  common  in  young  ani- 
mals that  are  suckling;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  adults,  and  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  an  absorption  of  milk  into  the  chyle,  as  the  physical  properties  of 
the  two  are  quite  difllerent. 

564.  During  the  passage  of  the  Chyle  through  the  absorbents  on  the  intes- 
tinal edge  of  the  Mesentery,  towards  the  Mesenteric  Glands,  its  character 
changes  in  several  important  particulars.  The  presence  of  Fibrin  begins  to 
manifest  itself,  by  the  slight  coagulability  of  the  fluid  when  withdrawn  from 
the  vessels ;  and  while  this  ingredient  increases,  the  Albumen  and  the  Oil- , 
globules  gradually  diminish  in  amount.  The  Chyle  drawn  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mesenteric  glands  exhibits  the  Corpuscles  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  that  fluid ;  these  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  fluid  drawn  from 
the  glands  themselves ;  and  they  are  constantly  found  in  it,  through  its  whole 
subsequent  course.  The  Chyle-corpuscles  axe  much  larger  than  the  molecules 
just  described,  and  an  examination  of  their  characters  presents  no  di^ulty. 
The  diameter  varies  from  1-71 10th  to  l-2600th  of  an  inch;  the  average  being 
about  l-4600th.  They  are  usually  minutely  granulated  on  the  surface,  seldom 
exhibiting  any  nuclei,  even  when  treated  with  acetic  acid;  but  sometimes 
three  or  four  central  particles  may  be  distin^ished  within  them.  During  the 
passage  of  the  Chyle  through  the  mesentenc  glands,  a  further  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  Fibrin  takes  place ;  and  the  resemblance  of  the  fluid  to  bJood 
becomes  more  apparent.  The  Chyle  drawn  from  the  vessels  intermediate 
between  these  and  the  central  duct,  possesses  a  pale  reddish-yellow  colour; 
and,  when  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time,  undergoes  a  regular  coagulation,  sepa- 
rating into  dot  and  serum.  The  former  is  a  consistent  gelatinous  mass,  which, 
when  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  found  to  include  the  Chyle-corpuscles, 
each  of  them  being  surrounded  by  a  delicate  film  of  oil:  the  Fibrin  of  which 
it  is  principally  composed,  difiers  remarkaUy  from  that  of  the  blood,  in  its  infe- 
rior tendency  to  putrefaction ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  has  not  yet 
undergone  its  complete  vitalization.  The  serum  contains  the  Albumen  and 
Salts  in  soluti(m,  and  a  proportion  of  the  Chyle-corpuscles  suspended  in  it.  It 
is  curious,  however,  that  considerable  difierences  in  the  perfection  of  the  coagu- 
lation, and  in  its  duration,  should  present  themselves  in  different  experiments. 
Sometimes  the  chyle  sets  into  a  jelly-like  mass,  which,  without  any  separation 
into  coagulum  and  serum,  hquefies  again  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  and 

than  in  that  of  the  Herbivora ;  their  diameter  has  been  observed  to  vary  from  l-25,000th 
to  l-2000th  of  an  inch. 
•  Dablin  Medical  Press,  Jan.  1, 1840,  and  Gerber's  General  Anatomy,  Appendix,  p.  88. 
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remains  in  this  state.  This  change  takes  place  in  the  true  coagulum  also,  if  it 
be  kept  moist  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  The  Chyle  from  the  Recepta- 
colmn  and  Thoracic  Ehict  coagulates  quickly,  often  almost  instantaneously ; 
and  few  or  none  of  the  corpuscles  remain  in  tne  serum. 

665.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Lacteals  are  the  Lymphatics  of  the 
intestinal  waUs  and  mesentery ;  performing  that  function  of  Interstitial  Absorp- 
tion, which  is  elsewhere  accomplished  by  vessels  that  are  not  concerned  in  the 
introduction  of  alimentary  substances  from  without.  EKiring  the  intervals  of 
digestion,  they  contain  a  fluid  which  is  in  all  respects  conformable  to  the 
Lymph  of  the  Ljrmphatic  trunks. — The  aspect  of  the  Lymph  greatly  differs 
from  that  of  the  Chyle,  the  former  being  nearly  transparent,  whilst  tne  latter 
is  opaque  or  opalescent ;  and  this  difference  is  readily  accounted  for,  when  the 
assistance  of  the  microscope  is  sought,  by  the  entire  absence  from  the  Lymph 
of  that  molecular  base  which  is  so  abundant  in  the  Chyle.  A  considerable 
number  of  corpuscles  are  generally  present  in  it ;  and  these  seem  to  corre- 
spond in  all  respects  with  the  white  or  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  Blood  (§  5T7). 
Their  amount,  however,  is  extremely  variable  ;  as  is  also  that  of  the  oil-glob- 
ules, which  sometimes  occur,  whilst  in  other  instances  none  can  be  discovered. 
Lymph  coagulates  like  chyle;  a  colourless  clot  being  formed,  which  encloses 
the  greater  part  of  the  corpuscles. 

56*6.  The  nature  and  source  of  the  peculiar  globules  of  the  Chyle,  are  as  yet 
matters  of  doubt ;  some  light,  however,  has  been  thrown  on  their  history,  by 
recent  investigations ;  and  much  may  be  said  of  them,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
proved,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  improbable.  The  process  of  their  forma- 
tion bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that  of  the  cytoblasts  of  Plants,  as  observed  by 
,  Schleiden  (§  557).  They  appear  in  the  midst  of  a  fluid  crowded  with  minute 
granules,  and  appear  to  be  themselves  at  first  composed  of  an  aggregation  of 
smaller  particles.  Various  stages  of  development  present  themselves,  how- 
ever, in  these  bodies ;  and  the  krger  ones,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Thoracic  Duct,  are  evidently  cells,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Lymph-corpuscles,  and  to  the  Colourless  corpuscles  of  tne  blood.  Like  the 
latter,  they  contain  three  or  four  large  central  particles,  which  are  distinctly 
brought  into  view,  when  they  are  treated  with  acetic  acid.  Their  diameter, 
too,  is  about  the  same ;  being  usually  between  the  l-2600th  and  the  l-2900th 
of  an  inch,  or  rather  larger  than  the  Red  corpuscles  of  Human  blood.  It  will 
be  hereafter  pointed  out,  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  their  functions 
to  be  the  same  (§  678). 

667.  The  changes  which  the  Chyle  is  observed  to  undergo,  in  its  passage 
from  the  Intestinal  viUi  to  the  Thoracic  Duct,  suggest  some  inferences  in  regard 
to  the  possible  transformation  of  Fatty  matter  into  a  Protein-compound.  That 
the  Chyle-corpuscles  are  not  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  the  Mole- 
cular base  is  quite  certain,  from  the  completely  different  effects  of  re-agents 
upon  the  two  respectively ;  but  it  may  be  surmised  that,  as  they  appear  to 
consist  of  an  altered  form  of  Albumen,  the  soluble  Albumen  and  the  Fatty 
matter  are  both  concerned  in  their  production.  It  has  been  stated  that,  whilst 
the  Fibrin  increases,  the  Oil-globules  imdergo  an  evident  diminution  (i  664), 
and  that  the  quantity  of  Albumen  lessens.  It  is  not  conceivable  tnat  the 
Fibrin  should  oe  at  once  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Oil-globules ;  since 
Albumen,  which  is  a  mere  chemical  compound,  ready  to  undergo  organization 
and  vitalization,  is  always  the  preceding  grade.  The  Fibrin  must,  therefore, 
be  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  Albumen ;  whilst  new  Albumen  is  elabo- 
rated from  the  Oily  matter.  Of  the  process  by  which  the  latter  important 
change  is  accomplished,  we  are  yet  entirely  ignorant;  but  the  evident  altera- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  proportion  of  azotized  ingredients  would  seem  to 
show,  that  Nitrogen  is  in  some  maimer  communicated  to  the  Chyle  during  its 
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progress  along  the  Laeteals.  No  source  for  this  nitrogen  can  he  suggested 
except  the  Blood:  and  the  influence  of  the  hlood  upon  the  contents  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  must  be  in  part  communicated  through  the  vasa  vasonan 
distributed  upon  their  walls,  (since  in  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrata  there  are  no 
lymphatic  glands,)  but  chiefly  in  the  Lymphatic  Glands,  where  the  blood-yes- 
sels  and  absorbents  come  into  extremely  close  relation.  The  idea  that  the 
Blood  is  deprived,  in  the  Mesenteric  vessels,  of  some  of  its  azote,  seems  to 
derive  important  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  the  secretion  of  the  Liver, 
which  is  chiefly  formed  from  blood  that  has  returned  from  these  vessels,  ccm- 
sists  almost  entirely  of  unazotized  ingredients  (Chap.  xn.).  It  may  be  con* 
ceived,  then,  that  whilst  the  Albuminous  matter  originally  p^ent  in  the  Chyle 
is  being  converted  into  Fibrin,  new  Albumen  is  being  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Fatty  matter.  The  same  account  is  applicable  to  the  Lymphatics,  a  part  of 
whose  functions  it  is,  to  bring  the  oily  matter  stored  up  in  the  Adipose  tissue 
within  the  sphere  of  the  nutritive  operations  (§  468) ;  and  the  variation  in  the 
circumstances  which  may  render  this  necessary,  fully  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  Oily  and  Albuminous  matter  presenting  itself  in  this 
fluid.— -It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  views  here  oflered  are  in 
great  part  hypothetical.  They  derive  some  conflrmationr,  however,  from  ^e 
circumstance— recently  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G.  Ross,**— that  the  constituents  of 
fatty  matter,  added  to  those  of  urtc  acid,  would  very  nearly  give  the  atomic 
constituents  of  albumen  $  whence  it  might  be  surmised  that,  when  there  is  a 
demand  for  Protein-compounds  in  the  system,  azotized  matter,  which  would 
otherwise  be  excreted,  may  be  united  with  non-azotized  c<xnpounds  taken  in 
as  food,  in  order  to  supply  its  wants.  The  fact,  which  constitutes  an  important 
feature  in  the  Physioiosfy  of  Secretion  (§  648),  that  a  separation  of  Protein- 
compounds  into  two  such  classes  of  bodies  is  continually  taking  place  in  the 
living  economy,  would  seem  to  render  the  possibility  of  their  union  greater.— 
An  important  source  of  fallacy,  however,  attends  all  deductions  founded  upon 
the  di&rences  observed  in  the  Chyle  in  the  several  parts  of  its  course  through 
the  Lacteals ;  viz.,  that  we  cannot  be  at  all  sure  how  far  this  is  dependent  upon 
an  actual  interchange  of  ingredients  with  the  Blood,  taking  place  by  Imbibition 
or  Endosmose  through  the  very  thin  parietes  of  the  contiguous  vessels.  The 
whole  question  offers  a  very  wide  scope  for  further  inquiry. 

568.  The  fluid  drawn  from  the  Thoracic  Duct,  and  from  the  Absorbent  ves- 
sels which  empty  their  contents  into  it,  is  frequently  observed  to  present  a 
decided  red  tinge,  which  increases  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  tinge  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  true  Bk)od-corpuscles ;  but  these  are  somewhat  modified  in 
form  and  size,  being  a  little  smaller  than  the  ordinary  Blood-discs,  and  fre- 
quently angular,  granulated,  or  indented  at  the  edges.  By  Mr.  Lanet  it  is 
stated  that  this  intermixture  is  accidental ;  and  that  it  results  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  Blood-particles  into  the  Lymphatics,  at  the  points  where  the  latter  are 
divided,  in  making  the  sections  necessary  to  expose  the  centres  of  the  Absorbent 
system :  and  he  mentions  a  striking  fact  in  illustration  of  his  view.  He  con- 
siders that  the  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  corpuscles  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  Chyle  on  the  Blood,  since  many  other  fluids  will  produce  analogous 
effects ;  and  he  states  that  shortly  after  a  flow  of  chyle  into  the  blood,  a  large 
number  of  such  altered  discs  may  be  seen  in  the  circulating  fluid.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Gulliver  and  several  eminent  observers,  regard  these  blood- 
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80  that  Mr.  Lane's  view  is  probably  the  correct  one.  Even  if  the  Blood-discs 
are  not  introduced  into  the  Lymphatics  during  the  operation  of  exposing  tho 
Thoracic  Duct,  it  may  not  be  considered  as  improbable  that,  in  those  animals 
in  which  the  Ljrmpliatics  have  several  ccnnmunications  with  the  Veins,  they 
should  naturally  obtain  an  entrance  in  various  parts  of  the  system.  Such 
communications,  according  to  Gerber,  decidedly  exist  in  the  Horse ;  and  it  is 
in  the  Chyle  of  that  animal,  that  the  rosy  tint,  and  the  Blood-corpuscles  which 
occasion  it,  hare  been  chie^y  observed. 

669.  The  foUowinff  table,  slightly  modified  from  that  of  Gerber,  presents 
in  a  concise  form,  a  view  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three  chief  ingre- 
dients in  the  Chyle,  in  different  parts  of  the  absorbent  system,  and  thus  gives 
an  idea  of  its  advance  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 


Fat,  in  maximum  quantity  (numerous  fat  or  oil 

globules).  < 

Albumen  in  minimum  quantity. 
Few  or  no  Chyle-corpuscles. 
Fibrin,  almost  entirely  wanting. 
^Fat,  in  medium  quantity  (fewer  oil-globules). 
J  I     ro         fU     iDr       Albumen,  in  maximum  quantity. 

JfntSc    &    to  ^h^<lchjrle<orpu«cles  very  numerous,  but  imperfectly 


In  the  aflerent  or  periphe- 
ral Lacteals  (from  the  In- 
testines to  the  Mesenteric**^ 
glands.) 

In  the  efferent  or  ^central 


Thoracic  Duct). 


developed. 
^Fibrin,  in  medium  quantity. 
rFat,  in  minimum   quantity  (fewer  or  no  oil- 
j      globules). 
In  the  Thoracic  Duct.        J  AlBumen.  m  medium  quantity. 

J  Chyle-corpuscles  numerous,  and  more  distinctly 

I      cellular. 

l^Fibrin,  in  maximum  quantity. 

rV.  Physical  and  Vital  Properties  of  the  Blood. 

570.  The  Blood,  whilst  circulating  in  its  vessels,  is  composed  of  a  fluid,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  corpuscles  or  particles  of  a  red  colour  are  suspended. 
The  fluid  portion,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Liquor  Sanguinis, 
essentially  consists  of  Fibrin  and  Albumen,  with  Saline  matter,  dissolved  in 
water ;  and  this,  when  efliised  without  an  intermixture  of  corpuscles,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Coagulable  Lymph.  The  red  Blood-particles  (commonly, 
but  erroneously,  termed  globules)  are  flattened  discs,  which,  in  Man  and  most 
of  the  Mammalia,  have  a  distinctly  circular  outline.  In  the  discs  of  Human 
blood,  when  examined  in  its  natural  condition,  the  sides  are  somewhat  con- 
cave ;  and  there  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  centre,  which  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  nucleus,  although  it  is  in  reality  due 
simply  to  the  greater  thinness  of  the  disc  at  that  part.  The  form  of  the  disc 
is  very  much  altered  by  various  reagents ;  for  the  membrane  which  composes 
its  exterior  is  readily  permeable  by  fluids ;  so  that,  if  the  discs  be  put  into 
i^'ater,  a  powerful  endosmose  takes  place  towards  the  interior,  causing  the 
oarticles  to  assume  a  ^lobular  form  :  whilst,  if  they  be  treated  with  svruo.  or 
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Fig.  100.  des  of  Mammalia,  there  has  been 

j^  g  considerable  difference  of  opinion 

amongst  microscopists ;  some  main- 
^  taining  that  it  can  be  brought  into 

?^  i^^-^  ^^®^  %  treating  them  with  acetic 

(^^  fpmfl  acid,  whilst  others  deny  that  any  de- 

ij^  ^^  finite  appearance  is  thus  produced. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  GuUiver  and 

^         A  Mr.  Wharton,  however,  appear  to 

the  Author  quite  conclusive  as  to 

the  non-existence,  in  the  red  parti- 

Corpusciet  of  Human  Blood,  magnified  about  500    cles  of  Mammalia  (cven  in  the  oval 

diameter.;  A^«ngle  red  particle.;  1, 1,  their  flattened  disCS  of  the  CameHdffi),  of  any  thing 

face;  2,  a  particle  Men  edgeways  three-quarter  view;  ,       n            i                ^     'Ju                i 

B^aggregationofparUcle.  in  a  columnar  form;  ceo.  at    all    analoffOUS    tO    the     nudeUS, 

loarleM  corpoMle..    (AAer  Wagner.)  whlch  IS   tO   be   Seen  in  the   blood- 

discs  of  Oviparous  Vertebrata.  The 
corpuscles,  when  emptied  of  their  coloured  contents  by  the  action  of  water, 
exhibit  no  trace  of  it  in  Mammalia ;  though  the  same  process  brings  them 
clearly  into  view  in  the  oval  blood-discs  of  all  other  Vertebrata.  The  central 
matter  in  the  Manuniferous  blood-disc,  which  undergoes  coagulation  under  the 
influence  of  acetic  acid,  is  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  cell-nudeus, 
which  is  evidently  the  character  of  the  central  spot  on  other  blood-discs ;  but 
is  rather  a  collection  of  albuminous  particles,  which  are  coagulated  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  them,  just  as  they  would  be  in  the  hquor  sanguinis  or 
in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

571.  In  all  Oviparous  Vertebrata, 
Fig.  101.  without  any  known  exception,  the 

red  corpuscles  are  oval,  the  propor- 
tion between  their  long  and  short 
diameters,  however,  being  much 
subject  to  variation ;  and  their  nu- 
clei may  always  be  brought  into 
view  by  treatment  with  acetic  acid, 
when  not  at  first  visible.  In  the 
red  particles  of  the  Frog,  which  are 
far  larger  than  those  of  Man,  a  nu- 
cleus can  be  observed  to  project 

Particle. of  Frog's  Blood;  1, 1,  their  flattened  facefx    gomewhat  from  the   Central  portion 

4%^,rJ:Srai::^^^^^^  f  ^^^  <>-]'---  dunng  their  circu- 

nified  500  diameter.  (After  Wagner.)  Idtiou,  and  it  IS  rendered  extremely 

distinct  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid ; 
this  dissolves  away  the  remainder  of  the  particle  and  gives  an  increased 
opacity  to  the  nucleus,  which  is  then  seen  to  consist  of  a  granular  substance. 
In  the  still  larger  blood-disc  of  the  Proteus  and  Siren,  this  appearance  is  yet 
more  distinct ;  the  structure  of  the  nucleus  being  so  evident,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  that  its  granules  can  be  counted.* 

or  to  ascertain  their  trae  forms;  as  the  seram  of  one  Mammal  reacts  injurioasly  on  the 
blood  of  another.    See  Philos.  Magaz.,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1840. 
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572.  The  form  of  the  Red  Corpuscles  is  not  UDfirequently  seen  to  change 
during  their  circulation ;  hut  this  is  generally  in  consequence  of  pressure,  from 
the  efects  of  which,  however,  they  quickly  recover  themselves.  In  the  narrow 
capillary  vessels,  they  sometimes  hecome  suddenly  elongated,  twisted,  or  hent, 
through  a  narrowing  of  the  channel ;  and  this  may  take  place  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  enable  the  disc  to  pass  through  an  aperture  which  appears  very  minute 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter.*  When  undergoing  spontaneous  decomposition, 
the  blood-discs  become  granulated,  and  sometimes  (as  long  ago  noticed  by 
Hewson),  even  mulberry-shaped ;  and  particles  in  which  these  changes  appear 
to  be  commencing  may  be  found  in  the  blood  at  all  times.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  bile  and  urea  exert  a  pecuhar  solvent  power  on  the  blood-corpuscles; 
and  hence  we  can  understand  one  of  the  modes  in  which  a  retention  of  these 
substances  in  the  circulating  fluid  (§  649)  proves  so  injurious.  The  size  of  the 
blood-discs  is  liable  to  considerable  variation,  even  in  the  same  individual ;  and 
this  is  at  once  understood  when  they  are  considered  as  cells  in  diflferent  stages 
of  growth.  There  are,  however,  limits  to  this  variation  for  each  species ;  and 
the  blood-discs  of  one  tribe  of  Mammalia  can  rarely  be  confounded  with  those 
of  another.  The  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  class ;  thus,  although 
those  of  the  elephant  are  the  largest  among  Mammalia  (as  far  as  is  hitherto 
known),  those  of  the  Mouse  tribe  are  far  from  being  the  smallest,  being  in  fact 
more  than  three  times  the  diameter  of  those  of  the  Musk  Deer.  There  is, 
however,  a  more  uniform  rekition  between  the  size  of  the  animal  afld  that  of 
its  blood-discs,  when  the  comparison  is  made  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
order.  In  man,  the  diameter  varies  from  about  l-4000th  to  l-2800th  of  an 
inch ;  the  average  diameter  is  probably  about  l-3400th. 

a.  The  following  measurements  of  the  blood-discs  of  various  animals,  are  chieflv 
given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gulliver.— The  diameter  of  the  coqiascles  in  the  QuaJh 
rumana  is  frenerally  about  the  same  with  that  of  the  Human  bk>od-disc8;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  slight  diminution  among  the  Lemurs,  and  there  is  more  variation  among  them 
than  among  the  Monkeys.  Among  the  Cheiroptna,  the  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  is 
somewhat  £ss  than  in  the  preceding  order,  the  average  being  about  l-4800th  of  an  inch. 
The  blood-discs  of  the  Mole  are  still  smaller,  averaging  only  the  l-4750th  of  an  inch; 
those  of  the  Hedge-hog,  however,  are  larger,  being  about  MlOOth.  Among  the  Planti- 
grade Carmwray  the  average  is  about  l-8800th,  and  from  this  none  depan  very  widely : 
but  among  the  Digitigrade  species  there  is  a  considerable  range ;  in  the  Weasel  tribe, 
the  average  is  about  l-4800th ;  in  the  Feline,  it  is  about  MiOOth ;  in  the  Dog  tribe,f  there 
is  a  range  of  averages  from  l-d400th  to  l-ilOOth ;  and  in  the  Seal,  the  average  is  about 
l-3300th.  Observations  on  the  Mood-discs  of  the  Ceiaeea  are  much  required.  Among 
the  Paehydermaia,  the  average,  excluding  the  Elephant  (the  diameter  of  whose  blood- 
same  degree.  The  nucleus  is  clearly  seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of  moderately-bright 
spherical  granules,  of  which  from  20  lo  30  could  be  seen  in  one  plane  or  focus,  the  total 
number  being  of  course  much  greater.  When  removed  from  the  capsule,  the  nuclei  are 
colourless,  and  the  component  granules  have  a  hi^h  refracting  power.  Viewed  in  situ, 
they  present  a  tinge  of  colour  lighter  than  that  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  dependent 
upon  the  thin  layer  of  that  fluid  interposed  between  the  nucleus  and  the  capsule.  As  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  blood-disc  in  part  evaporate  during  the  process  of  desiccation,  the 
capsule  falls  into  folds  in  the  interspace  between  the  nucleus  and  the  outer  margin;  these 
folds  generally  take  the  direction  of  straight  lines,  three  to  seven  in  number,  radiating 
from  the  nucleus. 

*  **  Blood-corpusctes  are  repeatedly  found,  quite  unaltered  in  appearance,  on  the  mucous 
surfaces,  when  no  solution  of  continuity  whatever  can  be  detected  in  the  vessels."  GuU 
liver,  in  Oerb.  Gen.  Anat.,  p.  78. 

f  Two  facts  of  much  interest  in  Zoology  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Gulliver's 
examination  of  the  diameter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  this  tribe.  The  difl*erence  between 
those  of  the  Dog  and  Wolf  is  not  greater  than  that  which  exists  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Dog,  whilst  the  discs  of  the  Fox  are  much  smaller.  The  discs  of  the  Hysna  are  far 
more  approximate  to  those  of  the  Canidee  than  they  are  to  those  of  the  FelidaB. 
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discs  is  aboat  l-2745th  of  an  inch),  and  the  Rhinitceros  (in  which  they  ai^  aboat  I-3765(h), 
may  be  stated  at  about  MSOOth ;  and  there  is  Ies9  variation  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  different  size  and  conformation  of  the  several  species  examined.  Among 
the  Ruminantia^  the  corpuscles  are  for  the  most  part  smaller  than  in  oiher  orders;  and 
there  is  more  relation  between  their  diameter  and  the  size  of  the  animal,  than  is  else- 
where observable.  Excluding  the  Camelidae  (which  are  zoologically  intermediate 
between  the  Ruminantia  and  Pachydermata),  we  find  a  range  of  sizes  exiendincr  from  the 
l-3777th  to  the  i-12325th  of  an  inch;  the  former  is  the  diameter  in  one  of  the  larger 
Deer:  the  latter  in  the  Musk  Deer,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  whole  order.  In  the 
Camel  tribe,  the  average  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  oval  corpuscles  is  i-3400ih  of  an 
inch:  whilst  that  of  the  short  diameter  is  l-6300th;  and  this  is  no  where  widely  departed 
from:  the  length  of  the  discs  is,  therefore,  not  quite  twice  their  breadth.  Among  the 
Bodeniia,  the  discs  are  rather  large,  especially  considering  the  small  size  of  most  of  the 
species.  In  the  Capybara,  which  is  the  largest  animal  of  the  order,  they  average  l-32l6ih ; 
and  in  the  Mouse  family  (the  smallest  of  Mammalia)  they  are  as  much  as  l-St'OOtb.  la 
the  Squirrels,  the  diameter  is  rather  less;  but  in  scarcely  any  of  the  whole  order  is  it 
under  1  •4000th.  Among  the  Edentata,  the  only  species  yet  examined,  is  one  of  the  Arma- 
dillos, in  which  the  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  Quadrumana. 
Id  the  Marsupialia  the  range  is  nearly  the  same  as  among  the  Rodentia. 

b.  In  BiiDS,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver,  the  long  and  short  diameters 
of  the  corpuscles  usually  bear  to  each  other  the  proportion  of  I }  or  2,  to  I ;  and  this  is 
the  general  relation  among  Oviparous  Vertebrata,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
Crocodile  tribe,  in  which  the  length  is  sometimes  three  times  the  breadth.  The  size  of 
the  corpuscles  of  Birds  has  generally  more  relation  to  that  of  the  species,  than  in  Mam- 
malia. No  instance  has  yet  been  detected,  of  the  occurrence  of  comparatively  small 
corpuscles  in  the  larger  species,  and  of  large  corpuscles  among  smaller  animals,  which 
has  been  feen  to  be  common  among  the  former  class;  the  blood  of  the  Humming-birds, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  examined.  The  largest  discs  are  found  among  the  Cursoretg 
those  of  the  Ostrich  have  an  average  long  diameter  of  l-1649ih  of  an  inch,  and  a  short 
diameter  of  1-dOOOth;  and  among  the  larger  Raptores,  (xrallatorea,  and  Naiatares,  the 
dimensions  are  but  little  inferior.  The  least  dimensions  hitherto  observed  are  among  the 
small  Passerine  birds;  in  which  the  corpuscles  have  a  long  diameter  of  about  l-2400th 
of  an  inch,  and  a  transverse  diameter  of  from  l-3800th  to  l-4800ih.  Circular  discs  may 
be  occasionally  observed  in  some  species,  agreeing  with  the  others  in  every  particular 
but  their  form;  and  every  gradation  may  be  noticed  between  these  and  the  regular  oval 
corpuscles. 

e.  The  large  size  of  the  blood-discs  in  Riptilis,  especially  in  Batraehia,  and  above 
all,  in  the  Perenmbranekiate  species  of  the  latter,  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  Phjr- 
siologist;  by  enabling  him  to  ascertain  many  particulars  regarding  their  structure, 
which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  determined  with  certainty.  Among  other  facilities 
which  this  occasions,  is  that  of  procuring  their  separation  from  the  other  constituents  of 
the  blood ;  for  they  are  too  large  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  ordinary  filtering-paper, 
and  are  therefore  retained  upon  it,  after  the  liquor  sanguinis  has  flowed  through.  The 
blood-discs  of  the  warm-blooded  Vertebrata  cannot  be  thus  separated.  The  oval  cor- 
puscles of  the  Frog  have  a  long  diameter  of  about  l-lOOOth,  and  a  transverse  diameter 
of  about  l-1800ih  of  an  inch;  those  of  the  Salamander  or  Water-newt,  are  rather  smaller. 
The  long  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  Proteus  is  stated  by  Wagner  at  l-337th  of  an 
inch ;  that  of  the  Siren  is  about  l-435th,  the  short  diameter  being  about  I-800th  of  an 
inch ;  the  extremes  of  variation,  however,  are  very  wide.  The  long  diameter  of  the 
nuclei  is  about  1-lOOOth  or  I-l  100th,  and  the  short  diameter  about  l-2000th;  hence  it  is 
about  three  times  as  long,  and  nearly  twice  as  broad,  as  the  entire  Human  blood-disc,- 
thus  having  six  times  its  superficies;  its  thickness  is  about  l-3800th  of  an  inch. 

573.  In  regard  to  the  Chemical  constitution  of  red  Blood-corpuscles,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  definiteness ;  since  there  are  three  parts  in  each  disc 
which  are  essentially  different  in  character,  and  which  may  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent composition.  These  parts, — the  capsule,  the  nucleus,  and  the  con- 
tained matter,  cannot  he  separated  without  the  use  of  chemical  reagents,  which 
must  alter  their  respective  properties.  Two  proximate  principles  have  been 
ohtained  from  the  hlood-discs  :  these  are  designated  as  hssmatosine  and  globu- 
line, — To  the  hmmalosin  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  due,  although  it  con- 
stitutes not  more  than  a  20th  or  25th  part  of  the  whole  mass  of  dried  globules. 
When  separated  from  the  globulin,  it  is  of  a  dark-brown  hue,  and  is  tasteless 
and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  but  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or 
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alcohol  that  contain  alkalies  or  acids,  whence  it  may  be  supposed  to  unite  with 
these,  like  albumen,  as  an  acid  or  a  base.  In  ccnnposition,  however,  it  differs 
considerably  from  both  protein  and  albumen  ;  its  formula  being  44  c,  22  h,  3 
N,  6  0,  with  a  single  proportional  of  iron.  When  burned,  it  yields  a  notable 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron ;  and  one  atom  of  this  is  considered  to  be  present 
in  combination  with  one  of  the  animal  compound,  which  is  analogous  to  protein. 
The  red  colour  is  not  due,  however,  as  formerly  supposed,  to  the  presence  of 
this  peroxide;  for  M.  Scherer  has  recently  found,  that  the  metal  may  be 
entirely  dissolved  away  by  the  agency  of  acids,  and  that  the  animal  matter, 
afterwards  boiled  in  alcohol,  colours  the  spirit  intensely  red. — ^I'he  globulin, 
which  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  corpuscles,  has  not  yet  been  isolated  ; 
but  from  its  properties  in  combination,  it  is  inferred  to  differ  but  little  from 
protein. — ^It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  these  two  principles  have  a 
separate  existence ;  or  whether  they  are  not  rather  results  of  the  chemical 
processes  employed  to  obtain  them.  When  the  blood-discs  are  separated  from 
the  other  constituents  of  the  fluid,  and  are  immersed  in  water,  they  soon  absorb 
so  much  as  to  become  globular;  and  the  continuance  of  the  endosmose  occa- 
sions the  diflusion  of  their  contents  (by  the  rupture  of  the  capsule)  through 
the  water,  in  which  the  greater  part  dissolves.  This  solution  exhibits  the 
same  changes  of  colour  under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  acids,  saline  matter, 
&c.,  as  the  blood  undergoes  in  similar  circumstances  (§  642).  When  it  is 
heated,  the  matter  of  the  globules  is  coagulated  and  forms  an  insoluble  pre- 
cipitate ;  both  in  its  soluble  and  coagulated  states,  it  exhibits  similar  eflects 
with  reagents,  as  does  albmnen  in  the  same  conditions. 

674.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  red  Blood-corpuscles  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  and  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  completely  determined.  That 
thev  are  to  be  regarded  as  nucleated  cells,— conformable  in  general  character 
with  the  isolated  ceUs,  which  constitute  the  whole  of  the  simplest  Plants 
(§  656),  and  having  each  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  there  can  now  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  From  this  we  should  infer  that  they  have  the  power  of 
reproducing  themselves ;  and  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Barry  and  other 
Microscopists  have  confirmed  the  statement  long  ago  made  to  tliat  eflect  by 
Leeuwenhoek.  The  first  change  which  takes  place  is  the  appearance  of 
delicate  radiating  lines  between  the  nucleus  and  the  periphery ;  dividing  the 
disc  into  several  segments,  usually  six  in  number  (Fig.  22,  Plate  I.).  The 
margin  is  soon  observed  to  become  crenated,  by  indentations  at  corresponding 
points;  and  these  indentations  become  deeper,  until  a  c(Mnplete  separation 
takes  place,  forming  six  young  cells  or  discs  (a,  b.  c,  rf,  e).  It  is  next  to  cer- 
tain that  these  are  developed  Y^ithin  the  parent  cell  or  disc,  from  some  of  the 
granules  on  the  margin  of  its  nucleus ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  rings  of 
cells  will  be  hereafter  described  (§  746)  as  arising  from  the  Germinal  Spot. 
From  this  fact,  connected  with  what  has  been  already  stated  of  the  continual 
decomposition  of  the  blood-discs  (§  572),  we  may  infer  that  each  cell  has  a 
determinate  period  of  existence ;  and  that  whilst  some  are  decaying  from  age, 
their  place  is  being  supplied  by  young  ones  in  process  of  growth.  Between 
the  small  newly-generated  disc,  and  the  full-sized  corpuscle,  we  should  expect 
to  find  every  intermediate  size ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  presents  itself.  That 
the  corpuscles  may  be  generated  with  great  rapidity  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, will  hereafter  appear  (§  694) ;  and  their  amount  may  undergo  a  rapid 
diminution  also,  without  any  evident  abstraction  of  them  from  the  circulating 
fluid.  Appearances  have  been  seen  by  Wagner,  GuUiver  and  others,  in  the 
blood  of  Batrachia,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Colourless  corpuscles 
(§  677)  serve  as  the  nuclei  of  cells,  which,  when  fully  developed,  may  become 
Red  blood-discs ;  but  in  the  Mammalia  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that 
this  can  occur ;  since  the  diameter  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  is  very  con- 
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stant ;  whilst  that  of  the  hlood-discs  is  so  T&riable,  that  the  fonner,  thongii 
sometimes  the  smaller,  are  in  other  instances  fiEur  larger  than  the  latter.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  red  corpuscles  have  the  power  of  reproduction,  like  other 
isolated  cells,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  source  of 
their  constant  renewal ;  and  various  facts,  hereafter  to  be  stated,  appear  to  the 
Author  strongly  indicatiye  of  the  entire  functional  as  weU  as  structural  difl^- 
ence,  between  the  fed  and  the  eoiourle$$  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ci  Yertebrata. 
575.  That  the  red  Blood-discs,  when  first  formed  in  the  emlNyo,  hare  an 
•origin  common  to  that  of  all  other  tissues,  cannot  be  doubted.  Tliey  are  pro- 
duced, in  the  embryo  of  the  Bird,  in  the  portion  of  the  germinal  memlHane 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  area  voMCtuoaa ;  this  consists  of  delicate  cells 
Tery  uniformly  disposed ;  and  whilst  capillary  vessels  are  being  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  cavities  of  these,  blood-discs  seem  to  be  developed  finom  thie 
granules  or  cell-germs  they  contain.  These  changes  take  pkce  about  the 
second  or  third  day  of  incubation ;  but  it  is  not  until  some  days  afterwards 
that  the  discs  assume  their  characteristic  form.*  As  at  this  penod  no  special 
organs  exist  in  the  embryonic  structure,  it  is  evident  that  the  bkxkl  must  be 
formed  by  the  cells  of  the  germinal  membrane,  at  the  expense  of  the  albumi* 
nous  alimentary  materials  which  they  absorb  from  the  yolk ;  hence  we  may 
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Production  of  Blood-Corpniclei  in  Chick,  on  the  ibarth  daj  o(  incabation ;  a,  partielet  folly  fonned ;  h. 
particles  in  progreai  o(  fi>nnation ;  c,  similar  partielec,  altered  by  dUote  aeetic  acid  to  aa  to  display  their 
nuclei.    (AAer  Wagner.) 

infer  that  no  special  organ  can  be  needed  for  this  purpose  in  the  adult,  and 
that  the  assignment  of  the  manufacture  of  blood-corpuscles  by  some  phjrsido- 
gists  to  the  Spleen,  by  others  to  the  Thymus,  must  be  incorrect.    The  cor- 

/»  *  Mr.  Macleod  gives  the  following  history  of  the  developmeot  of  the  hlood-oorpascles 
in  the  Chick.  In  blood  withdrawn  from  the  heart,  on  the  third  day,  and  dilated  with 
8eram»  or  from  the  germinal  membrane  or  allantois,  and  diluted  with  flaid  albumen,— 
<*a  number  of  small  grannies  are  seen  floating  about  the  field:  these  enlarge  and  become 
clearer  in  the  centre ;  this  enlargement  goes  on  very  rapidlj,  and  when  they  have  gained 
to  about  twice  their  original  size,  the  central  clear  part  becomes  dull.  This  dullness 
slightly  increases,  and  in  a  short  time  it  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  granular:  whilst  the 
borders  are  observed  to  be  well-defined,  smooth,  and  clearer  than  the  central  pan.  The 
enlargement  of  these  bodies,  with  the  granular  appearance  of  their  centre,  seems  rwt  to 
depend  on  the  aggregation  of  granules  round  a  central  one,  but  on  a  property  which 
they  have  in  themselves  of  enlarging  and  presenting  that  figure.  During  all  this  time 
they  are  quite  spherical  and  of  good  consistence,  as  they  do  not  lose  their  form  by  con- 
siderable pressure.  In  the  weemd  tiage^  the  central  portion  gradually  becomes  less 
opaque,  and  ceases  to  appear  granular,  the  external  portion  at  the  same  separating  in 
some  degree  from  the  central  part.  The  blood-corpuscle,  in  this  stage  of  development, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  slightly  flattened  round  cell,  formed  of  a  somewhat  delicate  but 
elastic  membrane,  with  a  nucleus  in  the  centre.  At  this  time  a  number  of  these  bodies, 
being  close  together  in  the  field,  present  a  vellowish  colour.  The  cell  is  disc-like,  rather 
concave,  but  the  nuclus  convex.  In  the  MM  stage,  one  side  of  the  corpuscle  gradually 
elongates,  giving  it  a  pear-shaped  appearance ;  the  opposite  side  then  elongates  itself  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  to  the  same  degree.  The  concavity  between  the  nucleus  and 
border  disappears,  and  the  whole  becomes  slightly  convex.  The  hue  at  the  same  time 
gradually  becomes  redder."    (London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Joamal,  September,  184S.) 
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pusoles  are  genoraUy  larger  in  the  embryo  than  in  the  adult,  especially  soon 
after  the  period  of  their  first  formation ;  it  was  remarked  by  M.  Prevost  that 
in  the  fcetal  goat  they  were  at  first  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  mother.  Mr. 
Gulhver  has  observed  however,  that  at  a  later  period  of  utero-gestation  they 
are  sometimes  smaller  than  the  average  dimension  of  the  adult :  but  perhaps 
all  such  observations  are  to  be  received  with  hesitation,  owing  to  the  fact 
mentioned  by  him,  that  the  variety  in  the  magnitude  of  the  foetal  corpuscles  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  full-grown  animal. 

576.  In  regard  to  the  ti9e8  of  the  red  Blood-corpuscles  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy, it  appears  to  the  Author  that  a  definite  conclusion  may  be  now  arrived 
at.  Their  existence  in  the  circulating  fluid  is  confined  to  the  Vertebrated 
classes;  the  corpuscles  which  are  seen  in  the  blood  of  the  Invertebrata  being 
analogous  rather  to  the  colourless  corpuscles,  presently  to  be  described  as 
present  in  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals.  Hence  the  inference  appears 
irresistible,  that  they  are  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
organizable  elements  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  organized  tissues.  The  red  cor- 
puscles are  most  abundant  in  those  classes  among  Yertebmta,  which  maintain 
the  highest  temperature ;  thus,  they  are  somewhat  more  numerous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  blood,  in  Birds  than  in  Mammalia ;  and  far  more 
in  the  latter  than  in  Reptiles  and  Fishes.  As  it  is  evident  that  they  undergo 
very  important  changes  in  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  capillaries,  their 
colour  being  changed  from  purple  to  red  in  the  former,  and  from  red  to  purple 
in  the  latter;  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  have  for  their  principal 
office  the  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  that  circulates  through  the 
systemic  capillaries,  and  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  set  free  there ; — 
to  serve  as  the  medium,  in  fact,  for  bringing  the  tissues  into  relation  with  the 
air,  the  influence  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  vital 
activity.  In  the  Invertebrata  generally,  whose  respiration  is  very  feeble,  this 
end  will  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fluid  plasma  of  the  blood ;  the  altera- 
tions in  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  air,  have  been  already  noticed  (§  640 
and  553).  And  in  Insects, — the  only  class  whose  respiration  is  at  all  active, 
we  find  the  air  directly  conveyed  into  the  tissues ;  the  circulating  fluid  not 
being  empbyed  as  its  carrier.  By  Liebig  it  is  supposed,  that  the  iron  in  the 
red  corpuscles  is  the  real  agent  in  the  respiratory  process ;  for  if  its  cni^nal 
state  be  the  protoxide,  it  may  become  the  peroxide  by  uniting  with  an 
additional  atom  of  oxygen,  or  the  protocarbonate  by  the  addition  of  an  atom  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  former  change  is  supposed  by  him  to  take  place  in  the 
hings,  to  which  the  blood  comes  charged  with  carbonic  acid ;  the  carbonic 
acid  is  given  up  by  the  iron,  and  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  taken 
in  from  the  air;  whilst  in  the  sjrstemic  capillaries,  the  converse  change 
takes  pkK:e, — the  oxygen  being  imparted  to  the  tissues,  and  being  replaced 
by  carbonic  acid  which  is  given  up  by  them  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  system. 
It  is  stated  by  Liebig  that  mere  is  far  more  than  sufficient  iron  in  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood,  to  convey  in  this  manner  all  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  are  interchanged  between  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  capillaries. 
The  speculation  i9  certainly  an  ingenious  one ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  yet 
received  as  a  physiological  fact.  In  addition  to  their  uses  in  the  respiratory 
process,  it  would  not  seem  unlikely  that  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  of  impor- 
tant assistance  in  promoting  the  movement  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
suspended;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  this  partly  depends  upon  the  chemical  con- 
dition of  the  blood  in  respect  to  the  tissues  which  it  supplies,  any  attractions 
or  repulsions  arising  out  of  this  may  be  more  powerfully  exercised  upon  a 
solid  corpuscle  than  upon  the  constantly-shifting  particles  of  the  fluid.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  local  congestions  of  ansemic  patients. 

577.  Besides  the  red  particles  of  the  Blood,  there  ietre  others  which  possess 
37 
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no  colour,  and  which  seem  to  have  a  function  altogether  difierent ;  these  are 
known  as  the  white  or  colourless  corpuscles.  Their  existence  has  long  been 
recognized  in  the  blood  of  the  lower  Vertebrata,  where,  from  being  much 
smafier  than  the  red  corpuscles,  they  could  be  readily  distinguished.  But  it 
is  only  of  late,— chiefly  through  the  researches  of  GuUiver,  Addison,*  and 
others, — that  they  have  been  recognized  in  the  blood  of  Man  and  other  Mam- 
maha ;  their  size  being  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  two  (owing  to  the  circular  form  of  the  latter, 
and  the  absence  of  a  proper  nucleus,)  being  less  distinct.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  variations  in  the  size  of  the  red  corpuscles  in 
the  diflerent  ^classes  of  Vertebrata,  the  dimensions  of  the  colourless  corpuscles 
are  extremely  constant  throughout ;  their  diameter  seldom  being  much  greater 
or  less  than  l-3000th  of  an  inch.  This  has  been  observed  even  in  those  ani- 
mals,—the  Musk-Deer,  and  the  Proteus, — ^which  present  the  widest  departure 
from  the  general  standard  in  the  size  of  their  red  corpuscles ;  so  that  the 
colourless  corpuscle  is  as  mu(;h  as  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  red  in  one 
instance ;  whilst  it  is  not  one-eighth  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  red  in  the 
other.  Hence  it  would  seem  very  improbable  that  the  red  can  ever  be  con- 
verted into  the  white,  or  the  white  into  the  red.  The  aspect  of  the  two,  under 
the  Microscope,  is  very  diflerent.  Instead  of  presenting  a  distinct  central 
nucleus,  like  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  Oviparous  Vertebrata,— or  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  granular  contents,  as  are  those  of  MammaHa  when  unaflected 
by  reagents, — ^the  colourless  corpuscles  are  studded  with  minute  nanules, 
which  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  active  motion  within  them,  and  wnich  are 
discharged  when  the  corpuscles  are  treated  with  liquor  potassae.  They  possess, 
moreover,  a  higher  refracting  power  than  the  red  corpuscles ;  and  are  further 

distinguished  from  them  by  their  greater 
firmness,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  dis- 
position to  adhere  to  each  other ;  so  that, 
when  a  drop  of  recent  blood  is  placed 
between  two  strips  of  glass,  and  these 
are  gently  moved  over  one  anoher,  the 
white  corpuscles  may  be  at  once  recog- 
nized by  their  solitariness,  in  the  midst 
of  rows  and  irregular  masses  formed  by 
the  aggregation  of  the  red.  These  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  correspond  so 
closely,  in  all  their  characters,  with  the 
Lymph-corpuscles,  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
regard  them  as  otherwise  than  identical ; 
and,  as  already  pointed  out  (§  566),  the 
corpuscles  of  the  Chyle  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  character,  though  less  perfectly 
formed.  The  colourless  corpuscles  may 
be  readily  distinguished  in  the  circulat- 
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application 'of  an  irritant.  Hence  the  idea  naturally  arises,  that  (to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones)  "there  is  some  reciprocal  relation  between  the 
colourless  corpuscles,  and  tne  parts  outside  the  vessels,  in  the  process  of 
nutrition."     What  that  relation  is,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire. 

578.  Tn  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  animal 
economy,  a  view  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Author,*  which  increased 
consideration  has  only  served  to  strengthen  ;  and  which  he  advances  here  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  that  it  will  be  found,  on  attentive  examination,  war- 
ranted by  a  large  number  of  physiological  analogies,  though  not  capable  of 
being  directly  proved.  That  it  may  be  rightly  understood,  a  general  sketch 
of  certain  known  operations  of  cells  in  Plants  and  Animals  will  be  first  given. 
—It  is  not  diflficult,  on  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  assimilating  pro- 
cesses, to  find  a  number  of  examples  in  which  cells  are  developed  in  a  tempo- 
rary manner ;  growing,  arriving  at  maturity,  and  then  disappearing,  apparently 
without  having  performed  any  particular  function.  In  the  albumen  of  the 
seed,  for  instance,  this  often  takes  place  to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  the  Yolk 
of  the  Egg  there  is  a  similar  transitory  development  of  cells,  of  which  several 
generations  succeed  each  other,  without  any  permanent  structure  being  the 
result.  In  the  Germinal  Vesicle,  again  (according  to  Dr.  Barr3rt),  several  annuli 
of  cells  are  seen  to  occupy  its  cavity,  when  it  is  prepared  for  fecundation;  and 
the  oldest  and  largest  of  these  contain  another  generation :  yet  all  these  dis- 
appear by  liquefaction,  as  soon  as  the  two  permanent  cells  begin  to  be  developed 
in  the  centre  (§  746).  Further,  in  the  subsequent  development  of  all  the  cells 
which  are  descended  from  these,  and  form  the  "  mulberry  mass,"  the  same 
process  is  repeated ;  a  great  number  of  temporary  cells  being  produced,  only 
to  liquefy  again  as  soon  as  the  two  permanent  central  cells  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  the  well-judginff  physiologist,  that  all 
this  ceU-Hfe  comes  into  existence  without  some  decided  purpose ;  and  if  we 
can  assign  to  it  an  object,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  consistent  with  the  facts 
supplied  by  analogy  elsewhere,  this  may  be  reasonably  considered  as  having 
a  fair  claim  to  be  received  as  a  physiological  induction. — ^In  all  these  instances, 
and  in  many  more  which  might  be  quoted,  the  crude  alimentary  materials  are 
being  prepared  to  undergo  conversion  into  permanent  and  regularly-organized 
structures.  The  very  first  union  of  the  inorganic  elements  into  the  simplest 
proximate  principles,  is  eflfected  by  the  cell-life  of  plants.  The  change  of 
these  principles  into  the  peculiar  compounds  which  form  the  characteristic 
secretions  of  plants,  is  another  result  of  their  cell-life.  And  there  seems  equal 
ground  for  the  belief,  that  the  change  of  these  proximate  principles  into  the 
peculiar  glutinous  sap,  which  is  found  wherever  a  formation  of  new  tissue  is 
taking  place,  is  equally  dependent  upon  the  agency  of  cells.  Thus,  the  starchy 
fluid  which  is  contained  in  the  ovule,  previously  to  its  fecundation,  is  probably 
not  in  the  state  in  which  it  can  be  immediately  rendered  subservient  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryo ;  and  the  development  of  successive  generations  of 
cells,  which  exert  upon  it  their  vitalizing  influence,  may  be  reasonably  regarded 
as  the  means  by  which  the  requisite  change  is  eflfected.  Exactly  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  albuminous  matter  contained  in  the  yolk  of  the  e^g,  which 
is  certainly  not  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  immediately  apphed  to  the 
purposes  of  nutrition ;  and  its  conversion  may  be  regarded  as  commencing 
with  the  development  of  transitoir  cells  within  its  own  substance,  and  as  being 
completed  by  means  of  the  cells  forming  the  inner  layer  of  the  germinal  mem- 
brane, by  which  it  is  subsequently  taken  up  and  introduced  into  the  current  of 

•  Report  on  Cells,  in  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  Jan.,  1848. 
f  EmbryoJogical  Researches.    Third  Series. 
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blood  flowing  through  the  yascular  area  (§  761).  A  similar  purpose  is  probap 
bly  answered  by  the  transitory  cells  developed  within  the  germinal  vesicle,  and 
by  those  which  appear  at  a  similar  period  in  the  evolution  of  the  descendants 
of  the  ^  twin  cells"  produced  in  it.^Many  similar  examples  have  been  else- 
where adduced.*— -We  have  thus  a  class  of  facts,  which  indicates  that  the  con- 
version of  the  Chemical  compound  into  the  Organizable  principle— the  aj^atiic 
into  the  plastic  material — is  effected  in  the  particular  situations  where  it  is  most 
wanted,  oy  the  vital  agency  of  transitory  cell-Ufe ;  that  is,  by  the  production  of 
cells  which  are  not  themselves  destined  to  form  an  integral  part  of  any  perma- 
nent structure,  but  which,  after  attaining  a  certain  maturity,  reproduce  them- 
selves and  disappear ;  successive  generations  thus  following  one  another  until 
the  object  is  accomplished,  after  which  they  altogether  vanish.  We  shall  now 
consider  another  class  of  facts,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a  change  of  this 
kind  is  being  continually  eflfected  in  the  nutritious  fluids  <^  Animals,  during 
their  circulation  through  the  body :  by  Cells,  which  are  either  carried  about 
with  them,  or  which  are  developed  for  the  purpose  in  particular  situations,  as 
in  plants.  The  former  is  the  more  common  occurrence ;  since  the  conditions  of 
animal  life,  usually  involving  a  general  movement  of  the  body,  require  also  a 
general  reparation  of  its  parts,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  circulating  fluid  there- 
fore to  the  wants  of  the  whole  fabric. 

579.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  Cells,  which  seem  identical  with  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  Blood,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Chyle  and  L3anph^ — 
fluids  in  which  the  elaboration  of  plastic  fibrin  is  going  on  (§664) ;  and  that 
such  an  elaboration  must  be  continually  taking  pkce  in  the  blood  itself,  to 
supply  the  plastic  material  which  is  being  as  c<mtinually  drawn  oflf  by  the 
nutritive  processes.  Hence  there  would  seem  reason  for  attributing  this  im- 
portant function  to  these  floating  cells ;  the  number  of  which  present  in  the 
fluids  seems  to  bear  a  very  close  relation  with  the  energy  of  this  elaborating 
process.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  physiological  interest  and  importance,  that,  whilst 
the  colourless  corpuscles  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  nutritious  fluids  of  ail  ani- 
mals which  possess  a  distinct  circulation,  the  red  corpuscles  arte  restricted  to 
the  blood  of  Vertebrata.  This  observation,  which  was  first  put  forth  by  Wag- 
ner,! has  been  confirmed  by  the  Author,  who  had  been  previously  struck  with 
the  very  close  analogy  between  the  floating  ceUs  carried  along  in  the  current  of  the 
circulation  in  some  of  the  very  transparent  aquatic  larvee  (especially  those  of  the 
CulicidsB),  and  the  lymph-corpuscles  of  the  frog.  Now  it  is  evident  from  this 
fact,  that,  as  the  blood  of  Vertebrata  is  distinguished  from  their  chyle  chiefly  by 
the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  former  and  by  their  absence  in  the  latter, 
the  nutritious  fluid  of  invertebrated  animals  is  rather  analogous  (as  Wagner  has 
remarked)  to  the  Chyle  and  Lymph,  than  to  the  blood  of  Vertebrata.  Or,  to  put 
the  same  idea  in  another  fonn,  the  presence  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  in  the 
nutritious  fluid  appeara  to  be  the  most  general  fact  in  regard  to  its  character 

•  There  are  probably  cases,  however,  in  which  cells  are  very  rapidly  called  into  exist- 
ence, without  that  preparatory  elaboration  of  their  nutrient  materials,  which  we  re^rd 
as  due  to  the  vital  operations  of  a  preceding  generation.    Thus  the  Bovuta  giganieum^ 
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throughout  the  whole  animal  scale ;  whilst  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  in 
that  fluid  is  limited  to  the  vertebrated  classes.  Hence  it  would  not  be  w/ong 
to  infer,  that  the  Junction  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  must  be  of  a  gdnercd 
character,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid ;  whilst  the  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  must  be  of  a  limited 
character,  being  only  required  in  one  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  that  in  the  very  young  embryo  of 
the  Mammalia,  the  white  globules  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Ted  particles : 
this,  Mr.  Gulliver  has  frequently  noticed  in  foetal  deer  of  about  li  inches  long. 
In  a  still  smaller  fcetus,  the  blood  was  pale  from  the  preponderance  of  the  white 
corpuscles.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  of  much  interest  that,  even  in  the  Mam- 
miferous  embryo,  at  the  period  when  growth  is  most  rapid,  the  circulating 
fluid  has  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  Invertebrata.  It  then,  too,  bears  in 
other  respects  the  most  striking  analogy  to  chyle ;  since  it  consists  of  the  fluid 
elaborated  from  the  organ i^ble  matter  supplied  by  the  parent,  and  directly 
introduced  into  the  current  of  the  circulation.  The  function  of  the  placental 
vessels  may  be  regarded  as  double :  for  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  channel 
through  which  the  alimentary  materials  supplied  by  the  parent  are  introduced 
into  the  circulating  system  of  the  foetus,  and  the  medium  of  aerating  the  fluid 
which  has  traversed  the  foetal  system.  Hence  the  placenta  may  be  regarded 
as  at  once  the  digestive  and  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  foetus ;  and  the 
fluid  circulating  through  the  cord,  as  at  once  chyle  and  blood.  It  is  not  until 
the  puhnonary  and  lacteal  vessels  of  the  embryo  have  commenced  their  inde- 
pendent operation,  that  the  distinction  between  the  blood  and  the  chyle  of  the 
foetus  becomes  evident;  and  we  should  expect, therefore,  to  find  that  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  white  cor- 
puscles,— ^which  is  actually  the  case.  There  is  a  gradual  decrease,  however, 
in  their  proportional  number,  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  stages  of  embryonic 
life,  in  accordance  with  the  diminishing  energy  of  the  formative  processes.— 
It  has  been  also  observed  by  Wagner,*  that  the  number  of  colourless  corpuscles 
is  always  remarkably  great  in  the  blood  of  well-fed  frogs  just  cauffht  in  the 
summer  season ;  and  that  it  is  very  small  in  those  that  had  been  kept  long 
without  food,  and  in  those  examined  during  the  winter. — ^The  most  remarka- 
ble evidence,  however,  of  the  connection  between  the  generation  of  white  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood  and  the  production  of  fibrin,  is  derived  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  Inflammation.  A  decided  increase  in  the  normal  proportion  of  fibrin 
in  the  blood  (from  2i  to  3i  parts  in  1000),  may  probably  be  looked  upon  as 
the  essential  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  inflammatory  condition  (§  591  a). 
That  this  production  of  fibrin  is  due  to  a  local  change  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
since  it  is  frequently  observed  to  commence  before  any  constitutional  symp- 
toms manifest  themselves ;  and  it  may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  one  cause  of 
these  symptoms.  Now  the  recent  microscopic  observations  of  Mr.  Addisont 
and  Dr.  Williams^  which  were  made  independently  of  each  other,  have 
established  the  important  fact,  that  a  great  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles 
takes  place  in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part :  this  seems  to  be  caused  at  first 
by  a  determination  of  those  already  existing  in  the  circulating  fluid  towards 
the  afifected  spot ;  but  partly  by  an  actual  increase  or  generation  of  these  bodies, 
which  appear  to  have  the  power  of  very  rapidly  multiplying  themselves. — 
The  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles  may  be  easily  seen,  by  applying  irri- 
tants to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot.     Mr.  Addison  has  noticed  it,  in  the  human 

•  Op.  cit  p.  245. 

f  Medical  Gazcite,  Dec,  1840;  Jan.  and  March,  1841. 

+  Medical  Gazeue,  July,  1841;  and  Principles  of  Medicine,  [Amer.  ed.  by  DrsClyracr, 
pp.  214,215.] 
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subject,  in  blood  drawn  by  the  prick  of  a  needle  from  an  inflamed  pimple,  the 
base  of  a  boil,  the  skin  in  scarlatina,  &c.  And  the  Author,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  these  observations,  had  remarked  a  very  obvious  difference  between 
the  proportions  of  white  corpuscles,  in  blood  drawn  from  a  wound  in  the  skin 
of  a  frog  immediately  upon  the  incision  being  made,  and  in  that  drawn  a  few 
minutes  after ;  and  had  been  led,  Hke  the  observers  just  quoted,  to  refer  this 
difference  to  a  determination  of  white  corpuscles  to  a  part  irritated.  The  ab- 
solute increase,  sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  in  the  quantity  of 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  an  inflamed  subject,  has  been  verified  by  Mr. 
GulHver  and  several  other  observera.  These  facts,  therefore,  aflbrd  strong 
ground  for  the  belief,  that  the  production  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  white  corpuscles;  and  when  we  consider 
them  in  connection  witn  the  facts  previously  ursed,  there  scarcely  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  elaboration  of  fibrin  is  a  consequence  of  this 
form  of  cell-life,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  express  object. — This  view  derives  further 
confirmation  from  the  following  recent  experiment  of  Mr.  Addison's.*  **  Pro- 
vide six  or  eight  slips  of  glass,  such  as  are  usually  employed  for  mounting 
microscopical  objects :  and  as  many  smaller  pieces.  Having  dravm  blood  from 
a  person  with  rheumatic  fever,  or  anv  other  inflammatory  disease,  place  a  drop 
of  the  colourless  liquor  sanguinis,  before  it  fibrillates,  on  each  of  the  large  slips 
of  glass ;  cover  one  immediately  with  one  of  the  smaller  slips,  and  the  others 
one  after  another  at  intervals  of  thirty  or  forty  seconds:  then,  on  examining 
them  by  the  microscope,  the  first  will  exhibit  colourless  blood  corpuscles  in 
various  conditions,  and  numerous  white  molecules  distributed  through  a  more 
or  less  copious  fibrous  net-work ;  and  the  last  will  be  a  tough,  coherent,  and 
very  elastic  membrane,  which  cannot  be  broken  to  pieces  nor  resolved  into 
smaller  fragments,  however  roughly  or  strongly  the  two  pieces  of  glass  be  made 
to  rub  against  each  other.  This  is  a  *  glaring  instance'  of  a  compact,  tough, 
elastic,  colourless,  and  fibrous  tissue,  forming  from  the  colourless  elements  o( 
the  blood;  and  the  several  stages  of  its  formation  may  be  actually  seen  and 
determined.  Numerous  corpuscles  may  be  observed,  in  all  these  preparations, 
to  have  resolved  themselves,  or  to  have  fallen  down  into  a  number  of  minute 
molecules,  which  are  spread  out  over  a  somewhat  larger  area  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  entire  corpuscles ;  and  although  still  retaining  a  more  or  less  per^ 
fectly  circular  outline,  yet  refracting  the  light  at  their  edges,  in  a  manner  ver^ 
diflerent  from  that  in  which  the  corpuscles  themselves  are  seen  to  do.  It  is 
from  these  and  various  other  larger  and  more  irregular  masses  of  molecules  or 

*  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association,  1843. 

f  A  diflerent  view  of  the  cause  of  the  production  of  fibrin,  however,  has  been  enter- 
tained by  some  eminent  physiologists;  and  itdoes  not  seem  right  to  allow  the  opinions  of 
Wagner,  Henle,  and  Wharton  Jones,  to  pass  without  notice,  even  though  they  appear  to 
the  Author  to  be  easily  set  aside.  By  these  observer9,  the  elaboration  of  fibrin  has  been 
attributed  to  the  red  corpuscles,  and  has  been  regarded  as  one,  at  least,  of  their  special 
functions.  Nearly  all  the  arguments,  however,  which  have  led  us  to  assign  this  duty  to 
the  whUe  corpuscles,  tell  equally  agamst  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration.  The  pre- 
sence of  fibnn  in  the  circulating  fluid  may  be  regarded  as  a  universal  fact;  but  the  red 
corpuscles  are  restricted  to  vertebrated  animals :  how,  then,  is  the  plastic  element  elabo- 
rated in  the  invertebrata!  The  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  difi*ereot 
classes  bears  an  obvious  relation  to  their  amount  of  respiratory  power,  and  to  the  fiatc- 
tional  aeiivUy  of  the  several  organs,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  amount  of  oxygen 
introduced  into  the  system;  but  it  does  not  bear  the  same  relation  with  the  activity  of  the 
formative  proeeaaes,  which  may  be  taking  place  energetically,  (as  in  the  development  of 
the  embryo,  or  in  the  reparation  of  parts  in  the  adult),  in  a  state  of  functional  quiescence. 
—The  pathological  evidence  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  the  elaborators  of  the  fibrin, 
appears  to  the  Author  to  be  quite  conclusive.  Whilst  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  so  remark- 
ably increased  in  inflammation,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  undergoes  no  decided 
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disintegrated  corpuscles,  that  the  fibrinous  filaments  shoot  out  on  all  sides,  as 
from  so  many  centres ;  or  frequently  the  filaments  are  more  copious  in  two 
opposite  directions.'*t 

580.  Besides  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  colourless  globules,  it  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Gulliver,*  that  the  blood  obtained  from  Mammals  after  death  not  unfre- 
quently  contains  an  abundance  of  white  matter,  generally  presenting  the  form 
of  spherules,  having  a  diameter  of  from  l-4000th  to  1-1 750th  of  an  inch. 
They  frequently  seem  to  have  a  semi-fluid  consistency,  especially  in  the  blood 
of  the  mesenteric  veins,  in  which  the  white  matter  is  found  most  abundantly. 
The  appearance  of  these  globules  (which  appear  to  be  the  same  with  the 
fbrinouM  globtdea  of  Mandl)  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  Pathological  changes, 

and  especially  to  the  existence  of  Tubercular  disease ;  a  large  proportion  of 
the  granular  matter  of  caseous  tubercles  consists  of  similar  corpuscles. — ^The 
milky  aerumy  which  sometimes  occurs  when  patients  are  bled  not  long  after  a 
meaC  and  which  is  seen  not  unfrequently  in  tne  blood  drawn  from  young  ani- 
mals, is  usually  found,  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  to  present  the 
granular  base,  which  has  been  already  described  in  the  account  of  chyle 
(§  563j.  The  appearance  seems  due,  however,  in  some  instances,  to  the  dimi- 
sion  ot  oily  matter,  in  a  less  finely  divided  state  than  usual,  through  the  fluid; 
in  some  of  these  cases,  a  very  laree  amount  of  fat  has  been  shown,  by  chemical 
analysis,  to  exist  in  it.t — ^The  only  visible  constituents  of  ordinary  blood  which 
remain  to  be  noticed,  are  the  corpuscles  of  the  Spleen  (§  708)  and  of  the  Supra- 
Renal  capsules  (§  711)  which  may  be  frequently  observed  m  the  Splenic  and 
Supra  Renal  veins  respectively. — ^According  to  Schultz,  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  Portal  vein  diflfer  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system,  in  their 
tendency  to  decay;  their  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
which  is  not  the  case  elsewhere ;  and  they  seem  to  have  lost  a  portion  of  their 
bontractility. 

581.  Having  now  separately  considered  the  chief  Organic  fUements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Blood,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire  into  the 
characters  of  this  fluid  as  a  whole.  The  analysis  of  M.  Lecanu|  is  usuaUy 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory.  The  following  is  his  account 
of  the  composition  of  the  fluid,  obtained  from  two  stout  and  heaithy  Men. 

Water 780145  785-590 

Fibrin .  2100  8-505 

Albumen           .         .        .        .        .         .         .  65090  69-415 

Colouring  matter  (globules)        ....  133-000  119-636 

Fatty  crystallizable  matter          ....  2-430  4-300 

change.  Again,  the  anc^mentation  of  the  fibrin  is  not  incompatible  with  a  chlorotic  state 
of  the  blood;  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  which  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  pro]>ortion 
of  red  corpuscles.  By  such  alterations,  the  normal  proportions  between  the  Jibrin  and 
the  red  oorpciadlw,  which  may  be  stated  as  a  :  b,  may  be  so  much  altered,  as  to  become,  in 
inflammation,  3  a  :  b,  in  chlorisis,  a  :  i  b.  Again,  in  fever,  the  characteristic  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  red  corpuscles, 
with  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fibrin ;  yet  if  a  local  inflammation  should  establish 
itself  during  the  course  of  the  fever,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  will  rise;  and  this  without 
any  change  in  the  amount  of  corpuscles,  l^astly,  the  effect  of  loss  of  blood  has  been 
shown  by  Andral's  investigations  to  be  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  cor- 

•    -    — ••»-    --    j^^:4«j   m^i^^ti^n  ;«    tUtk  nnantitv  nf  fihrin.  AVAii  wh«n   thiK    is   mneh 
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Oily  matter 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
Albumen  combined  with  soda     . 
Chloride  of  sodium     .         .         .  "^ 

potassium  ,         .         . 
Carbonates  "j 

Phosphates   I  of  potash  and  soda 
Sulphates     J 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
Phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Loss 


1-810 

2-370 

1-790 

1-920 

1-265 

2-010 

1- 

iron  Y 


8-370 

2100 
2-400 


7-304 

1-414 
2-586 


100-000 


100-000 


Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  elements  of  Blood  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  Health;  we  shall  hereaAer 
find  that,  in  Disease,  these  variations  are  far  more  decided,  and  that  they  have 
a  constant  and  evident  connection  with  the  morbid  condition  of  the  system. 
The  amount  of  solid  matter  in  the  Blood  appears  to  be  in  general  greater  in 
the  iVfale  than  in  the  Female.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  general  results 
of  the  inquiries  of  Denis  on  this  head :  it  represents  the  Maximum  and  Mini- 
mum of  each  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  Blood ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that, 
whilst  the  Water  predominates  in  the  Female,  the  other  elements  (with  a 
slight  exception  in  favour  of  the  albumen)  are  in  largest  amount  in  the  Male. 


Water      . 
Albumen 
Globules  . 
Fibrin 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

MazimDm. 

Miaimam. 

Maximam. 

MiDimmn. 

805 

63 

186 

4 

T32 
48-6 
110-5 
2 

848 
68 
167 
8-1 

753 
50 
71-4 
2 

The  Specific  Gravity  of  course  varies  with  the  amount  of  solid  matter  contained 
in  it ;  in  the  Human  subject,  the  average  is  probably  about  1050.  The  esti- 
mate formerly  given  (§  490)  of  the  proportional  amount  of  Blood  in  the  body, 
has  recently  been  confirmed  by  a  very  ingenious  experiment  of  Valentin's,  in 
which  the  calculation  was  based  on  Specific  Gravity.  A  certain  quantity  of 
blood  was  taken  away  from  the  jugular  vein  of  an  animal  of  known  weight ; 
and  a  known  measure  of  blood-warm  distilled  water  was  slowly  injected,  by 
the  orifice  of  the  vein,  towards  the  heart.  Some  minutes  afterwards,  another 
portion  of  the  blood  was  withdrawn,  and  carefully  weighed.  The  two  quan- 
tities were  then  evaporated  in  dry  air,  until  the  residue  no  longer  lost  weight ; 
and  the  whole  amount  of  the  previously-contained  mass  of  blood  could  then  be 
calculated,  by  a  simple  mathematical  formula,  from  the  degree  of  attenuation 
in  the  fluid,  produced  by  the  injected  water.  This  was  found  to  be  between 
one-third  and  one-fourth,  or  about  two-sevenths,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body. 

582.  When  the  Blood  is  drawn  from  the  body,  and  left  to  itself,  its  organic 
elements  speedily  undergo  a  new  arrangement.     The  Fibrin  coagulates,  and 
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separates  itself  from  the  fluid  in  which  it  was  previously  dissolved ;  and  during 
its  coagulation  it  attracts  the  red  particles ;  these  are  included  in  areolae  or 
meshes  of  the  Clot,  the  substance  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  fibrous 
arrangement  (§  554) ;  and  they  usually  group  themselves  together  in  columnar 
masses,  resembling  piles  of  money  (Fig.  100,  b).  The  Coagulum  or  clot  be- 
comes dense  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Fibrin  it  contains ;  and  the  Albu- 
minous and  SaUne  matter  still  dissolved  in  the  water  are  separated  from  it, 
constituting  what  is  called  the  Serum.  This  sepcuution  will  not  occur,  how- 
ever, if  the  coagulation  takes  place  in  a  shallow  vessel ;  nor  if  the  amount  of 
Fibrin  should  be  small,  or  its  vitality  lo\^.  A  homogeneous  mass,  deficient  in 
firmness,  presents  itself  under  such  circumstances ;  though  the  solid  part  of 
this  may  pass  into  a  state  of  more  complete  condensation,  afler  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time.  That  the  coagulation  is  due  to  the  Fibrin,  and  that  the  Red 
particles  are  merely  passive  in  the  process,  appears  from  several  considera- 
tions. A  microscopical  examination  of  the  Clot  shows  that  it  has  the  same 
texture  with  Fibrin  when  coagulating  by  itself;  the  Corpuscles  clustering 
together  in  the  interspaces  of  the  network,  and  not  being  uniformly  diflused 
through  the  whole  mass.  Their  Specific  Gravity  being  greater  than  that  of 
the  Fibrin,  they  are  usuaUy  most  abundant  at  the  lower  part  of  the  clot ;  and 
the  upper  surface  is  sometimes  nearly  colourless,  especially  when  the  coagu- 
lation has  taken  place  slowly ;  yet  this  upper  part  is  much  firmer  than  the 
under,  showing  that  the  Fibrin  alone  is  the  consolidating  agent.  This  has 
been  proved  to  demonstration  by  an  experiment  of  M Oiler's.  He  placed  the 
blood  of  a  Frog,  diluted  with  water  (or  still  better  with  a  very  thin  syrup)  on 
a  paper  filter,  of  sufficiently  fine  texture  to  keep  back  the  Corpuscles ;  and 
the  Liquor  Sanguinis,  having  passed  through  the  filter  completely  unmixed 
with  them,  presented  a  distinct  coagulum,  cuthough  from  the  diluted  state  of 
the  fluid,  this  did  not  possess  much  consistency.  Owing  to  the  more  minute 
size  of  the  Blood-discs  of  warm-blooded  anymals,  this  experiment  cannot  be 
performed  with  their  blood  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  its  constitution 
to  be  different.  In  fcu^t,  the  sole  agency  of  the  Fibrin  in  coagulalicm  is  very 
easily  proved  in  another  way.,  U  fresh-drawn  blood  be  continually  stirred 
with  a  stick,  the  Fibrin  will  adhere  to  it  in  strings  during  its  coagulation ; 
and  the  red  particles  will  be  left  suspended  in  the  senmi,  without  the  shghtest 
tendency  to  coagulate.  Moreover,  if  a  solution  of  any  salt,  that  has  the  pro- 
perty of  retarding  the  coagulaticm  (such  as  carbonate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of 
soda),  be  added  to  the  blood,  the  Corpuscles  will  have  time  to  sink  to  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  fluid,  before  the  clot  is  formed ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
Coagulum  is  then  entirely  colourless,  and  is  found  by  the  nucroscope  to  con- 
tain few  or  no  red  particles.* 

583.  That  the  coagulation  of  the  Fibrin  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  blood,  but  is  rather  an  act  of  vitality,  appears  evident 
from  what  has  been  already  stated  (§  554)  of  the  incipient  organization  which 
may  be  detected  even  in  an  ordinary  clot ;  and  still  more  from  the  fact  that,  if 
the  efifusion  of  Fibrin  takes  place  upon  a  living  surface,  its  coagulation  is  the 

*[M.  Figaierf  has  suggested  aa  easy  method  for  the  rough  analysis  of  the  blood.  By 
adding  to  one  volume  of  defibrinated  blood,  two  volumes  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  of  sp.  gr.  making  le^'  to  18°  in  Baume's  areometer,  the  corpuscles  will  separate 
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first  act  of  its  conversion  into  solid  tissues  possessing  a  high  degree  of  vitality. 
It  is  ahsurd  to  suppose  that  the  blood  dies,  in  order  to  assume  a  hicfher  form. 
When  withdrawn  from  the  body,  however,  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  is  the 
last  act  of  its  life ;  for,  if  not  within  the  influence  of  a  living  surface,  it  soon 
passes  into  decomposition.  Instances  occasionally  present  themselves  in  which 
the  Blood  does  not  coagulate  afler  death ;  and  in  most  of  these  there  has  been 
some  sudden  and  violent  shock  to  the  Nervous  system,  which  has  destroyed 
the  vitality  of  solids  and  fluids  alike.  This  is  generally  the  case  in  men  and 
animals  killed  by  lightning,  or  by  strong  electric  shocks ;  and  in  those  poisoned 
by  prussic  acid,  or  whose  life  has  been  destroyed  by  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium. 
It  has  also  been  observed  in  some  instances  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  or  of  a 
large  aneurism  near  it ;  and  a  very  interesting  phenomenon  then  not  unfre- 
quently  presents  itself, — the  coagulation  of  the  Blood  which  has  been  efl^used 
into  the  pericardium  (the  eflusion  having  taken  place  during  the  last  moments 
of  life),  whilst  that  in  the  vessels  has  remained  fluid.  In  several  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  blood  has  been  found  uncoagulated  in  the  vessels,  many 
hours  after  death,  a  portion  withdrawn  from  the  body  has  clotted ;  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  absolutely  depressing  influence  exercised 
by  the  surrounding  tissues  under  such  circumstances, — an  influence  of  which 
manifest  evidence  is  afforded,  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  muscular  con- 
tractility, the  arrestment  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and  other  phenomena  of 
like  nature.  It  appears,  however,  that  simple  arrestment  of  Nervous  influence 
favours  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels ;  clots  being  found  in  their 
trunks  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  Brain  and  Spinal  marrow  have  been 
broken  down. 

684.  The  len^h  of  time  which  elapses  before  Coagulation,  and  the  degree 
in  which  the  Clot  solidifies,  vary  considerably ;  in  general,  they  are  in  the 
inverse  proportion  to  each  other.  Thus,  if  a  large  quantity  of  blood  be  with- 
drawn from  the  vessels  of  an  animal  at  the  same  time,  or  within  short  inter- 
vals, the  portions  that  last  flow  coagulate  much  more  rapidly,  but  much  less 
firmly,  than  those  first  obtained.  In  Blood  drawn  during  Inflammatory  states, 
again,  the  coagulation  is  usually  slow,  but  the  clot  is  pretematuraUy  firm; 
especially  at  its  upper  part,  where  the  Buflfy  coat  (§  588)  or  colourless  stratum 
of  Fibrin,  gradually  contracts,  and  produces  the  cup,  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  indicative  of  a  high  degree  of  Inflammation.  Except  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  just  stated,  the  Blood  withdrawn  from  the  body  alWays  coag- 
ulates ;•  ^hether  it  be  kept  at  rest  or  in  motion ;  whether  its  temperature  be 
high  or  low ;  and  whether  it  be  excluded  from  the  air,  or  be  admitted  to  free 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.t  The  Coagulation  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded, 
however,  by  variation  in  these  conditions.     Thus,  if  the  Blood  be  continually 

*  Some  diseases  may,  perhaps,  be  an  exception;  non-coagulation  of  the  Blood  is  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  Scarvy,  but  this  is  erroneous.  In  very  severe  forms  of  Typhus, 
the  same  has  been  stated  to  occur. 

>  +[An  inexplicable  case,  in  which  the  complete  coagulation  of  the  blood  did  not  take  place 
till  flfteen  days  after  its  abstraction,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Polli*,  who  adduces  this 
r.iis#»  in  nrnnfthat  there  is  no  blood  which  b<»r.nm#»s  niitriil  hpfnre  it  hasr.oflo^ulaled.     The 
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gitated  in  a  bottle,  its  coagulation  is  delayed,  thongh  it.will  at  last  take  place 
in  shreds  or  insulated  portions ;  but  that  rest  is  not  the  cause  of  its  coagula- 
tion (as  some  have  supposed),  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  a  portion  of  blood 
be  included  between  two  ligatures  in  a  living  vessel,  it  will  remain  fluid  for  a 
long  time.  Again,  the  Coagulation  is  accelerated  by  moderate  heat,  and 
letarded  by  cold ;  but  it  is  not  prevented  by  even  extreme  cold ;  for,  if  blood 
be  frozen  immediately  that  it  is  drawn,  it  will  coagulate  on  being  thawed. 
Moreover  it  is  accelerated  by  exposure  to  air,  but  it  is  not  prevented  by  com- 
plete exclusion  from  it,  as  is  proved  by  its  taking  place  in  a  vacuum,  or  in  a 
shut  sac  within  the  dead  body:  complete  exclusion  from  the  air,  however, 
retards  the  change ;  as  has  been  shown  by  causing  Blood  to  flow  into  a  vessel 
containing  oil,  which  will  form  an  impervious  coating  on  its  surface,  and  will 
occasion  the  coagulation  to  take  place  so  slowly,  that  the  Red  particles  have 
time  to  subside,  and  the  upper  stratum  of  the  clot  is  colourless.*  An  extrica- 
tion of  Carbonic  acid  usually  takes  place  to  a  sliVht  degree  during  coagula- 
tion ;  but  this  is  not  a  constant  occurrence ;  and  the  process  is  not  prevented, 
even  by  acritating  Carbonic  acid  with  the  Blood. 

585.  l^e  proportions  of  Serum  and  Clot  which  present  themselves  after 
coagulation  are  liable  to  great  variation,  independently  of  the  amount  of  the 
several  ingredients  characteristic  of  each;  for  the  Coagulum  may  include  not 
only  the  Fibrin  and  Red  particles,  but  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  Serum, 
entanded  as  it  were  in  its  substance.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the 
coagulation  is  rapid ;  and  the  clot  then  expels  little  or  none  of  it  by  subsequent 
contraction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coagulation  be  slow,  the  particles  of 
Fibrin  seem  to  become  more  completely  aggregated,  the  coagulum  is  denser 
at  first,  and  its  density  is  greatly  increased  by  subsequent  contraction.  When 
a  firm  fresh  clot  is  removed  from  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed,  its  concre- 
tion is  found  to  continue  for  24  or  even  48  hours,  serum  being  squeezed  out 
in  drops  upon  its  surface ;  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  Crassamentum  and  Serum,  the  former  should  be 
cut  into  slices,  and  laid  upon  bibulous  paper,  that  the  latter  may  be  pressed 
from  it  as  completely  as  possible. — ^According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Thackrah,  Coagulation  takes  place  sooner  in  metallic  vessels  than  in  those  of 
glass  or  earthenware,  and  the  quantity  of  Serum  separated  is  much  less ;  in 
one  instance  the  proportion  of  Serum  to  Clot  was  as  10  to  24|,  when  the  blood 
coagulated  in  a  glass  vessel;  whilst  a  portion  of  the  same  Blood,  coagulating 
in  a  pewter  vessel,  gave  only  10  of  Serum  to  175  of  Clot.  The  Specific 
Gravity  of  Blood  is  no  measure  of  its  coagulating  power;  for  a  hieh  specific 
gravity  may  be  due  to  an  excess  in  the  amount  of  globules,  which  form  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  blood;  and  may  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  fibrin,  which  is  the  coagulating  element. 

586.  The  Serum,  when  completely  separated  from  the  Crassamentum,  may 
be  said  to  contain  all  the  Albumen  and  Saline  matter  of  the  Blood ;  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  Fatty  matter  (of  which  some  adheres  to  the  Fibrin),  and 
those  "  ill  defined  animal  principles"  which  are  included  under  the  designa- 

the  clot  being  now  taken  out  of  the  vessel,  it  was  found  that  the  upper  four-fiAhs  of  it 
consisted  of  buffy  coat,  and  only  the  lower  fifth  clot  coloured  with  corpUNClesI  The  serum 
which  continued  to  be  expressed  was  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  blood  did  not  sho^v 
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tion  ^  extractive  matter."  Its  Specific  Gravity  may  be  stated  at  about  1090 
in  health;  and  it  contains  about  9i  per  cent,  of  s^d  mirtter.  When  it  is 
heated  to  160^,  its  Albumen  coagu^tes  and  the  remaining  fluid  may  be  seps- 
rated  by  pressure.  This  fluid  still  contains  some  Albumen,  which  is  held  in 
solution  W  free  alkali ;  for  if  the  latter  be  neutralized  by  Acetic  acid,  a  further 
precipitation  takes  place  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  fatty  matter,  which 
may  be  separated  hy  ether,  seems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  several  iktty  sub- 
stances formed  in  the  body  ;  for  some  chemists  have  determined  it  to  consist 
of  Oleine,  Margarine,  and  Stearine,  the  constituents  of  ordinary  &t ;  whikt  othen 
regard  it  as  aiudogous  to  Cerebrine,  the  fatty  matter  of  the  Win ;  and  others, 
a^n,  consider  it  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  Cholesterine,  the  fatty  matter 
of  the  bile.  The  Extractive  matter  partly  consists  g[  Lactic  acid,  partly  of  a 
substance  called  Osmazome ;  it  is  beheved  by  Berzehus  that  this  p<Nrtion  of 
the  blood  contains  the  resultants  of  the  acts  of  decomposition  continually  taking 
place  in  the  body  ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly,  therefore,  from  this  that  the  excre- 
tions are  formed* 

687.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  upon  the  due  admixture  in  the  Blood  of  aU 
these  elements,  the  regular  performance  of  its  actions  is  dependent.  In  regard 
to  its  physical  properties  merely,  it  is  easily  shown  that  a  slight  akeration  may 
produce  the  most  injurious  consequences ;  for  a  certain  degree  of  viscidity  has 
been  found  ^by  the  experiments  of  PoisseuiUe)  to  favour  Uie  passage  of  fluid 
through  capilkry  tubes ;  and  thus,  if  the  viscidity  of  the  blood  be  cuminisbed 
by  a  loss  of  part  of  its  Fibrin,  stagnation  of  the  current,  and  extravasation  of 
a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels,  will  be  the  result.  This  has  been 
fully  proved  by  the  numerous  experiments  of  Magendie;  and  the  hct  is  one 
of  very  important  Pathological  applications  (§  592  6).  In  regard  to  the  eflfect 
of  alterations  in  the  amount  of  the  Red  Particles,  our  information  is  less  satis- 
factory, since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deprive  Blood  of  these,  without  at  the 
same  time  defibrinizing  it.  It  appears,  however,  fVom  the  experiments  of 
DieflTenbach  on  transfusion,  that  they  are  more  eflfectual  as  stimuli  to  the 
Heart's  action,  than  is  any  other  constituent  of  the  blood ;  and,  if  the  hypo- 
thetical account  of  their  use  already  oflered  (§  576)  have  any  correctness,  they 
must  be  important  agents  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Capillaiy  Circulation  also. 
The  rapidity  with  which  they  may  be  decomposed  and  reconstituted,  is  made 
remarkably  evident  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  who  found  that,  when 
the  Blood  of  one  animal  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  another  having  discs  of 
very  diflerent  size  and  form  (care  bein^  taken  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of 
the  Fibrin  during  the  operation),  the  onginal  Red  particles  soon  disappeared, 
and  were  replaced  by  those  characteristic  of  the  species,  in  whose  veins  the 
fluid  was  circulating.     The  Albumen  of  the  Blood  seems  to  be  chiefly  of  im- 

Sortance  as  the  material  from  which  Fibrin  is  elaborated.  The  continnal 
rain  upon  the  Fibrin,  which  is  taking  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  system, 
is  made  evident  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Arterial  blood  contains  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  it  than  Venons,— the  excess  being  usually  about  one-fifth. 
668.  The  Crassamentum  not  unfrequently  exhibits,  in  certain  disordered 
conditions  of  the  Blood,  a  layer  of  Fibrin  nearly  free  from  colour;  and  this  is 
known  as  the  Buffy  coat.  The  presence  of  this  has  been  frequently  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  the  existence  of  Inflammation,  occasioning  an  undue  predominance 
of  Fibrin ;  but  this  idea  is  far  from  being  correct,  since,  as  will  presently 
appear,  (589),  it  may  result  from  a  very  opposite  condition  of  the  Blood.  A 
similar  colourless  layer  of  Fibrin  is  always  observable,  when  the  Coagulation 
of  the  blood  is  retarded  by  the  addition  of  agents  that  have  the  power  of  delay- 
ing it  ^§  682) ;  and  since,  in  Inflammatory  states  of  the  system,  the  blood  is 
generally  long  in  coagulating,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  separaticm  of  the 
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red  particles  is  due  to  this  cause  alone.  Dr.  Alison,*  however,  maintains 
that  there  mnst  be  an  absolute  tendency  to  separation  between  the  two  compo- 
nents of  the  clot,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  sometimes  presented 
by  it;  and  he  adduces  the  two  following  reasons  in  support  of  this  view. 
*^  1,  The  formation  of  the  Bu%  coat,  though  no  doubt  favoured  or  rendered 
more  complete  by  slow  coagulation,  is  often  observed  in  cases  where  the 
coagulation  is  more  rapid  than  usual;  and  the  colouring  matter  is  usually 
observed  to  retire  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  such  cases,  before  any  coagu- 
lation has  commenced.  2*  The  separation  of  the  Fibrin  from  the  colounng 
matter  in  such  cases  takes  place  in  films  of  blood  so  thin  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
stratum  ef  the  one  being  laid  above  the  other;  they  separate  frcm  each  other 
laterally,  and  the  films  acquire  a  speckled  or  mottled  appearance,  equaUy 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  the  blood  with  the  bufly  coat  itself."  It  appears 
from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  that  the  red  corpuscles  of  Inflam- 
matory Blood  have  an  unusual  attraction  for  each  other,  which  occasions  their 
coalescence  in  piles  and  masses ;  so  that  by  this  character,  the  state  of  the 
Blood  may  be  detected,  from  the  examination  of  no  more  than  a  single  drop  of 
the  fluid.  Now  if  we  conader,  in  connection  with  this  increase  in  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  Blood  discs,  the  increase  in  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles of  Fibrin  ^which  causes  the  coagulation  of  Inflammatcny  blood  to  be  so 
much  firmer  ana  more  decidedly  fibrous  than  that  of  the  healthy  fluid),  we 
have  a  cause  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  noticed  by  Dr.  Alison ; 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  idea  of  an  absolute  repulsion  being 
present  between  the  two  constituents.— It  is  in  the  Buflly  Coat  of  Inflammatory 
Blood,  that  we  see  the  clearest  indications  of  organization  ever  presented  by 
the  circulating  fluid.  The  fibrous  network  is  frequently  extremely  distinct; 
and  it  commonly  includes  a  larc^  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  its  meshes. 
689.  When  the  BuflT  arises  from  other  causes,  however,  its  appearance  is 
less  characteristic.  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Andra],  that  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  its  production  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Fibrin  in 
proporticm  to  the  Bed  Corpuscles;  and  not  a  simple  increase  of  Fibrin. 
When  the  Blood  contains  an  excessive  quantity  of  Fibrin,  it  coagulates  slowly ; 
thus  the  blood  of  a  patient  labouring  under  Rheumatism  coagulates  more 
slowly  than  that  of  one  aflected  with  Typhoid  fever.  The  increase  may 
occur  in  two  ways ;  either  by  an  absolute  increase  in  the  Fibrin,  the  amount  of 
the  corpuscles  remaining  unchanged,  or  not  being  augmented  in  the  same 
proportion;  or  by  a  diminution  of  the  Corpuscles,  the  quantity  of  Fibrin 
remaining  the  same,  or  not  diminishing  in  the  same  proportion.  Hence  in 
severe  Chlorosis,  in  which  the  latter  condition  is  strongly  developed,  the  buflfy 
coat  may  be  as  well  marked  as  in  the  severest  Inflammation.  Unless  the 
composition  of  the  blood  be  altered  in  one  of  these  two  ways,  it  is  stated  by 
Andral  that  the  buffy  coat  is  never  formed ;  the  influence  of  circumstances 
which  favour  it  not  being  sufficient  to  produce  it  when  acting  alone.  The 
absence  of  these  circumstances  may  prevent  it,  however,  when  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  formed;  thus,  when  the  Blood  flows  slo^rly,  the  huff  is 
not  properly  produced  ;  because  the  slow  discharge  gives  one  portion  time  to 
coagulate  before  another ;  and  only  the  blood  last  drawn  fumisnes  the  Fibrin 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  Again,  in  a  deep  narrow  vessel,  the  bufi*  will 
form  mucn  more  decidedly  than  in  a  broad  shallow  one ;  because  the  thickness 
of  the  Fibrinous  crust  wiU  be  greater.  If  the  blood  be  a^tated  during  its  co- 
agulation, the  Corpuscles  are  mixed  up  with  the  Fibnn,  and  the  crust  is 
imperfect  and  soft.  The  process  of  the  formation  of  the  Bufl^  coat  may  be 
best  studied  by  treating  ordinary  Blood  with  some  of  those  agents  which  re- 

*  Oatlines  of  Physiology,  3d  edition,  p.  89. 
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tard  its  coagulation.  Of  these,  the  Sulphate  of  Soda  is  stated  by  Andral  to  be 
the  best,  producing  no  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  elements,  but  simply 
delaying  their  change  of  state ;  and  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  appear- 
ances observed.  After  a  few  minutes  the  blood  separates  into  two  parts ;  the 
lower  one  contains  the  globules  collected  together  into  a  soft  mass ;  the  upper 
one  is  at  first  transparent  and  resembles  serum,  but  soon  becomes  opaque.  At 
this  period  a  number  of  globular  white  corpuscles  may  be  seen  in  it  with  the 
microscope;  and  these  form  the  first  degree  of  solidification  of  the  fibrin. 
After  48  hours,  the  fluid  contains  numerous  flocci  like  spiders'-webs ;  which 
fiocci  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  Fibrin  set  free  from  the  white  corpuscles  : 
this  is  the  second  stage  of  solidification.  After  96  hours,  the  fluid  recovers 
its  transparency  and  contains  no  trace  of  separate  corpuscles ;  but  the  flocci 
are  more  numerous,  more  firm,  and  constitute  an  irregular  web  composed  of 
fibres  arranged  in  various  directions.  Where  the  web  is  thickest,  several 
reticulated  layers  may  be  seen,  the  one  placed  over  the  other ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  distinct  fibres,  several  strings  of  corpuscles,  still  retaining  their 
globular  character,  are  perceived.  This  state  of  organization  is  intermediate 
between  that,  in  which  the  Corpuscles  are  altogether  separate,  and  that  in 
which  a  firm  coagulation  of  the  Fibrin  takes  place ;  and  it  may  be  seen  to  be 
that,  through  which  the  bufify  coat  passes  in  the  progress  of  its  formation 

V.  Pathological  Changes  in  the  Blood. 

590.  From  the  part  which  the  Blood  performs  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
Nutrition,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  undergoes  important  alterations,  when 
these  processes  take  place  in  an  abnormal  manner.  These  alterations  must 
be  sometimes  the  causes,  and  sometimes  the  eflects,  of  the  morbid  phenomena, 
which  constitute  what  we  term  the  Disease.  Thus,  when  some  local  cause, 
aflecting  the  solid  tissues  of  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  produces  Inflammation 
in  them,  their  normal  relation  to  the  blood  is  altered ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  blood,  in  passing  through  them,  undergoes  a  diflerent  set  of  changes  from 
those,  for  which  it  is  originally  adapted ;  and  thus  its  own  character  undergoes 
a  change,  which  soon  becomes  evident  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  aad  is,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  morbid  phenomena  in  remote 
parts  of  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  analogy  between  many 
Constitutional  diseases,  and  the  eflects  of  poisonous  agents  introduced  into  the 
blood,  appears  clearly  to  point  to  the  inference,  that  these  diseases  are  due  to 
the  action  of  some  morbific  matter,  which  has  been  directly  introduced  into 
the  current  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  which  has  aflected  both  its  phpical 
and  its  vital  properties.*  Here,,  then,  is  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  of 
which  the  surface  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet  broken  up,  and  which  must 
yield  an  abundant  harvest  to  those  who  shall  cultivate  it  with  intelligence  and 
zeal.  The  only  connected  researches  which  have  been  yet  published,  on  the 
changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  disease,  are  those  of  MM.  Andral  and 
Gavarret  ;t  and  these  are  confined  to  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  the 

•  This  doctrine  has  been  recently  brought  prominently  forwards,  in  a  Paper  on  Sym- 
metrical Diseases,  read  by  Dr.  William  Budd  before  Ihe  Medico-Chimrgical  Society, 
Dec.  16, 1841.    The  Author  ingeniously  proves,  that  the  symmetry  of  many  diseases 
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proportions  of  the  Oi^anic  elemente  of  the  fluid.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to 
determine,  in  the  first  instance,  what  are  the  usual  or  normal  proportions ; 
and  the  following  is  estimated  by  them,  from  numerous  analyses,  as  the  ordi- 
nary quantity*  of  each  element  in  1000  parts  of  healthy  blood. 

Fibrin 3 

Globules 127 

Solid  matter  of  serum 80 

Water 790 

The  proportion  of  Fibrin  may  vary,  within  the  limits  of  health,  from  2i  to  85, 
or  even  from  2  to  4 :  but  these  last  extremes  are  rarely  met  with  in  perfect 
health ;  apd  must  be  considered,  when  they  occur,  as  exceptions  dependent 
on  idiosyncrasy.  The  extremes  in  the  proportion  of  Globules,  in  the  physio- 
logical condition  of  the  system,  are  fixed  at  110  and  140;  the  latter  converging 
towards  the  condition  of  the  blood  characteristic  of  Plethora. 

501.  The  inquiries  which  have  been  made  b^r  Andral,  in  regard  to  the 
alterations  which  these  proportions  undergo  in  various  states  of  Disease,  have 
already  led  to  results  of  great  interest  and  value ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  will  be  greatly  extended,  when  this  simple  analytical  process  shall 
have  been  more  generally  employed.  As  an  instance  of  the  erroneous  conclu- 
sions into  which  we  may  be  led,  by  merely  attending;  to  the  size  of  the  crassa- 
mentum,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  existence  of  a  large  Clot  does  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  an  increased  amount  of  Fibrin ; 
since  it  may  depend  upon  the  retention  within  it  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Senmi,  consequent  upon  the  deficient  contractile  power  of  the  clot,  which 
results  from  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  Fibrin.  When  the  clot  is  dense 
and  contains  but  httle  Serum,  it  may  be  judged  to  contain  a  full  proportion  of 
Fibrin,  even  though  it  may  itself  be  small. — Before  entering  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  alterations  in  the  Blood  which  are  affected  by  particular  mor- 
bid states,  Andral  notices  two  extraneous  causes,  usually  operating  in  disease, 
which  may  affect  the  result.  These  are,  abstinence  from  food,  and  loss  of 
blood  by  venesection.  It  has  been  commonly  stated,  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  proportion  of  all  the  solid  elements  of  the  blood;  but  this  is  not 
the  case ;  for  they  seem  especially  to  act  upon  the  Globules,  the  quantity  of 
Fibrin  remaining  nearly  the  same, — ^unless  the  hemorrhage  have  been  very 

*  The  analysis  of  the  Blood  with  reference  to  the  qaantity  of  the  chief  proximate  ele- 
ments which  it  may  contain,  is  very  easily  accomplished ;  and  as  the  determination  of 
this  is  the  point  of  most  practical  importance,  the  method  adopted  in  the  inquiries  of 
MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  will  be  here  detailjpd. — ^The  blood  is  caused  to  flow  into  two 
different  vessels;  into  one  vessel,  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  blood  are  received; 
and  into  the  other,  the  second  and  third  quarters:  in  this  manner,  the  similarity  of  the 
two  quantities  is  secured  as  far  as  possible.  The  blood  in  one  vessel  is  allowed  to  coag- 
ulate spontaneously;  that  in  the  other  is  beaten  with  a  small  rod,  in  order  to  separate  the 
fibrin.  When  the  first  portion  is  completely  coagulated,  the  serum  is  carefully  separated 
from  the  crassamentum;  and  there  are  then  dried  and  weighed, — 1.  The  Fibrin  obtained 
by  the  rod; — 2.  The  whole  Crassamentum; — 3.  The  Serum.  The  weight  of  the  sepa- 
rated fibrin  gives  us  the  quantity  of  it  contained  in  the  clot.  The  weight  of  the  serum 
after  complete  desiccation,  gives  us  the  proportional  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained 
in  its  water.  The  quantity  of  water  driven  off  from  the  clot  in  drying,  gives  us  the 
amount  of  serum  it  contained;  from  which  may  be  estimated  the  proportion  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  serum  that  the  crassamentum  included.  Hence,  by  deducting  from  the 
weight  of  the  whole  dried  clot,  first,  that  of  the  fibrin  separated  by  agitation,  and  then  that 
of  the  solid  elements  of  the  serum,  ascertained  by  calculation,  we  obtain  the  weight  of 
the  globules.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  whole  amount  of  solid  matter  in  the  serum,  that 
which  was  ascertained  by  calculation  to  exist  in  the  fibrin,  is  added  to  that  which  was 
obtained  from  the  separate  serum.  The  proportion  of  organic  and  of  inorganic  matter  in 
this  solid  residuum,  is  ascertained  by  incinerating  it  in  a  crucible;  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  former  will  be  driven  off,  and  the  latter  will  be  lefu 
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severe,  in  which  case  the  Fihrin  aini  the  solid  matter  of  the  Serum  are  also 
reduced  in  amount.  The  extreme  variatiiHis  of  each  ingredient  noticed  by 
Andral  were, — ^Fibrin,  from  0*9  to  10-0  in  every  1000  parts  of  Blood;  the 
Globules,  from  21  to  185;  the  solid  parts  of  the  Serum,  from  57  to  104:  and 
the  Water  from  725  to  915.  The  smallest  proportion  of  Globules,  and  the 
largest  amount  of  Water,  were  presented  in  a  case  of  severe  uterine  hemor- 
rhage. 

a  The  most  important  fact  substantiated  by  Andral  is  one  that  bad  been  previoasly 
saspected, — the  invariable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Fibrin  during  acute  Inflammatory 
affections;  the  increase  being  strictly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  Inflammation, 
and  to  the  degree  of  symptomatic  Fever  accompanying  it.  **  The  aogmentalion  of  the 
quantity  of  Fibrin  is  so  certain  a  sign  of  Inflammation,  that,  if  we  find  more  than  5  parts 
of  fibrin  in  1000,  in  the  course  of  any  disease,  we  may  positively  affirm  that 'some  local 
inflammation  exists."  Several  cases  are  mentioned,  m  which  an  increase  to  7  or  7} 
parts  took  place,  without  any  apparent  cause ;  but  in  which  it  aQerwards  proved  that 
severe  local  inflammation  was  present:  and  thus  we  are  furnished  with  a  pathognomonic 
sign  of  great  importance.  The  average  augmentation  of  Fibrin  in  inflammation  may  be 
estimated  at  7;  the  minimum  at  5;  the  maximum  at  10^.  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
robust  athletic  persons,  the  proportion  of  Fibrin  is  ^eater  than  in  those  of  feeble  consti- 
tution ;  in  the  latter  it  is  the  Globules  that  are  deficient ;  and  it  is  rather  from  this  dispro- 
portion, than  from  an  absolute  excess  of  Fibrin,  that  their  greater  liability  to  Inflamma- 
tory aflTections  arises.  Diseases  which  commence  at  the  same  time  as  the  Inflammation, 
or  co-exist  with  it,  do  not  prevent  the  characteristic  increase  of  the  Fibrin;  thus  in 
Chlorotic  females,  the  proportion  rises  to  6  or  7,  under  this  influence.  The  augmenta- 
tion is  observed  at  the  very  outset  of  the  aflection;  the  quantity  increases  with  its 
Srogress ;  and  a  decrease  shows  itself  when  the  disease  begins  to  abate.*  When  the 
isease  presents  alternations  of  increase  and  decline,  these  are  marked  by  precisely  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  quantity  of  Fibrin.  It  appears  that  the  rise  of  the  quantity  of 
Fibrin  above  the  normal  standard  is  not  immediately  checked  by  venesection ;  this  does 
not  prove,  however,  that  bleeding  is  useless ;  but  only  that  it  cannot  arrest  inHanier  the 
tendency  to  the  production  of  an  increased  quantity  of  Fibrin.  It  is  a  curioos  fact,  that 
an  augmentation  is  commonly  observable  during  the  advanced  stage  of  Phthisis,  in  spite 
of  the  deterioration  which  the  blood  must  then  have  undergone;  this  is  probably  depend- 
ent upon  the  development  of  local  inflammation  around  the  tubercular  deposits.  Some 
experiments  performed  by  M.  Andral  on  the  blood  of  pregnant  women  seem  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that,  during  the  first  six  months,  the  Fibrin  is  below  the  normal  standard ; 
and  that  it  subsequently  varies,  usually  undergoing  an  augmentation  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh,  and  the  eighth  and  ointh  months.  There  is  also  a  diminution  in  the  Globules ; 
and  these  circumstances  combined  favour  the  production  of  the  bufifv  coat  (§  589). 

b.  It  appears  obvious,  from  what  has  been  just  stated,  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  Fibrin  is  not  dependent  upon  the  febrile  condition,  which  is  secondary  to  the  local 
inflammation,  but  upon  the  inflammation  itself.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
interesting  fact  that,  in  idiopathic  Fever,  the  proportion  of  Fibrin  is  diminished,  instead 
of  undergoing  an  increase.  This  diminution  was  constantly  observed  by  Andral  in  the 
premonitory  stage  of  Continued  Fever;  i^some  instances  the  amount  was  no  more  than 
1*6  parts  in  1000.  The  proportion  of  Globules  was  found  to  have  usually,  but  not  con- 
stantly, undergone  an  increase ;  as  had  also  that  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  Serum.  In 
ordinary  Continued  Fever,  in  which  there  was  no  evident  complication  from  local  disease, 
the  quantity  of  Fibrin  varied  from  4*2  to  2*3;itbat  of  the  Globules  from  185-1  to  103-6 
(excluding  a  case  in  which  their  amount  was  only  82*5,  which  was  that  of  a  Chlorotic 
female);  that  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  Serum,  from  98*7  to  90*9;  and  that  of  the  Water 
from  725*6  to  851-9.  Hence  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  appears  to  be  usually  increased ; 
but  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  disease  may  probably  be  stated  to  be,  an  increase  in  the 

•  By  experiments  on  animals,  M.  Andral  has  ascertained  that  no  circumstance  of  pre- 
vious  debility  or  privation  prevent  this  characteristic  change.  Haviiig  ascertained  the 
amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  three  dogs  to  be  2*3,  2-2,  and  1*6  (the  natural  range  for 
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proportion  of  the  Globales  to  the  Fibrin.  When,  however,  a  local  Inflammatory  affection 
develops  itself  during  the  course  of  the  Fever,  the  amount  of  Fibrin  increases;  but  its 
augmentation  seems  to  be  kept  down  by  the  febrile  condition. — In  Typhoid  Fever,*  the 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  Fibrin  is  much  more  decidedly  marked;  this  does  not 
depend  upon  abstinence;  for  it  ceases  as  soon  as  a  favourable  change  occurs  in  the 
disease,  long  before  the  effect  of  food  could  show  itself.  In  the  various  cases  examined 
by  Andral,  the  blood  furnished  a  maximum  of  3  7  of  Fibrin,  and  a  minimum  of  0*9;  in 
this  last  case,  the  Typhoid  condition  existed  in  extreme  intensity,  yet  the  patient  recovered. 
The  proportion  of  Globules  varies  considerably;  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  it  is 
usually  found  to  be  absolutely  high;  and  it  always  remains  high  relatively  to  the  amount 
of  Fibrin.  In  Typhoid  Fever,  then,  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  Blood,  in  regard  to 
the  disproportion  between  the  Globules  and  the  Fibrin,  is  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
ordinary  Continued  Fever:  yet  the  usual  augmentation  of  Fibrin  will  take  place,  if  a 
local  inflammation  develops  itself.  In  the  Eruptive  Fevers,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
proportion  between  the  Fibrin  and  the  Globules  undergoes  so  striking  a  change,  as  in 
Ordinary  continued  Fever;  but  the  number  of  cases  examined  was  too  small  to  admit 
of  decided  conclusions.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  specific  Inflammations  proper 
to,  and  characteristic  of,  these  Fevers,  have  not  the  same  effect  in  occasioning  an  increase 
of  the  Fibrin,  as  an  intercurrent  Inflammation  of  an  extraneous  character. — By  the  expe- 
riments of  Magendie  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  one  of  the  effects  of  a  diminution  in 
the  proportion  of  Fibrin  is  a  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  Hemorrhage  or  of  Conges- 
tion, either  in  the  parenchymatous  tissue,  or  on  the  surface  of  membranes :  these  con- 
ditions are  well  known  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  complications  of  febrile  disorders. 
A  marked  diminution  of  Fibrin  was  noticed  also  in  many  cases  of  the  disorder  termed 
Cerebral  Congestion,  which  commences  ^ith  headache,  vertigo,  and  tendency  to  epis- 
taxis,  and  not  unfrequently  passes  into  coma  and  apoplexy.  In  Apoplexy,  the  diminution 
of  Fibrin  was  still  more  striking;  and  in  general,  there  was  found  to  be  an  increase  of 
the  Globules.  In  one  instance,  the  quantity  of  Fibrin  on  the  second  day  of  the  attack 
was  found  to  have  fallen  to  1*9,  whilst  that  of  the  Globules  had  risen  to  175*5;  but  on  the 
third  day,  when  the  patient's  consciousness  began  to  return,  the  quantity  of  Fibrin  was 
3*5,  whilst  that  of  the  Globules  had  fallen  to  137*7.  It  would  seem,  from  the  great  change 
in  the  character  of  the  Blood,  which  was  noticed  in  this  and  in  other  instances,  that  the 
want  of  due  proportion  between  the  Fibrin  and  the  Globules  was  the  cause,  rather  than 
the  efl^ect,  of  the  Apoplectic  attack. 

c.  The  amount  of  Globules  seems  to  be  subject  to  greater  variation  within  the  limits  of 
ordinary  health,  than  is  that  of  Fibrin.  In  the  condition  which  is  ordinarily  termed  a 
highly  sanguineous  temperament,  or  Plethora,  it  is  chiefly  the  former  that  undergoes  an 
increase.  Plethoric  persons  are  not  more  liable  to  Inflammation,  than  are  those  of 
weaker  constitution ;  but,  from  the  quantity  of  Fibrin  in  their  blood  being  small  rela- 
tively to  that  of  the  Globules,  they  are  liable  to  Congestion,  especially  of  the  brain,  and 
to  apoplexy  or  other  Hemorrhage.  The  effect  of  Bleeding  in  diminishing  this  tendency 
is  now  intelligible;  since  we  know  that  loss  of  blood  reduces  the  number  of  Globules. — 
On  the  other  hand,  in  that  temperament,f  which,  when  exaggerated,  becomes  Anaemia, 
there  is  a  marked  diminution  of  the  globules ;  this  temperament  may  lead  to  two  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  system.  In  Chlorosis,  the  Globules  are  diminished,  whilst  the 
Fibrin  remains  the  same;  so  that  the  clot,  though  small,  is  firm,  and  not  unfrequently 
exhibits  the  bufiy  coat;  in  some  extreme  cases  of  this  disease,  the  Globules  have  been 
found  as  low  as  27.  The  influence  of  the  remedial  administration  of  Iron,  in  increasing 
the  quantity  of  Globules,  was  rendered  extremely  perceptible  by  Andral's  analyses;  in 
one  instance,  aAer  iron  bad  been  taken  for  a  short  time,  the  proportion  of  Globules  was 
found  to  have  risen  from  49*7  to  64*3;  whilst  in  another,  in  which  it  had  been  longer  con- 
tinued, it  had  risen  from  46-6  to  95*7.  On  the  other  hand.  Bleeding  reduced  still  lower 
the  proportion  of  Globules ;  thus,  in  one  instance,  their  amount  was  found,  on  a  second 
bleeding,  to  have  sunk  from  62-8  to  49.  The  full  proportion  of  Fibrin  in  the  blood  of 
Chlorotic  patients  accounts  for  the  infrequency  of  Hemorrhage  in  them;  whilst  it  also 
leads  us  to  perceive  that  they  may  be,  equally  with  others,  the  subjects  of  acute  Inflam- 
mation, which  we  know  to  be  the  fact.  A  diminution  of  Globules  may  also  coexist  with 
a  diminution  in  the  amount,  or  in  the  degree  of  elaboration,  of  the  Fibrin ;  and  this 
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the  patient  was  much  exbaasted  ;--a  case  of  Aneorismal  dilatation  of  the  Heart  inducing 
Dfopsy ; — and  in  several  cases  of  Cachexia  Saturnina. 

d.  The  chief  class  of  cases,  in  which  any  marked  change  has  been  observed  in  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  in  the  Serum,  is  that  of  Albuminnria,  or  Bright's  disease  of  the 
Kidney.  The  diminished  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Sernm  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Ghristison;  but  Andral  remarks  that  this  is  not  an  accurate  criterion, since,  if  there  be  a 
diminished  amoant  of  Globules  (as  is  not  unfreqnently  the  case  in  this  disease),  the  pro> 
portion  of  water  in  the  whole  will  be  increased,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum 
thus  lowered,  without  any  alteration  in  its  proper  quantity  of  solid  matter.  According  to 
Andral,  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  Albumen  in  the  Serum  is  exactly  proportional 
to  the  quantity  contained  in  the  urine.  A  case  is  related  by  him,  under  this  head,  which 
afibrds  an  interesting  exemplification  of  the  general  facts,  that  have  been  already  attained 
by  his  investigations.  A  woman  who  had  Been  suffering  from  Erysipelas  of  the  face, 
and  who  had  lost  blood  both  by  venesection  and  by  leeches,  became  the  subject  of  Albu* 
minuria.  The  blood  drawn  at  this  time  exhibited  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  Globules,  as  well  as  of  Albumen, — a  fact  which  the  previous  loss  of  blood 
fully  accounted  for.  Af^er  a  short  period,  during  which  she  had  been  allowed  a  fuller 
diet,  another  experimental  bleeding  exhibited  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Globules* 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  the  Albumen  had  disappeared  from  the  Urine,  some  more 
blood  was  drawn;  and  it  was  then  observed  that  the  Albumen  of  the  Serum  had  returned 
to  its  due  proportion,  but  that  the  Globules  had  again  diminished,  whilst  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Fibrin.  This  alteration  was  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  interval,  several  Lymphatic  ganglia  in  the  neck  had  been  inflamed 
and  had  suppurated;  and  that  the  patent  had  been  again  placed  on  very  low  diet 
**Thus,*'  observes  Andral,  ''we  were  enabled  to  give  a  complete  explanatioa  of  the 
remarkable  oscillations  which  were  presented,  in  the  proportion  of  the  different  elements 
of  the  blood  drawn  at  three  different  times  from  the  same  individual;  and  thus  it  is  that, 
the  more  extended  are  our  inquiries,  the  more  easy  does  it  become  to  refer  to  general 
principles  the  causes  of  all  those  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  which,  from 
the  frequency  and  rapidity  with  which  they  occur,  seem  at  first  sight  to  baffle  all  rules, 
and  to  take  place,  as  it  were,  at  random.  In  the  midst  of  this  apparent  disorder,  there  is 
but  the  fulfilment  of  tawa ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  these,  it  is  only  necessary  to  strip  the 
phenomena  of  their  complications,  and  reduce  them  to  their  simplest  form. 

592.  That  the  Blood  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  other  morbid  alterations, 
which  are  sometimes  the  causes,  and  sometimes  the  results,  of  Disease,  cannot 
be  for  a  moment  doubted.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  changes 
is  as  yet  very  insufficient.  The  great  amount  of  attention  which  is  being 
directed  by  Chemical  Pathologists  to  the  subject,  however,  will  doubtless  ere 
long  produce  some  important  results.  Among  the  most  freauent  causes  of 
depravation  in  the  character  of  this  fluid,  we  must  undoubteoly  rank  the  re- 
tention, in  the  Circulating  current  of  matters  which  ought  to  be  removed  by 
the  Excreting  processes.  We  have  already  seen,  that  a  total  interruption  to 
the  excretion  of  Carbonic  Acid  by  the  lungs,  will  occasion  death  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  minutes  (§  646) ;  and  even  when  only  a  shght  impediment  is 
offered  it,  so  that  the  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  always  contained  in  arterial 
blood  is  augmented  to  but  a  small  degree,  a  feeUng  of  discomfort  and  oppres- 
sion, increasing  with  the  duration  of  the  interruption,  is  speedily  produced. 
The  results  of  the  retention  of  the  materials  of  the  Biliary  and  Urinary  excre- 
tions will  be  hereafter  considered  (§§  661  and  670);  and  at  present  it  will  be 
only  remarked  that  such  retention  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  slight  disorders 
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the  similarity  of  result)  that  it  has  been  introduced  through  some  obscure 
channel, — ^probably  the  lungs.  The  final  symptoms  which  are  common  to  all 
these  diseases  have  been  well  described  by  Dr.  Williams,*  under  the^  title  of 
NecrasmtOj  or  death  by  dtpravatum  of  the  blood.  **  Almost  simultaneously, 
the  heart  loses  its  power,  the  pulse  becomes  very  weak,  frequent,  and  un- 
steady :  the  vessels  lose  their  tone,  especially  the  capillaries  of  the  most  vas^ 
cular  organs,  and  congestions  occur  to  a  great  amount;  the  brain  becoming 
inactive,  and  stupor  ensues ;  the  medulla  is  torpid,  and  the  powers  of  respira^ 
tion  and  excretion  are  imperfect :  yoluntary  motion  is  almost  suspended ;  se- 
cretions £ul;  molecular  nutrition  ceases;  and  at  a  rate  much  more  early  than 
in  other  modes  of  death,  molecular  death  follows  close  on  somatic  death,— *that 
is,  structures  die  and  begin  to  run  into  decomposition  as  soon  as  the  pulse  and 
breath  have  ceased;  nay,  a  partial  change  of  this  kind  may  even  precede  the 
death  of  the  whole  body ;  and  parts  running  into  g^angrene,  as  in  the  carbuncle 
of  plague,  the  sphacelous  throat  of  malignant  scarlatina,  and  the  sloughy  sores 
of  the  worst  forms  of  typhus,  or  the  putrid  odour  exhaled  even  before  death 
by  the  bodies  of  those  wno  are  the  victims  of  similar  pestilential  disease,  are 
so  many  proofs  of  the  early  triimiph  of  dead  over  vital  chemistry." — ^**  The 
appearance  of  petechiaB  and  vibices  on  the  external  surface,  the  occurrence  of 
more  extensive  hemorrhage  in  internal  parts,  the  ^oeral  fluidity  of  the  blood, 
and  frequently  its  unusually  dark  or  otherwise  utered  aspect,  its  poisonous 
properties  as  exhibited  in  its  deleterious  operation  on  other  animals,  and  its 
proneness  to  pass  into  decomposition,  point  out  the  Blood  as  the  first  seat  of 
disorder;  and  by  the  failure  of  its  natural  properties  and  offices  as  the  vivifier 
of  all  structure  and  function,  it  is  plainly  the  medium  by  which  death  begins 
in  the  body." 

VI.  Origin  of  the  Solid  Tissues — Reparative  Processes, 

503.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Blood  contains  a  substance  (Fibrin),  which 
is  prepared  to  become  organized^  or  to  take  upon  itself  that  peculiar  kind  of 
molecular  arran^ment,  anatomically  characterized  as  structure ;  and  which 
possesses  what  the  physiobgist  terms  vital  properties;  but  it  has  also  been 
shown,  that  the  conversion  of  this  Fibrin  into  any  higher  form  oi  organized 
structure  than  simple  fibrous  tissue,  requires  the  influence  of  a  previously-ex- 
isting oj^fanism.  In  the  development  of  the  Embryo,  the  germ  of  the  first 
cell  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  male  parent ;  whilst  the  nutriment  at  the 
expense  of  which  it  is  evolved  is  supplied  by  the  female.  In  the  subsequent 
growth  of  the  organism,  the  materials  are  derived  from  the  food  ingested ;  and 
the  conversion  of  these  into  organized  tissue  depends  upon  the  properties  of 
the  structure  ahready  formed,  which,  whilst  itself  decajring,  liberates  the 
germs  of  new  cells,  and  thus  makes  preparation  for  its  renewal.  The  pro^ 
cesses  by  which  these  cells  are  converted  into  the  several  kinds  of  organic 
structure,  that  compose  the  fabric  of  the  higher  animals,  are  in  many  instances 
very  complex ;  and  can  only  be  traced  by  an  attentive  examination  of  their^ 
several  stages.  Whether  they  are  observed,  however,  in  the  first  Develop- 
ment of  the  Embryo,  or  in  the  Reproduction  of  lost  parts,  they  seem  to  be 
essentially  the  same.  In  fact,  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  Animals,  we  find 
these  two  conditions  blended,  as  it  were,  together ;  for  the  process  of  repara- 
tion may  be  carried  in  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  regenerate  the  whole 
organism  from  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  In  the  Hydra,  or  Fresh-water 
Polype,  there  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  this  power ;  for,  if  the 
body  of  the  animal  be  minced  into  the  smallest  possible  fragments,  every 

*  PnDciples  of  Medicine,  [Am.  Ed.  by  Dr.  Clymer,  p.  373.] 
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one  of  these  can  produce  a  new  and  perfect  being.  In  this  manner  no  less 
than  forty  have  been  artificially  generated  from  a  single  individual.  In 
ascending  the  Animal  scale,  we  find  this  reparative  power  less  conspicuous, 
because  exercised  with  regard  to  smaller  parts  only  of  the  body;  but  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  changes  involved  in  the  process,  renders  it  in  reality 
not  less  considerable  than  in  the  lower  classes.  Thus,  the  restoration  of  a  bone 
destroyed  by  Necrosis  is  a  much  more  extraordinary  operation,  than  the 
growth  of  an  entire  Polype  from  a  single  fragment ;  since  it  involves  a  far 
greater  amount  and  variety  of  actions.  Numerous  and  well-authenticated 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  reunion  of  parts  that  had  been  entirely  separated 
from  the  body,  and  of  the  restoration  of  all  their  vital  properties ;  and  this 
could  only  take  place  through  the  perfect  reproduction  of  a  large  number  of 
very  different  structures.  The  reappearance  of  Fungous  growths,  whose 
organization  is  of  a  low  character,  is  a  fact  with  which  every  surgeon  is  fami- 
liar ;  and  cases  occasionally,  though  rarely,  present  themselves,  in  which  re- 
production of  a  whole  member  takes  place  even  in  the  Human  subject.* 

694.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  mode  in  which  the  primor- 
dial ceUs  are  converted  into  the  several  varieties  of  tissue,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  reparative  processes 
are  carried  on, — a  question  of  great  practical  importance,  on  which  very  mis- 
taken notions  are  prevalent.  It  is  a  general  opinion  among  British  surgeons, 
g)unded  upon  what  they  believe,  but  erroneously,  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of 
unter),  that  inflammation  is  essential  to  the  process  of  reparation.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  as  generally  conducted,  the  healing  of  wounds  is  attended  by  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  inflammation  ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  this 
morbid  condition  is  essential  to  the  renewal  of  the  healthy  state ;  and  in  fact  it 
can  be  shown  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  inflammation  is  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  The  following  important  conclusions  are  drawn  by  Dr.  Ma- 
cartne3rf  from  a  very  philosophical  comparative  survey  of  the  operations  of 
reparation  and  inflammation,  as  performed  in  the  differen^t  classes  of  animals : 
— ^**That  the  powers  of  reparation  and  reproduction  are  in  proportion  to  the 
indisposition  or  incapacity  for  inflammation ; — ^that  inflanmiation  is  so  far  from 
being  necessary  to  the  reparation  of  parts,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  exists,  the 
latter  is  impeded,  retarded,  or  prevented ; — that,  when  inflammation  does  not 
exist,  the  reparative  power  is  equal  to  the  original  tendency  to  produce  and 
maintain  organic  form  and  structure ;— and  that  it  then  becomes  a  natural  func- 
tion, like  the  growth  of  the  individual,  or  the  reproduction  of  the  species." 

696.  Guided  chiefly  by  Dr.  Macartney's  views,  which  have  derived  impor- 
tant confirmation  from  recent  observations,  we  shall  treat  of  the  reparative  pro- 
cesses under  three  distinct  heads : — First ,  the  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  a  wound 
by  a  medium  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  of  a  clot  of  blood.  Second^  reparation 
without  any  medium  of  lymph  or  granulations,  the  cavity  of  the  wound  being 
filled  by  a  natural  process  of  growth  from  its  walls.  Third,  reparation  by 
means  of  a  new,  vascular,  and  organized  substance,  termed  granulations. — ^The 
first  of  these  modes  of  reparation,  is  that  which  is  ordinarily  termed  union  by 
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can  be  iltore  finnly  applied,  and  where  the  space  to  be  filled  up  is  pioportioa- 
ably  thinner.  This  mode  of  union  is  ordinarily  considered  by  British  surgeons 
to  be  the  result  of  an  adhesive  ir^flammation.  In  so  regarding  it,  they  con- 
ceive  that  they  are  following  out  the  views  of  Hunter ;  but  he  expressly  states 
that  wounds  may  heal  without  any  pain  or  constitutional  disturbance,  the  re- 
union proceeding  **  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;"  so  that  he  in  effect  admits 
that  reparation  of  this  kind  may  take  place  without  inflammation.  It  is  well 
known  tlmt  if  a  slight  wound  which  is  thus^healing  be  provoked  to  an  increased 
degree  of  inflammation,  its  progress  is  interrupted ;  and  all  the  means  which 
the  surgeon  employs  to  promote  union,  are  such  as  tend  to  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  this  state.  The  doctrine  that  the  efiusion  of  lymph  for  the  reparation 
of  the  tissues  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  a  resuk  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  is  not  so  novel  as  its  opponents  have  regarded  it,  since  it  has  been 
maintained  by  many  eminent  observers,  even  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
only  case  in  which  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  can  be  regarded  as  salutary, 
is  that  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  causing  a  deficient 
orgamzabUity  of  the  lymph.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  amount  of  fibrin  is 
rapidly  increased  by  inflammation ;  and  the  surgeon  well  knows  that  a  wound 
with  pale  flabby  edges,  in  a  depressed  state  of  the  system,  will  QOt  heal  until 
some  degree  of  inflammation  has  commenced. 

596.  When  the  Liquor  Sanguinis  of  the  Blood,  known  as  Coagulable  Lymph* 
is  effused  between  the  two  edges  of  a  wound,  or  upon  the  surface  of  a  membrane 
lining  a  closed  sac,  the  foUowing  appears  to  be  the  history  of  its  organization. 
The  new  matter,  which  is  poured  out  in  a  fluid  state,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  subjected  to  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  white  corpuscles  that  rapidly 
collect  in  large  numbers  at  the  injured  spot,  undergoes  a  Coagulation  resem- 
bling that  of  Blood ;  the  Serum,  being  set  free  by  tbe  concretion  of  the  Fibrin* 
is  aMorbed ;  and  the  fibrinous  coagulum  speedily  obtains  an  almost  membra- 
nous density.  If  examined  with  a  microscope  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process  of  organization,  it  is  seen  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  exudation* 
corpuscles  already  mentioned  (§  660);  these  originating  probably  in  the 
granules  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  white  corpuscles.  In  a  short  time,  these 
corpuscles  present  the  appearance  of  regular  cells,  disposed  in  layers,  and 
adhering  together  by  an  intermediate  unorganized  substance;  bearing,  in  fact, 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  tesselated  epithelium.  Some  hours  later, 
the  mass  exhibits  an  evidently  fibrous  character ;  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
further  elaboration  of  the  plastic  material,  by  the  cells  just  mentioned.  Between 
the  fibres,  a  coxisiderable  amount  of  unorgaxuzed  substance  yet  remains ;  and 
they  may  be  readily  separated,  or  torn  in  any  direction.  A  vascular  rete  next 
makes  its  appearance,  in  connection  with  the  vessels  of  the  subjacent  surface ; 
the  first  appearance  of  this  network  is  in  the  form  of  transparent  arborescent 
streaks,  which  push  out  extensions  on  all  sides ;  these  encounter  one  another, 
and  form  a  complete  series  of  capillary  reticulations,  the  distribution  of  which 
very  nearly  resembles  that  which  has  been  seen  in  the  viUi  of  the  intestines 
(Fig.  60).  From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Travers*  it  appears,  that  isolated 
globules  enter  these  capillary  tubes,  and  perform  an  oscillatory  motion  in  them 
for  some  hours,  before  any  series  of  them  passes  into  it ;  so  that  we  cannot 
regard  the  new  channel  as  burrowed  out  by  a  string  or  file  of  red  corpuscles, 
pushed  out  from  the  nearest  capillary  hy  visa  tergo,  as  some  have  maintained. 
And  he  has  further  established  two  important  facts,  in  the  history  of  the  Repara- 
tion of  Tissues,  which  correspond  with  the  observations  just  cited : — 1.  That 
the  Liquor  Sanguinis  first  effused  is  not  sufliciently  organizable  to  become  an 
entirely  new  and  permanent  tissue ;  although  adequate  both  to  afford  nutrition 
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to  the  old,  and  to  form  a  new  tissue  of  a  temporary  character : — and,^.  That 
the  generation  of  the  new  tissues  is  preceded  by  the  collection  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  white  corpuscles,  in  a  nearly  stationary  condition,  in  the  biood-vessels 
immediately  subjacent ;  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  similar 
cells  in  the  newly-forming  tissue ;  the  two  together  constituting  what  Mr.  T. 
has  aptly  called  "  the  new  lymph-bed  of  organization."  The  views  formerly 
advanced  (579)  respecting  the  ftinction  of  the  Colourless  Corpuscles,  are  thus 
strikingly  connrmed. — ^This  process  of  Reparation  appears  to  be  conformable, 
in  all  essential  particulars,  with  that  which  has  been  observed  in  the  first 
Developement  of  new  parts, — such  as  the  toes  of  the  larva  of  the  Water-Newt. 

597.  Although  many  have  doubted  whether  effusions  of  Blood  could  thus 
become  organized,  there  seems  no  valid  reason  to  think  that  its  Fibrin  wtlild 
comport  itself  in  any  other  way,  when  Red  particles  are  included  in  its  coagu- 
lum,  than  when  they  are  absent.  That  large  masses  of  extravasated  Blood 
should  exhibit  little  or  no  tendency  to  organization,  wiU  not  be  considered  sur- 
prising ;  when  it  is  remembered  that  only  their  surface  can  be  in  that  relation 
with  a  living  membrane,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  essential  to  the  further 
vitalization  of  the  effused  Fibrin  (§  555).  It  has  been  proved  in  many  instances, 
however,  that  Coagula  of  Blood  completely  enclosed  within  the  body  possess 
an  incipient  vascularity,  being  capable  of  injection  from  the  surface  beneath  ;* 
and  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  deny  that  the  thin  layer  of  Blood  which  remains 
between  the  lips  of  an  incised  wound,  when  these  are  closely  brought  together, 
is  the  mediiun  of  their  reunion.  It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  Fibrin 
of  an  ordinary  Blood-clot  is  less  highly-elaborated,  and  consequently  less  sus- 
ceptible of  organizaticm  than  that  of  the  Liquor  Sanguinis,  which  is  poured 
forth  after  an  injury,  and  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  local  action  that  is 
its  immediate  result. 

598.  To  the  second  mode  of  Reparation,  attention  has  recently  been  strongly 
directed  by  Dr.  Macartney ;  and  as  this,  too,  is  a  strictly  Physiological  action, 
and  is  one  which  the  surgeon  should  aim  at  producing,  it  will  be  here  dis- 
cussed somewhat  in  detail.  The  Surgeon  has,  until  recently,  regarded  the 
processes  of  Granulation  and  Suppuration,  which  are  attended  with  much 
local  inflammation,  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  Constitutional  disturb- 
ance when  the  surface  is  large,  as  'the  only  means  by  which  an  open  wound 
can  be  filled  up.  Occasional  instances,  however,  have  not  been  wanting,  in 
which  large  open  wounds  have  closed  up  under  the  dry  clot  of  blood,  by 
which  they  were  at  first  covered  over,  without  any  suppuration,  or  other 
symptom  of  inflammation ;  and  in  these  it  has  been  found  that  the  new  surface 
much  more  nearly  resembles  the  ordinary  one,  than  does  the  Cicatrix  which 
follows  granulation.  To  Dr.  Macartney,  however,  is  due  the  merit  of  explaining 
the  rationale  of  this  action ;  which  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  is 
concerned  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  growth,  and  to  that  reproduction  of 
whole  parts  which  takes  place  in  the  lower  animals  without  inflammation.  It 
is  termed  by  him  the  modelling  process ;  and  he  remarks  as  characteristic  of 
it  that,  when  it  goes  on  perfectly,  and  without  Inflammation,  the  patients  are 
so  completely  free  from  uneasy  sensations,  as  only  to  be  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  injury  by  their  own  examination.  In  this  process,  the  surfaces  of  the 
wound  do  not  unite  by  vascular  connection,  even  when  they  lie  in  contact ; 
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deyelopment  of  parts,  it  is  the  slowest  mode ;  but  this  is  of  little  account,  when 
compared  with  its  great  advantages  in  being  unattended  with  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, and  constitutional  sympathy,  and  leaving  behind  it  the  best  description 
of  cicatrix/'  In  the  case  of  large  bums  on  the  trunk  in  children,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  modes  of  Reparation  will  frequently  be  that  of  life  and 
death ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  patient  sinks  under  the  great  constitu- 
tional disturbance  occasioned  by  a  large  Suppurating  surface,  although  he  has 
survived  the  immediate  shock  of  the  injury. 

699.  The  most  eflfectual  means  of  promoting  this  kind  of  Reparative  process, 
and  of  preventing  the  interference  of  Inflammation,  vary  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury.  The  exclusion  of  air  from  the  surface,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  temperature  appear  the  two  points  of  chief  importance.  By  Dr. 
Macartney,  the  constant  application  of  moisture  is  also  insisted  on.*  He  states 
that  the  immediate  eflfects  of  injuries,  especially  of  such  as  act  severely  upon 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  are  best  abated  by  the  action  of  ^^  steam 
at  a  high  but  comfortable  temperature,  the  influence  of  which  is  gently  stimu- 
lant, and  at  the  same  time  extremely  soothing.  After  the  pain  and  sense  of 
injury  have  passed  away,  the  steam,  at  a  lower  temperature,  may  be  con- 
tinued ;"  and,  according  to  Dr.  M.,  no  local  application  can  compete  with  this, 
when  the  Inflammation  is  of  an  active  character.  For  subsequently  restraining 
this,  however,  so  as  to  promote  the  simple  Reparative  process.  Water-dressing 
will,  he  considers,  answer  sufficiently  well;  its  principal  object  being  the 
constant  production  of  a  moderate  degree  of  Cold,  which  diminishes,  whilst  it 
does  not  extinguish,  sensibility  and  vascular  action,  and  allows  the  Reparative 
process  to  be  carried  on  as  in  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals.  The  reduction 
of  the  heat  in  an  extreme  degree,  as  by  the  application  of  ice  or  iced  water,  is 
not  here  called  for,  and  would  be  positively  injurious ;  since  it  not  only  renders 
the  existence  of  Inflammation  in  the  part  impossible,  but,  being  a  direct  seda- 
tive to  all  vital  actions,  suspends  also  the  process  of  restoration.  The  efficacy 
of  Water-dressing  in  injuries  of  the  severest  character,  and  in  those  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  attended  with  violent  Inflammation  (especially  wounds  of  the 
large  joints)  has  now  been  established  beyond  all  question ;  and  its  employ- 
ment  is  continually  becoming  more  general.  Other  plans  have  been  proposed, 
however,  which  seem  in  particular  cases  to  be  equally  eflfectual.  To  Dr.  Green- 
how,  of  Newcastle,  for  instance,  it  was  accidentally  suggested,  a  few  years 
since,t  to  cover  the  surface  of  recent  bums  with  a  liquefied  resinous  ointment; 
and  he  states  that  in  this  manner  Suppuration  may  be  prevented,  even  where 
large  sloughs  are  formed ;  the  hollow  being  gradually  filled  up  by  new  tissue, 
which  is  so  like  that  which  has  been  destroyed  that  no  change  in  the  surface 
manifests  itself,  and  none  of  that  contraction  which  ordinarily  occurs  even 
under  the  best  management,  subsequently  takes  place.  A  plan  has,  moreover, 
been  proposed^for  preventing  suppuration,  and  promoting  reparation  by  the 
modeling  process,  which  consists  in  the  application  of  warm  dry  air  to  the 
wounded  surftu^e.  The  experiments  made  on  this  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  they  seem  to  show  that  though  the  process  of  healing  is  much 
slower  under  treatment  of  this  kind,  it  is  attended  with  less  constitutional  dis- 
turbance than  is  unavoidable  in  the  ordinary  method ;  and  it  may,  therefore. 
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a  means  employed  by  Nature  for  the  purpose,  under  the  unfavourable  circuni« 
stances  of  Irritation  or  a  continuance  of  Inflammation ;  proving  that  parts^ 
previously  in  a  healthy  state,  are  disposed  to  heal  in  despite  of  many  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  their  way.  The  Oranuktion-structure  is  a  special  one, 
formed  for  a  temporary  purpose.  It  is  endowed  with  higher  vascularity  and 
a  more  rapid  power  of  growth,  than  is  possessed  by  any  modification  of  ordi- 
nary tissue ;  but  it  is  very  easily  destroyed  by  injury,  Or  by  a  higher  degree 
of  inflammation.  The  existence  of  Granulations  has  been  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  fill  up  deficiencies ;  this,  however,  is  not  altogether  true ;  as  we 
occasionally  find  very  considerable  vacancies  filled  with  r3rmph,  which  gra- 
dually becomes  organized,  without  being  converted  into  granulations ;  and  the 
void  may  be  also  supplied  by  the  process  of  natural  growth  just  described* 
Moreover,  it  is  only  in  the  beginning  that  granulations  take  the  place  of  the 
natural  structure ;  for  the  approximation  of  the  edges  of  a  wound  filled  with 
them,  requires  that  they  should  be  removed  by  interstitial  absorption ;  so  that 
wounds  healed  by  this  process  do  not  exhibit  any  remains  <^  the  new  medium. 
This  approximation  somewhat  resembles  that  which  occurs  in  open  wounds 
that  have  never  inflamed,  bein^  the  resuh  of  the  natural  processes  of  growth, 
and  it  does  not  take  place  untilthe  Inflanunation  has  in  great  degree  subsided ; 
but  it  diflers  from  the  modeling  processes  in  this/— that,  as  the  wound  is  oc- 
cupied by  granulations,  its  closure  takes  place  prematurely,  as  it  were ;  so 
that,  when  the  granulations  are  subsequently  absorbed  altogether,  a  ccmtracted 
cicatrix  is  the  result.— It  will  be  presently  seen,  that  the  formation  of  the 
Qranulation-structure  is  intimately  connected  with  the  elaboration  of  Pus; 
and  this  process,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  such  great  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, and  involving  such  a  loss  of  nutritio;us  material,  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  an  action  to  be  altogether  avoided,  if  possible. 

601.  We  shall  now  consider,  more  in  detail,  the  nature  of  the  process  <rf 
Ghranulation,  and  of  the  Suppuration  which  usually  accompanies  it.  Its  com- 
mencement is  exactly  conformable  to  the  first  stage  of  ordinary  reunion  by  the 
first  intention ;  for  liquor  sanguinis  is  thrown  out,  in  which  exudation-corpus- 
•  cles  present  themselves  in  large  numbers.  According  to  Gerber,  the  trans- 
formation of  these  into  a  sort  of  imperfect  Epithelium  may  be  seen  to  tak^ 
place  within  half  an  hour.  New  layera  are  in  the  mean  time  developed,  and 
the  most  superficial  of  the  exudation-corpuscles,  which  are  exposed  to  the 
contact  of  air,  change  their  character  fin  the  mode  to  be  presently  described 
(§  600),  and  become  Pus-Globules ;  whilst  those  in  close  contact  with  the  subja- 
cent surface  take  a  share  in  the  process  of  reparation.  A  new  layer  of  exuda- 
tion-corpuscles is  next  dejposited  over  this,  of  which  the  outer  portion  degene- 
rates as  before  into  pus-globules,  whilst  the  inner  part  gives  origin  to  a  kind  of 
areolar  tissue,  forming  Granulations.  These  Granulations  are  themselves  ex- 
tremely vascular ;  and,  as  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Liston,*  tUI  vessels  of  the 
subjacent  tissue  are  much  enlarged,  and  assume  a  varicose  character.  The 
bright  red  colour  of  the  Granulations,  however,  does  not  depend  on  their  vas- 
cularity alone ;  for  the  cells  themselves,  especially  those  most  recently  evolved, 
are  of  nearly  as  deep  a  colour  as  the  blood-globules :  and  the  superficial  bleed- 
ing which  follows  even  the  slightest  touch  of  the  granulating  surface,  does  not 
proceed  from  blood  shed  from  the  new-formed  vessels  only ;  for  the  red  fluid 
shed  in  this  manner  contains,  besides  blood-discs,  newly-developed  red  cells, 
ruddy  c]rtoblasts,  pale  granules  and  reddish  serum.  It  is  a  commoii  property 
of  aninud  cytoblasts,  that  they  present  a  red  colour  on  their  firat  formation, 
when  in  contact  with  oxygen ;  but  this  hue  they  lose  again,  whether  they  ad- 
vance to  perfect  development  and  become  integral  parts  of  a  living  tissue,  or 
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die  and  degenerate.  The  procesa  of  Granulation  and  Suppuration  appears  to 
differ  from  that  of  simple  Reparation  (the  modeling  process  of  Dr.  Macartney) 
in  this« — that  a  large  part  of  the  exudation-corpuscles  deposited  on  the  wounded 
surface  degenerate  into  pus  in  the  former  case,  whilst  none  are  thus  wasted  in 
the  latter ;— but  that  the  existence  of  inflammation  occasions  a  more  copious 
supply  of  fibrin  in  the  former  case,  and  increases  its  tendency  to  become  or- 
ganized ;  the  filling-up  of  a  wound  with  granulations  being  thus  a  much  more 
rapid  process  than  that  renewal  of  the  completely-formed  Tissues  which  may 
take  pjace  in  the  absence  of  Inflammation.  The  imperfect  character  of  the 
granulation-structure  is  shown,  by  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  it, 
after  the  wound  has  closed  over.  The  portion  of  it  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  subjacent  tissue,  however,  appears  to  undergo  a  higher  organization ;  for 
it  becomes  the  medium  by  which  the  Cicatrix  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wound.  It  is  very  liable  to  undergo  changes  which  end  in  its  disinte- 
mtion ;  as  is  evident  from  the  known  tendency  to  re-opening,  in  wounds  that 
have  been  closed  in  this  manner. 

VII.    Varying  Activity  of  the  Nutritive  Processes. 

602.  Without  any  chans^e  in  the  character  of  the  nutritive  processes  which 
we  have  been  describinff,  there  may  be  considerable  variations  in  their  degree 
of  activity;  and  this,  either  as  regards  the  entire  organism,  or  individual  parts, 
tnough  most  commonly  the  latter.  These  variations  may  be  so  considerable 
as  to  constitute  Disease ;  though  there  are  some  which  take  place  as  part  of  the 
regular  series  of  physiologi<^  phenomena.  Thus,  the  Nutritive  processes 
should  have  a  des^ee  of  activity  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste  of 
the  body,  during  the  whole  period  of  infancy,  childhood  and  adolescence,  until, 
in  fact,  its  full  dimensions  are  attained ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
usually  less  rapid  than  the  disintegrating  processes  in  old  age,  so  that  the  bulk 
of  the  body  diminishes.  Now  as  the  waste  of  the  body,  so  far  from  being 
more  rapid  in  old  age  than  in  childhood,  is  much  less  so,  it  follows  that  the 
difference  in  the  activity  of  the  nutritive  processes  in  these  two  states  must  be 
very  considerable ;  and  this  is  manifested,  not  only  in  the  greater  demand  for 
food  which  exists  in  the  child  ^relatively  to  the  bulk  of  its  body^,  but  also  in 
the  greater  quickness  and  facility  with  which  injuries  are  jepaired.  Local 
variations  may  also  occur,  as  part  of  the  regular  train  of  vital  actions  in  the 
adult ;  thus  we  perceive  an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  tissue  con- 
tained in  the  Uterus  and  Mammary  glands  during  pre^^nancy,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  bulk  of  the  Thymus  gland  after  the  first  year  of  infancy.  Now  in  these 
cases  we  see,  that  increased  nutrition  is  invariably  connected  with  increased 
Functional  activity,  and  diminished  nutrition  with  diminished  functional  acti- 
vity ;  and  this  we  shall  find  to  be  the  constant  rule,  in  regard  alsc^o  those  vari- 
ations which  m\ist  be  considered  as  abnormal. 

603.  Increased  Nutrition,  or  Hypertrophy,  is  never  known  to  affect  the 
whole  body,  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  constitute  disease.  It  cannot  be  produced 
as  a  consequence  of  the  ingestion  of  an  undue  supply  of  food;  for  this  does 
not  increase  the  formative  activity  of  the  tissues,  but  merely  renders  the  blood 
richer  in  nutritive  materials ;  a  part  of  which  the  excreting  organs  are  called 
on  to  be  continually  removing,  without  its  being  rendered  subservient  to  the 
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particular  set  of  Muscles,  which  is  subjected  to  frequent  and  energetic  use, 
acquires  a  great  increase  in  bulk ;  as  we  see  in  the  arms  of  a  Blacksmith  or 
Waterman,  the  legs  of  an  Opera-dancer,  &c.  The  hypertrophy  of  these 
muscles  is  a  consequence  of  their  increased  functional  activity ;  which,  being 
produced  by  an  exertion  of  the  wiU,  and  unaccompanied  with  any  injurious 
effects  on  the  system,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  morbid.  But  there  are 
many  instances  m  which  the  involuntary  muscles  acquire  a  greatly  increased 
strength,  in  consequence  of  an  obstruction  to  their  action,  which  resuhs  from 
disease.     Thus  we  see  the  right  ventricle  of  the  Heart  become  hypertrophied 

Sand  dilated  at  the  same  timej,  where  chronic  pubnonary  disease  produces  a 
lifficulty  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs;  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  Bladder  become  enormously  hypertrophied,  when  stric- 
ture, diseased  prostate,  or  other  causes  produce  a  demand  for  increased  expul- 
sive force  on  the  part  of  that  organ ;  and  those  of  the  Stomach  also  become  so, 
in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  pylorus.  As  an  instance  of  hypertrophy  of  a  Se- 
creting organ  in  consequence  of  an  undue  excitement  of  its  function,  we  may 
notice  the  enlargement  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  Kidney,  when  its 
feUow  is  incapacitated  by  disease.  And  the  Nervous  system  presents  us  with 
a  very  remarkable  case  of  hypertrophy  of  a  part,  resulting  from  over-excite- 
ment of  its  function ;  for  if  young  persons,  who  naturally  show  precocity  of 
intellect,  are  encouraged  rather  than  checked  in  the  use  of  their  brain,  the 
increased  nutrition  of  the  organ  (which  grows  faster  than  its  bony  case)  occa- 
sions pressure  upon  its  vessels,  it  becomes  indurated  and  inactive,  and  fatuity 
and  coma  are  the  result.  Local  hypertrophy  may  be  induced  also  by  local 
congestions ;  but  in  such  cases  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  form  of  tissue 
produced  is  of  the  lowest  kind,  unless  the  functional  activity  of  the  part  be 
increased  by  the  congestion.  Thus,  when  disease  of  the  Heart  produces 
long-continued  congestion  of  the  Lungs,  Liver,  Spleen,  &c.,  the  bulk  of 
these  organs  increases ;  but  chiefly  by  the  production  of  an  additional  amount 
of  interstitial  Areolar  tissue,  which  may  result  (as  we  have  seen)  from  the 
simple  consolidation  of  Fibrin ;  and  partly  also  (in  the  case  of  the  spleen  espe- 
pecially)  by  the  gorging  of  their  distensible  veins  with  blood. — One  of  the 
least  explicable  cases  of  Hypertrophy,  is  that  which  takes  place  in  the  Thyroid 
gland,  causing  Bronchocele.  So  little  is  known  of  the  normal  office  of  this 
organ,  that  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  its  increased  size  be  due  to  an 
increased  activity  of  its  functional  operations,  or  to  an  unusual  formative  acti- 
vity in  its  tissue,  depending  on  some  hidden  cause.  The  connection  of  this 
disorder  with  causes  which  affect  the  whole  constitution  rather  than  individual 
parts,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  former. 

604.  When  the  Waste  of  the  Tissues  is  more  rapid  than  their  replacement 
by  Nutrition,  Atrophy  is  said  to  take  place ;  and  this  may  affect  either  the 
whole  body,  or  inaividual  parts.  General  Atrophy,  Marasmus,  or  emaciation, 
may  result  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  plastic  matter,  from  want  of  forma- 
tive power  in  the  tissues  themselves,  or  from  their  too  rapid  disintegration. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  supply  of  nutritive  matter  may  depend  either  on  de- 
ficiency in  the  azotized  substances  ingested  as  food,  or  on  imperfect  perform- 
ance of  those  processes  by  which  they  are  converted  into  the  plastic  element, 
—Fibrin.  Hence,  even  when  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  food,  atrophy  may 
take  place  to  a  very  severe  extent,  in  consequence  of  disordered  digestion,  or  of 
want  of  vital  power  in  the  fibrin-elaborating  cells.  Again,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  formative  power  in  the  tissues  themselves  may  be  diminished, 
so  as  to  check  the  process  of  Nutrition,  even  when  the  plastic  material  is  sup- 
plied ;  thus  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  stoppage  of  this  action  in  Fever,  and 
a  diminution  of  it  in  that  irritable  state  of  the  system  which  results  from  ex- 
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cessive  and  prolonged  bodily  exertion  or  anxiety  of  mind,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  want  of  sleep.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  this  cause,  however, 
from  mal-assimilation  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  too  rapid  decay  of  the  tissues 
on  the  other :  for  we  know  that,  in  such  states,  there  is  a  tendency  to  imper- 
fect elaboration  of  the  Fibrinous  element,  and  at  the  same  time  an  imusually 
rapid  disintegration  as  manifested  by  the  increased  amount  of  Urea  in  the 
unne.  The  influence  of  excessive  waste  in  causing  Atrophy  of  the  body,  is 
well  shown  in  the  cases  of  Diabetes  mellitus  and  colliquative  Diarrhoea ;  in 
both  these,  the  increase  and  depravation  of  the  secretions  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  regarded  as  the  effects,  and  not  the  causes,  of  the  textural  changes  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Colhquative  Diarrhoea  is  a  constant  occurrence 
on  the  last  day  or  two  of  life,  in  animals  reduced  by  Starvation ;  and  is  accom- 
panied by  that  foetid  odour  of  the  body  which  indicates  that  decomposition  is 
already  going  on  throughout  the  system.  The  same  thing  occurs  as  the 
ordinary  termination  to  many  diseases  of  exhaustion ;  in  which  Inanition  is 
unquestionably  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

605.  Partial  Atrophy  may  occur  in  consequence  of  disuse  of  the  organ 
ajSected,  occasioning  inactivity  in  its  formative  processes ;  or  as  a  resuh  of  a 
deficiency  of  nutriment,  occasioned  by  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  Of 
the  operation  of  the  former  cause,  we  have  many  examples  in  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  economy.  Thus  the  Uterus  is  atrophied,  relatively  to  its 
previous  condition,  as  soon  as  parturition  has  taken  place ;  and  the  Mammary 
glands,  when  lactation  has  been  discontinued.  It  is  probably  m  part  to  this 
cause,  and  in  part  to  the  diversion  of  the  blood  into  other  channels,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  the  atrophy  of  many  parts,  as  the  development  of  the  system  ad- 
vances, which  at  an  earlier  period  were  of  large  comparative  size, — such  as 
the  Corpora  Wolffiana,  the  Suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  Thymus  gland. 
Many  instances  might  be  adverted  to,  of  the  influence  of  suspension  of  func- 
tional activity,  as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury,  in  producing  local  atrophy. 
One  of  the  most  common  cases,  is  the  atrophy  of  Muscles  which  is  consequent 
upon  their  disuse.  This  disuse  will  produce  the  same  effect,  whether  it  be 
occasioned  by  paralysis,  which  prevents  the  nervous  centres  from  exciting  the 
muscles  to  contraction ;  or  by  anchylosis,  which  interposes  a  mechanical  im- 
pediment to  their  use ;  or  by  fractures  or  other  accidents,  the  reparation  of 
which  requires  the  limb  to  be  kept  at  rest.  Or  even  if,  without  having  suffered 
from  any  injury,  a  Hmb  be  fixed  during  some  time  in  one  posture,  its  muscles 
will  become  atrophied,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Fakirs.  (See  §  382). 
Similar  facts  may  be  adduced,  in  regard  to  Atrophy  of  Nerves,  from  interrup- 
tion of  their  normal  function.  Thus  when  the  Cornea  has  been  rendered  so 
opaque  by  accident  or  disease,  that  no  light  can  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the 
eye,  the  Retina  and  the  Optic  nerve  kse,  after  a  time,  their  characteristic 
structure ;  so  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  peculiar  globules  of  the  former,  or  of 
the  nerve-tubes  of  the  latter,  can  be  found  in  them.  These  and  similar  facts 
are  readily  understood,  when  connected  by  the  general  principle  formerly  laid 
down^ — ^that  every  proper  vital  operation  mvolves  an  act  of  nutrition ;  in  such 
a  nuinner  that,  whikt  the  vital  properties  of  any  part  are  dependent  upon  its 
due  nutrition,  the  amount  of  its  nutrition  wiU  in  return  depend  upon  the 
degree  in  which  these  properties  are  exercised.— Partial  Atrophy  may  depend, 
however,  upon  causes  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature ;  such,  for  example,  as 
produce  an  interruption  of  the  current  of  Blood  through  the  part.  This  may 
result  from  chansres  in  the  Arteries  supplying  it ;  such  as  ossification,  or  other 
forms  of  obstruction.  Or  it  may  be  consequent  upon  disease  in  the  part  itself; 
as  when  the  deposits  produced  by  Infianmiation  tend  to  contract,  and  thus  to 
press  upon  the  vascular  structure,  which  frequently  happens  in  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  kidneys ;  or  when  the  inflammation  occurs  m  the  vessels  themselves, 
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causing  adhesion  of  their  walls,  and  obliteration  of  their  tabes ;  or  when  a 
new  ^wth  absorbs  into  itself  all  the  nutritive  materials  which  the  Blood 
supphes.* 

Vni.  Abnormal  Forms  of  the  Nutritive  Process. 

606.  Under  the  preceding  head,  we  have  considered  the  chief  variations  in 
the  degree  of  activity,  that  are  witnessed  in  the  ordinary  or  normal  c<mditioii8 
of  the  Nutritive  proce8s,-^that  is,  those  conditions  in  which  the  products  are 
adapted,  by  their  similarity  of  character,  to  replace  those  which  have  been 
removed  by  disintegration.  But  we  have  now  to  consider  those  forms-  of  thi« 
process,  in  which  the  products  are  o^normo/^— being  different  from  the  tissues 
they  ought  to  replace.  We  shall  ccmfine  ourselves  to  a  brief  examination  of 
the  two  most  important  of  these  states : — that  which  is  termed  Inflammation ; 
and  that  which  gives  rise  to  Tubercular  deposit.  The  former  results  from  an 
excess  of  the  pls^tic  element  in  the  blood ;  the  latter  from  a  deprofoed  conditicm 
of  it,  whereby  its  plasticity  is  impaired  or  destroyed.— Notwithstanding  all  the 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  state  of  the  vessels  in  Inflammaticm,  a 
careful  consideration  of  its  phenomena,  with  the  hght  which  recent  investiga- 
tions have  thrown  upon  these,  leads  us  to  attach  comparatively  little  importance 
to  this,  and  to  seek  for  the  essential  character  of  the  process  elsewhere.  The 
researches  of  Addison,  Wilhams,  Barry,  Gulliver,  Andral  and  others,  all  seem 
to  point  to  t^  following  conclusions.— 1.  That  there  is  a  peculiar  afflux  or 
determination  of  the  White  Corpuscles  of  the  Blood  towards  the  inflamed 
part.  2.  That  the  total  amoimt  of  these  Corpuscles  in  the  circulating  blood 
undergoes  a  great  increase.  3.  That  the  quantity  of  Fibrin  in  the  Blood  au^ 
ments,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  Inflammation ;  and  th^ 
even  when  it  was  previously,  from  the  influence  of  some  other  morbid  condi- 
tion, below  the  usual  standard.  With  its  quantity,  its  plasticity,  or  tendency 
to  organization,  also  increases  in  a  healthy  subject.— Now  when  these  fiicts  are 
compared  together,  and  are  ccmnected  with  those  formerly  adduced,  in  regard 
to  the  probable  function  of  the  White  Corpuscles  of  the  blood,  they  lead  almost 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  process  of  Inflammation  essentiaily  coit- 
sists  in  an  undue  sta^ation  of  these  Corpuscles  in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  an 
excessive  multiphcation  of  them  by  the  ordinary  process  of  generation,  and  a 
consequent  over-production  of  Fibrin.  By  these  changes,  and  by  the  results 
which  follow  them.  Inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from  the  various  forms 
of  Hyperemia  and  Congestion.  To  the  results,  then,  we  shall  next  direct  our 
attention. 

607.  It  may  be  inferred  from  various  phenomena,  that  whilst  the  formative 
power  of  the  Blood  is  increased  in  Inflammation,  that  of  the  Tissues  is  dimin- 
ished. Certainly  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  system  at  large,  when  febrile 
irritation  has  been  established ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  increased  Plasticity  of 
the  Blood,  we  see  the  body  wasting,  instead  of  increasing  in  vigour.  And  it 
may  be  inferred,  also,  in  regard  to  the  tissues  of  the  part  aflected,  from  the 
tendency  to  Atrophy  and  Disintegration  which  they  exhibit ;  and  which  is 
greater  (leading  even  to  the  death  of  whole  parts)  in  proportion  as  the  inflam- 
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the  surrounding  tissue,  or  upon  a  neighbouring  surface.  This  deposition  of 
the  Fibrinous  element,  poesessinff  a  high  degree  of  plasticity,  and  capable  of 
spontaneously  passing  into  simple  forms  of  tissue  (which  may  be  gradually 
replaced  by  higher  forms,  when  penetrated  by  vessels  from  the  surrounding 
parts),  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  characteristic  result  of  Inflammation.  It 
is  by  the  deposition,  and  subsequent  organization,  of  plastic  matter  in  the  sub- 
$iance  of  organs,  that  their  tissues  become  consolidated ;  and  by  its  deposition 
and  subsequent  organization  upon  their  free  surfaces,  that  false  membranes  and 
adhesions  are  formed. — ^It  appears  probable,  from  the  recent  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Robinson,*  that  this  deposition  may  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.  It  is  well 
known,  that  simple  Congestion  will  occasion  transudation  of  the  serous  portion 
of  the  Blood ;  and  if  the  return  of  the  Blood  by  the  veins  of  a  part  be  com- 
pletely prevented,  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  fibrin  also  may  be  poured  forth. 
Now  when  the  quantity  of  Fibrin  in  the  blood  is  greatly  augmented,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  the  inflamed  part  is  diminished  by  the 
alterations  taking  place  in  their  tissue,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  the  efifusion  of  Fibrin  will  be  much  increased.  Sometimes  the  Fibrin 
is  diluted  with  a  lar^e  quantity  of  Serum ;  and  is  poured  into  a  cavity  (as  that 
of  a  serous  sac)  in  me  form  of  a  liquid,  which  aiterwards  separates  into  clot 
and  serum. 

608.  Should  the  Inflammation  increase  in  intensity,  a  complete  stagnation 
of  blood  in  the  tissue  most  afilected,  or  even  in  an  entire  orsfan,  will  be  the 
result ;  and  this  will  occasion  its  death.  If  a  large  part  be  thus  entirely  de- 
stroyed at  once,  the  process  is  termed  (rongrene;  and  it  separates  from  the 
living  part  at  a  hne  where  the  Inflammation  is  less  intense,  and  where  there 
is  a  £|posit  of  Fibrin,  which  serves  the  important  purpose  of  closing  the  mouths 
of  the  blood-vessels  that  are  laid  open  by  the  process.  If  the  destruction  of 
tissue,  however,  be  interstitial^  the  dead  parts  are  not  thus  thrown  ofl*,  but  are 
taken  up  by  the  absorbent  process ;  and  thus  the  cavity  of  an  Abscess,  or  of 
an  Ulcer  is  formed.  This  cavity  is  usually  bounded  by  tissue  that  has  been 
consolidated  by  the  efliusion  of  Fibrin ; — a  fact  readily  accounted  for  on  the 
principles  just  stated.  For  the  death  and  removal  of  tissue  take  place  where 
the  Inflammation  has  been  most  intense,  and  the  stagnation  most  complete ; 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  spot ;  and  the  fibrinous  efiusion,  the 
result  of  moderate  inflammation,  is  poured  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  The 
elements  of  Liquor  Sanguinis  are  poured  into  the  central,  as  well  as  the  peri- 
pheral, portion  of  the  inflamed  tissue ;  but  they  assume  a  diflferent  form-— that 
of  Pus.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  death  and' 
decay  produces  2i  degradation  of  their  character;  so  that  they  become  entirely 
tmlastic  or  unorganizable,  although  immediately  derived  from  Blood  highly 
cnaxged  with  Fibrin. 

6(^.  Between  Coagulable  Lymph  and  Purulent  eflfusions,  there  are  many 
degrees  of  transition ;  the  very  same  deposit  being  frequently  organizable  at 
one  part, — presenting  the  character  of  a  tough  fibrous  membrane,  interspersed 
with  corpuscles^ — ^whilst  it  is  friable  in  another,  from  want  of  complete  fibril- 
lation in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  eflfusion, — and  is  entirely  destitute  of  tenacity 
in  a  third  portion,  especially  the  superficial  part,  or  free  surface,  of  the  deposit. 
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intensity  of  the  inflammation ;  the  presence  of  air,  which  becomes  a  source  of 
irritation ;  and  a  previously  vitiated  state  of  the  blood.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  show,  that  the  Pus-globule  is  a  degenerated  red  or  white  corpus 
cle  of  the  Blood  ;  it  seems  more  probable;  however,  that  it  does  not  escape 
from  the  vessels  as  a  complete  ceU,  but  as  a  cell-germ,  which  may  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  white  corpuscle  of  the  blood ;  and  which,  imder  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  produced  an  Exudation-corpuscle  (§  660J.  At  any 
rate,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  degenerated  form  of  cell ;  and  the  hquorpuris 
must  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the  plasma  of  the  Blood  in  a  degenerated 
state. — ^In  what  manner  the  Inflammatory  process  determines  the  formation  of 
the  Pus-cell,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the  product,  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  state ;  but  that  the  degree  of  irritation  in  the  part  has  an  influence 
upon  it,  is  evident  from  the  eflects  of  the  contact  of  air  upon  inflamed  surf|pe8, 
causing  those  elements  to  take  the  form  of  Pus,  which  would  otherwise  Gave 
been  thrdWn  out  as  a  plastic  deposit.  This  circumstance  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Exudation  and  Pus-corpuscles,  the  plastic  ' 
Lymph  and  the  aplastic  lAquor  puris  have  the  same  origin ;  but  that  their 
character  is  determined  by  local  circumstances.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  when  Pus  is  introduced  into  the  Blood,  it  may  induce  such  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  fluid  as  speedily  to  impair  its  vital  properties ;  so  that  the 
Pus-c(Mrpuscle8  will  rapidly  propagate  themselves  in  the  Blood,  and  the  plas- 
ticity of  the  Liquor  Sanguinis  will  be  diminished.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
system  will  be  seriously  aflected,  and  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  deposits  of 
Pus  in  various  organs—especially  in  those  which,  like  the  Lungs  and  Liver, 
serve  as  emunctories  to  the  system — ^without  any  previous  inflammatory  changes 
in  these  parts.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Addison,  that  if  a  drop  ef  Pus 
be  treated  with  Liquor  PotassaB,  it  entirely  loses  its  opaque  character,  and  be- 
comes clear  and  transparent,  like  Mucus, — with  whose  tenacity  and  elasticity 
also,  it  becomes  endowed.  If  it  be  then  treated  with  acetic  acid,  it  recovers 
somewhat  of  its  former  opacity;  and,  when  pressed  into  a  thin  film,  exhibits  a 
distinct  fibrillatiim. 

610.  In  persons  of  that  peculiar  constitution  which  is  termed  Scrcfuhut 
.  or  Strumou»^  we  find  an  imperfectly  organizaUe  or  Caco^UuHe  deposit,  or 
even  an  altogether  apUtsHc  product,  known  by  the  designation  of  Tubtrtuknf 
matter,  frequently  taking  the  place  of  the  normal  elements  of  Tissue ;  both 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  Nutrition,  and  stiU  more  when  Inflammation  is  set 
up.  From  an  examination  of  the  Blood  of  Tuberculous  subjects  it  appears, 
that  the  Fibrinous  element  is  not  deficient  in  amount,  but  that  it  is  not  duly 
elaborated ;  so  that  the  coagulum  is  loose,  and  the  red  corpuscles  are  found  to 
bear  an  abnormally  low  proportion  to  it.  We  can  understand,  therefore,  that 
such  a  constant  deficiency  in  the  Plasticity  must  afiTect  the  ordinary  nutritive 
process ;  and  there  will  be  a  liability  to  the  deposit  of  caco-plastic  products, 
without  Inflammation,  instead  of  the  normal  elements  of  tissue.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  history  of  the  formation  of  Tubercles  in  the  hings  and  other  organs, 
when  it  occurs  as  a  kind  of  metamorphosis  of  the  ordinary  Nutritive  process ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  may  proceed  insidiously  for  a  long  period,  so  that  a  large 
part  of  the  tissue  of  the  lun^  shall  be  replaced  by  an  amorphous  depositr 
without  any  other  ostensible  sign  than  an  increasing  difllculty  of  respiration. 
It  is  in  the  diflerent  iotms  of  Tubercular  deposit,  that  we  see  the  ^dation 
most  strikingly  displayed  between  the  plastic  and  the  aplastic  formations.  In 
the  semi-transparent,  milHary,  gray,  and  tough  yellow  forms  of  Tubercle,  we 
find  traces  of  organization  in  the  form  of  cells  and  fibres,  more  or  less  obvious ; 
these  being  sometimes  almost  as  perfectly  formed  as  those  of  Plastic  Lymph, 
at  least  on  the  superficial  part  of  the  deposit,  which  is  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  living  structures  around ;  and  sometimes  so  degenerated  as  scarcely 
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to  be  distinguishable.  In  no  instances  do  such  deposits  ever  undergo  further 
organization ;  and,  therefore,  they  most  be  regarded  as  caeo-plaaiic.  But  in 
the  opaque,  crude,  or  yeUow  Tubercle,  we  do  not  find  even  these  traces  of 
definite  structure ;  for  the  matter  of  which  it  consists  is  altogether  granular, 
more  resembling  that  which  we  find  in  an  albuminous  coagulum.  The  larger 
the  proportion  of  this  kind  of  matter  in  a  tubercular  deposit,  the  more  is  it 
prone  to  soften,  whilst  th6  semi-organized  tubercle  has  more  tendency  to  con- 
traction. This  is  entirely  aplastic.  Now  although  Tubercular  matter  may  be 
slowly  and  insidiously  deposited,  by  a  kind  of  degradation  of  the  ordinary 
Nutritive  process,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Inflammation  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  favour  it ;  so  that  a  larger  quantity  may  be  produced  in  the  lungs, 
after  a  Pneumonia  has  existed  for  a  day  or  two,  than  it  would  have  required 
years  to  generate  in  the  previous  mode.  But  the  character  of  the  deposit  still 
remains  the  same ;  and  its  relation  to  the  plastic  element  of  the  blood  is  shown 
by  the  interesting  fact,  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,— that,  in  a  Pneumonia 
*  affecting  a  Tuberculous  subject,  Plastic  L)rmph  is  thrown  out  in  one  part, 
whibt  Tubercular  matter  is  deposited  in  another.  Now  Inflammation,  pro- 
ducing a  rapid  deposition  of  Tubercular  matter,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  arise  in 
organs,  which  have  been  previously  affected  with  chronic  Tubercular  deposits, 
by  an  impairment  of  the  process  of  textural  Nutrition ;  for  these  deposits, 
acting^  Kke  foreign  bodies,  may  of  themselves  become  sources  of  irritation ; 
and  the  perversion  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  part  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  the  influence  of  external  morbific  causes.  These  views, 
at  which  several  recent  Physiologists  and  Pathologists  have  arrived  on  inde- 
pendent grounds,  seem  to  reconcile  or  supersede  all  the  discordant  opinions 
which  have  been  upheld  at  different  times  regarding  the  nature  of  Tubercle ; 
and  lead  to  the  soundest  views  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  Diathesis. 

IX.  Formation  (^  the  Tissues. 
611.  From  the  primordial  cells,  of  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  embryo, 
or  the  tissue  of  a  newly-formed  part,  is  composed,  all  the  Animal  tissues,  various 
as  they  are  in  structure  and  in  properties,  are  gradually  elaborated.  Their 
variety  is  much  greater  than  that  which  exists  in  Plants ;  and  this  is  exactly 
what  we  should  expect,  when  we  take  into  account  the  much  greater  number 
of  entirely  different  functions  to  be  perfonned.  When  we  contrast  the  fabric 
of  an  Animal  with  that  of  a  Plant,  we  are  struck  with  this  important  dif- 
ference in  their  conformation/— that  whilst  the  latter  is  made  up  solely  of  ele- 
ments which  are  to  perform  their  several  parts  in  the  performance  of  the 
Nutritive  and  Reproductive  operations  (the  only  exception  beinff  in  the  case  of 
those  more  solid  portions  of  the  fabric,  which  are  destined  to  give  mechanical 
J  support  to  the  remainder), — ^the  former  is  composed  of  a  much  greater  variety 
of  parts,  which  are  adapted  to  move  upon  each  other.  Now  this  purpose 
requires,  not  only  the  addition  of  certain  new  tissues,  to  which  nothing  ana- 
logous is  to  be  found  in  Plants,  for  creating  and  exercisincf  the  motor  power, 
but  also  an  adaptation  of  the  whole  structure  to  this  new  condition.  The  tissues 
of  Plants  entirely  consist  of  cells^  or  simple  modifications  of  them.  Some  of 
these  cells  being  strengthened  by  internal  deposits,  form  the  solid  woody  frame- 
work of  the  stem  and  branches ;  which  gives  support  to  their  wide-spreading 
foliage  and  numberless  blossoms.  Others  coalesce,  by  the  disappearance  of 
their  intervening  partitions  into  tubes ;  which  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  fluid 
between  the  most  distant  parts.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  fabric  still  consists 
of  cellSf  closely  adherent  to  each  other,  and  actively  participating  in  the  various 
operations  of  organic  life.  In  like  manner,  in  the  Animal  body,  a  certain  part 
of  the  cells  have  contributed  to  form  the  solid  Osseous  and  Cartilaginous  frame- 
work, which  not  only  gives  support  and  protection  to  the  body,  but  contributes 
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to  its  power  of  movement,  by  afibrdinff  fixed  points  for  the  attachment  of  its 
muscles.  Others  again  have  coalesced  into  Vessels,  as  in  plants,  for  the  n^id 
conveyance  of  fluids.  Others,  too,  after  a  similar  coalescence,  have  developed 
new  and  remarkable  products  in  the  interior  of  the  tubes  thus  formed;  and 
become  transformed  into  those  Nervous  and  Muscular  tissues,  to  which  nothing 
ansdogous  is  found  in  Plants,  and  which  are  the  peculiar  instruments  of  Animal 
Ufe.  Yet  still  there  remains  a  large  number  of  unchan^d  Gelb  scattered 
through  the  body ;  which  perform,  as  in  Plants,  the  essential  part  in  the  func- 
tions of  Nutrition,  Reproduction,  &c.  These,  however,  could  not  be  held 
together  in  their  constantly  varying  relative  positions,  without  some  inter- 
venincr  substance  altogether  difterent  from  true  celltdar  tissue.  It  must  be 
capable  of  resisting  tension  with  considerable  firmness  and  elasticity ;  it  must 
admit  free  movement  of  the  several  parts  upon  one  another ;  and  it  must  still 
hold  them  sufficiently  close  together  to  resist  any  injurious  strain  upon  the 
delicate  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  which  pass  from  one  to  another,  as  weU  as  to 
prevent  any  permanent  displacement.  Now  all  these  offices  are  performed  in  * 
a  remarkably  complete  degree,  by  the  Areolar  Tissue  (§  637);  the  reason  of 
whose  restriction  to  the  Animal  kinc^dom,  notwithstanding  the  purely  phyncal 
nature  of  its  functions,  is  thus  evident.  And  as  necessity  arises,  in  certain 
parts,  for  tissues  which  shall  exercise  a  still  greater  power  of  resistance  to 
tension,  and  which  shall  thus  communicate  motion  (as  in  the  case  of  Tendons), 
or  shall  bind  together  organs  that  reauire  to  be  united  (as  in  the  case  of  Liga- 
ments and  Fibrous  Membranes),  so  do  we  find  peculiar  tissues  developed,  that 
shall  serve  these  purposes  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Hence  these  tissues 
also,  although  not  endowed  with  any  properties  that  are  peculiarly  ammalt  are 
nevertheless  restricted  to  the  Animal  Kingdom, — as  completely  as  are  the  Mus- 
cular and  Nervous  Tissues,  which  make  up  the  essential  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus of  Animal  Life. 

612.  That  all  the  Animal  tissues  are  in  the  first  instance  developed  from 
Cells,  was  the  doctrine  put  forth  by  Schwann,  who  fint  attempted  to  generalise 
on  this  subject.  By  subsequent  research,  however,  it  has  been  showi^  that 
this  statement  was  too  hasty;  and  that,  although  many  tissues  retain  their 
original  cellular  type,  through  the  whole  of  life,  and  many  more  are  evidently 
generated  from  Cells  and  are  subsequently  metamorphosed,  there  are  some  in 
which  no  other  ceU-agency  can  be  traced  than  that  which  was  concerned  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plastic  material. — ^This  would  appear  to  be  certainly  the 
case,  in  regard  to  the  very  delicate  structureless  lamella  of  membrane,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Basement  or  Primary  Membrane,  which  is  found 

geneath  the  Epidermis  or  Epithehum),  on  all  the  free  surfaces  of  the  body, 
o  vestige  of  cell-structure  can  be  seen  in  this  membrane ;  and  it  would  rather 
appear  to  resemble  that,  of  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  themselves  cc»- 
stituted.*  In  some  instances  it  presents  a  somewhat  granular  appearance ; 
and  is  then  supposed  by  Henle  to  consist  of  the  coalesced  nuclei  of  cells,  whose 
development  has  been  arrested.  This,  however,  is  quite  hypothetical;  and 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Basement  membrane  is  probably  formed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  a  layer  of  the  plastic  element,  which  may,  in  certain  cases,  include 
a  larffc  number  of  granules  that  may  serve  for  the  development  of  new  ceUs. 
Possioly  it  is  in  these  granular  germs, — sometimes  scattered  through  the  mem- 
brane, and  in  other  instances  collected  into  certain  spots,t — that  the  cells  of  the 
superjacent  Epithelium  or  Epidermis  take  their  origin;  and  if  this  be  the 

•  See  a  Paper  by  the  Author,  on  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  Shells  &c^  in  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History,  Dec,  1843.  The  inner  layer  of  the  Shells  of  Mollusca,  alter  treatment 
with  a  dilute  acid,  yields  specimens  of  Basement  Membrane,  in  a  form  well  adapted  fur 
examination. 

j-  See  Guodsir,  in  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Ediob.,  1 842. 
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case,  we  must  regurd  the  Basement  membrane  as  a  transitional  rather  than 
as  a  permanent  structure,— continually  disintegrating,  and  yielding  up  its  con- 
tained cell-germs  on  its  free  surface,  and  as  constantly  being  renewed  from 
the  blood  beneath.  For  the  Epidermic  structures  appear  to  constitute  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  thiett  the  Tissues  reproduce  themselves;  since 
they  are  cast  ofiT without  leaving  their  germs  behind  them;  and  the  cells 
which  replace  them  must  be  derived  from  new  germs  more  directly  supplied 
from  the  blood  than  is  elsewhere  the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  other  tissues, 
whose  disintegration  takes  place  interstitiallf/  (so  to  speak),  it  would  seem 
probable  that  in  the  very  act  of  the  dissolution  of  the  parent-structure,  the 
germs  of  the  new  structures  destined  to  replace  it  are  set  free ;  as  happens  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  simple  Cellular  Plants. 

613.  It  would  seem  doubtful,  also,  in  regard  to  the  simple  Fibrous  tissues, 
whether  they  are  generated  by  a  metamorphosis  of  Cells,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Osseous,  Muscular  and  Nervous ;  or  whether  they  are  not  produced, 
'  like  the  Basement  Membrane,  by  the  consolidation  of  a  plastic  fluid  which 
has  been  elaborated  by  ceUs.  The  latter  view  is  the  one  which  the  Author 
has  been  led  to  regard  as  most  probable,  from  the  results  of  his  own  observa- 
tions, coupled  with  those  of  Messra.  Addison  and  Gulliver  previously  adverted 
to.  The  Membrane  of  the  Egg-shell,  whose  structure  has  been  already 
described  (§  554),  appeara  to  him  to  have  essentially  the  same  constitution 
with  the  simple  Fibrous  tissues,  which  it  resembles  also  in  its  tenacity;  whilst 
its  origin  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  fibrous  net- 
work in  the  bufly  coat  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  bands  formed  by  the  coagulation 
of  Lymph  upon  an  inflamed  membrane.  The  appearances  which  the  Fibrous 
tissues  display,  and  which  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  their  Cellular  orimn, 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  view.  For  in  the  reticulated  structures  just 
adverted  to,  certain  bodies  are  seen  which  appear  to  be  nuclei  or  imperfectly 
formed  cellsr-originating  probably  in  germs  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,— and  which  closely  correspond  with  the  nuclear 
corpuscles,  which  may  be  brought  into  view  in  the  Fibrous  tissues  (§  637). 
Mr.  Addison's  observation,  too,—- that  the  fibres  formed  in  the  Liouor  San^inis, 
during  its  coagulation,  <^en  seem  to  radiate  from  the  remains  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles that  Imve  ruptured,  or  from  the  little  aggregations  of  granules  they 
contained,— gives  the  explanation  of  several  of  tne  appearances  which  have 
led  to  the  befief  in  the  production  of  Areolar  tissue  by  Cell-transformation.  As 
an  additional  argument  in  support  of  this  view,  the  appearances  presented  by 
the  semi-fibrous  Cartilages  may  be  adduced.  In  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  for 
instance,  a  more  or  less  distinct  fibrous  appearance  may  be  frequently  seen  in 
the  intercellular  substance ;  this  is  sometimes  so  faint,  that  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  illusion  occasioned  by  the  manipulation  to  which  the  section  has 
been  subjected;  but  it  is  often  so  well-defined,  as  almost  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  the  true  fibrous  structure.  No  indication  of  the  direct  operation  of 
cells  in  the  development  of  these  fibres  has  ever  been  witnessed;  and  we  can  * 
scarcely  do  otherwise  than  regard  them  as  produced  by  the  regular  arrange- 
ment and  consolidation  of  the  particles  of  the  blastema  or  plastic  element,  in 
virtue  of  its  own  inherent  powers.  In  manu  instances,  Fibres,  like  mem- 
branes, appear  to  originate  in  the  nuclei  of  cells,  whose  development  has  been 
checked ;  the  fibres  which  occasionally  encircle  the  fasciculi  of  Areolar  tissue 
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Cells.  Very  frequently,  however,  a  deposit  is  formed  within  these  cells, 
through  a  secreting  process  effected  by  themselves  (§  651) ;  which  may  have 
an  entirely  different  character.  Thus  the  cells  of  Adipose  tissue  elaborate 
Fatty  matter,  the  cells  of  Epidermis  appear  to  draw  off  Homy  matter,  and  the 
cells  of  the  Epithelium  fill  themselves  with  products  of  various  kinds,  which 
were  either  pre-existing  in  the  Blood,  or  are  generated  by  a  simple  transforma- 
tion of  its  elements  (§  649).  These  last  might  be  regarded,  equally  with  the 
contents  of  the  more  permanent  Tissue-cells,  as  products  of  Nutritive  action ; 
but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  them  with  a  view  to  their  destination, 
which  is  altogether  different. 

615.  The  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fibrous  tissues,  however, 
is  very  difierent ;  for  they  all  yield  to  boiUng  water  the  substance  called  Gela* 
tin^  which  does  not  seem  capable  of  the  same  degree  of  organization  with  the 
Protein  compounds.  This  may  be  obtained  by  boihng  portions  of  Skin,  Areo- 
lar tissue,  Serous  membrane.  Tendon,  Bone,  &c.,  in  water,  for  some  time ;  after 
which  the  decoction  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  solidifies  into  a  jelly  of  cheater 
or  less  thickness.  Some  tissues  dissolve  readily  in  this  manner,  and  litUe  resi- 
dual (or  fibrinous)  substance  is  left ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  areolar 
tissue,  serous  membranes,  and  (in  a  less  degree)  with  skin.  Others  require  a 
long  boiling  for  the  extraction  of  any  Gelatin,  and  even  then  it  is  obtained  in 
but  small  quantity ;  of  this  kind  are  the  elastic  fibrous  tissue  and  some  forms 
of  cartilage.  A  peculiar  modification  of  this  principle  exists  in  most  of  the 
permanent  cartilages ;  and  has  received  the  name  of  Chondrin.  Gelatin  is 
not  found  in  the  Wood,  nor  in  any  of  the  healthy  fluids ;  and  most  Chemists 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  rather  a  product  of  the  operation  practised  to  separate  it, 
than  a  real  constituent  of  the  living  solids.  This  idea  seems  inconsistent, 
however,  with  the  fact  that  the  gelatinous  tissues  will  exhibit,  without  any 
preparation,  the  best  marked  of  the  chemical  properties  which  are  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  Gelatin^— that,  namely,  of  forming  a  peculiar  insoluble 
compound  with  Tannin;  and  the  Tanno-Gelatin  which  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitating  Gelatin  from  a  solution,  and  that  which  results  from  the  action 
of  Tannin  on  Animal  membrane,  appear  to  be  precisely  analogous  in  every 
respect, — save  the  presence  of  structure  in  the  latter,  and  its  absence  in  the 
former.  Gelatin  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  by  contact  with 
which,  however,  it  is  caused  to  swell  up  and  soften.  It  is  readily  dissolved 
by  hot  water ;  and  forms  so  strong  a  jelly  on  cooling,  that  1  part  in  100  of 
water  becomes  a  consistent  solid.  Its  reaction  with  Tannic  acid  is  so  distinct 
that  1  part  in  5000  of  water  is  at  once  detected  by  infusion  of  Galls.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  four  analyses  of  Gelatin,  by  Scherer  and  Mulder. 


SCHERER, 
A 

Mulder. 

A 

50-557     50-774' 

6-903      7-152 

18-790     18-320 

23-750     23-754 

50048     50-048' 

6.477      6-643 

18-350     18-388 

25-125     24-921 

Carbon     .  . 

Hydrogen  . 
Nitrogen 

Oxygen  .  . 

The  formula  adopted  by  the  ibrmer  is  48  C,  41  H,  7i  N,  18  O ;  that  of  the 
latter  is  54  C,  42  H,  9  N,  20  O.  Neither  of  these  can  be  yet  regarded  as 
satisfactorily  determined ;  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to  speculate  upon  the 
mode. in  which  Gelatin  is  produced  by  a  metamorphosis  of  Protein-compounds. 
That  it  ccmnot  be  converted,  in  the  living  body,  into  Albumen  or  Fibrin, 
would  appear  from  the  considerations  already  stated  (554). — ^A  kind  of  sugar, 
termed  Glycicoll,  may  b^  obtained  from  Gelatin,  by  the  action  of  Sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  boiling  it  in  caustic  Alkali :  this  substance  crystaUizes  in  large 
prisms,  which  are  colourless,  taste  sweet,  and  feel  gritty  between  the  teeth ; 
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it  is  soluble  in  4i  parts  of  water,  and  is  taken  up  in  small  quantity  by  alcohol. 
This  fact  is  one  of  much  interest,  in  regard  to  certain  Pathological  relations  of 
Gelatin. 

[The  following  table  presents,  perhaps,  the  best  general  view  of  the  various  tissues. 
No  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  constructed,  based  on  any  one  principle  of  classifi- 
cation. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  TISSUES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

1.  Simple  membrane,  homogeneous  or  nearly  so,    Examples.  —  Posterior  layer  of  the 

employed  alone,  or  in  the  formation  of  com-        cornea.  —  Capsule  of  the  lens. — 
pound  membranes.  Sarcolemma  of  muscle,  &c. 

2.  Filamentous  tissues,  the  elements  of  which  are    White  and  yellow  fibrous  tissues. — 

real  or  apparent  filaments.  Areolar  tissue. 

3.  Compouna  membranes,  composed  of  simple    Mucous  membrane. — Skin. — ^True  or 

membrane,  and  a  layer  of  cells,  of  various  secreting  glands. — Serous  and  sy- 

forms  (epithelium  or  epidermis),  or  of  areo-  novial  membranes, 
lar  tissue  and  epithelium. 

4.  Tissues  which  retain  the  primitive  cellular  Adipose  tissue.  —  Cartilage.  —  Gray 

structure  as  their  permanent  character.  nervous  matter. 

6.  Sclerous  or  hard  tissue.  Bone. — Teeth. 
6.  Compound  tissues. 

0.  Composed  of  tubes  of  homogeneous  mem-  Muscle. — Xerve. 

brane,  containing  a  peculiar  substance. 

b.  Composed  of  white  fibrous  tissues  and  Fibro-cartilage. 
cartilage. — M.  C] 

616.  There  are  several  instances  in  which  Nucleated  Cells,  resembling  those 
of  the  primordial  fabric,  are  seen  even  in  the  adult  body.  The  most  striking 
examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  among  the  inferior  members  of  the  class  of 
Fishes.  Thus,  in  the  Myxinoid  family,  there  is  no  true  Vertebral  column, 
but  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  tube,  termed  the  chorda  dorsalis ; 
which  consists  entirely  of  nucleated  cellular  tissue,  and  which  is  precisely 
analogous  to  the  structure  occupying  the  same  situation  in  the  early  Embryo 
of  higher  animals  (§  760).  In  the  Short  Sun-fish,  a  corresponding  form  of 
tissue  forms  a  thick  covering  to  the  body,  replacing  the  true  skin.  And  in  the 
Lancelot  (a  little  fish  which  is  deficient  in  so  many  of  the  characters  of  the 
Vertebrated  division,  that  many  naturalists  have  doubted  its  right  to  a  place  in 
the  class),  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fabric  is  made  up  of  a  similar  paren- 
chyma.— ^We  shall  find,  however,  that  even  in  Man  a  considerable  part  of  the 
fabric  is  made  up  of  Cells ;  and  that  these  perform  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  economy. 

617.  The  Figment'Celhy  which  give  colour  to  the  Skin,  and  of  which  the 
Pigmentum  Nigrum  of  the  eye  is  entirely  composed,  usually  exhibit  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  cell  with  httle  alteration.  On  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye 
they  are  seen  as  a  kind  of  pavement,  having  somewhat  of  a  polyhedral  shape, 
and  lying  in  a  very  regular  manner  with  some  intercellular  sutetance  interposed 
between  them.  In  the  Skin  of  Man,  they  are  scattered  through  the  ordinary 
epidermic  cells ;  and  its  colour  is  determined  by  that  of  their  contents.  There 
is  no  distinct  coloured  layer,  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  but  the  cells  are  more 
closely  aggregated  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  This  is  as  much  the  case  in 
the  European,  however,  as  in  the  Negro ;  in  the  former,  they  are  concerned  in 
producing  the  spots  termed  freckles,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  In  some 
animals,  the  Pic^ent  cells  of  the  skin  frequently  undergo  a  change  of  form ; 
being  elongated  in  many  directions  into  noUow  fibres,  which,  meeting  other 
formations  of  the  same  kind,  produce  a  more  or  less  perfect  network  of  star- 
shaped  cells.  This  change  is  best  seen  in  the  skin  of  the  Batrachia,  where 
the  cells  are  frequently  isolated :  a  ffood  example  of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  89  (p. 
860.)    The  black  colour  is  given  by  an  accumulation  within  the  cell,  ot  a 
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number  of  rounded  granules,  which,  when  separately  viewed,  are  found  to  be 
transparent,  not  black  and  opaque ;  these  granules  are  flat  oval  corpuscles, 
measuring  about  l-20,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter  as 
much  in  thickness ;  they  exhibit  a  very  active  molecular  movement  when  set 
free  by  the  bursting  of  the  cell,  and  this  has  even  been  noticed  while  they  are 
enclosed.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  black  pigment  has  not  yet  been  made 
evident ;  it  has  been  shown,  however,  to  have  a  close  relation  to  that  of  the 
Cuttle-fish  ink  (which  derives  its  colour  from  pigment-cells  lining  the  ink-bag^ ; 
and  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  Carbon  than  most  other  organic  suo- 
stances,— every  100  parts  containing  58i  of  this  element.  The  nucleus  of 
the  pigment  cells  may  generally  be  traced  as  a  clear  spot. 

618.  The  Fat'CeUsy  of  which  Adipose  tissue  is  composed,  also  permanently 
exhibit  the  original  type  of  structure  in  its  simplest  form.  This  tissue  is  usually 
difl[used  over  the  whole  body,  filling  up  interstices,  and  forming  a  kind  of  pad 
or  cushion  for  the  support  of  movable  parts.  Even  in  cases  of  great  ema- 
ciation, some  Fat  is  always  lefl;  especially  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  around  the 
origin  of  the  large  vessels ;  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  kidney ;  in  the  interior  of  the  bones ;  and  within  the  spinal  canal,  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  dura  mater.  The  Fat  Cells  are  usually  spherical  or 
spheroidal ;  sometimes,  however,  when  closely  pressed  together  without  the 
intervention  of  any  intercellular  substance,  they  become  polyhedral.  The 
nucleus  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished ; — perhaps  in  consequence  of  its 
having  passed  to  the  interior  of  the  cell. 

[The  Fai-eeU  is  composed  of  the  adipose  iiasue,  a  closed  vesicle  formed  by  a  membrane 
of  extreme  tenuity,  and  the  material  which  it  contains,  ihefai.  The  membrane  is  per- 
fectly homogeneous  and  transparent,  about  the  ^jjij^jfih  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  moistened 
by  a  watery  fluid,  for  which  it  has  a  greater  attraction  than  the  fat  it  contains.  Each 
vesicle  is  a  perfect  organ,  from  ^^gth  to  y^,fth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  capillaries 


Fig.  104. 


Fig.  105. 


Pat  vesicles,  assuming  the  poly- 
hedral form  from  pressure  against 
one  another.  1^  capillary  vessels 
are  not  represented.  —  From  the 
omentora ;  magnified  about  30O  diA- 
meters. 


Blood- Vessels  of  Fat ;  1,  minute  flattened  fat-lobule,  in  which 
the  vessels  only  are  represented ;  8,  the  terminal  artery ;  4,  the 
primitive  vein ;  fi,  the  iat  vesicles  of  one  border  of  the  lolmle, 
separately  represented,--magQified  100  diameters;  2,  plan  of  due 
arrangement  of  the  capillaries  on  the  exterior  of  thft  veaicka,— 
more  highly  magnified. 
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ravnifyio^  on  its  exterior.  When  the  fat  cells  exist  in  any  nomber  their  arrangement  is 
usaally  lobular,  with  an  investment  of  areolar  (cellular)  tissue,  which  favours  motion 
and  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  vessels  enter  the  interlobular  clefts,  ramify 
through  their  interior,  as  a  solid  capillary  net-work,  occupying  the  angles  formed  by  con- 
tiguous sides  of  the  vesicles,  and  anastomose  with  one  another  at  the  point  these  angles 
meet. — M.  C] 

The  consistency  of  the  substance  contained  in  the  Fat-Vesicles  varies  in 
different  animals,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  organic  elements  that 
enter  into  its  composition.  These  elements  are  known  under  the  names  of 
Stearine,  Margarine,  and  Oleine ;  the  two  former,  which  are  solid  when  sepa- 
rate, being  dissolved  in  the  latter,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body. 

[  A  spontaneous  separation  of  these  proximate  principles 
may  sometimes  be  detected  within  the  human  fat-vesicle.  [Fig.  106. 

The  stearine  collects  in  the  form  of  a  small  star  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane  (fig.  106,3, 2,2);  the  elaine 
occupying  the  remainder  of  the  vesicle,  except  where  there 
is  an  unusually  small  quantity  of  fat,  when  we  see  a  little 
aqueous  fluid  interposed  between  the  elaine  and  the  cell- 
membrane.  This  offers  the  best  condition  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  membrane. — M.  C] 

That  the  thick  oil  thus  formed  does  not  escape 
from  the  fat-cells  during  Ufe,  may  be  attributed  to 

the  moistening  of  their  walls  by  the  aqueous  fluid  Fat  Vesicles  from  an  emacl- 
Circulating    through    the    body.      In    all    fixed    oils,      ated  subject;  1,1,  the  cell-mem- 

which  are  fluid  at  common  temperatures,  a  portion  ^^^''  »»  2,  2,  the  solid  ponion 
of  the  solid  constituents  of  fat  exists :  these  may  be    ^""".'^  .uilT^nnT'' 

.,  iii<i  11*^  with  tbe  elaine  m   connection 

separated  by  exposure  to  cold,  which  congeals  them,    ^ith  it,  but  not  fiuing  the  cell) 
leaving  the  Oleine  fluid.    All  these  substances  are 

regarded  by  chemists  in  the  light  of  salts ;  being  compounds  of  acids,  the 
Stearic,  Margeric,  and  Oleic — ^with  a  common  base,  to  which,  from  its  sweetish 
taste,  the  name  of  Glycerine  has  been  given. 

Stearine  is  the  essential  constituent  of  nearly  all  solid  fats,  and  preponderates  in  pro- 
portion to  their  consistence.  It  exists  largely  in  mutton-suet;  from  this  it  may  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ether,  which  takes  up  all  the  oily  matter.  It  is  crystalline,  like  sperma- 
ceti ;  it  is  not  at  all  greasy  between  the  fingers,  and  melts  at  143^.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether;  but  it  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether,  crystal- 
lizing as  it  cools.  It  is  composed  of  2  proportionals  of  stearic  acid  to  1  of  glycerine, 
with  two  proportionals  of  water.  The  Stearic  acid  (which  is  the  substance  of  which  the 
stearine  eandk$  are  composed)  may  be  separated  by  causing  it  to  combine  with  a  stronger 
base,  such  as  lime  or  potash,  and  then  setting  it  free  from  this  by  a  stronger  acid^ — ifor- 
garine  exists  in  small  quantity,  along  with  Stearine,  with  most  fats;  but  it  is  the  princi- 
pal solid  constituent  of  Human  fat,  which  in  this  respect  resembles  olive  oil  rather  than 
the  other  animal  fats.  It  corresponds  with  Stearine  in  many  of  its  properties ;  but  it  is 
much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  and  it  melts  at  1 18^.  Its  composition  is  analo- 
gous (except  in  the  presence  of  an  additional  atom  of  water)  to  that  of  stearine,  to  which 
indeed  it  bears  a  close  relation, — margaric  acid  being  procurable  from  stearic  acid,  by 
subjecting  it  to  a  dry  distillation. — Oleine  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  various  solid 
fats;  but  it  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  liquid  fixed  oils.  The  tendency  of  these  to 
solidification  by  cold,  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  stearine  or  margarine  they  may 
contain;  for  oleine  itselr  remains  fluid  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit'is  thermometer.  It  is 
soluble  in  cold  ether,  from  which  it  can  only  be  separated  by  the  evaporation  of  the  latter. 
Its  composition  is  analogous  to  that  of  margarine;  for  it  consists  of  2  proportionals  of 
oleic  acid,  united  with  I  of  glycerine  and  two  of  water.— G/^eerme,  the  base  of  all  the 
fatty  acids,  may  be  obtained  from  any  fatty  matter,  by  saponifying  it  with  an  alkaline 
base,  by  which  this  compound  is  set  free.  It  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  solid  form,  but  may 
be  brought  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol ;  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  whence  its  name  is  derived;  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  solvent  powers,  which  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  water.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  hydrated  oxyde  of  a  hypothetical  base,  Glyceryl ;  the  composition  of  which  is  stated 
by  Liebig  to  be  6  Carbon  united  with  7  Hydrogen.  Gflycerin  is  composed  of  one  propor- 
40 
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tional  of  this,  with  5  Oxygen  and  1  water. — The  following  table  represents  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fatty  acids,  and  of  the  compounds  just  mentioned. 

Stearic  Acid 68  Carbon,  66  Hydrogen,  5  Oxygen. 

Margaric  Acid      ....    84  Carbon,  33  Hydrogen,  3  Oxygen. 
Oleic  Acid 44  Carbon,  39  Hydrogen,  4  Oxygen. 

SUttrine.  Margarine,  Okme. 

1  atom  of  Glycerine 6  c,      7  h,    6  o    6  c,    7  h,   5  o    6  c,    7  h,  5  o 

2  atoms  of  Acid 136  c,  132  h,  10  o  68  c,  66  h,  6  o  88  c,  78  h,   8o 

Water  (I  or  2  atoms)    ....  2  h,    2  o  1  h,    1  o  2  h,   2  o 

Total 142  c    14lH.  17o  74c,74h,  12o  94c,87h.  l6o 

619.  Besides  the  support,  combined  with  facility  of  movement,  which  Fat 
affords  to  the  moving  parts  of  the  body,  it  answers  the  important  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  the  retention  of  the  animal  temperature  by  its  non-conducting  power; 
and  the  still  more  important  object  of  serving  as  a  kind  of  reservoir  of  com- 
bustible matter  against  the  time  of  need  (§  730).  Herbivorous  animals,  whose 
food  is  scanty  during  the  winter,  usually  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  such  an 
accumulation  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  wnen  their  food  is  most 
rich  and  abundant ;  and  the  store  thus  laid  up  is  consumed  during  the  winter. 
Fat  appears  to  be  deposited  only  when  there  is  an  excess  in  the  alimentary 
matter  introduced  into  the  body,  of  non-azotized  compounds  which  may  he 
converted  into  it  (§  433).  But  the  ingestion  of  a  large  quantity  of  these  in  the 
food,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  production  of  Fat ;  for  they  may  not  be 
absorbed  into  the  vessels ;  and,  if  absorbed,  there  may  be  a  want  of  power  to 
generate  Adipose  tissue, — so  that  they  would  accumulate  injuriously  in  the 
blood,  if  not  drawn  off  by  the  Liver  (§  664).  Hence  some  persons  never  be- 
come fat,  however  large  the  quantity  of  oily  matter  ingested ;  and  it  is  in  such 
persons  that  the  tendency  to  disorder  of  the  Liver  from  over-work  is  most 
readily  manifested ;  hence  they  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  fat- 
producing  articles  of  food. 

620.  We  have  next  to  speak  of  the  Epidermic  tissues,  which  were  long 
described  as  altogether  inorganic  in  their  character,  but  which  are  now  known 
to  have  the  same  origin  witn  all  the  rest.  The  Epidermis  consists  of  a  series 
of  flattened  scale-like  cells,  which,  when  first  formed,  are  spheroidal,  but  which 
grradually  dry  up,  their  nucleus  still  remaining  visible.  These  form  several 
ttyers,  of  which  the  deeper  can  be  seen  very  distinctly  to  possess  the  cellular 
character ;  whilst  the  exterior  layers  are  scaly ;  and  between  these,  all  stages 
of  transformation  can  be  traced.  The  outer  layers  are  continually  being  thrown 
off  by  descjuamation ;  and  new  ones  are  as  constantly  being  formed  below, 
from  organizable  matter  exuded  by  the  basement  membrane.  What  has  been 
termed  the  rete  mucosum  is  simply  the  last  formed  portion  of  the  Cuticle ; 
and  in  this  we  do  not  find  completely  formed  cells,  but  granular  nuclei,  in 
progress  of  development.  The  Epidermic  membrane,  which  is  formed  by 
this  aggregation  of  cells,  is  pierced  by  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  and 
sweat-^ands,  and  also  by  the  shafts  of  the  hairs.  Its  layers  become  more 
numerous,  as  the  surface  is  rubbed ;  the  corium  being  thus  stimulated  to  aa 
increased  exudation.  The  Chemical  constitution  of  this  tissue  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Homy  appendages  which  it  bears.  Recent 
analysis  has  shown  that  the  membranous  Epidermis  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
the  compact  Homy  matter  of  which  Nails,  Horn,  Wool,  and  Hair  are  com- 
posed, have  the  same  constitution ;  the  formula  of  all  being  48  c,  39  h,  7  n, 
17  o ;  this  bears  a  close  relation  to  Protein,  and  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  one  proportional  of  Protein  with  1  atom  of  Ammonia,  and  3  of  Oxygen. 
The  Epidermis  covers  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body,  not  excepting  the  con- 
junctiva and  cornea ;  where,  however,  it  undergoes  a  modification  in  its  cha- 
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racter. — ^The  Nails  may  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  an  altered  form 
of  Epidermis.  When  near  their  origin,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  cells, 
which  gradually  dry  into  scales.  A  new  production  is  continually  taking 
place  in  the  groove  of  the  Skin  in  which  the  root  is  imbedded,  and  probably 
also  from  the  whole  subjacent  surface.  It  will  be  presently  seen,  that  Hair 
also  originates  in  the  Epidermis  (§  623). 

621.  The  internal  free  surfaces  are  also  covered  with  a  kind  of  cuticle,  to 
which  the  name  of  Epithelium  is  given.  The  existence  of  an  Epithelium, 
covering  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  first  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  has 
long  been  known ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  any  thing  analogous  to  it  has 
been  supposed  to  exist  elsewhere.  The  Epithelia  are  always  in  contact  with 
fluids,  and  remain  of  a  soft  and  pHant  nature ;  some  of  them  undergo  exfolia- 
tion in  a  less  degree  with  the  Cuticle ;  being  less  exposed  to  external  influences, 
whilst  others  are  being  continually  thrown  off"  and  renewed ;  in  all  instances, 
however,  when  the  surface  is  denuded,  they  are  restored  in  the  same  manner. 
The  forms  presented  by  the  Epithelial  cells  are  various.  The  two  chief, 
however,  are  founded  in  the  tesaelated  or  pavement-epithelium,  and  the  cylin- 
der-epithelium.  The  free  edges  of  t|^  cells  are  sometimes  fringed  with  ciha  ;* 
and  the  epithelium  is  then  said  to  be  ct'/ia/crf.— The  Tesselated  EpitheHum 
covers  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  the  mucous  membranes  (with  their  glandular  prolongations),  ex- 
cept where  the  cylinder-epithelium  exists.  The  cells  composing  it  are  usually 
polygonal,  and  their  number  of  layers  small ;  in  many  instances  there  is  but 
a  single  stratum.  A  very  good  example  of  it  will  be  shown  in  Fig.  152.  The 
tesselated  Epithelium  whicn  covers  the  delicate  pia  mater  that  Hues  the  cere- 
bral cavities,  not  even  excepting  the  infundibulum  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
supports  an  abundance  of  very  active  cilia,  which  are  attached  along  the 
edges  of  its  cells. — ^The  cells  of  the  Cylinder-Epithelium  have  the  form  of  long 
cylinders,  or  rather  truncated  cones,  arranged  side  by  side,  having  one  extre- 
mity free,  and  the  other  seated  upon  the  subjacent  membrane ;  frequently 
these  cylinders  seem  to  arise,  by  a  stalk-like  prolongation,  from  a  tesselated 
epithelium  beneath.  Sometimes  each  cylinder  is  formed  from  more  than  one 
cell ;  as  may  be  distinguished  by  the  number  of  nuclei  which  it  contains.  Vari- 
ous transitional  forms  may  be  detected  at  the  points  at  which  the  cyhnder  and 
pavement-epithelia  pass  into  one  another ;  the  tesselated  scales  appearing  to 
rise  more  and  more  from  the  surface,  until  they  project  as  pedunculated  cells. 
The  cylinder-epithelium  is  found  in  the  intestinal  canaJ,  beyond  the  cardiac 
orifice ;  in  the  larger  ducts  of  the  sahvary  glands ;  in  the  ductus  conmiunis 
choledochus ;  in  the  prostate,  Cowper's  glands,  vesiculse  seminales,  vas  defe- 
rens, tubuli  seminiferi  and  urethra.  In  all  these  situations  it  is  continuous 
with  the  tesselate  epitheHum ;  the  latter  lines  the  more  delicate  canals  of  the 
various  glands.  The  cylinders  are  often  fringed  with  cilia  at  their  extremi- 
ties ;  and  the  motions  of  these  are  towards  the  natural  outlets  of  the  cavities 
or  canals  they  cover.  A  Ciliated  Epithelium  is  found  lining  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, the  frontal  sinuses,  maxillary  antra,  lachrymal  ducts  and  sac,  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pendulous  velum  of  the  palate  and  fauces,  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  to  the  finest  divisions  of  these  last  (where  it 
becomes  tesselate,  but  still  ciliated),  the  upper  portion  of  the  va^na,  the  uterus, 
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[Certain  surfaces,  which  are,  in  their  natural  and  healthy  state,  labricated  by  flnid,  are 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  hair-like  processes,  of  extreme  delicacy  of  structure  and 
minuteness  of  size.  These  are  called  ct/ur,  from  ciUum,  an  eyelash.  They  are  generally 
conical  in  shape,  being  attached  by  their  bases  to  the  epithelium  that  covers  the  surface 
on  which  they  play,  and  tapering  gradually  to  a  point;  or,as  Purkinje  and  Valentin  state, 
they  are  more  or  less  flattened  processes,  of  which  the  free  extremities  are  rounded;  and 
this  latter  form  prevails  in  the  human  subject.  They  vary  in  length  from  the  1-lOOOih  to 
the  l-12,000th  of  an  inch.  They  are  disposed  in  rows,  and  are  adapted  in  their  arrange- 
ment to  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  surface  to  which  they  belong;  they  adhere  to  the 
edges,  or  to  a  portion  of  the  surface,  of  the  particles  of  the  epithelium,  preferring  the 
columnar  variety  of  them. 

During  life,  and  for  a  certain  period  aAer  death,  these  filaments  exhibit  a  remarkable 

movement,  of  a  fanning  or  a  lashing 
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kind,  so  that  each  cilium  bends  rapidly 
in  one  direction,  and  returns  again  to 
the  quiescent  state.  The  motion,  when 
viewed  under  a  high  magnifying  power, 
is  singularly  beautiful,  presenting  an 
appearance  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a  field  of  corn  agitated  by  a  steady 
breeze.  Any  minute  objects  coming  in 
contact  with  the  free  extremities  of  the 
cilia  are  hurried  rapidly  along  in  the 
direction  of  the  predominant  movement; 
one  or  more  blood  discs,  accidentally 
present,  will  sometimes  pass  rapidly 
across  the  field,  propelled  in  this  way, 
and  verv  minute  particles  of  powdereid 
charcoal  may  be  conveniently  used  to 
exhibit  this  phenomenon,  and  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  movement.  The 
action  of  the  cilia  produces  a  current  in 
the  surrounding  fluid,  the  direction  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  course  which  the 
propelled  particles  take. 

An  easy  way  to  observe  this  pheno- 
menon is  to  detach  by  scraping  with  a 
knife  a  few  scales  of  epithelium  from 
the  back  of  the  throat  of  a  living  frog. 
These,  moistened  with  water  or  serum, 
will  continue  to  exhibit  the  movement 
of  their  adherent  cilia  for  a  very  considerable  time,  provided  the  piece  be  kept  duly 
moistened.  On  one  occasion  we  observed  a  piece  prepared  in  this  way  exhibit  motion 
for  seventeen  hours;  and  it  would  probably  have  continued  doing  so  for  a  longer  time, 
had  not  the  moisture  around  it  evaporated.  However,  Purkinje  and  Valentin  have 
observed  it  to  last  for  a  much  longer  time  than  this  in  connection  with  the  body  of  the 
animal.  In  the  turtle,  aAer  death  by  decapitation,  they  found  it  lasted,  in  the  mouth,  nine 
days;  in  the  trachea  and  the  lungs,  thirteen  days;  and,  in  the  oesophagus,  nineteen  days. 
In  frogs,  from  which  the  brain  had  been  removed,  it  lasted  from  four  to  five  days.  The 
longest  time  they  observed  it  to  continue  in  man  and  mammalia  was  two  days;  but  in 
general  it  did  not  last  nearly  so  long.  What  appears  to  be  immediately  necessary  to  the 
continuation  of  the  movement,  is  the  integrity  of  the  epithelial  cells  to  which  the  cilia 
adhere ;  for  as  soon  as  these  shrink  up  for  want  of  moisture,  or  become  physically  altered 
by  chemical  reagents  or  by  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  the  cilia  immediately  cease  to 
play. 

From  these  facts  we  learn  two  important  points  in  connection  with  this  phenomenon. 
The  first  is,  the  truly  molecular  character  of  the  movement  Whatever  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  action  of  the  cilia,  it  is  evidently  intimately  connected  with  the  minute 
epithelial  particles  to  which  they  are  attached ;  for  cilia  never  exist  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals  without  epithelial  particles,  and  these  particles  have  no  organic  connec- 
tion with  the  subjacent  textures,  excepting  such  as  may  arise  from  simple  adhesion. 
And,  secondly,  we  perceive,  that  this  movement  is  independent  of  both  the  vascular  and 
the  nervous  systems,  for  it  will  continue  to  manifest  itself  for  many  hours  in  a  single 
particle  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  system.  AAer  death  it  remains  longer  than  the  con- 
tractility of  muscle;  a  circumstance  which,  together  with  the  facts  just  mentioned,  indi* 
cates  that  the  cilia  cannot  be  moved  by  little  muscles  inserted  into  their  bases,  as  some 


Examples  of  Cilia;  1,  portion  of  a  bar  of  the  gill  of 
the  •etL-moMielf  My tUtaedtUis J  thawing  cilia  at  rest  and 
in  motion ;  2,  ciliated  epithelium  panicles  from  the  frog's 
mouth ;  3,  ciliated  epiUielinm  panicles  from  inner  sur- 
face of  human  membrana  tympani ;  4,  ditto,  ditto,  from 
the  human  bronchial  mucous  membrana;  6,  Leueopkrys 
patuloj  a  polygastric  infusory  animalcule ;  to  show  its 
surface  covered  with  cilia,  and  the  mouth  surroimded 
by  them. 
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have  supposed.  And  experiment  also  shows  this  independence.  If  the  abdominal  aorta 
be  tied,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  will  be  paralyzed  in  consequence  of  their 
being  deprived  of  their  blood ;  and  on  removing  the  ligature,  and  allowing  the  blood  to 
flow,  the  muscles  will  recover  themselves.  But  a  ciliated  surface  is  not  aflected  at  all 
in  its  movements,  though  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  subjacent  tissues  be  completely  cut 
off.  Again,  hydrocyanic  acid,  opium,  strychnine,  belladonna,  substances  which  exert  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  produce  no  influence  upon  ciliary  motion:  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  killed  by  these  poisons,  the  phenomenon  is  still  conspicuous;  and  even 
the  local  application  of  them  does  not  hinder  it,  provided  the  solutions  do  not  injure  the 
epithelial  texture.  Shocks  of  electricity  passed  through  the  ciliated  parts,  do  not  affect 
the  movement.  Lastly,  the  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  frogs,  by  which  all 
muscular  movements  are  destroyed,  does  not  stop  the  action  of  the  cilia.  This  striking 
fact  may  likewise  be  adduced  to  disprove  the  supposition,  that  these  movements  result 
from  the  action  of  minute  muscles;  for,  although  muscles  may  be  excited  to  contract 
without  nerves,  we  have  no  instances  in  the  higher  animals  in  which  they  habitually  act 
without  the  interference  of  the  nervous  system;  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  movement  existing 
over  so  extended  a  surface  as  that  by  the  cilia,  would,  if  effected  by  muscles,  be  inde- 
pendent of  nervous  influence. 

Alterations  of  temperature  affect  the  ciliary  motion,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  physical 
change  they  induce  in  the  epithelial  particles.  In  warm-blooded  animals  it  ceases  on  a 
reduction  of  the  temperature  below  43^  F.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  houever,  it  continues 
even  at  32**.  In  all,  a  very  high  temperature  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  it.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice,  that  all  observers  agree  in  stating,  that  blood  is  the  best  preservative  of  the 
ciliary  motion,  but  the  blood  of  Vertebrata  destroys  it  in  the  Invertebrata.  Bile  puts  a 
stop  to  it,  very  probably  by  reason  of  its  thick  and  viscid  nature,  and  not  from  any  chemi- 
cal influence. 

This  phenomenon  exists  most  extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  has  been  found 
in  all  the  vertebrate  classes;  and  in  the  Invertebrata  likewise,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Crustacea,  arachnida,  and  insects.  It  is  the  agent  by  which  the  remarkable  rotation  of 
the  embryo  in  the  ova  of  Mollusca  is  effected;  and  it  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  ova  of 
polypes  and  sponges.  The  bodies  of  some  of  the  Infusoria  are  covered  with  cilia,  which 
are  apparently  employed  by  them  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  for  the  prehension  of  food 
(fig.  107,  2,  6). 

In  man,  the  ciliary  motion  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  on  several  surfaces: — 1.  On 
the  surface  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  on  the  choroid  plexuses.  So  delicate  are 
the  cells  of  epithelium  here,  that  the  slightest  mechanical  injury  destroys  them;  it  is, 
therefore,  very  difficult  to  see  the  movement  Valentin  states  that  its  duration  is  consi- 
derable  in  these  parts,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  in  subjects  used  for  dissection.  2.  On  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavities,  extending  along  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  to  its 
posterior  wall,  on  a  level  with  the  atlas,  on  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  soft  palate, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  extending  through  the  tube 
itself  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  3.  On  the  membrane  lining  the  sinuses  of  the 
frontal  bone,  the  sphenoid,  and  the  superior  maxillary.  4.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  lachrymal  canal.  5.  On  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes.  6.  On  the  lining  membrane  of  the  female  organs  of  generation.  It  does 
not  exist  in  the  vagina;  but  it  may  be  traced  from  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri,  through  its 
cavity,  and  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  their  fimbriated  margins. 

In  nearly  all  these  instances  there  appears  to  be  a  mechanical  use  for  the  ciliary  move- 
ment, namely,  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  surfaces  on  which  the 
cilia  exist.  Wherever  the  direction  of  the  motion  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  that  which 
would  be  favourable  to  such  a  purpose.  In  the  bronchial  lubes  and  trachea,  the  direction 
of  the  motion  is  towards  the  larynx,  so  that  the  cilia  may  be  regarded  as  agents  of  expec- 
toration. In  the  nose  of  the  rabbit,  Dr.  Sharpey  observed  the  impulse  to  be  directed  for- 
wards, and  in  the  maxillary  sinus  it  appeared  to  pass  towards  the  back  pan  of  the  cavity, 
where  its  opening  is  situated.  In  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  direction  is  stated  by  Purkinje 
and  Valentin  to  be  from  the  fimbriated  extremity  towards  the  vagina.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  ciliary  motion  exists  in  the  kidney,  at  the  narrow  neck  of  each  uriniferous 
tube,  as  it  passes  off  from  the  capsule  of  the  Malpighian  body.  This  has  not  been  actu- 
ally observed  in  the  human  subject.  It  was  discovered,  and  has  been  frequently  seen  in 
the  frog.*  The  movement  is  here  directed  towards  the  uriniferous  tube,  and  it  doubtless 
is  destined  to  favour  the  flow  of  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  secretion  from  the  capsule  of 
the  tube. 

In  the  inferior  animals  the  cilia  seem  to  answer  a  similar  end  to  that  in  man.  They 
exist  extensively  on  respiratory  surfaces,  and  in  connection  with  the  generative  organs; 

•  Bowman,  Phil.  Trans.,  1842. 
40* 
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and  also,  bat  to  a  less  degree,  with  the  organs  of  digestion.  But  in  some  situations,  boih 
in  man  and  in  the  inferior  creatures,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  functions  the  ciliary 
motion  can  perform.  8ach  are,  in  man,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  the  frog,  the 
closed  cavities  of  the  pericardium  and  peritoneum.  Here  there  are  no  excretory  orifices, 
towards  which  the  current  might  set. 

What  is  the  cause  of  ciliary  motion  ?  We  have  shown  it  to  be  independent  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  nerves,  and  to  resist  those  depressing  causes  which  usually  put  a  stop 
to  the  action  of  contractile  tissue.  It  requires  for  its  continuance  three  conditions:  a 
perfect  epithelium  cell ;  moisture,  not  of  too  great  density :  and  a  temperature  within  cer- 
tain limits.  From  Schwann's  observations  it  appears  that  cells  exhibit  a  power  of  endos- 
mose;  that  a  chemical  change  occurs  in  the  fluids  in  contact  with  them;  and  that  a 
movement  of  their  internal  granules  may  be  seen  under  certain  circumstances.  If 
ciliated  epithelium  cells  exert  an  attraction  of  endosmose  upon  the  surrounding  fluid, 
may  not  this  physical  phenomenon  aflbrd  a  clue  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  movement? 

A  very  remarkable  movement  is  manifested  by  certain  particles  found  in  the  secretion 
of  the  testicle,  which  prevails  most  extensively  throughout  tne  animal  series,  and  is  even 
found  among  plants.  From  the  regularity  of  these  movements  and  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  minute  animals,  a  place  has  been' assigned  by  naturalists  to  the  particles  in  ques- 
tion, in  their  zoological  classifications,  under  the  name  *'  Cerearia  semima"  Spermatozoa, 
or  Spermatic  animalcules,  and  Ehrenberg  refers  them  to  the  Haustellate  Entozoa  (§  734). 
These  particles  consist  chiefly  of  a  long  filament  or  tail,  which  is  sometimes  swollen  at 
one  extremity,  to  form  the  body  of  the  supposed  animalcule.  The  motions  consist  in  a 
sculling  action  of  the  tail,  or  a  slight  lateral  vibration  of  it  In  manv  of  its  conditions  it 
closely  resembles  ciliary  motion;  and  its  duration  aAer  death,  or  aner  the  separation  of 
the  fluid,  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  ciliary  movements.  The  particles  are 
extremely  minute,  even  measured  in  their  length ;  but  especially  so  in  thickness.  They 
are,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  obey  those  impulses  whicn  we  have  shown  to  be  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  molecular  motions.* — M.  C] 

022.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Epidermoid  tissues  have  the  simplest 
structure  of  any  ^lid  parts  in  the  whole  animal  body ;  and  that  they  are  the 
most  readily  renewed.  There  appears  no  limit  to  their  power  of  reproduction ; 
but,  when  once  formed,  they  undergo  no  transformation.  They  are  not  repro- 
duced from  each  other ;  and  their  origin  appears  to  be  in  germs  supplied  by  the 
basement  membranes,  through  which  the  plasma  transudes,  at  whose  expense 
they  are  developed.  The  duration  of  their  lives  seems  to  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  Epidermic  cells,  being  exposed  on  one  side  to  the  air,  soon 
desiccate,  and  become  converted  into  flattened  scales ;  but  by  the  adhesion  of 
these  to  each  other,  forming  the  outer  layers  of  the  cuticle,  they  are  not  rapidly 
abraded,  except  where  there  is  much  friction,  or  any  other  cause  producing  an 
unusual  desquamation.  The  Epithelium  covering  the  internal  Serous  surfaces, 
and  some  of  the  Mucous  surfaces,  appears  to  be  still  more  durable,  and  less 
frequently  needing  renewal.  But  on  most  of  the  Mucous  surfaces,  the  loss 
and  renewal  of  Epithelium  are  continually  takinc;  place.  It  will  be  shown 
hereafter  f  §  661),  that  the  Epithelium-cells  are  Vie  real  a^nts  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  secretions  furnished  by  these  membranes  and  their  prolongations; 
whether  they  consist  of  simple  mucus,  or  are  of  an  altogether  different  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  production  and  casting  off  of  these  cells  will  take  place  with 
a  rapidity  proportional  to  the  activity  of  the  secreting  processes. 

023.  The  Hair  takes  its  origin  in  little  follicles  or  open  sacs,  formed  by  the 
inversion  of  the  Cutis,  and  lined  bv  a  reflexion  of  the  Epidermis.  Each  of 
these  follicles  contains  what  is  designated  as  the  btUb  of  the  hair ;  which  has 
generally  been  described  as  the  soft  newly-formed  part,  that  subsequently  con- 
soHdates  into  the  outer  portion ;  whilst  the  still  softer  interior  of  the  bulb, 
termed  the  pulp,  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  the  matter  of  the  interior. 
The  follicle  is  extremely  vascuhj ;  and  even  the  bulb  is  reddened  by  a  minute 
injection,  though  no  distinct  vessels  can  be  traced  into  it.  It  has,  un^  recently, 
been  imagined  that  the  Hair,  Hke  the  other  extra-vascular  tissues,  is  a  mere 
product  of  secretion ;  its  material  (homy  matter,  §  620)  being  elaborated  from 

[*  Todd  and  Bowman  on  the  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  61.] 
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of  it ;  as  is  shown  by  the  results  of  recent  inquiries  into  its  structure.  Most 
Human  hairs  consist  of  two  distinct  substances ;  an  external,  cortical,  hard  and 
fibrous  part ;  and  an  internal,  medullary,  granular  portion.  Although,  when 
Hairs  are  moderately  magnified,  they  look  like  empty  tubes, — it  is  clearly 
proved,  by  making  fine  transverse  sections  of  them,  that  no  central  aperture 
exists ;  the  hollow  cyhnder  of  cortical  substance  being  completely  filled  up 


[Fig.  108. 


[Fig.  109. 


A  Hair  from  on  adalt  as  seen  nnder  the  micro- 
scope; 1, 1,  the  foiticle  of  the  hair;  2,  its  orifice ; 
•%  the  base  of  tlie  follicle ;  4,  pulp  of  the  hair;  5, 
its  root ;  6,  the  bulb  in  which  the  pulp  is  iuserted ; 
7,  truiUc  of  the  hair;  8  the  portion  which  projects 
beyond  the  skin.] 


A  magnified  view  of  a  small  Hair  from  the 
face  of  a  man,  removed  with  its  follicle  and  sean 
under  the  microscope ;  1, 1,  its  follicle ;  2.  root  of 
the  hair ;  3,  its  trunk ;  4,  its  extremity ;  5,  its  cor- 
tical or  external  substance;  6,  its  internal  or 
medullary  substance.] 


the  surface  of  the  pulp.  This,  however,  proves  to  be  a  very  erroneous  account 
with  the  granular  medulla. — ^The  cortical  substance  of  the  hair  is  fibrous ;  the 
outlines  of  the  component  fibres  being  indicated  by  very  delicate  longitudinal 
strisB,  which  may  be  traced  in  it,  through  its  whole  thickness.  The  diameter 
of  these  fibres  is  stated  by  Henle  at  about  l-4000th  of  an  inch ;  but,  by  mace- 
ration in  hydrochloric  acid,  they  may  be  split,  according  to  Bidder,  into  fibrillsB 
of  no  more  than  l-27,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Besides  exhibiting  these 
longitudinal  strise,  the  surface  of  the  hair  presents  a  series  of  transverse  and 
oblique,  and  sometimes  apparently  spiral  wavy  lines,  arranged  in  a  very  close 
series ;  these  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  slightly-projecting  edges  of 
tiers  of  minute  scales,  like  those  of  the  epidermis,  but  much  smaller ;  which 
invest  the  whole  surface  of  the  hair,  forming  a  sheath  around  its  cortical  part. 
The  Medullary  portion  of  the  Hair  seems  ccmiposed  of  minute  globules,  like 
pigment-granules,  or  drops  of  oil  agglomerated  in  small  lumps,  and  enclosed 
in  a  membrane  which  lines  the  tube  of  cortical  substance ;  along  this  mem- 
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•  [Fig.  110.  [Fig.  111. 


^'^(S 


A  small  portion  of  the  Follicle  of  a  Hair  of  the 
Beard,  with  the  Arteries  supplying  ii — very 
highly  magnified;  1,  its  follicle;  2,  its  palp;  3, 
the  trunk  of  the  hair  without  the  follicle ;  4, 4,  two 
arteries  going  to  the  basa  of  the  follicle ;  5,  S, 
their  distribution;  6,  6,  the  renticulated  tisane  of 
the  fJllicle.] 


The  Root  of  one  of  the  Hairs  of  the  Beard, 
with  its  Pulp  and  Follicle— considerably  magni- 
fied ;  1,  a  small  portion  of  its  trunk ;  2,  the  corti- 
cal substance;  3,  the  medullary;  4,  the  root  of 
the  hair ;  5,  the  bifid  portion  of  the  root,  called  the 
bulb ;  6,  its  excavated  base,  in  which  the  pulp, 
7,  is  inserted ;  8,  a  small  artery;  9,  its  distribution 
to  the  pulp ;  10,  the  membrane  of  the  follicle  of 
the  hair;  11,  its  base  placed  in  the  pulp  of  the 
hair;  12,  the  cuticle  or  epidermis  of  the  follicle, 
which  joins  with  the  bulb  of  the  hair.] 

brane,  distinct  pigment-cells  may  often  be  seen.  In  several  Mammalia,  the 
medullary  substance  is  deficient  at  intervals ;  giving  to  the  hair  a  peculiar 
appearance,  often  very  characteristic  of  the  species. — A  better  notion  of  the 
relations  of  these  substances  may  be  obtained,  by  the  examination  of  the  quill 
of  the  Porcupine,  or  of  the  spine  of  the  Hedgehog,  which  are  nothing  else 
than  Hair  on  a  large  scale.  The  interior  of  these  is  composed  of  a  sort  of 
medulla,  which,  when  examined  with  the  Microscope,  is  found  to  consist  entirely 
of  distinct  cells,  resembling  those  of  the  pith  of  Plants ;  whilst  the  exterior  is 
formed  by  a  cylinder  of  homy  fibres,  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  Human 
hair.— Tne  Chemical  constitution  of  Hair  has  been  already  noticed,  as  being 
the  same  as  that  of  Nails,  Horn,  &c. ;  that  of  the  colouring  matter,  however, 
is  not  precisely  known.  This  substance  is  bleached  by  Chlorine ;  and  its  hue 
seems  in  part  to  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  iron,  which  is  found  in 
larger  proportion  in  dark  than  in  light  hair.  It  is  probably  nearly  related  to 
Hsematosine. 

624.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  active  Growth  of  the  Hair  can  only  take 
place  at  its  base,  where  alone  it  is  in  connection  with  the  vascular  system ;  but 
the  knowledge  of  its  organized  structure  enables  us  to  explain  many  pheno- 
mena which  were  previously  obscure.  Thus,  in  the  disease  termed  Plica  Po- 
lonica,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  Hair,  which  often  occurs  at  a  distance  from 
its  roots ;  this  change  consists  in  the  splitting  of  the  hair  into  fibres,  and  the 
exudation  from  it  of  a  glutinous  substance ;  and  these  two  causes  unite  in 
occasioning  that  peculiar  matting  of  the  hair,  which  has  given  origin  to  the 
name  of  the  disease.  It  is  said  that  bleeding  takes  place,  in  this  disease,  from 
the  stumps  of  hairs  which  are  cut  off  close  to  the  skin ;  and  this  may  be  easily 
credited,  since  the  increased  activity  in  the  formative  power  of  the  cells  of  the 
hair  must  require  an  increase  in  their  supply  of  blood.  It  is  very  easy  to  un- 
derstand, from  the  analogy  of  the  Cellular  Plants  in  which  no  vessels  exist,  how 
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the  fluid  that  is  supplied  to  the  hase  of  the  hair  may  find  its  way  upwards ; — 
and  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  from  the  well-known  fact  of  sudden  change 
of  colour  in  the  Hair  under  the  influence  of  strong  mental  emotions,  that,  even 
in  its  healthy  state,  fluid  secreted  at  the  base  may  be  conveyed  to  its  point. — 
In  regard  to  the  Development  of  Hair,  no  very  satisfactory  account  can  yet  be 
given ;  as  there  are  great  diflerences  of  opimon  amongst  Microscopists  as  to 
the  precise  mode  in  which  it  is  eflected.  The  pulp  unquestionably  consists  of 
an  aggregation  of  nucleated  cells  ;  and  these,  near  the  base  of  the  hair,  undergo 
a  change  of  form,  their  extremities  being  much  prolonged,  whilst  their  diame- 
ter diminishes.  They  now  form  connected  series,  which  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  constitute  what  are  known  as  the  roots  of  the  hair.  By  a  process  of  meta- 
morphosis, which  is  not  yet  properly  understood,  the  outer  cells  of  the  pulp 
become  converted  into  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  cortical  substance,  whilst 
the  inner  ones  form  the  medullary.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  simple  haira^  this 
last  does  not  acquire  its  full  development ;  for  it  presents  no  appearance  of  dis- 
tinct cells,  such  as  those  which  are  seen  in  the  spine  of  the  Porcupine  or 
Hedgehog;  but  looks  like  the  ccnnpressed  contents  of  a  number  of  cells,  which 
have  themselves  disappeared. 

625.  In  several  of  the  CartUagea^  the  Cellular  structure  is  very  obvious, 
whilst  in  others  it  has  undergone  a  transition  to  the  Fibrous.  In  all,  however, 
the  early  sta^e  of  formation  appears  to  be  the  same.  The  structure  originates 
in  Cells,  analogous  to  those  of  which  the  rest  of  the  fabric  is  composed  ;  but 
between  these  (ells  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  hyahne  or  intercellular 
substance  is  deposited ;  and  the  amount  of  this  substance  continues  increasing 
simultaneously  with  the  bulk  of  the  cells.  The  original  cells  are  pushed  far- 
ther and  farther  from  one  anoth^;  but  new  ceUs  arise  between  them,  from 
cytoblasts  which  are  formed  in  the  hyaline  substance.  The  first  cells  frequently 
produce  two  or  more  young  cells  from  their  nuclei ;  and  thus  it  is  very  common 
to  meet  with  groups  of  such  ceUs,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  carti- 
lage-corpuscles.— ^The  varieties  in  the  persistent  Cartilafifes  principally  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  organization  which  subsequently  t^es  place  in  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  if  a  mass  of  Fibres,  analogous  to  those  of  the  fibrous 
membranes  (§  639),  should  originate  in  it,  the  Cartilage  presents  a  more  or  less 
fibrous  aspect ;  in  some  instances  the  Fibrous  structure  is  developed  so  much, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Cells,  that  the  latter  disappear  altogether,  and  the  whole 
structure  becomes  fibrous.  Sometimes  the  fibres  whidi  are  developed  are 
rather  analogous  to  those  of  the  Elastic  tissue  (§  639) ;  these  are  disposed 
around  the  cells,  forming  a  kind  of  network,  in  the  areolae  of  which  they  lie ; 
and  this  kind  of  cartilage  may  be  termed  the  elastic.  The  Cartilages  which 
are  destined  to  become  Bone,  difler  in  structure  from  all  these,  but  have  the 
same  origin ;  and  when  partial  ossific  deposits  take  place  in  old  age,  it  is  almost 
invariably  in  the  Cellular  cartilage  that  tney  occur.  The  cartila^nous  septum 
narium,  the  cartilages  of  the  alse  and  point  of  the  nose,  the  semilunar  cartilage 
of  the  eyelids,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  (with  thp  exception  of  the  epiglottis^, 
the  cartilage  of  the  trachea  and  its  branches,  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  (in  Man], 
and  the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum,  retain  for  the  most  part  their  primi- 
tive cellular  organization.     The  Jibroua  structure  is  seen  in  all  those  Cartilages 
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latter,  the  fibrous  network  disappears  by  degrees  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
concha,  and  the  structure  gradually  passes  into  the  cellular  form.* 

The  substance  that  giv^es  to  the  Cell  alar  Cartilages  their  peculiar  character,  has  re- 
ceived  the  designatiou  of  Chondrin.  It  bears  much  resemblance  to  ordinary  Gelatin,  but 
requires  longer  boiling  in  water  for  its  solution ;  the  solution  fixes  on  cooling,  like  that 
of  gelatin,  and  when  it  becomes  dry  by  evaporation  it  has  the  appearance  of  solid  glue. 
Chondrin  is  not  precipitated,  however,  by  tannic  acid ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  preci* 
pitates  with  acetic  acid,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  protosulphate  of  iron  which  do  nor 
disturb  a  solution  of  Gelatin.  Its  chemical  constitution  chiefly  differs  from  Ihat  of 
Gelatin  in  containing  less  nitrogen  and  more  hydrogen  ;  its  formula  (as  ascertained  by 
analysis  before  boiling)  is  48  c,40  h,6  ir,20  o;  and  it  may  thus  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  1  atom  of  protein,  with  2  additional  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  4  proportionals  of  water. — 
Chondrin  is  not  obtainable,  however,  from  any  of  the  Fibro-cartilages ;  these  yield  gelatin, 
on  boiling,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  tendons.  The  elastic  cartilages,  after  being 
boiled  for  several  days,  yield  a  small  quantity  of  an  extract,  which  does  not  form  a  jelly, 
but  which  has  the  other  chemical  properties  of  Chondrin.  The  cartilage  of  Bone,  before 
ossification,  yields  only  Chondrin ;  aAer  ossification,  however,  it  affords  only  Cielatin ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  even  when  bony  deposits  take  place  in  the  permanent  cartilages, 
the  ossified  portion  contains  ordinary  Gelatin  in  the  place  of  Chondrin.  Many  of  the 
cartilages  naturally  contain  a  large  proportion  of  minerai  matter;  this  is  especially  the 
oase  with  the  costal  cartilages,  fractures  in  which  are  generally  repaired  by  osseous 
substance.  The  ash  left  by  the  calcination  of  these  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  together  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  small  proportion 
of  phosphate :  as  age  advances,  the  phosphate  of  lime  predominates,  and  the  soluble 
compounds  diminish.  The  condition  of  the  skeletons  of  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes  ap* 
pears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  this.  % 

626.  Like  the  tissues  already  described.  Cartilage  (at  least  in  its  simplest 
form)  is  nourished,  without  commg  into  direct  relation  with  the  Blood  through 
the  medium  of  blood-vessels.  From  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Toynbee  it  appears 
that  the  cellular  Cartilages  are  never  penetrated  by  vessels  in  the  healthy 
state,  although  in  certain  diseased  conditions  they  become  distinctly  vascular. 
They  are,  however,  surrounded  by  Blood-vessels ;  which  form  large  ampulla 
or  varicose  dilatations  at  their  edges  or  on  their  surfaces  (Fig.  1 12) :  and  from 
these  the  Cartilages  derive  their  nourishment  by  imbibition  (§  479),  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  frond  of  a  Sea-weed  fthe  structure  of  which  is  ^alike 
cellular)  draws  into  itself  the  requisite  fluid  Irom  the  surrounding  medium. 
When,  however,  the  Cartilages  are  undergoing  Ossification,  large  vessels  are 
seen  in  them ;  and  these  vessels  Remain  even  when  the  Bone  is  fully  formed. 
This  is  well  seen  in  the  long  bones,  towards  their  extremities.  At  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  cartilage  that  is  ultimate- 
ly  to  become  the  Osseous  Epiphysis,  and  that  which  is  to  remain  as  Articular 
Cartilage;  both  are  ahke  cellular;  and  the  vessels  that  supply  them  with 
nutrient  materials  penetrate  no  further  than  their  surfaces.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  however,  when  the  ossification  of  the  epiphysal  cartilage  is  about  to 

Fig.  112. 
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commence,  vessels  are  prolonged  into  it ;  and  a  distinct  line  of  demarkation  is 
seen  betwixt  the  vasctdar  iporiion,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  Bone,  and 
the  non-vascufar  part,  which  is  to  remain  as  Cartilage.  At  this  period,  the 
Articular  Cartilage  is  nourished  by  a  plexus  of  vessels  spread  over  its  free 
surface,  beneath  its  synovial  membrane,  as  weU  as  by  the  vessels  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact  at  its  attached  extremity.  Towards  the  period  of  birth, 
however,  the  sub-synovial  vessels  gradually  recede  from  the  surface  of  the 
articular  cartilage ;  and  at  adult  age  they  have  entirely  left  it,  though  they 
still  form  a  band  which  surrounds  its  margin.  At  the  same  time,  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  its  attached  surface  and  the  subjacent  bone  becomes  more 
distinct,  by  the  formation  of  a  thin  lamella  at  the  surface  of  the  latter;  which 
covers  the  subjacent  cancelli,  and  is  of  extremely  solid  texture,  not  containing 
any  perceptible  foramina  through  which  vessels  could  pass.  The  vessels  of 
the  cancelli,  however,  are  very  large ;  and  have  the  same  dilated  or  varicose 
character  with  those  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  cover  the  surface  of  the  car- 
tilage. It  appears  that  the  Articular  Cartilage  is  gradually  becoming  ossified 
throufirh  the  whole  of  life ;  in  old  age  it  is  somethnes  almost  completely  con- 
verted into  Bone.  From  Mr.  Toynbee's  researches  it  further  appears,  that 
the  Fibrous  cartilages  are  somewhat  vascular ;  but  that  the  vessels  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  cellular  portions,  where  such  exist.  No  vessels  can  be  traced 
(according  to  Mr.  T.)  into  the  substance  of  the  true  Cornea;  which,  contrary 
to  the  statement  of  MuUer,  is  a  cellular  rather  than  a  fibrous  cartilage.  The 
cells  are  not  so  numerous  as  are  those  of  the  articular  cartilages ;  and  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  bright  fibres,  laxly  connected  together  so  as  to  re- 
semble areolar  tissue.  Two  sets  of  vessels,  a  superficial  and  a  deep-seated, 
surround  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  arteries  of  the  former  are  prolonged 
for  a  short  distance  upon  the  Conjunctival  membrane,  which  forms  the  outer 
lamina  of  the  cornea ;  but  they  terminate  in  veins  at  from  i  to  i  a  line  from 
its  margin.  The  deep-seated  vessels  belong  to  the  Cornea  proper ;  but  they 
do  not  enter  it,  the  arteries  terminating  in  veins  just  where  the  tissue  of  the 
Sclerotic  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the  Cornea.  In  diseased  conditions 
of  the  Cornea  (as  of  the  articular  cartilages),  both  sets  of  vessels  extend  them- 
selves through  it ;  the  superficial  not  unfrequently  form  a  dark  band  of  con- 
siderable breadth  round  its  margin ;  whilst  the  deep-seated  are  prolonged  into 
its  entire  substance.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  vessels  in  the  healthy 
condition  of  this  structure,  incised  wounds  commonly  heal  very  readily,  as  is 
well  seen  after  the  operation  of  extraction  of  Cataract ;  but  the  foregoing  de-. 
tails  make  evident  the  importance  of  not  carrying  the  incision  further  round 
than  is  necessary ;  since  the  corneal  tissue  should  not  be  cut  ofl[*fr<Mn  the  sup- 
ply of  nourishment  aflTorded  by  the  vessels  in  its  inunediate  proximity. 

627.  In  connection  with  the  cornea,  it  is  natural  to  allude  to  the  Crystalline 
lens  and  Vitreous  hiunour,  which  have  a  structure  essentially  the  same.  The 
structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  has  long  been  known  to  be  fibrous ;  and  Sir 
D,  Brewster  has  shown,  by  the  aid  of  polarized  light,  the  very  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  fibres  are  arranged.*  They  are  united  into  laminae,  by 
means  of  numerous  teeth  or  sinuosities  at  their  edges,  which  lock  into  one 
another.  That  these  fibres  originate  in  cells,  has  been  clearly  ascertained ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis  has  been  diflferently  stated  by  two  eminent 
observers,  Schwann  and  Barry.  By  the  former,  the  fibres  are  considered  to  be 
prolonged  ceUs :  whilst  the  latter  regards  them  as  rather  formed  upon  the  plan 
of  the  tubes  of  muscular  fibre  (§  642J,  several  cells  coalescing  into  one ;  in  this 
he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  wno  states  that  he  has  frequently  seen  the 
fibres,  towards  the  margin  of  the  lens,  made  up  of  such  cells.    After  it  is  fully 

*  Philosophical  TransactioDS,  1883. 
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formed,  however,  it  is  not  penneated  by  blood-vessels ;  these  being  confined 
to  the  capsule.  During  the  early  part  of  foetal  li&,  and  in  inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  this  membrane,  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  Capsule 
are  distinctly  vascular ;  but  at  a  later  period,  according  to  Mr.  Toynbee,  the 
posterior  half  only  of  the  capsule  has  vessels  distributed  over  its  surfisu^e ;  and 
these  are  derived  from  the  Arteria  Centralis  Retinae.  From  optical  experi- 
ments which  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  this  circumstance,  he  infers  that 
"  objects  (radiating  lines  for  instance),  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  (tf  the 
crystalline  lens,  produce  an  indistinctness  in  the  image  which  is  formed  upon 
the  retina ;  whereas,  when  these  Unes  exist  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  the  image  is  clear."  The  substance  of  the  Lens  contains  about  42  per 
cent,  of  animal  matter,  with  58  parts  of  water.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  former 
may  be  dissolved  in  cold  water  by  trituration ;  the  solution  is  coagulated  by 
heat,  and  forms  a  granular  but  not  coherent  mass ;  alcohol  and  acids  produce 
the  same  eflect.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Lens  chiefly  consists  of  albumen 
in  its  soluble  form ;  and  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  cavities 
of  the  ceDs,  as  it  is  in  those  of  the  vitreous  humour.  From  the  latest  analyses, 
i^  appears  that  the  substance  of  the  lens  corresponds  most  with  that  modifi- 
cation of  albumen  which  forms  the  Globulin  of  the  blood  (§  573). — In  the 
Vitreous  humour  we  have  an  example  of  a  very  loose  form  of  cellular  tissue, 
strongly  resembling  that  which  constitutes  the  entire  structure  of  Acalephs 
(Jelly-nsh).  That  the  Cells  composing  it  have  no  open  communication  with 
each  other,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  general  enveloping  mem- 
brane is  punctured  in  several  places,  it  is  long  before  the  contained  fluid 
entirely  drains  away.  This  fluid  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Aqueous  humour ; 
being  little  else  than  Water,  holding  a  small  quantity  of  Albumen  and  Saline 
water  in  solution.  From  Mr.  Toynbee's  inquiries,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
vessels  which  pass  through  the  Vitreous  humour  do  not  send  branches  into  its 
substance ;  but  that  it  is  nourished  by  the  vessels  which  are  minutely  dis- 
tributed upon  its  general  envelop.  The  Ciliary  processes  of  the  Choroid 
membrane  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  large,  plexiform  vessels,  which 
allow  a  great  quantity  Of  blood  to  circulate  through  them ;  and  these  have 
probably  an  important  share  in  the  nutrition  of  the  Vitreous  body. 

628.  In  all  the  tissues  hitherto  described,  the  structure  retains,  more  or  less 
completely,  its  ori^nal  Cellular  character ;  and  it  is  nourished  by  fluid  supplied 
to  it,  not  by  vessek  permeating  its  own  substance,  but  by  those  of  the  nearest 
vascular  part,  with  which,  therefore,  its  sutface  only  can  come  into  relation. 
In  some  of  these  tissues,  especially  the  Epidermic,  the  parts  once  formed 
would  seem  to  undergo  little  or  no  subsequent  vital  change,  but  gradually  lose 
their  connection  with  the  living  structure,  and  are  at  tet  thrown  off*  and  re- 
placed by  newly-formed  parts.  In  these,  a  constant  reproduction  is  taking 
place ;  and  such  tissues,  when  accidentally  destroyed,  are  rapidly  regenerated. 
This  is  readily  understood,  when  their  very  close  proximity  with  an  extremely 
vascular  membrane  is  considered ;  the  exudation  from  it  speedily  takes  the 
form  of  a  layer  of  cells,  and  new  ones  are  produced  below,  until  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  Cuticle  or  Epithelium  is  renewed.  The  Epidermoid  tissues 
are  placed,  by  their  peculiar  functions,  in  the  very  circumstances  which  render 
such  a  regenerating  power  necessary :  in  Cartilage,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  required,  and  does  not  exist.  The  functions  of  Cartilage  are  purely 
mechanical ;  the  consolidation  of  its  texture  by  internal  deposit  renders  it  little 
disposed  to  change  by  spontaneous  decay ;  and  it  is  protected  by  its  toughness 
and  elasticity  from  those  injuries  to  which  softer  or  more  brittle  tissues  are 
liable.  These  very  circumstances,  however,  interfere  with  the  activity  of  its 
nutrition.  Cells  which  are  choked  up  with  interior  deposit  do  not  readily 
transmit  fluid :  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  interstitial  change  can  take  place  in 
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the  interior  of  a  permanent  Cartilage  (except  when  it  has  become  vascular  by 
disease,  or  undergoes  ossification^,  through  the  whole  of  life ;  and  there  seems 
ground  to  believe  that,  when  it  nas  been  injured  by  disease  or  accident,  the 
loss  of  substance  is  not  repaired  by  real  cartilaginous  tissue. — On  the  other 
hand,  the  softer  tissues  of 4  the  Eye  are  capable  of  complete  regeneration. 
Every  oculist  is  aware  that  a  great  loss  of  Vitreous  humour  may  take  place  with- 
out permanent  injury ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  even  the  Crystalline  lens  may 
be  completely  regenerated,  after  it  has  been  entirely  removed  by  extraction. 

629.  Proceeding  now  to  the  Vascular  tissues,  in  which  the  processes  of 
interstitial  absorption  and  renewal  are  continually  taking  place,  we  commence 
with  Baney  as  the  one  which  has  the  most  evident  relations  to  those  already 
described.  All  true  Bony  structure*  is  formed  upon  a  basis  of  Cartilage ;  but 
upon  the  mode  of  transformation  of  one  tissue  into  the  other,  additional  infor- 
mation is  still  much  required.  We  shall  first  Jnquire  into  the  characteristic 
structure  of  Bone,  and  then  into  its  origin.  Wnen  examined  with  the  naked 
eye,  it  is  seen  that  the  bone  possesses,  in  some  degree,  a  laminated  texture ;  in 
the  long  bones,  the  external  and  internal  laminsB  are  arranged  concentrically 
around  the  medullary  canal ;  and  in  the  flat  bones,  they  are  parallel  to  the 
surface.  Towards  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  and  between  the  external 
plates  of  the  flat  bones,  are  a  number  of  canceUi,  or  small  hollows  bounded  by 
very  thin  plates  of  bone  ;  these  communicate  with  the  medullary  canal  where 
it  exists ;  having,  like  it,  an  extremely  vascular  lining  membrane ;  and  their 
cavities  being  fuled  with  a  peculiar  adipose  matter.    The  hard  substance  of 


The  minnte  stroctore  of  Bone,  drawn  with  the  microscope  from  nature,  by  Bagg— magnified  900  diame- 
ters; 1,  one  of  the  Haversian  canals  sorroonded  by  iu  concentric  lameUaB;  the  corpuscles  are  seen 
between  the  lamells;  but  the  converging  tnbuli  are  omitted;  2,  an  Hayersian  canal  with  its  concentric 
lamelte,  Pnrkinjean  corpuscles  and  converging  mbuli ;  3,  the  area  of  one  of  the  canals;  4, 4,  direction  of 
the  lamelliB  of  the  great  medullary  canal.  Between  the  lamellse,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  several 
very  long  coipuselea  with  their  tubuli  are  seen.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  outlines  of  three  other 
canals  are  given,  in  order  to  show  their  form  and  mode  of  arrangement  in  the  entire  bone.  (After  Wilson.) 
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the  bone  also  is  traversed  by  canals,  on  which  the  name  of  Hayeraia]:!  has  been 
bestowed,  after  their  discoverer ;  these  canals  run  for  the  most  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  laminffi ;  but  they  have  many  tmnsverse  communications,  both  with 
each  other  and  with  the  medullary  cavity,  so  that  they  form  a  complete  network, 
which  is  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  highly^yascular  membrane  of  the 
latter.  When  a  thin  transverse  section  of  a  long  bone  is  made,  and  is  highly 
magnified,  it  is  seen  that  the  bony  matter  of  the  greater  part  of  its  thickness  is 
arranged  in  concentric  circles  |X)und  the  orifices  of  the  canals ;  these  circles  are 
marked  by  a  series  of  stellated  points  ;  ^nd  when  the  latter  are  magnified  still 
more  highly,  it  is  seen  that  they  ^e  cavities  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  seems 
characteristic  of  Bone.  Thev  are  usually  oval  or  lenticular  in  form ;  and  are 
so  placed  that  OQa  of  their  Wgest  surfaces  is  turned  from,  and  the  other  to- 
wards, the  Haversian  canal.  Their  long  diameter  is  commonly  from  1-lMOOih 
to  l-:1600th  of  ap  inc)i ;  their  shor^  diameter  about  one-third,  and  their  thick- 
ness about  one-sixth  of  their  length,  From  all  parts  of  these  cavities,  but 
especially  from  their  two  krffest  surfaces,  proceed  a  Imrge  number  of  minute 
tubuli,  which  traverse  the  suDstance  of  (he  bone,  and  communicate  irregularly 
with  one  another,    Tbeir  directipn,  however,  ppasease^  n  certain  degree  of 

[Fig.  1^5. 


^-^^ 


Traniyerse  section  of  the  compact  tisitte 
of  a  long  Bone ;  showing  1,  the  periosteal 
layer ;  2,  the  medullary  layer,  and  the  inter- 
mediate Haversian  systems  of  lameliee,  each 
perforated  by  an  Haversian  canaL  Mag- 
nified about  15  diameters.] 


Transverse  section  of  the  compact  tiitae  of  a  Tibia 
from  an  aged  subject,  treated  with  acid;  showing  the 
appearance  of  lamellte  surrounding  the  Haversian  ca- 
nals. Portions  of  several  systems  of  lamellsE;  are  seen. 
The  appearance  of  the  lacunn,  when  their  pores  are 
filled  with  fluid,  is  also  seen,  as  well  as  the  radiation  fitn 
the  canals  which  then  remains.    From  Mr.  Tomes.] 

determinateness ;  for  those  jjassing  off  from  the  inner  surface  converge  towards 
the  Haversian  canal ;  whilst  those  passing  off  from  the  surface  diverge  in  the 
contrary  direction,  so  as  to  meet  and  inosculate  with  those  proceeding  inwards 
from  the  cavities  of  the  next  annuhis.  In  this  manner,  a  communication  is 
kept  up  between  the  Haversian  canal,  and  the  most  external  of  its  concentric 
lamelke  of  bone,— or  between  the  great  medullary  cavity,  and  the  most  distant 
of  the  lamellae  which  are  concentric  with  it.  It  is  ijot  to  be  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  blood  caix  be  conveyed  by  these  tubuli,  their  s^ze  being  far  too  small ; 
the  4iai^eter  of  each  canal  at  its  largest  part,  is  estimated  at  from  1-14/XMkh 
to  l-20,000th  of  an  inch,  whilst  that  of  the  smaller  branches  is  from  l-40,000th 
to  l-00,(X)Oth  of  ^n  inch.  It  may  be  surmised,  however,  th9,t  they  may  convey 
matter  poured  forth  by  the  blood-vessels,  which  myay  serve  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  bone-substance.  We  know  that,  in  young  animals,  this  substance  is  con  • 
tinually  undergoing  increase  and  renewal ;  and  even  in  adults  some  interstitial 
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change  appears  to  be  constantly  taking  place, — 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Bone- 
producing  apparatus  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  against 
the  time  when  its  actions  may  be  needed,  to  repair 
the  effects  of  injury  or  disease.  Although  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  sent  to  Bone,  the  vessels  do  not 

Senetrate  its  minute  parts ;  being  confined  to  the 
[edullary  cavity,  and  to  the  Haversian  canals  and 
Cancelli  which  are  prolongations  of  it.  Hence,  as 
the  density  of  Bone  does  not  allow  fluid  to  transude 
its  substance  in  the  manner  of  Cartilage,  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  channel  of  nutritive  matter  is  easily 
to  be  understood.— It  may  be  desirable  to  mention 
that  the  cavities  and  tubuli  have  been  supposed, 
on  account  of  the  black  appearance  they  exhibit 
under  the  microscope,  to  be  filled  with  opaque 
matter ;  but  this  appearance  is  common  to  all  ca- 
vities excavated  in  a  hiffhly-refracting  substance 
(being  shown  by  a  bubble  of  air  in  Water),  and 
ceases  when  a  very  thin  section  is  examined,  espe- 
cially if  it  have  been  placed  in  Canada  Balsam. 
In  the  bones  of  Mummies,  they  are  found  to  be 
filled  with  a  waxen  material;  by  which  their  power 
of  imbibing  fluid  substances  is  clearly  proved.* — 
The  uhimate  substance  of  Bone  appears  to  be 
usuaUy  granular ;  the  granules  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Tomest  to  be  often  very  distinctly  visible,  without  any  artificial  preparation, 
in  the  substance  of  the  delicate  spicula  of  the  cancelli,  when  viewed  with  a 
high  power ;  and  to  be  made  very  evident  by  prolonged  boih'ng  in  a  Papin's 
digester.  They  vary  in  size  from  l-6000th  to  l-14,000th  of  an  inch ;  their 
shape  is  oval  or  oblong,  often  angular ;  and  they  cohere  firmly  together,  pos- 
sibly by  the  medium  of  some  second  substance.  A  somewhat  fibrous  structure, 
however,  resembling  that  of  the  second  class  of  Cartilages,  sometimes  presents 
itself;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  Cartilages  ossified  late  in  life,  as  those 
of  the  ribs,  larynx,  &c. 

630.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  Bone  is  produced  from  Cartilage,  great 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed :  and 
the  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  yet  by 
any  means  thoroughly  elucidated.  By 
some  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  cor- 
puscles or  cells  of  Cartilage  become  the 
stellate  cavities  of  bone;  and  that  the 
intercellular  substance  of  the  one  remains 
in  the  other;  although  consolidated  by 
the  deposit  of  mineral  matter,  A  careful 
examination  of  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion, however,  makes  it  appear  that,  in 
Cartilage  which  is  undergoing  ossifica- 
tion, the  cells  are  arranged  in  linear  series 


Havenian  eanali,  seen  on  a  lon- 
gitudinal Motion  of  the  compact  tis- 
sue of  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  long 
bones;  1,  arterial  canal ;  8,  Tenons 
canal;  3,  dilatation  of  another  Te* 
noQS  canal.] 


[Fig.  117. 
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Vertical  section  of  Cartila^  near  the  lurface  of  oatifi- 
cation;  1,  ordinary  appearance  of  the  temporary  cartilage ; 
1',  portion  of  the  same  more  highly  magnified ;  2,  the  cells 
beginning  to  assome  the  linear  direction;  2',  portion  more 
magnified ;  opposite  3,  the  ossification  is  extending  in  the 
intercellular  spaces,  and  the  rows  of  cells  are  seen  resting 
in  the  cavities  so  formed,  the  nuclei  being  more  separated 
than  above ;  3',  portion  of  the  same  more  highly  magnified. 
—From  a  new-bom  rabbit  which  had  been  preserved  in 
spirit] 


which  these  rows  of  cells  are  se- 
parated, ossific  matter  is  at  the 
same  time  deposited ;  and  when 
the  spaces  communicate  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  network 
receiving  blood-vessels,  this  pro- 
cess takes  place  with  greater  ra- 
pidity. It  is  then  observed  that 
few  of  the  original  cells  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  cavities ;  which  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  a  Quantity  of 
new  substance  resemoling  the 
formative  blastema,  from  which 
all  the  tissues  are  evolved.  The 
original  cells  appear  to  have  be- 
come flattened  against  the  walls 
of  the  cavity ;  and  to  have  coa- 
lesced into  the  osseous  lamellse, 
which  are  gradually  formed  con- 
centrically within  it.  In  these 
lamellae  are  included  the  nuclei 
of  the  cells;  which  are  at  first 
granular,  but  which  subsequently 
remain  as  hollows  in  the  osseous « 
deposit ;  and  from  these,  the  mi- 
nute tubuli  afterwards'shoot  out.* 

[The  nucleated  cells  of  temporary 
cartilage  are  small,  and  preuj  uni- 
formly scattered  throagh  a  sparing, 
homogeneous  intercellular  substance. 
The  nuclei  are  granular,  and  large 
compared  with  the  cells,  which  are 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
substance  principally  by  their  trans- 
parency around  each  nucleus  (Fig. 
118,  1,  1'.) 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  ossi- 
fication, (for  example,  in  one  of  the 
long  bones,)  a  singular  change  is  ob- 
served. The  cells  are  seen  to  be  gra- 
dually arranging  themselves  in  linear 
series,  which  run  down,  as  it  were, 
towards  the  ossifying  surface.  The 
appearance  they  present  on  a  vertical 
section  is  represented  in  Fig.  1 18.  At 
first  their  aggregation  is  irregular, 
and  the  series  small  (2, 2');  but,  nearer 
to  the  surface  of  ossification,  they  form 
rows  of  twenty  or  thirty.   These  rows 
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cops  are  of  course  converted  into  closed  areolae  of  bone,  the  walls  of  which  are  lamelli- 
form,  and  at  first  extremely  thin. 

Immediately  upon  the  ossifying  surface,  the  nuclei,  t^hich  were  before  closely  com- 
pressed, separate  considerably  from  one  another  by  the  increase  of  material  within  the 
cells.  The  nuclei  likewise  oAen  enlarge  and  become  more  transparent;  a  condition 
first  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Tomes.  The  changes  now  enumerated  may  be  conve- 
niently considered  to  constitute  the  fir%i  stage  of  the  process,  which  extends  only  to  the 
ossification  of  the  intercellular  substance.  In  this  stage  there  are  no  blood-vessels 
directly  concerned. 

The  areolae  or  minute  eaneelK^  when  first  formed,  contain  only  the  rows  of  cells  which 
they  have  enclosed.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  when  the  cartilage  is  torn  from  the  bone,  it 
usually  carries  with  it  one  or  two  layers  of  these  cancelli,  or  a  little  more  than  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  118.  If  the  specimen  be  examined  deeper  in  the  bone,  even  at  a  depth  of 
-jJ^th  or  ^th  of  an  inch,  other  appearances  are  met  with.  The  lamella?  of  boii«  enclosing 
the  cancelli  are  no  longer  simply  homogeneous  or  finely  granular  in  texture,  but  have 
acquired  more  the  aspect  of  perfect  bone.  They  are  also  thicker,  and  include  in  their 
substance  elongated  oval  spaces,  which,  excepting  that  they  are  of  a  roughly  granular 
nature,  exactly  resemble  the  lacuna  of  bone  already  described.  They  are  evidently  the 
nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  temporary  cartilage.  They  are  scattered  at  pretty  uniform  dis- 
tances apart,  and  they  all  follow  the  direction  of  the  lamellae  to  which  they  belong.  The 
curvilinear  outline  of  their  now  ossified  cells  can  often  be  partially  discerned. 

Within  the  cancelli,  only  a  few  cells  can  be  detected,  these  cavities  being  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  a  quantity  of  newsubstance,  consisting  of  granules,  and  resembling  a  formative 
blastema  or  basis,  like  that  out  of  which  all  the  tissues  are  evolved.  The  cells  that  are 
met  with  are  in  apposition  with  the  wall ;  and  sometimes  one  of  them  seems  half  ossified, 
and  its  nucleus  about  to  become  a  lacuna.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  have  now  always 
the  same  direction  as  the  neighbouring  lacunae. 

It  hence  appears  that,  aAer  the  ossification  of  the  intercellular  substance,  the  rows  of 
Canilage-cells  arrange  themselves  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  newly-formed  cancelli,  and 
become  ossified,  with  the  exception  of  their  nuclei,  which  remain  granular,  and  subse- 
quently form  the  lacunse  of  bone ;  and  that  a  new  substance,  or  blastema,  appears  within 
the  cancelli,  from  which,  probably,  vessels  are  developed,  and  the  future  steps  in  the 
growth  of  the  bone  proceed. 

The  cancelli  when  first  formed  are  closed  cavities.  At  a  subsequent  period  they  ap- 
pear to  communicate,  and  thus  to  form  the  cancelli  and  Haversian  canals  of  perfect 
bone;  a  complete  network  of  blood-vessels  becoming  developed  within  them  at  the  same 
time. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  ossification  seems  to  consist  essentially  of  a  slow  repeti- 
tion, on  the  entire  vascular  surface  of  the  bone,  of  that  process  which  has  been  now 
briefly  described.  It  is  probable  that  new  cartilage-cells  are  developed  on  that  surface, 
and  become  ossified  in  successive  layers,  their  nuclei  remaining  to  form  the  lacunse,  the 
uniform  dispersion  of  which  through  bone  is  thus  explained.  The  cause  of  the  lamma- 
tion  of  bone,  parallel  to  its  vascular  surface,  is  also  thus  illustrated. 

The  first  appearance  of  pores  is  in  the  form  of  irregularities  in  the  margin  of  the  la^ 
cnnse.  These  increase  witn  the  consolidation  of  the  tissue,  and  are  con  verted  into  branch- 
ing tubules  which  communicate  with  those  adjacent.  These  pores  must  consequently 
be  formed  in  the  ossified  substance  of  the  cartilage-cells.  In  our  account  of  the  lacunee 
of  perfect  bone  it  was  mentioned  that,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  contiguous  Haversian 
systems  do  not  communicate  across  the  narrow  interval  that  separates  the  Haversian 
rods ;  this  interval  having,  in  fact,  no  pores.  It  results  from  what  has  just  been  said  of 
the  mode  of  deposition  of  new  layers,  that  the  primary  osseous  net-work,  formed  in  the 
intercellular  substance  of  the  temporary  cartilage,  must  come  to  constitute  the  substance 
intervening  between  the  Haversian  rods,  the  non-porosity  of  which  is  thus  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  facilitv  with  which  the  rods  themselves  may  be  made  to 
separate  from  one  another.  As  for  the  lacunae,  their  originally  granular  interior  seems 
to  be  gradually  removed,  so  that  they  become  vacuities  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  nutritious  fluids  through  the  compact  materials  of  the  perfect  bone.*— M.  C] 

When  the  Calcareous  matter  of  Bone  has  been  dissolved  away  by  the  action  of  an 
acid,  the  Animal  substance  which  remains  is  almost  entirely  dissolved  by  a  short  boiling 
in  water ;  yielding  to  it  a  large  quantity  of  Gelatin.  This,  indeed,  may  be  obtained,  by 
long  boiling  under  pressure,  from  previously  unaltered  Bone;  and  the  calcareous  matter 
is  then  left  almost  pure.  The  lime  of  bones  is,  fur  the  most  part,  in  the  state  of  Phos- 
phate, especially  among  the  higher  animals ;  it  is  curious,  however,  that  in  callus  and 
exostosis,  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Carbonate  of  lime  than  in  the  sound  bone ; 


•  [Tomes  in  Todd  and  Bowman,  p.  117. 
41* 
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Id  which  respect  these  formations  correspond  with  the  bones  of  the  lower  animals :  bat 
in  caries,  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  is  much  smaller  than  usuaU  The  proportion  of 
the  earthy  constituents  of  bones,  to  their  organized  basis,  varies  much  in  different  paryt 
of  the  skeleton,  and  at  different  ages.  Thus  when  the  scapula  contains  54  per  cent  of 
bone-earth,  the  temporal  bone  contains  63^  per  cent.  According  to  Schreger,*  in  the 
bones  of  a  child,  the  earthy  matter  constitutes  one-half;  in  those  of  an  adult  it  amounts 
to  four-fi(\hs,  and  in  those  of  an  old  person  to  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  mass;  this  is 
probably  too  high  an  estimate,  but  it  expresses  sufficiently  well  the  comparative  state  of 
the  bones  at  different  period8.f  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and 
careful  analyses  of  Bone,  by  Marchand  and  Lehmann:  those  of  the  former  were  made 
on  the  thigh-bones ;  and  those  of  the  latter  on  the  long  bones  of  the  arm  and  leg. 

i  Cartilage  insoluble  in  h.  cl. 
Organic  matter  < soluble 

f  Vessels 
Phosphate  of  lime  -  .  - 

Fluate  of  lime     .... 
Carbonate  of  lime  ... 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia  - 
Soda       ..... 
Hydrochlorate  of  Soda    .  .  • 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  and  loss, 

100-00     •    100-00 

The  composition  of  the  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  bones  is  peculiar;  8  proportions  of  the 
base  being  united  with  3  of  the  acid.  According  to  Pror.  Graham,^  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  compound  of  two  tribasic  phosphates :  namely,  ^  Ca  O.  H  O,  P  O^  +  ^  (^  ^^  Of  ^ 
O^) ;  with  the  addition  of  an  atom  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  by  calcination.  It  appears 
to  be  united  with  the  animal  basis,  as  a  definite  chemical  compound.  The  presence  of 
Fluoride  of  Calcium  in  bones  has  been  denied ;  according  to  the  recent  inquiries  of  Dr. 
O.  O.  Ree8§  and  M.  Gerardin,|  it  does  not  exist  in  recmi  U>nes ;  but  is  found  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  in  those  which  have  become  fossili2ed,-!-having  probably  been  intro- 
duced by  infiltration  from  without.  If  this  be  true,  its  presence  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  that  the  bone  is  really  fossilized. 

631.  The  Growth  of  Bone  takes  place,  not  merely  by  the  addition  of  new  • 
matter  to  its  surface  and  extremities,  but  also  by  a  proper  interstitial  change, 
like  that  which  takes  place  in  the  softer  tissues.  In  this  respect,  its  nutrition 
differs  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the  skeletons  of  Invertebrated  animals; 
for  these,  whether  external  or  internal,  grow  only  by  additions  to  their  surface. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  which  takes  place  during  the  growth  of 
long  Bones,  is  the  formation  of  the  central  medullary  canal.  In  early  life,  the 
internal  cancelli  are  small,  and  the  medullary  canal  does  not  exist ;  but  the 
cahcelli  gradually  enlarge,  and  those  within  the  shaft  coalesce  with  each  other, 
until  a  continuous  tube  is  formed,  around  which  the  cancelli  are  very  large, 
open,  and  irregular.  During  this  process,  the  shaft  itself  undergoes  a  great 
increase  in  its  diameter, — ^the  bony  shell  being,  as  it  were,  pushed  outwards,  so 
as  to  form  a  larger  circle  than  previously;  and  this  can  be  scarcely  due  to  any 
thing  else  than  interstitial  deposit.  But  the  increase  of  long  bones  in  length 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  progressive  addition  of  ossific  matter  at  their  extremities, 
by  the  transformation  of  the  Cartilage  which  covers  them.  And  their  increase 
in  diameter^subsecjuently  to  the  formation  of  the  medullary  canal,  is  for  the 
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ages«— -accounting  for  the  yariations  in  the  itipidity  of  its  nutrition  and  repara- 
tion,— is  well  displayed  by  the  effects  of  Madder.  When  animals  are  fed 
with  this  substance,  it  is  found  that  their  bones  become  tinged  with  it,  on 
account  of  the  affinity  of  the  colouring  principle  for  phosphate  of  lime.  In  a 
very  young  animal,  a  single  day  suffices  to  colour  th^  entire  skeleton; — for  in 
these  there  is  no  osseous  material  far  from  the  vascular  surface :»— when  sec-  . 
tions  are  made,  however,  of  the  bones  thus  tinged,  it  is  found  that  the  colour 
is  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Haversian  canals,  each  of 
which  is  encircled  by  a  crimson  ring.  In  full-grown  animals,  the  bones  are 
very  slowly  tinged,  because  the  osseous  texture  is  much  more  consolidated 
and  less  permeable  to  fluids  than  in  earlier  life ;  and  because,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  new  lamellae,  the  outer  ones  are  pushed  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  Haversian  canals. 

632.  The  Regeneration  of  Bone,  afler  loss  of  its  substance  by  disease  or 
injury,  takes  place  more  completely  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  tissue, 
except  the  Areolar  (§  638).  This  is  partly  due  to  its  high  degree  of  vascu- 
larity, and  partly  to  the  simplicity  of  its  structure.  When  we  consider  the 
great  importance  of  the  mechanical  support  afforded  by  Bone,  in  every  func- 
tion of  the  bo#y,  and  the  necessity  for  an  entire  reparation  before  that  support 
can  be  obtained,  we  perceive  that  no  half-measures  (such  as  are  adopted  in 
the  repair  of  muscles,  ligaments,  &c.,)  would  here  suffice.  The  ordinary 
nutrition  of  Bone  takes  place  through  the  vessels  of  the  Periosteimi  and  those 
of  the  Medullary  membrane,  from  both  of  which  sets  the  branches  are  given 
off  that  traverse  the  Haversian  canals :  the  outer  layers,  however,  are  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  Periosteum,  and  the  inner  from  the  Medullary  membrane ; 
so  that,  when  the  external  membrane  is  destroyed,  the  outer  layers  die,  whilst 
the  inner  layers  suffer  no  interruption  of  their  supply  of  nutriment  received 
through  the  lining  membrane.  In  the  disease  termed  Necrosis,  it  is  seldom 
(if  ever)  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  loses  its  vitality;  either  the 
outer  or  the  inner  layers  suffer;  and  whichever  part  remains  alive,  it  becomes 
increased  in  thickness  by  Inflammation,  and  by  the  succeeding  processes. 
Plastic  lymph  is  thrown  out  in  layers ;  this  becomes  organized,  converted  into 
Cartilage,  and  finally  into  Bone.  When  a  bone  is  fractured,  the  same  kind 
of  process  takes  place.  Organizable  lymph  is  effused,  not  only  from  the  ves- 
sels of  the  bone  and  its  membranes,  but  from  those  of  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures ;  this  gradually  becomes  vascular,  and  in  time  assumes  a  cartilaginiform 
appearance,  although  its  structure  is  probably  not  exactly  the  same  with  that 
of  ordinary  cartilage.  Ossification  usually  commences  at  the  extremities  of 
the  fractured  bone ;  and,  if  these  be  near  each  other,  they  are  soon  united  by 
Callus.  If  they  be  distant,  however,  their  union  is  a  very  gradual  process. 
It  is  not  true  (as  maintained  by  some)  that  ossification  takes  place  onh/  in  the 
parts  where  tne  new  substance  is  connected  with  old  bone.  Mr.  (julliver* 
has  remarked  that,  when  the  broken  portions  of  bone  form  an  angle,  there  is 
quite  a  distinct  centre  of  ogpification,  commencing  in  the  soft  parts  that  lie 
between  the^  sides  of  the  angle.  This  new  bone,  being  a  provision  to  meet 
the  exigences  of  an  irregular  case,  is  termed  by  Mr.  G.  the  accidental  callus  $ 
it  forms  a  support  between  the  fragments,  in  a  situation  which  is  exactly  that 
of  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage.  Though  for  soite  time  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  old  bone,  it  soon  becomes  united  to  the  regular  callus.  A 
deposit  of  osseous  matter  also  takes  place  occasionally  on  the  interior  of  the 
Periosteum,  when  this  has  been  separated  from  the  bone  by  necrosis  of  the 
latter,  and  by  the  collection  of  fluid  between  them ;  whether  this  be  true  Bone, 
however,  has  not  been  ascertained.     It  is  quite  certain  that  in  this,  as  in  other*^ 

*  Gerber's  Anatomyi  p.  13,  note  ;  and  Edinb.  Med.  &  Sarg.  JoarDal,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  318. 
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cases,  the  production  of  the  new  structure  takes  place  most  readily  in  the  parts 
that  are  in  apposition  with  the  old ;  hut  we  are  not  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  presence  of  the  latter  is  essential.  The  difierent  memhranous  structures 
belonging  to  the  Bone  contribute  to  its  regeneration ;  probably  in  proportion 
to  their  vascularity.  The  Bone  does  not  recoYer  its  perfect  structure  for  a 
long  period  after  the  Callus  has  become  firm ;  the  latter  at  first  commonly  fills 
up  the  medullary  canal;  but  after  a  time,  cancelli  are  formed  in  it  by  intersti- 
tial absorption,  and  the  canal  becomes  again  continuous  by  their  coalescence, 
as  in  the  first  growth  of  the  Bone.* 

633.  The  Tttth  are  nearly  allied  to  Bone  in  structure ;  and  in  some  of  the 
lower  Vertebrata,  there  is  no  separation  between  the  Bone  of  the  jaw,  and  the 
Teeth  projecting  from  it.  In  Man  and  the  higher  animals,  however,  there  is 
an  obvious  difference  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their  mode  of  develop- 
ment. These  subjects  have  \BXe\j  received  much  attention ;  and  the  practical 
importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  them  renders  it  desirable  that  they  should 
be  here  treated  somewhat  fidly. — ^The  Teeth  of  Man,  and  of  most  of  the  higher 
animals,  are  composed  of  three  very  difierent  substances ;  Dentine  or  Ivory, 
Enamel,  and  Cementum  or  Crusta  Fetrosa.  These  are  disposed  in  various 
methods,  according  to  the  purpose  which  the  Tooth  is  to  serve :  in  Man,  the 
whole  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  covered  with  Enamel ;  its  root  or  fang  is 
covered  with  Crusta  Petrosa ;  whilst  the  substance  or  body  of  the  tooth  is  com- 
posed (rf  Dentine.  In  the  molar  Teeth  of  many  Herbivorous  animals,  however, 
the  Enamel  and  Cementum  form  vertical  plates,  which  alternate  with  plates  of 
Dentine,  and  present  their  edges  at  the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth ;  and  the 


[Fig.  119. 


[Tip  180. 


A  view  of  an  Incitor  and  of  a  Molar  Tooth, 
given  by  a  longitudinal  section,  and  showing  that 
Uie  enamel  is  striated  and  that  the  strise  are  all 
turned  to  the  centre ;  the  internal  structure  is  also 
seen;  1, the  enamel;  3,  the  ivory;  3, the  ca vitas 
pulpi.] 


A  vertical  section  of  an  adult  Bicuspid,  cut  from 
without  inwarda— magnified  4  tiroea;  1, 1,  the  cor- 
tieal  substance  which  surrounds  the  root  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  enamel ;  3, 2,  the  ivory  of 
the  tooth,  in  which  are  seen  the  greater  parallel 
curvatures,  as  well  as  the  poaitioil  of  the  main 
tubes;  3,  apex  of  the  tooth,  where  the  tubes  are 
almost  perpendicular ;  4, 4,  the  enamel ;  5,  the  ca> 
vity  of  the  pulp,  in  which  are  seen,  by  means  of 
the  glass,  the  openings  of  the  tubes  of  the  dtotal 
bone.] 

*  A  very  good  account  of  the  difierent  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  reparation  of  Bone,  and  of  the  facts  that  maj  be  regarded  as  established,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Oolliver  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  and  8arg.  Journal,  vol.  xlir.  p.  42. 
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unequal  wear  of  these  substances,^-the  Enamel  being  the  hardest,  and  the 
Cementum  the  softest,^-occasions  this  surface  to  be  always  kept  rough. 

634.  The  Enamel  is  composed  of  solid  prisms  or  fibres,  about  l-5600th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  side  by  side,  and  closely  adherent  to  each  other ; 


[Fig.  121. 


[Fig.  122. 


A  vertical  section  of  an  imperfecUy  developed  Inciaor, 
taken  from  ihe  follicle  in  which  it  was  enclosed;  this  sec- 
tion is  meant  to  show  the  position  of  the  enamel  fibres,  and 
also  that  a  part  of  the  appearances  which  are  seen  in  this 
substance  under  a  less  magnifying  power,  originate  in 
parallel  curvatures  of  the  fibres;  1, 1,  the  enamel ;  2, 2,  the 
dental  bone,  or  ivory ;  3,  3,  the  minute  indentations  and 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  ivory,  on  which  the  enamel 
fibres  rest;  4, 4,  brown  parallel  fibres;  5, parallel  flexions 
of  the  fibres  of  the  dental  bone  in  these  stripes.] 


A  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Enamel 
on  which  the  hexagonal  terminations  of 
the  fibres  are  shown— highly  magnified ; 
1,  2,  3,  are  more  strongly  marked  dark 
crooked  crevices,  running  between  the 
rows  of  the  hexagonal  fibres.] 


their  length  corresponds  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer  which  they  form ;  and 
the  two  surfaces  of  this  layer  present  the  ends  of  the  prisms,  which  are  usually 
more  or  less  regularly  hexagonal.  The  course  of  these  prisms  is  more  or  less 
wavy ;  but  their  curves  are  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  each  other.     In  the 


[Fig.  123. 


[Fig.  124. 


The  Fibres  of  the  Enamel  viewed  sideways 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  350  times ;  1, 1, 
the  enamel  fibres;  2,2,  the  transverse  stripes 
upon  ihem.] 


A  small  portion  of  fig.  120  covered  with  turpentine 
vaniish,  viewed  under  a  magnifying  power  of  350 
times ;  1,  2,  3,  are  the  tubes  containing  a  powdery, 
lumpy  subnance.  They  are  regular,  and  closely  un- 
dulating; but  the  branches  do  not  appear,  because  they 
are  penetrated  by  the  varnish.] 


perfect  state,  the  Enamel  contains  but  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  ani^pal 
matter;  but  if  a  young  tooth  be  examined,  it  is  found  that,  after  the  calcareous 
matter  of  the  tooth  has  been  dissolved,  away  by  an  acid,  there  remains  a  set  of 
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distinct  prismatic  cells,  which  formed  (as  it  were)  the  moulds  in  which  the 
mineral  substance  was  deposited.*  According  to  Berzelius,  the  amount  of 
animal  matter  in  the  Enamel  is  less  than  2  parts  in  109 ;  whilst  the  phosphate 
of  lime  amounts  to  88 J,  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  8,  and  the  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia to  li.— The  Dentine^  or  Ivory  consists  of  a  firm  substance,  in  which 


[Fig.  126. 


[Fig.  126. 


A  view  of  the  most  interior  portion  of  the  nmin 
tabei  of  the  dental  bone  in  an  inelaor  of  a  child 
two  yean  old,  cloM  to  their  eotmneneement  in  the 
cayitaa  pnlpi,  in  order  to  ihow  their  fint  divieion.] 


A  yiew  of  the  external  portion  of  the  tubes  of 
the  eame  tooth,  exhibiting  their  more  iiinnte  rami- 
ficationt,  which,  for  the  most  part,  tntn  lowardi 
the  crown.] 


mineral  matter  largely  predominates,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  in  the  ena- 
mel. It  is  traversed  by  a  vast  nimiber  of  very  fine  cylindrical  branching  wavy 
tubuli,  which  commence  at  the  pulp-cavity  (on  whose  wall  their  openings  may 
be  seen),  and  radiate  towards  the  surface.  In  their  course  outwards,  the  tubuli 
occasionally  divide  dichotomously ;    and  they  frequently  give  off  minute 


[Fig.  127. 


[Fig.  128. 
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branches,  which  again  send  off  smaller  one3*  In  some  animals,  these  tubuU 
may  be  traced  at  their  extremities  into  cells  exactly  resembling  the  bone-cavi- 
ties; and  here  the  Ivory  must  be  considered  as  having  undergone  a  transition 
into  the  substance  next  to  be  described.  The  diameter  of  the  tubuli  in  their 
largest  part  averages  about  l-10,000th  of  an  inch ;  their  smallest  branches  are 
immeasurably  fine.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  receive  blood ;  but  it  may 
be  surmised  that,  Uke  the  tubuli  of  b«ne,  they  absorb  matter  fhHn  the  vascular 
lining  of  the  pulp-cavity,  which  aids  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tooth.  Although, 
when  once  fully  formed,  the  Tooth  undergoes  little  or  no  change,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  possesses  a  certain  power  of  repairing  the  effects  of  disease, — a 
new  layer  of  hard  matter  being  sometimes  thrown  out  on  a  surface  which  has 
been  laid  bare  by  Caries.  It  has  been  found,  too,  that  the  Dentine  is  sometimes 
tinged  by  colouring  matters  contained  in  the  blood.  This  Is  most  evident, 
when  a  younff  animal  is  fed  upon  madder,  during  the  period  of  the  formation 
of  the  tooth ;  but  even  in  an  adult,  some  tinge  wiU  result  from  a  prolonged  use 
of  this  substance ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  teeth  of  persons  who  have 
long  suffered  from  Jaundice  sometimes  acquire  a  tinge  of  bile.  Some  uncer- 
tainty exists  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  animal  matter  of  Dentine. — 
Appearances  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Owen,  especially  in  the  tooth  of  the  Du- 
gong,  which  appear  distinctly  to  indicate^  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the  pulp 
may  be  to  a  certain  degree  persistent  in  the  Dentine ;  and  he  regards  the 
tubuh  as  formed  from  the  nuclei  of  these  cells,  as  are  the  stellate  cavities  of 
bone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  by  Henle  that,  in  the  cartilaginous  basis 
of  Dentine,  a  distinctly  fibrous  structure  prevails ;  each  of  the  tubuli  being 
surrounded  witii  a  fasciculus  of  fiat  pale  granular  fibres.  The  Cartilaginous 
basis  obtained  by  the  action  oi  acid  resembles  that  of  @one  in  its  composition, 
but  only  forms  about  28  parts  in  100 ;  the  phosphate  of  lime  constitutes  about 
64  j  parts,  carbonate  of  lime  bi  parts ;  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  soda,  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  2|  parts. — ^The  Crusta  Petrosa  or  Cementum  has  the 
characteristic  structure  of  true  Bone ;  and  does  not  seem  to  diflfer  from  it  in 
any  essential  particular.— Besides  these  three  substances,  a  fourth  ha^r  been 
described  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  as  occurring  normaUy  in  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  as  occasionally  presenting  itself  in  Man.  This  is  formed  by  the 
consohdation  of  the  central  part  of  the  pulp,  which  usuaUy  remains  uncal- 
cified,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  tooth :  it  <*  partakes  much  of  the  fibrous 
character  of  the  ivory^  being  composed  of  irregularly  radiating  filamenta, 
blended  with  small  caicigerous  cells,  in  which  the  ossified  vessel?  are  seen  to 
ramify ;"  and  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  intermediate  between  true  Ivory 
and  Bone.  By  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  occurrence  of  this  substance  in  the  Human 
Tooth  was  regarded  as  the  result  of  diseased  action ;  but  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  M^.  Lmtott,*  that  it  constantly  occurs  after  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in- 
creases with  advancing  years. 

635.  The  Development  of  the  Teeth  presents  many  points  of  great  interest ; 
and  will  therefore  be  described  in  some  detail.  The  following  account  of  the 
early  formation  of  the  teeth  in  the  Human  fcetus,  is  derived  from  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Goodsir.t 

a.  At  the  sixth  week  of  Postal  life,  a  deep  narrow  groove  may  be  perceived,  in  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  Human  embryo,  between  the  lip  and  the  rudimentary  palate;  this  is 
speedily  divided  into  two  by  a  ridffe,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  external  alveolar 
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Upper  Jaw  of  human  embryo  at  sixth 
week;  showing  b,  the  primitive  dental 
groove,  behind  o,  the  lip.    After  Goodsir. 


Fig.  129.  rior  Milk  Molar  tooth.    About  the  eMik  week,  a 

similar  papilla,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  Canine 
tooth,  anses  in  front  of  this ;  and  during  the  nmlk 
week  the  germs  of  the  Incisors  make  their  appear- 
ance under  the  same  form.  During  the  tenth  week, 
processes  from  the  sides  of  the  dental  groove,  parti- 
cularly the  external  one,  approach  each  other,  and 
finally  m#et  before  and  behind  the  papilla  of  the 
anterior  Molar;  so  as  to  enclose  it  in  a  follicle, 
through  the  mouth  of  which  it  may  be  seen.  By  a 
similar  process,  the  other  teeth  are  gradually  en- 
closed in  corresponding  follicles.  The  germ  of  the 
Posterior  milk  Molar  also  appears  during  the  tenth 
week,  as  a  small  papilla.  By  the  thirtetnih  week, 
the  follicle  of  the  Posterior  Molar  is  completed ;  and  the  several  papillae  undergo  a  gra- 
dual change  of  form.  Instead  of  remaining,  as  hitherto,  simple,  rounded,  blunt  masses 
of  granular  matter,  each  of  them  assumes  a  particular  shape;  the  Incisors  acquire  in 
some  degree  the  form  of  the  future  teeth;  the  Canines  become  simple  cones;  and  the 
Molars  become  cones  flattened  transversely,  somewhat  similar  to  carnivorous  molars. 
During  this  period,  the  papillae  grow  faster  than  the  follicles ;  so  that  the  former  protrude 
from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  At  this  time,  the  mouths  of  the  follicles  undergo  a  change, 
consisting  in  the  development  of  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  Opereula;  which  correspond 
in  some  measure  with  the  shape  of  the  crowns  of  the  future  teeth.  There  are  two  of 
these  opereula  in  the  Incisive  follicles,  three  for  the  Canines,  and  four  or  five  for  the 
Molars.  At  the  fourteenth  week,  the  inner  lip  of  the  dental  groove  has  increased  so 
much  as  to  meet  and  apply  itself  in  a  valvular  manner  to  the  outer  lip  or  ridge,  which 
has  been  also  increasing.  The  follicles  at  this  time  grow  faster  than  the  papiile,  so  that 
the  latter  recede  into  the  former.  The  primitive  dental  groove  then  contains  ten  papillae, 
enclosed  in  as  many  follicles ;  and  thus  all  necessary  provision  is  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  set  of  teeth.  (This  series  of  changes  is  represented  ill  Fig.  130,  a—f,) 
The  groove  is  now  situated,  however,  on  a  higher  level  than  at  first;  and  it  has  un£r- 
gone  such  a  change  by  the  closure  of  its  edges,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion ofaeeondary  dental Kroove.  It  is  in  this  secondary  groove  that  those  structures  origi- 
nate which  are  destined  for  the  development  of  the  Second  or  Permanent  set  of  Teeth^ 
of  those  at  least  which  replace  the  Milk  Teeth.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner. 

Fig.  130. 


Diagrams  illustrative  of  the  forroaUon  of  a  temporary,  and  its  corresponding  permanent  Tooth,  from  a 
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adapted  to  furnish  delicate  mncoas  membrane  for  the  future  formation  of  the 
sac^  and  palps  of  the  ten  anterior  Permanent  teeth.  These  cavities  of  reserve  are  gjadu- 
ally  separated  from  the  secondary  dental  groove,  by  the  adhesion  of  their  edges ;  and  they 
thus  become  minute  compressed  sacs»  situated  between  the  surface  of  the  gum  and  the 
milk-saos.  They  gradually  recede,  however,  from  the  surface  of  the  gum,  so  as  to  be 
posterior  instead  of  inferior  to  the  milk  sacs;  and  at  last  they  imbed  themselves  in  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue,  which  has  all  along  constituted  the  external  layer  of  the  milk- 
sacs.  The  implantation  of  the  Permanent  tooth-sacs  in  the  walla  of  the  Temporary  folli- 
cles, gives  to  the  former  the  appearance  of  being  produced  by  a  gemnuparous  process 
from  the  latter.    This  series  orchanges  is  represented  in  Fig.  130  j^^ — n. 

e.  We  now  return  to  the  Milk-teeth,  the  papillae  of  which,  from  the  time  that  their  fol- 
licles close,  become  gradually  moulded  into  their  peculiarly  Human  shape.  The  Molar 
pulps  begin  to  be  perforated  by  three  canals,  which,  proceeding  from  the  surface  towards 
the  centre,  gradaally  divide  their  primary  bases  into  three  secondary  bases ;  and  these 
become  developed  into  the  fangs  of  the  future  teeth.  Whilst  this  is  going  on,  the  sacs 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  papillae,  so  that  there  is  an  intervenins:  space,  which  is  filled 
with  a  gelatinous  granular  substance ;  this  closely  applies  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
papilla,  but  does  not  adhere  to  it  The  branch  of  the  dental  artery  which  proceeds  to 
each  sac,  ramifies  minutely  in  its  proper  membrane,  but  does  not  send  the  smallest  twig 
into  the  granular  substance.  At  this  period,  the  tubercles  and  apices  of  the  papillae  or 
pulps  become  converted  into  real  tkrUme  or  tooth-substance,  in  the  manner  hereafter 
stated  (§  633) ;  and  the  granular  matter  is  absorbed  as  fast  as  this  appears ;  so  that, 
when  the  process  of  conversion  has  reached  the  base  of  the  pulp,  the  interior  of  th% 
dental  sac  is  left  in  the  villous  and  vascular  condition  of  a  true  Mucous  membrane, 
having  upon  it  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  granular  substance,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  Epitheliom ;  and  it  is  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  long  pris- 
matic cells  of  this,  that  the  enamel  is  formed. 

(L  Whilst  these  changes  are  going  on,  other  important  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  Permanent  set.  The  general  adhesion  or  the  edges  of  the  Primitive  Dental 
Groove,  (§  a)  does  not  invade  the  portion  which  is  sitaated  behind  the  Posterior  Milk 
follicle ;  this  retains  its  original  appearance  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer,  and 
affords  a  nidus  for  the  development  of  the  papilla  and  follicle  of  the  Anterior  Permanent 
Molar  tooth,  which  is  developed  in  all  respcKSts  on  the  same  plan  with  the  milk  teeth. 
AAer  its  follicle  has  closed,  the  edges  of  the  dental  groove  meet  over  its  mouth;  but  as 
the  walls  of  the  groove  do  not  adhere,  a  considerable  cavity  is  left  between  the  sac  of  the 
tooth  and  the  surface  of  the  gum.  The  cavity  is  a  reserve  of  delicate  mucous  membrane, 
to  afford  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  Second  Permanent  Molar,  and  of  the  Third 
Permanent  Molar,  or  Wisdom-tooth.  The  process  just  described  is  represented  in  Fig. 
131,  a — e.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  continue  the  account  of  the  development  of 
these  teeth,  although  it  takes  place  at  a  much  later  period.  Towards  the  end  of  festal 
life,  the  increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  Milk-tooth  sacs  takes  place  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  growth  of  the  jaw,  that  the  sac  of  the  Anterior  Permanent  Molar  is  forced 
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backwards  and  upwards,  into  the  mazillarj  tuberosity;  and  thus  it  not  only  draws  tbe 
surface  of  the  gam  in  the  same  direction,  but  lengthens  oat  the  great  cavity  of  reserre 
(Fig.  181  d).  During  the  few  months  which  succeed  birth,  however,  the  jaw  is  greatly 
lengthened ;  and  when  the  infant  is  eight  or  nine  months  old,  the  Anterior  Permanent 
Molar  resumes  its  former  position  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  dental  arch:  and  the  great 
cavity  of  reserve  returns  to  its  original  size  and  situation  (c).  This  cavity,  however, 
soon  begins  to  bulge  out  at  its  posterior  side,  and  projects  itself,  as  a  sac,  into  the  max- 
illary tuberosity  (/);  a  papilla  or  pulp  appears  in  its  fundus;  and  a  process  of  con- 
traction separates  it  from  the  remainder  ot  the  cavity  of  reserve.  Thus  the  formation 
of  the  Second  Permanent  Molar  fVom  the  first,  takes  place  on  precisely  the  same  plan 
with  the  formation  of  the  Permanent  Bicuspids  from  the  Temporary  Molars.  The  new 
sac  at  first  occupies  tbe  maxillaij  tuberosity  (g) ;  but  the  lengthening  of  the  jaw  gradually 
allows  it  to  fall  downwards  and  forwards,  into  the  same  line,  and  on  a  level,  with  the  rest 
(A).  Before  it  leaves  the  tuberosity  altogether,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  remahider 
of  the  cavitv  of  reserve  sends  backwards  and  upwards  its  last  offset — the  sac  and  palp 
of  the  Wisdom-tooth  (t);  this  speedily  occupies  the  tuberosity  aAer  the  second  molar  has 
left  it  (J) ;  and  ultimately,  when  the  jaw  lengthens  for  the  last  time,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  it  takes  its  place  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  range  of  the  adult  teeth  (k). 
Thus,  the  Wisdom-teeth  are  the  second  products  of  the  posterior  or  great  cavities  of 
reserve ;  and  the  final  effects  of  development  in  the  secondary  dental  groove.  In  the 
Elephant,  in  which  there  is  a  continual  new  production  of  molar  teeth  at  the  back  of 
tbe  jaw,  it  is  probable  that  from  each  sac  a  cavity  of  reserve  is  formed,  which  produces 
the  succeeding  tooth;  and  thus  the  only  essential  difference  between  its  dentition  and 
that  of  Man,  consists  in  the  degree  of  continuance  of  this  gemmiparous  process ;  which 
ceases  in  Man  aAer  being  twice  performed,  but  is  repeated  in  tbe  Elephant  antil  neariy 
the  close  of  its  life. 

e.  We  have  thus  sketched  the  history  of  the  Development  of  die  Teeth,  up  to  die  time 
when  they  prepare  to  make  their  way  dirough  the  gum.  The  first  stage  of  this  deve- 
lopment may  be  termed  thepapiUart/;  and  the  second,  ihefoUieuktr.  The  latter  termi- 
nates when  the  papillae  are  completely  hidden  by  the  closure  of  the  mouths  of  the  folli- 
cles, and  of  the  groove  itself.  The  succeeding  stage,  which  has  long  been  known  as  the 
MKcoZsr,  is  (he  one  during  which  the  whole  formation  of  the  Tooth-substance,  and  of  tbe 
Enamel,  takes  place.  It  is  during  this  period,  also,  that  the  ossification  of  the  jaw  is 
taking  place;  and  that  die  bony  sockets  are  formed  for  the  teeth,  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ridges  bounding  the  alveolar  groove  (in  which  tbe  dental  groove 
was  originally  imbedded),  and  of  the  interfollicular  septa,  which  are  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  transverse  projections  from  these  ridges.— The  history  of  development  in  the 
I^wer  Jaw  is  very  neariy  the  same;  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  origin  and  situadoa 
of  the  primitive  dental  groove. 

/  We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  fourth  or  ^nip/fve  stage, — that  in  which  the  Teeth 
make  their  way  through  the  gum.  This  process  chiefly  results  from  the  lengthening  of 
the  fang,  by  the  addidon  of  a  new  bony  matter ;  and  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  thus 
made  to  press  against  the  closed  mouth  of  the  sac  (Fig.  130,  mV  This  at  last  gives  way, 
so  that  the  sac  assumes  its  previous  condition  of  an  open  follicle.  When  the  edge  of 
the  tooth  has  once  mad^  its  way  through  the  gum,  it  advances  more  rapidly  than  can 
well  be  accounted  for,  by  the  usual  rate  of  lengthening  of  its  fang;  and  this  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  separation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sac  from  the  fundus  of  the  alveolus ;  so 
that  the  whole  tooth-apparatus  is  carried  nearer  to  the  surface,  leaving  a  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  in  which  the  further  lengthening  of  the  root  can  take 
place  (n).  The  open  portion  of  the  sac  remains  as  the  narrow  portion  of  the  gum, 
which  forms  a  vascular  border  and  groove  round  the  neck  of  the  perfected  tooth  (o).  The 
deeper  portion  of  the  sac  adheres  to  the  fang  of  the  tooth,  and  is  converted  by  ossifi- 
cation into  the  Cementum  or  Crusta  Petrosa  (§  684).  What  is  commonly  denominated 
the  Periosteum  of  the  Tooth,  really  belongs  as  much  to  the  Alveolus.    It  is  connected 
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wards  serve  fts  the  iUnera  dnUium^zxk^  tbe  cords  as  guhemmeuhf  but  it  is  nnecrUia 
whether  thej  reallj  afford  any  assistance  in  directing  the  fmare  rise  of  the  tooth  to  tbe 
surface;  the  successive  stages  of  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  130,  p—U  Tbe  sacs  of 
the  permanent  teeth  derive  their  first  vessels  from  the  gnms,  ultimately  they  receive  their 
proper  denial  vessels  from  the  Milk-sacs ;  and»  as  they  separate  from  the  latter  into  their 
own  cells,  the  newly-formed  vessels,  conjoining  into  common  tmnks^also  retire  intoper^ 
manent  dental  canals,  and  gradually  become  tbe  most  direct  channels  for  the  blood  trans- 
mitted through  the  jaw. 

g.  The  following  interesting  generalizations  respecting  tbe  development  of  tbf  teeth, 
result  from  Mr.  Ooodsir's  researches.  1.  Tbe  lbi!^teetb  are  formed  on  both  sides  of 
either  jaw  in  three  divisions, — a  Molar,  a  Canine,  and  an  Incisive;  in  each  of  which, 
dentition  proceeds  in  an  independent  manner.  2.  Tbe  dentition  of  the  whole  arch  pro- 
ceeds from  behind  forwards ;  the  Molar  division  commencing  before  the  Canine,  and  the 
Canine  before  the  Incisive.  3.  The  dentition  of  each  of  the  divisions  proceeds  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  the  Anterior  Molar  appearing  before  the  Posterior,  the  Central  Kncisor 
before  the  Lateral.  4.  Two  of  the  subordinate  phenomena  of  nutrition  also  obey  this 
inverse  law;— the  follicles  clos^ing  by  commencing  at  the  medium  line  and  proceeding 
backwards;  and  the  dental  groove  disappearing  in  the  same  direction.  5.  Dentition 
commences  in  the  Upper  Jaw,  and  continues  in  advance  during  the  most  important  period 
of  its  progress.  The  development  of  the  Superior  Incisors,  however,  is  retarded  by  a 
peculiar  cause;  so  that  the  Inferior  Incisors  have  the  priority  in  the  time  of  their  com- 
pletion and  appearance.  6.  The  germs  of  the  Permanent  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Anterior  Molar,  appear  in  a  direction  from  the  median  line  backwards.  7.  The 
Milk-teeth  originate,  or  are  developed,  from  mucous  membrane.  8.  The  Permanent 
teeth,  also  originating  from  mucous  membrane,  are  of  independent  origin,  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  milk-teeth.  9.  A  Tooth-pulp  and  its  sac  mast  be  referred  to  the 
same  class  of  organs  as  the  combined  Papilla  and  Follicle  from  which  a  hair  or  feather 
is  developed. 

h.  The  following  is  the  usual  order  and  period  of  appearance,  of  the  several  pairs  of 
Milk-teeth.  The  Four  Central  Incisors  first  present  themselves,  usually  about  the  seoenf^ 
month  aAer  birth,  but  frequently  much  eariier  or  later:  those  of  the  Lower  Jaw  appear 
first.  The  Lateral  Incisors  next  show  themselves,  those  of  tbe  Lower  Jaw  coming 
through  before  those  of  the  upper;  they  usually  make  their  appearance  between  the 
seventh  and  tenth  months.  AAer  a  short  interval,  the  Anterior  Molars  present  themselves, 
— generally  soon  afVer  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Year;  and  these  are  followed  l^ 
the  Canines,  which  usually  protrude  themselves  between  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth 
months.  The  Posterior  Molars  are  the  last,  and  the  most  uncertain  in  regard  to  their 
time  of  appearance;  this  varying  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirty^nxth  month.  In  regard 
to  all  except  the  front  teeth,  there  is  no  settled  rule  as  to  the  priority  of  appearance  of 
those  in  the  Upper  or  Under  jaw;  sometimes  one  precedes,  and  sometimes  the  other;  but 
in  general  it  may  be  stated,  Uiat,  whenever  one  makes  its  appearance,  the  other  cannot 
be  far  off.  The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  two  sides,  in  which  development  does 
not  always  proceed  exactly  pari  paseu* — The  period  of  Dentition  is  one  of  considerable 
risk  to  the  Infant's  life.  The  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the  gum,  which  necessarily 
precedes  the  opening  of  the  sac  and  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  irri- 
tation ;  producing  disorder  of  the  whole  system,  especially  of  the  Digestive  organs,  and 
not  unfrequently  giving  origin  to  fatal  Convulsive  affections.  These  last  have  been  par- 
ticularly studied  by  Dr.  M.  Rail,  who  recommends  the  free  use  of  the  gum-lancet,  as  a 
most  important  means  of  prevention  and  cure.  Even  where  dentition  proceeds  quite 
naturally  and  is  not  itself  a  cause  of  diseased  action,  it  induces  an  irritable  state  of  the 
whole  constitution,  which  aggravates  the  effects  of  other  morbific  causes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  infant  should  be  withdrawn,  during  this  period, 
from  all  injurious  influences;  and  that  no  irregularity  of  diet,  or  deficiency  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  should  operate  to  its  disadvantage. 

t.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  further  elongation  of  the  jaw  permits  the  appear- 
ance of  the  First  True  Molar;  which,  as  already  remarked,  is  really  a  Milk-tooth,  so  far 
as  its  formation  is  concerned.  This,  commonly  presents  itself  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  Seventh  year;  sometimes  preceding,  and  sometimes  following,  the  exchange  of  the 
Central  Incisors,  which  takes  place  about  the  same  time.  When  the  Permanent  Teeth 
have  so  much  enlarged  that  they  can  no  longer  be  contained  within  their  own  alveoli, 
they  press  updn  the  anterior  parietes  of  those  cavities,  and  cause  their  absorption ;  so 
that  each  tooth  is  allowed  to  come  forwards,  in  some  degree,  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
socket  of  the  corresponding  Temporary  tooth.  The  root  of  the  temporary  tooth  now 
begins  to  be  absorbed,  generally  at  the  part  nearest  its  successor;  and  this  absorption 
proceeds  as  tbe  new  tooth  advances,  until  the  root  of  the  Milk-tooth  is  completely 
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removed;  when  its  crown  falls  off,  leaving  room  for  the  permanent  tooth  to  snpphr  its 

?lace  (Fig.  I30,p— <).  This  absorption  is  usnallv  regarded  as  dae  to  the  pressure  of  the 
ermanent  tooth, but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case;  for  it  is  mentioned  bj  Mr. Bell, 
that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  root  of  the  temporary  tooth  to  be  wholly 
absorbed,  and  for  the  crown  to  fall  out  spontaneously,  long  before  the  succeeding  tooth 
h^  approached  the  vacant  space.  The  same  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  the 
cavity  m  the  jaw  which  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  sac  of  the  Permanent  tooth,  at 
the  time  that  it  buds  off  from  that  of  the  milk*tooih; — the  excavation  being  often  seen  to 
commence  before  the  new  sac  is  formed.  Hence,  although  the  two  processes,  growth 
and  absorption,  are  usually  cotemporaneous  in  each  instance,  they  are  by  no  means 
dependent  on  each  other.  Still  it  would  seem  that  the  existence,  if  not  the  pressure,  of 
the  new  Tooth  is  necessary  to  determine  the  absorption  of  the  old;  for  cases  are  not 
nnfrequent,  in  which  the  Temporary  teeth  retain  their  situation  in  the  mouth,  with  con- 
siderable firmness,  until  adult  age,— the  corresponding  Permanent  ones  not  having  been 
formed. 

k.  In  the  successive  replacement  of  the  Milk-teeth  by  the  Permanent  set,  a  very  regular 
order  is  usually  followed.  The  Middle  Incisors  are  first  shed  and  renewed,  and  then  the 
Lateral  Incisors.  The  Anterior  Milk  Molars  next  follow ;  and  these  are  replaced  by  the 
Anterior  Bicuspid  teeth.  About  a  year  afterwards,  the  Posterior  Milk  Molars  are  shed, 
and  replaced  in  like  manner,  by  Bicuspid  teeth.  The  Canines  are  the  last  of  the  Milk- 
teeth  to  be  exchanged;  the  development  of  the  new  ones  not  taking  place  until  the  12th 
year.  In  the  succeeding  year,  the  Second  pair  of  True  Molars  appears;  the  third  pair, 
or  denies  sq9M7i/»as,are  seldom  developed  until  three  or  four  years  subsequently,  and  often 
much  longer.  It  has  been  recently  proposed*  (and,  from  the  evidence  adduced  in  its 
favour,  the  proposition  would  seem  entitled  to  considerable  attention)  to  adopt  the  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  Second  Dentition,  as  standards  for  estimating  the  physical  capabili- 
ties of  Children,  especially  in  regard  to  those  two  periods  which  the  Factory  Laws  render 
it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine,— namely,  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen  years. 
Previously  to  the  former,  a  Child  is  not  permitted  to  work  at  all ;  and  up  to  the  latter,  it 
may  be  only  emplojred  during  9  hours  a  day.  The  necessities  or  the  cupidity  of  Parents 
is  continually  inducing  them  to  misrepresent  the  ages  of  their  children ;  and  it  has  been 
found  desirable,  therefore,  to  seek  for  some  test  by  which  the  capability  of  the  Child  may 
be  determined,  without  a  knowledge  of  its  age.  A  standard  of  Height  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  for  this  pur])ose;  but  upon  grounds  which.  Physiologically  considered, 
are  very  erroneous;  since,  as  is  well  known,  the  tallest  children  are  frequently  the  weak- 
liest. According  to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  degree  of  advance  of  the  Second  Dentition  may 
be  regarded  as  a  much  more  correct  standard  of  the  degree  of  general  development  of  the 
organic  frame,  and  of  its  physical  powers ;  and  it  appears  from  his  inquiries,  that  it  may 
be  relied  on  as  a  guide  to  the  real  age,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases;  whilst  no  serious 
or  injurious  mistake  can  ever  arise  from  its  use.  It  may  happen  that  local  or  constitu- 
tional causes  may  have  slightly  retarded  the  development  of  the  Teeth;  in  which  case 
the  age  of  the  individual  would  rather  be  under-estimated,  and  no  harm  could  ensue:  on 
the  other  hand,  instances  of  premature  development  of  the  Teeth  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
occur:  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  imputing  to  a  Child  a  capability  for  exertion  which 
he  does  not  possess,  as  the  test  of  height  is  continually  doing.  Moreover,  if  such  an 
advance  in  Dentition  should  occur,  it  might  probably  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  development  of  the  whole  organism ;  so  that  the  real  capa- 
bility would  be  such  as  the  teeth  represent  it. 

L  The  following  is  Mr.  Saunders's  statement  of  the  Ages,  at  which  the  permanent  teeth 
respectively  appear.  The  first  True  Molars  usually  make  their  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  the  7th  year.  Occasionally  one  of  them  protrudes  from  the  gum  at  6,  or  more  fre- 
quently at  6^  years  of  age ;  but  the  evolution  of  the  whole  of  them  may  be  regarded  as 
an  almost  infallible  sign  of  the  Child's  being  7  years  old.  In  other  instances,  however, 
where  the  tooth  on  one  side  of  the  mouth  is  freely  developed,  it  is  fair  to  reckon  the  two 
as  having  emerged  from  their  capsule;  since  the  development  of  the  other  must  be  con- 
sidered as  retarded.    This  rule  only  holds  good,  however,  in  re^rd  to  teeth  in  the  same 
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Second  Bieofipid 11  years 

Caspidati IS  to  12^ 

Second  Molars 13^  to  U 

The  following  are  Ibe  results  of  the  application  of  this  test,  in  a  large  nnmber  of  cases 
eiamined  by  Mr.  Saunders.  Of  708  Children  of  nine  years  old,  630  wonid  have  been 
pronounced  by  it  to  be  near  the  completion  of  their  ninth  year;  having  the  central,  and 
either  three  or  four  lateral,  incisors  fully  developed.  Out  of  the  remaining  178,  it  would 
have  indicated  that  126  were  8^  years  old,  as  they  presented  one  or  two  of  the  Lateral 
Incisors;  and  the  62  others  would  have  been  pronounced  8 years  old,  all  having  three  or 
four  of  the  Central  Incisors.  So  that  the  extreme  deviation  is  only  12  months;  and  this 
in  the  inconsiderable  proportion  (when  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  other 
means^  of  62  in  708,  ur  7|  per  cent  Again,  out  of  338  children  of  13  years  of  age,  294 
might  nave  been  prononnced  with  confidence  to  be  of  that  age,  having  the  Cuspidati, 
Bicuspid,  and  Second  Molars,  either  entirely  developed,  or  with  only  the  deficiency  of 
one  or  two  of  either  class.  Of  the  44  others,  86  would  have  been  considered  as  in  their 
13th  year,  having  one  of  the  Posterior  Molars  developed;  and  8  as  near  the  completion 
of  the  12(h,  having  two  of  the  Cuspidati,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Second  Bicuspid.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  error  is  on  the  favourable  side, — that  is,  on  the  side  on  which  it  is 
calculated  to  prevent  injury  to  the  objects  of  the  inquiry;  in  no  instance  did  this  test 
cause  a  Child  to  be  estimated  as  older  or  more  fit  for  labour  than  it  really  was. 

m.  The  value  of  this  test,  as  compared  with  that  of  Height,  is  manifested  by  a  striking 
example  adduced  by  Mr.  Saunders.  The  height  of  one  lad,  J.  J«,  aged  8  years  and  4 
months,  was  4  feet  and  |  of  an  inch ;  that  of  another  bo^,  aged  8  years  and  7  months,  was 
only  3  feet  7^  inches.  According  to  the  standard  of  height  adopted  by  the  Factory  Com- 
missioners (namely  3  feet  10  inches),  the  taller  lad  would  have  been  judged  fit  for  labour, 
whilst  the  enorter  would  have  been  rejected.  The  Dentition  of  the  latter,  however,  was 
farther  advanced  than  that  of  the  former:  for  he  had  two  of  the  Lateral  Incisors,  whilst 
the  former  had  only  the  Central ;  and  the  determination  of  their  relative  physical  powers, 
which  would  have  been  thus  formed,  would  have  been  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
truth.  The  Elder  boy,  though  shoner  than  the  other  by  6^  inches,  possessed  a  much 
greater  degree  both  of  corporeal  and  mental  energy,  and  his  pulse  was  strong  and  regu- 
lar; whilst  that  of  the  younger  lad,  who  was  evidently  growing  too  fast,  was  small  and 
frequent — An  instance  even  more  striking  has  come  under  the  Author's  own  observation. 

636.  The  development  of  the  Human  Tooth  can  only  be  rightly  understood, 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  same  process  in  the  inferior  animals.  Thus  in 
certain  Fishes,  as  the  Shark,  the  tooth  is  completed,  without  the  formation  of 
the  matrix  ever  having  proceeded  beyond  the  first  or  papillary  stage ;  and  re- 
mains attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  only  of  the  mouth.  In  many  other 
Fishes  and  in  Serpents,  the  follicular  and  saccular  stages  are  completed ;  but 
the  enamel-organ  is  not  developed.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  papillary  pulp 
alone  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  real  tooth  substance.  From  the 
description  of  Purkinje  and  Raschkow,  it  appears  that  the  parenchyma  of  the 
papilla  is  composed  of  minute  spherical  cells,  the  free  surface  of  which  is 
covered  by  a  peculiarly  dense,  structureless,  pellucid  membrane  (basement 
membrane  ?J  and  it  is  within  this  that  the  formation  of  the  Dentine  commences. 
Blood-vessels  soon  penetrate  the  granular  pulp,  form  several  anastomoses  in 
their  course  through  its  substance,  and  terminate  in  a  rich  and  delicate  network 
of  capillaries,  on  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  pulp  where  the  Dentine  has 
begim  to  be  formed.  The  cellules  of  the  pulp  immediately  beneath  the  pre- 
formative  membrane,  have  a  more  elongated  form  than  the  rest,  and  are  placed 
eitl^r  vertically  or  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  membrane.  This  appears  to  be 
a  stage  of  transition  towards  the  structure,  which  is  afterwards  cnaracteristic 
of  the  Dentine ;  but  the  actual  nature  of  the  transformation  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  As  the  outer  layer  of  cells  becomes  calcified,  those  of 
the  layer  beneath  elongate  themselves,  and  arrange  themselves  rejTularly  in 
preparation  for  the  same  change;  and  so  on,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  pulp 
is  ossified.  Hence,  when  young  animals  are  fed  on  madder,  their  teeth  are 
marked  by  a  number  of  concentric  rings  of  colouring  matter.— As  already  men- 
tioned (§  685,  c),  the  Enamel  is  formed  by  the  calcification  of  the  prismatic  cells, 
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which  cover  the  interior  of  the  opercula  of  the  dental  sac,  like  an  Epithelium. 
These  opercula  attain  a  much^eater  development  in  the  Molar  teeth  of  Herbi- 
vorous animals ;  where  they  dip  down  into  the  midst  of  the  pulp,  and  give 
origin  to  the  vertical  plates  of  Enamel  already  mentioned  (§  683).  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Mr.  Lintott,  that  the  line  along  which  the  opercula  meet,  on  the 
crown  of  the  Human  molar  teeth, — that  is  to  say,  the  groove  which  separates 
their  tubercles,— is  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  incipient  decay ;  probably 
from  its  tissue  having  been  at  the  first  least  perfectly  formed.-»The  CemerUum 
is  formed  by  the  transformation  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  dental  sac  itself;  or 
by  matter  effused  from  it  as  from  the  periosteum  of  Bone.  In  the  Human 
tooth,  it  is  formed  as  a  thin  layer  over  the  crown,  as  well  as  around  the  fang ; 
but  the  former  soon  wears  awav.  In  the  teeth  of  Herbivorous  animals,  its 
vertical  plates  are  formed  from  the  Opercula ;  which,  as  just  mentioned,  dip 
down  into  the  dental  pulp.  The  amount  of  this  deposit  around  the  fisuigs  may 
be  very  much  increased  by  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  capsular  membrane ; 
and  thus  are  produced  those  exostoses  which  are  often  very  troublesome  ap- 
pendages to  the  Teeth. 

637.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  body,  in  the  higher  Animals,  is  com- 

Eosed  of  a  tissue,  to  whicn  the  name  of  Cellular  is  ordinarilv  given ;  this  term, 
owever,  is  so  much  more  applicable  to  those  structures  which  are  composed 
of  a  congeries  of  distinct  CeUs,  and  the  use  of  it  for  both  purposes  is  likely  to 
engender  so  much  confusion,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  that  its  application  to  this 


[Fig.  132, 


[Fig.  133. 


The  two  elements  or  Areolar  tiffue,  in  their  natural  rela- 
tions to  one  another;  1, the  white  fibrous  element,  with  cell- 
naclei,  0,  sparingly  visible  in  it ;  2,  the  yellow  fibrons  ele- 


Development  of  the, Areolar  tissue, 
(white  fibrous  element);  4,  nucleated 
cells,  of  a  rounded  form;   5,  6,  7,  the 
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purpose  should  be  altogether  discontinued.  The  tissue  in  Question,  now  gene- 
rally designated  the  Areolar,  is  found,  when  examined  unaer  the  Microscope, 
to  consist  of  a  network  of  minute  fibres  and  bands,  interwoven  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  leave  innumerable  interstices,  which  communicate  with  each 
other.  According  to  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  two  kinds  of  Fibrous 
tissue  which  elsewhere  exist  separately, — the  wMte,  and  the  yeUow^^m&y 
be  detected  in  Areolar  tissue.  The  Tf^ite  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  in- 
elastic bands,  the  largest  l-500th  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  somewhat  wavy  in 
their  direction,  and  marked  longitudinally  by  numerous  streaks ;  these  streaks 
are  rather  the  indications  of  a  longitudinal  creasing  than  a  true  separation 
into  component  fibres;  for  it  is  impossible  by  any  art  to  tear  up  the  band  into 
filaments  of  a  determinate  size,  although  it  manifests  a  decided  tendency  to 
tear  lengthways.  These  bands  vary  considerably^  in  size ;  the  smallest  re- 
quiring a  ffood  instrument  to  render  them  visible.  The  YeUow  fibrous 
element  exists  in  the  form  of  long,  single,  elastic,  branched  filaments,  with 
a  dark  decided  border,  and  disposed  to  curl  when  not  put  on  the  stretch. 
These  interlace  with  the  others,  but  appear  to  have  no  continuity  of  substance 
with  them.  They  are  for  the  mostf  part  between  l-5000th  and  l-10,000th  of 
an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  they  are  often  met  with  both  larger  and  smaller. 
The  efiect  of  Acetic  acid  upon  these  two  elements  is  very  dififerent ;  the 
white  immediately  swells  up,  and  becomes  transparent;  whilst  the  yellow 
remains  unchanged.  This  a^nt  frequently  brings  into  view  certain  oval 
corpuscles,  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  bands  and  threads,  and  which  some- 
times appear  to  have  delicate  prolongations  among  them.  These  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  persistent  nuclei  of  the  cells  from  which  the  tissue  was 
developed.  According  to  Henle,  the  fasciculi  or  bands  are  occasionally  con- 
stricted by  one  or  more  dark  filaments,  which  wind  spirally  round  them,  or 
encircle  them  with  distinct  rings ;  these  are  tenned  by  him  nucleua^Jilaments, 
from  his  idea  of  their  ori^fin  (§  613).— The  interstices  of  Areolar  tissue  are 
filled  during  life  with  a  fluid,  which  resembles  very  dilute  Serum  of  the  blood ; 
it  consists  chiefly  of  water,  but  contains  a  sensible  quantity  of  common  salt 
and  albumen,  and  (when  concentrated)  a  trace  of  alkali  suflicient  to  afllect  test- 
paper.-— The  great  use  of  this  Tissue  appears  to  be,  to  connect  together  ors^ans 
and  parts  of  organs  which  require  a  certain  degree  of  motion  upon  one  anotner; 
and  to  envelop,  fix,  and  protect,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
with  which  these  or£[ans  are  to  be  supplied.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  enjoy 
any  vital  powers,  and  is  connected  solely  with  physical  actions  (§611).  It  is 
extensible  in  all  directions,  and  very  elastic,  in  virtue  of  the  physical  arrange- 
ment of  its  elements ;  and  it  posesses  no  contractility  beyond  that  of  the  vessels 
which  are  distributed  through  it.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  endowed  with  sen- 
sibility ;  for  the  nerves  which  it  contains  seem  to  be  merely  en  route  to  other 
organs,  and  not  to  be  distributed  to  its  own  elements.  And  its  asserted  powers 
of  absorption  and  secretion  appertain  rather  to  the  walls  of  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels than  to  the  threads  and  bands  of  which  it  is  composed. — ^Areolar  tissue 
yields  Gelatin  by  boiling ;  but  this  is  derived  from  the  White  fibrous  element 
only ;  the  yeUow  not  being  afiected  by  the  process. 

638.  The  White  Fibrotis  tissue  exists  alone  in  Ligaments,  Tendons,  Fibrous 
Membranes,  Aponeuroses,  dbc. ;  where  it  presents  the  same  characters  as  those 
just  described,— except  that  the  bands  are  less  wavj,  and  frequently  quite 
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the  softer  textures.  The  pecuHar  and  importaiit  property  d  this  tissue  is  its 
capability  of  resisting  extension ;  and  we  find  it  in  situations  where  a  firm 
resistance  is  to  he  mide  to  tracticm.  If  the  traction  be  applicable  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  as  in  Tendons  and  most  Ligaments,  we  find  the  bundles  of  fibres  or 
bands  arranged  side  by  side;  but  if  it  may  be  exerted  in  various  directions, 
the  £Ei8ciculi  cross  one  another,  as  in  Fibrous  Membranes.  The  reparation  of 
this  tissue  is  e^cted  by  the  interposition  of  a  new  substance,  every  way 
similar  to  the  oririnal,  except  that  it  wants  its  peculiar  glistening  aspect,  and 
is  more  bulky  and  transparent.-— The  Yellow  Fibrous  tissue  exists  separately 
in  the  middle  coat  of  the  Arteries,  the  Chords  Yocales,  the  Ligamentum 
Nuchs  (of  quadrupeds),  and  the  Ligamenta  subflava;  and  it  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  some  other  parts.  It  differs  remarkably  from  the 
white,  in  the  possession  of  a  high  degree  of  elasticity ;  so  that  the  tissues 
which  are  composed  of  it  alone  are  among  the  most  elastic  <^  all  known  sub* 
stances.  There  is  less  tendency  to  spontaneous  decay  in  this  tissue  than  in 
any  other  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  ftibric.  It  undergoes  scarcely  any  change 
by  long  boiling ;  a  very  small  quantity  onl^  of  Gre&tin  being  yielded  by  it, 
which  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Areolar  tissue  that  penetrates  it.  It  is  un- 
afiected  hj  the  weaker  acids,  and  undergoes  no  solution  in  the  gastric  fluid ; 
and  it  preserves  its  elasticity  for  an  almost  unlimited  period.  It  req[i^ires  but 
little  renovation,  therefore,  in  the  living  body ;  and  is  but  very  spanngly  sup- 
plied vnth  blood-vessels.  According  to  Scherer,  the  yellow  fiibrous  tissue 
from  the  middle  coat  <^the  Arteries  consists  of  48  0,38  H,6N,  160;  which 
may  be  reffarded  as  1  Protein  +  2  Water.  When  burned,  it  leaves  1'7  p» 
cent,  of  ashes. 

639.  These  elements  are  variously  ccxnbined  in  several  other  tissues.  Thus 
they  enter,  as  already  mentioned  (§  625),  into  the  composition  of  the  Fibro-Oar- 
tilages.  And  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  tissues  known  as  Serous 
Mmbrane,  Mucous  Membrane,  and  Skin. — Serous  and  Synovial  Membrmus 
bekmg,  both  structurally  and  chemically,  to  the  same  category  with  Areolar 
tissue.  When  examined  with  the  Microscope,  their  free  surface  is  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  pavement-epithelium,  which  lies  on  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  of  basement-membrane.  Beneath  this  last  is  a  layer  of  condensed 
Areolar  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  chief  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and 
confers  upon  it  its  strength  and  elasticity;  this  gradually  passes  into  that  laxer 
variety,  by  which  the  membrane  is  attached  to  the  parts  it  lines,  and  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  sub-serous  tissue.  The  yellow  fibrous  element  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  membrane  itself;  and  its  filaments  interlace 
into  a  beautiful  netwwk,  which  confers  upon  it  equal  elasticity  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  membrane  is  traversed  by  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  in 
varying  proportions.  The  Serous  and  Synovial  membranes  form,  as  is  well 
known,  closed  sacs,  which  contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  fluid.  The 
liquid  secreted  from  the  Serous  membranes  contains  as  much  as  7  or  8  per  cent, 
of^  albumen  and  salts ;  and  it  is  distinctly  alkaline,  from  the  presence  of  car- 
bonate or  albuminate  of  soda.  The  Liquor  Amnii  and  the  fluid  of  Hydatids 
are  of  the  same  composition.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  Synovial  capsules, 
and  in  the  Burss  Mucosas,  may  be  considered  as  serum  with  frcsn  6  to  10  per 
cent,  of  additional  albumen ;  it  shows  an  alkaline  reacticm.  The  fluid  (^  I>ropsy 
(at  least  in  some  forms  of  this  disease)  contains  in  addition  urea,  and  cholesterin 
suspended  in  fine  plates ;  also  (according  to  Dr.  Kane)  stearine  and  ekine. 

640.  The  general  term  Mucous  Mmibrarie  may  oe  applied  to  that  great 
system  of  membranous  expansions,  which  forms  the  external  tegument,  or 
Skin, — ^the  lining  of  the  internal  cavities  whose  walls  are  continuous  with  it, 
or  Mucous  Membrane  proper, — and  the  prolongations  of  this  into  the  secreting 
organs,  forming  the  tubes  and  follicles  of  the  Glands.    These  all  consist,  as 
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Mr.  Bowman  has  justly  remarked,*  "  of  certain  elements  which  the  Anatomist 
may  detect  and  discriminate  ;  some  of  them  being  essential,  others  appended 
or  superadded :  and  the  broad  characteristic  distinctions  between  these  struc- 
tures, appreciable  to  ordinary  sense, — as  weD  as  the  innumerable  gradations 
by  which  they  everywhere  blend  insensibly  with  one  another^— are  solely  due 
to  various  degprees  and  kinds  of  modification  wrought  in  the  form,  quantity, 
and  properties  of  these  respective  elementary  parts." — ^The  Mucous  Mem- 
brane may  be  said,  like  the  Serous,  to  consist  of  three  chief  parts,—- the  epithe- 
lium or  epidermis  covering  its  free  surface, — the  subjacent  basement-membrane, 
— «nd  the  areolar  tissue,  with  its  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  which  forms  the  thick- 
ness of  the  membrane,  and  connects  it  to  the  adjacent  parts.  Of  the  Epithelium 
and  Epidermis,  a  general  description  has  been  already  given  ^§  621, 622). — 
The  cells  of  which  they  are  composed,  have  very  dinerent  offices  in  the  dif- 
ferent situations ;  on  the  Skin,  they  serve  only  for  protection ;  on  the  proper 
Mucous  Membranes,  they  secrete  a  protective  Mucus ;  and  in  the  Glandular 
tubuli  and  follicles  they  elaborate  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  respective 
organs.  The  BasemerU'Membrane  may  be  frequently  demonstrated  with  very 
litUe  trouble,  in  the  tubuli  of  the  glands,  especially  the  kidney ;  which  are  but 
very  slightly  adherent,  by  their  external  surface,  to  the  surrounding  tissue.— 
Its  existence  on  the  Skin,  and  on  many  parts  of  the  proper  Mucous  Membrane, 
has  not  yet  been  fully  proved ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its 
continuity  in  these  situations. — ^These  two  elements  may  be  regarded  as  the 
essential  constituents  of  Mucous  Membrane ;  which  is  thus  found  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  extra-vascular.  Its  difference  from  Serous  Membrane  must  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  depending  rather  upon  its  arrangement,  and  upon  the 
peculiar  secretion  of  its  epitheuum-ceUs,  than  upon  any  decided  anatomical 
character.  All  the  Mucous  Membranes  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of  irritating 
substances,  or  of  air ;  and  the  secretion  which  they  form  seems  to  have  for  its 
special  object,  to  protect  them  from  these  sources  of  injury.  The  constant 
elaboration  of  it  requires  a  continual  renewal  of  its  Epithelium-ceDs ;  and  - 
hence,  whilst  those  of  Serous  Membranes  seem  to  have  considerable  perma- 
nence, those  of  Mucous  Membranes  are  being  continually  thrown  off  and 
reformed.  Where  this  secretion  is  required  in  great  abundance,  we  find  that 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  greatly  extended,  by  being  involuted  into  folli- 
cles, which  are  more  or  less  closely  set  together ;  these  follicles  are  lined  by  a 
layer  of  epitheliimi-cells,  continuous  with  that  of  the  free  surface ;  and  their 
secretion  is  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  In  some  parts  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  the  follicles  are  very  long,  and  are  closely  set  together  (§  704,  Fig.  170). 
641.  The  tissues  appended  to  these  elements,  and  less  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter pf  Mucous  Membrane,  are  Capillary  Blood-vessels,  Absorbents,  Nerves, 
and  areolar  tissue.  The  former  are  almost  everywhere  abundant;  in  the 
Skin  they  seem  chiefly  destined  to  supply  the  nervous  papillae,  and  thus 
minister  to  its  acute  sensibiHty  (§  117)  ;  whilst  in  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Alimentary  canal,  they  seem  more  concerned  in  the  functions  of  Absorption 
(§  463)  and  Secretion  ;  and  in  the  Glandular  organs,  they  supply  the  mate- 
rials for  the  last-named  process.  The  Absorbents  are  most  abundant,  as 
Lymphatics,  in  the  Skin ;  and,  as  Lacteals,  in  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Intestinal  canal ;  but  the  Ljrmphatics  are  also  largely  distri- 
buted through  some  of  the  Glandular  organs.    The  Skin  is  the  only  part  of 
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to  be  readily  separable  ftom  them.  It  difieis  not,  howevett  in  any  important 
particular,  from  the  same  tissue  elsewhere ;  and  the  white  and  yellow  fibrous 
elements  may  be  detected  in  it  in  varyinff  proportions,  in  different  parts,-^he 
latter  beinff  especially  abundant  in  the  Skin  and  the  Lungs,  which  owe  to  it 
their  pecuhar  elasticity.  Hence  the  Mucous  Membjanes  for  the  most  part 
yield  Grelatin,  on  being  boiled.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Skin 
also  contains  non-striated  muscular  fibres  scattered  through  it.—- The  regent' 
ration  of  all  the  forms  of  Mucous  Membrane,  after  loss  of  substance  by  disease 
or  injury,  is  very  complete,  and  takes  place  with  considerable  rapidity. 

642.  The  structure  of  the  Muscular  tissue  has  been  already  described  in 
detail  (Chap,  v.) ;  and  it  only  remains  here  to  add,  in  regard  to  its  origin  and 
development,  that  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  primitive  fibres  are 
at  first  formed  by  the  junction  of  cells  of  a  cylindrical  shape ;  the  cavities  of 
which  coalesce,  so  as  to  become  a  continuous  tube^ — the  Sarcolemma ;  whilst 
from  their  contents,  the  fibrills  are  ultimately  generated.  Their  nuclei  may 
be  brought  into  view  in  the  fuUy-formed  fibre  (§  274) ;  but  are  seen  with  least 
difficulty  in  the  non-striated  filu^s,  which  seem  hke  striated  fibres  whose 
development  has  been  arrested.—- ijf  the  view  which  has  been  given  (§  77) 
respecting  the  ccNitinual  death  and  decay  of  the  Muscular  tissue,  consequent 
upon  the  demand  for  its  vital  activity,  should  be  correct,  its  growth  must  be 
rapid,  even  in  the  adult ;  and,  as  the  difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  fibres 
at  various  ages  is  very  small,  there  must  be  a  continual  production  of  new 
tissue,  and  not  a  mere  expansion  of  the  old.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Muscular  tissue  is  ever  regenerated.  Wounds  of  muscles  are  united 
by  Areolar  tissue,  which  gradually  become  condensed,  but  its  fibres  do  no( 
possess  any  degree  of  contractility. 

The  solid  matter  of  Mascle  consists  of  little  else  than  Fibrin ;  at  will  be  seen  from  tbe 
following  analysis  hy  Berzelius.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  completely  the  vessels,  nerves,  areolar  tissoe  and  blood,  from  the  muscatarfibM 
itself;  and  that  the  analjrsis  oannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  perfectly  aceturate  in  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  essential  oonstitnenL 

Fibrin 15-80 

Areolar  substance      •.•••.  1*90 

Albamen  and  Hapmatosine         ....  2*20 

Alcoholic  extract  and  lactates     -       -       -       -  1-80 

Osmazome  (1)  and  watery  extractive         -       •  1-06 

Phosphate  of  lime  with  albumen        -       •       -  -08 

Water  and  loss 77-17 

lOiMM) 

Thus  something  less  than  S3  per  cent  of  solid  matter  exists  in  ordinary  meat ;  and  in 
100  parts  of  this  solid  matter  there  are  aboot  7|  parts  of  fixed  salts. 

643.  The  structure  <^  the  Nervous  System,  also,  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt 
on  in  the  former  part  of  Volume  (§§  110— -112).  The  production  of  its  tubes 
and  their  contents  from  cells,  appears  to  take  place  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  the  tubular  fibres  of  Muscle.  From  the  large  amount  of  Blood  with  which 
the  Nervous  Syste&  is  supplied,  and  from  the  tendency  of  its  substance  to 
undergo  rapid  decomposition,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Nutritive  operations 
are  performed  in  this  tissue  with  great  activity ;  and  this  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially the  case  at  the  central  and  peripheral  terminations,  where  the  Blood- 
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hare  been  observed  by  Henle,  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  which  hare  led 
him  to  the  belief,  that  the  ganglionic  globules  or  nucleated  cells  are  being 
continually  developed  on  the  exterior,  and  advance  proCTessively  towards  the 
deeper  layers,  where  they  replace  those  which  have  become  disintegrated, ' 
and  in  their  turn  undergo  the  same  change. — ^The  regeneration  of  Nervous 
tissue  is  performed  more  completely  than  that  of  any  other  that  is  so  highly 
organized.  The  degree  to  which  it  takes  place  has  been  a  question  among 
PhjTsiologists ;  but  many  facts,  well  known  to  Surgeons,  prove  that  it  must  be 
complete.  For  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
functions  of  a  Nervous  trunk  or  fibre  indicates  that  the  continuity  of  its  com- 
ponent tubes  has  been  restored ;  since  all  we  know  of  the  transmission  of 
Nervous  influence  leads  to  the  belief  that  such  complete  continuity  is  requisite. 
In  the  various  operations  which  are  practised  for  the  restomtion  of  lost  parts, 
a  portion  of  tissue  removed  from  one  spot,  is  grafted,  as  it  were,  upon  another ; 
its  original  attachments  are  more  or  less  completely  severed^— frequently  en- 
tirely destroyed^— -and  new  ones  are  formed.  Now  in  such  a  part,  as  long  as 
its  original  connections  exist,  and  new  ones  are  not  completely  formed,  the 
sensation  is  referred  to  the  spot  from  which  it  was  taken ;  but  after  an  interval, 
during  which  it  frequently  loses  all  sensibility,  its  power  of  feeling  is  restored, 
and  the  sensations  received  through  it  are  referred  to  the  right  spot.  A  more 
familiar  case  is  the  regeneration  of  Skin,  containing  sensory  nerves,  which 
takes  place  in  the  well-managed  healing  of  wounds  involving  Joss  of  substance 
(§  599).  A  more  striking  example  of  regeneration  of  Nervous  tissue,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  foimd  in  those  cases  (of  which  there  are  now  several  on  record), 
in  which  portions  of  the  extremities  that  have  been  completely  severed  by 
accident,  have  been  made  to  adhere  to  the  stump,  and  have,  in  time,  com- 
pletely recovered  their  natural  connection  with  the  circulating,  nervous,  and 
other  systems.  The  rapid  production  of  Nervous  substance  in  particular 
eases,  i§  evidenced  by  E)r.  R.  Lee's*  recent  investigaticms  on  the  nerves  of 
the  pregnant  Utems.  Not  only  Nerves,  but  Qan^a  of  considerable  size,  that 
seem  to  have  no  existence  under  other  circumstances,  are  then  apparent. 

The  Chemical  composition  of  the  Brain  has  occupied  much  attention;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  most  recent  aoconnt  of  it,  that  of  M.  Fremjr.f  In  100  parts 
of  Cerebral  matter,  there  exist  80  of  water,  7  parts  of  albumen  (or  rather  fibrin),  and  6 
parts  of  fatty  matter^  This  statement  agrees  with  that  of  manv  previons  analysts ;  and 
It  is  chiefly  with  the  fatty  matter  that  the  attention  of  Chemists  has  been  oceupied.  This 
is  stated  by  M.  Fremy  to  contain,  besides  the  ordinary  fatty  subst^nce^,  two  peculiar 
Acids,  termed  the  Cerebric  and  Oleophosphoric^ — Cerebnc  acid,  when  purified,  is  white, 
and  presents  itself  in  crystalline  grains.  It  contains  a  small  proportion  of  Phosphorus ; 
and  differs  from  the  oidinary  fatly  matter  in  being  partly  composed  of  Nitrogen.  It  is 
composed  of  60-7  per  cent  of  carbon,  10-6  of  hydrogen,  9*9  of  nitrogen,  19*5  of  oxygen, 
and  0^  of  phosphorus;  and  thus,  comparing  it  with  the  ordioary  &tty  adds,  contains 
more  than  twice  their  proportion  of  oxygen. — Oleophosphoric  acid  is  separated  from  the 
former  by  its  solubility  in  ether;  it  is.  of  a  viscid  consistence:  but,  when  ooiled  for  a  long 
time  in  water  or  alcohol,  it  gradually  loses  its  viscidity,  and  resolves  itself  into  a  fluid 
oil,  which  is  pure  oleine,  while  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  the  liquor.  The  proportion 
of  Phosphorus  which  this  aoid  contains  is  abont »  per  cent— Cholesterine  (|  662)  has 
«l3o  been  extracted  from  the  brain  by  M.  Fremy,  in  considerable  quantiQr<— On  the  whole, 
the  proportion  of  Phosphorus  in  the  brain  appears  to  be  about  1  per  cent;  a  small 
quantity  of  Sulphur  is  also  present.  The  proportion  of  Fixed  Salts  is  small,  being  not 
above  S}  parts  in  100  of  drjr  Cerebral  matter;  which  is  kss  than  half  the  proportion 
that  exists  m  Muscle. 
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644.  From  the  foregoing  details  the  obyious  inference  resultsy^-that  each 
part  of  the  organism  has  an  individual  Life  of  its  own,  whilst  contribating^  to 
uphold  the  general  Life  of  the  entire  being.  This  Life,  or  state  of  Vital  Action, 
depends  upon  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  all  the  subordinate 
parts,  which  are  closely  connected  toother.  The  lowest  classes  of  organized 
beings  are  made  up  of  repetitions  of  tne  same  elements ;  and  each  part,  there- 
fore, can  perform  its  functions  in  cpreat  decree  independently  of  the  rest.  But, 
in  ascending  the  scale,  we  find  that  the  lives  of  the  individual  parts  become 
gradually  merged  (so  to  speak)  in  the  general  life  of  the  structure ;  for  these 
parts  gradually  become  more  and  more  different  in  function,  and  therefore 
more  and  more  dependent  on  each  other  for  their  means  of  support ;  so  that 
the  activity  of  all  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  <tf  any  one.  Hence  the 
interruption  of  the  function  of  any  important  organ  is  followed  by  the  Death 
of  the  whole  structure ;  because  it  interferes  with  the  elaboration,  circulation, 
or  purification  of  that  nutritious  fluid  which  supplies  the  pabulum  for  the 
growth  and  reproduction  of  the  individual  parts.  But  their  fives  may  be  pro- 
longed for  a  greater  or  less  duration,  afler  the  suspension  of  the  regular  series 
of  their  combined  actions ;  hence  it  is,  that  molecular  Death  is  not  always  an 
immediate  sequence  of  somatic  Death.*  But  if  the  function  of  the  part 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  indispensable  actions  just  adverted  to,  it  may 
cease  without  affecting  them ;  so  that  Molecular  death  may  take  place,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  without  Scxnatic  death  necessarily  resulting. 

646.  The  doctrine  of  Development  from  Cells  has  another  important  bearing 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Physiology.  It  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  continual  processes  of  decay  and  renewal,  which  take  place  in  the  Animal 
body.  Every  Ceil  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  individual  life  of  its  own. 
This  individuality  is  much  more  decided  in  the  lower  forms  of  organized  being,  ' 
where  each  cell  can  maintain  an  independent  existence,  than  it  is  in  the  higher, 
in  whose  fabric  a  large  number  having  different  functions  are  united  into  one 
structure,  the  combined  activity  of  the  whole  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  life 
of  any  one.  But,  even  in  the  highest,  it  is  evident  that  each  cell  will  possess 
a  certain  duration  of  its  own ;  and  that,  from  its  first  period  of  development, 
all  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  it.  In  the 
various  parts  of  the  Vegetable,  as  in  those  of  the  Animal,  we  find  a  great  dif- 
ference m  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  the  cells  composing  them.  These 
difierences  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads. 

I.  Cells  may  be  generated,  which  have  a  very  transient  existence,  and  which 
disappear  again,  without  reproducing  themselves,  or  underg^oing  any  trans- 
formation. This  may  be  seen  in  the  Vegetable  ovule,  and  in  tne  Germinal 
Vesical  of  the  Animal  Ovum ;  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts.  Thus  we  have 
absorbent  Cells  (§461),  secreting  Cells  (§651),  and  probably  Jissimilating 
or  Fibrin-elaborating  Cells  (§578);  all  of  which  onginate  in  pre-existing 
germs,  attain  their  full  development  (in  the  course  of  which  they  perform  their 
allotted  function),  and  then  disappear  by  rupture  or  hquefaction.  In  such  in- 
stances it  is  obvious  that,  from  their  first  origin,  the  cells  are  subject  to  a  law 
of  limited  duration^  and  that  their  death  and  decay  are  as  much  the  result  of 
their  inherent  constitution,  as  are  those  of  each  entire  Animal  or  Vegetable  or- 
ganism. 

II.  The  contrary  extreme  to  this  may  be  found  in  those  Cells  of  which  the 
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its  walls,  and  cuts  it  oflT,  more  or  less  completely,  from  the  general  course  of 
Vital  Action.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  hard  matter  is  not  itself  liable  to 
decomposition,  the  duration  of  the  cell-walls,  which  are  protected  by  their  pe- 
culiar aggregation  from  exposure  to  decomposing  agents,  may  undergo  little  or 
no  change  for  an  ahnost  indefinite  period.  Thus  the  heart-wood  of  rlants,  the 
Bones  of  Animals,  and  still  more  their  Hair,  Hoofs,  Horns,  &c.,  may  remain 
unaltered  through  a  long  series  of  years.  Of  some  of  these  parts  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  they  are  less  alive,  when  removed  from  the  organism  to  which 
they  belonged,  than  when  included  in  it.  In  the  heart-wocil  of  a  Plant,  for 
example,  no  vital  change  takes  place  from  the  time  that  the  woody  tubes  and 
cells  are  once  consohdated  by  internal  deposition ;  it  may  decay  whilst  still 
forming  part  of  the  stem,  without  interfering  with  the  nutritive  operations  of 
the  tree ;  and  if  we  could  possibly  remove  it  entirely,  without  doing  injury  by 
the  operation  to  the  rest  of  the  structure,  its  absence  would  be  productive  of 
no  other  evil  consequences  than  those  which  would  necessarily  result  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  mechanical  support  afforded  by  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Epidermic  Appendages  of  Animals,  and  of  the  External  Skeletons  of 
many  Invertebrata ;  which  remain  equally  unchanged  from  the  time  of  their 
first  formation.— Now  as  long  as  these  structures  hold  together,  it  is  evident 
that  the  organized  part  of  them  must  have  undergone  little  change  from  the 
condition  in  which  it  existed  in  the  living  fabric ;  and  that  their  death  takes 
place,  in  reality,  only  when  the  structures  decay, — ^this  decay  being,  in  fact, 
the  consequence  of  it.  The  law  of  existence  of  such  cells,  therefore,  is  that 
of  indefinitely  prolonged  duration ;  this  law  must  have  been  intpressed  upon 
them  from  their  origin ;  and  the  power  by  which  their  walls  secrete  and  de- 
posit the  consohdating  materials,  appears  to  be  the  chief  means  of  keeping  it 
in  operation. 

III.  In  all  the  higher  forms^of  Animal  structure,  the  Cells  originally  com- 
posing; it  are  only  the  means  of  generating  tissues  of  other  kinds,  in  which  the 
Cellular  character  is  less  obvious.  Thus  the  Muscular  and  Nervous  tissues 
have  their  origin  in  cells,  which  at  first  appear  in  no  respect  different  from 
others,  but  which  subsequently  undergo  a  pecuhar  metamorphosis,  and  them- 
selves no  longer  exist  as  such.  Upon  all  these  primordial  cells,  therefore,  a 
law  of  tramformoUion  is  impressed,  from  the  time  of  their  first  production.  In 
their  original  aspect,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  cells  which  are  not 
destined  to  undergo  any  such  metamorphosis ;  but,  just  as  the  first  cell  of  the 
embryo,  from  which  man  is  produced,  must  have  some  real  though  not  appa- 
rent difference  from  that  in  which  the  Polype  originates,  so  must  the  cell  which 
is  afterwards  developed  into  Muscular  Fibre  be  inherently  different  from  that 
which  is  subsequently  converted  into  Nervous  Tissue. 

IV.  The  tissues  thus  formed  by  the  transforming  processes  to  which  certain 
Cells  are  subject,  are  evidently  ffoverned  by  the  same  laws  of  Nutrition  as 
those  which  regulate  ordinary  Cell-growth ;  these  are  modified  in  their  action, 
however,  by  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed,  in  regard  to  the  activity 
of  the  function  which  the  Tissue  is  called  upon  to  perform.  In  all  instances, 
however,  these  Tissues  have  a  definite  period  of  existence.— They  are  gene- 
rated, they  grow  from  the  alimentary  materials  with  which  they  are  suppHed, 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  they  decline,  they  die,  and  they  decay ;  just  as  do  the 
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which  have  disappeared,  that  the  nonnal  or|fanization  is  maiBtained.  The 
limited  duration  of  the  life  of  the  cells  composing  the  various  tissues  is  farther 
made  evident  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  nonnal  organization,  and  by 
the  loss  of  the  functional  power  of  those  tissues,  when  the  deficiency  of  th^ 
required  stimuli  prevents  the  development  of  the  new  cells,  by  which  alone 
their  character  can  be  maintained.  Of  the  change  of  structure  and  loss  of 
power  which  result  from  disuse  and  consequent  want  of  nutrition,  in  Muscu- 
far  and  Nervous  Tissues,  instances  have  ali^ady  been  given  (§§  221  and  362). 
The  ordinary  processes  of  Decomposition  and  Interstitial  AbsOTption  are  pro- 
bably less  rapid  than  usual  under  such  circumstances ;  so  that  the  lenffth  of 
time  required  £or  the  disappearance  of  the  characteristic  structure,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  functional  power,  affi>rds  us  some  idea  (rf  the  limit  to  the 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  tissue.  It  may  be  stated,  then,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, that  the  interstitial  change  which  the  whole  structure  of  the  body  is,  in 
its  normal  or  physiological  condition,  continually  undergoing,  is  due  to  the 
regularly  occurring  death  and  reproduction  of  its  component  cells,  of  which 
every  one  has  its  own  limit  of  duration.  We  uniibrmly  find  that  those  Tis- 
sues in  which  the  most  active  vital  changes  are  going  on  (such  a^  the  Nervous 
and  Muscular),  are  those  in  which  the  duration  of  the  individual  component 
portions  is  the  least;  as  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  of  removal 
and  reposition,  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  them.  The  converse 
holds  good  also.  Further  it  may  be  remarked,r— and  this  is  a  matter  of  much 
practi^  importance^— that  any  thing  which  increases  the  functional  activity 
of  any  particular  tissue,  thus  causing  it  to  live  faster,  diminishes  the  duration 
of  its  life ;  as  is  shown  in  the  increased  demand  for  nourishment,  which  is  set 
up  as  a  consequence  of  the  continued  exercise  of  the  Muscular  or  Nervous 
system,  and  which,  being  far  greater  than  can  be  required  for  such  increase  of 
their  amount  as  results  nrom  mat  exercise,  necessarily  indicates  that  a  corre- 
sponding removal  of  effete  matter,  resulting  from  the  death  of  the  cells,  has 
taken  pmce. 

v.  There  is  yet  another  phase  under  which  Cellular  life  presents  itself  as 
a  natural  condition  in  the  lower  organisms,  and  in  the  early  condition  of  the 
higher ;  but  which  constitutes  a  morbid  state  in  the  adult  condition  of  the 
latter.  This  is  when  cells  reproduce  themselves  with  extreme  rapidity, — 
neither  the  primary  nor  secondary  cells  undergoing  any  further  transformation, 
—and  the  duration  of  each  individual  being  Cmited  by  the  development  of  its 
progeny  within  it,  causing  its  own  distensicm  and  final  rupture  or  disappear- 
ance. The  growth  of  the  lower  Fungi  offers  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the 
Vegetable  kingdom ;  and  the  early  processes  of  deve&pment  in  the  Ovum  of 
the  highest  Animals,  exhibit  the  same  character.  Every  cell,  as  it  is  gene- 
rated, proceeds  at  once  to  the  work  of  multiplication,  for  which  it  seems 
specially  destined ;  and  thus  it  is  subject  from  the  first  to  the  law  of  Repro- 
duction, It  is  this  which  distinguishes  the  Fungoid  diseases ;  which  derive 
the  character  designated  by  the  Surgeon  as  mcUignancy  simply  from  their 
tendency  to  propagation,  and  his  want  of  power  to  control  it.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  many  omer  changes  of  structure  are  due  to  a  oMrresponding  cause. 

646.  The  duration  of  the  existence  of  the  individual  Cells  in  corresponding 
parts,  is  further  subject  to  variation,  in  accordance  with  the  period  of  life  of 
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ture.  This  may  be  partly  accoanted  for  by  the  imperfect  degree  in  which,  so 
long  as  the  entire  organism  is  undergoing  rapid  increase,  the  normal  structure 
is  developed  in  any  one  portion  of  it ;  for  the  degree  of  consolidation  being 
less,  the  tendency  to  decay  will  naturally  be  greater.  But  this  explanation  is 
not  in  itself  sufficient ;  and  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  to  regard  it  as 
a  general  law  (which  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  but  a  result  of  some  more 
general  principle),  that  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  individual  cells  in- 
creases, cmteris  paribut,  with  the  advance  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  their 
functional  activi^  diminishes.  They  may  be  said  to  live  more  slowly.  The 
dull  perceptions,  and  slow  and  feeble  movements  of  the  aged  man,  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  acute  sensibility,  and  the  rapid  and  vigorous  mus- 
cular actions  of  the  child ;  and  the  same  change  may  be  noticed  in  the  or^;anic 
functions.  Hence  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law,  that  the  vital  activity  of 
the  Cells  (and  of  the  tissues  produced  by  their  transformation)  diminishes  in 
proportion  to  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and  this  law  exactly  corresponds  with 
what  has  just  been  obsCTved  as  to  the  comparison  of  the  tissues  of  different 
kinds,  which  are  present  in  the  same  body. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

or  SECRETION. 

I.  Of  Secretion  in  Oeneral. 

647.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  Secretion  is  separation  ,•  and  this  is 
nearly  its  true  acceptation  in  Physiology.  We  have  seen  that  the  Nutritive 
materials,  which  are  received  into  the  living  body,  are  combined  in  a  certain 
proportion  in  the  circulating  fluid ;  and  that  they  are  carried  in  its  current  to 
every  part  of  the  structure.  A  part  of  the  elements  of  the  Blood, — probably 
the  Fibrin  and  mineral  matter  exclusively,^— are  being  continually  separated 
from  it,  and  introduced  into  the  solid  textures,  of  which  they  become  consti- 
tuents ;  forming,  as  it  were,  the  organized  framework,  in  the  interstices  of 
which  various  other  matters  (also  separated  from  the  blood)  are  deposited  in 
an  inorganic  condition.  TTiie  separation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  build  up  a 
living  fabric,  has  been  already  considered  under  the  head  of  Nutrition ;  but  it 
may  De  here  remarked,  that  the  deposition  of  Calcareous  matter  in  the  Bones 
and  Teeth,  of  Chondrin  and  Gelatin  in  the  Bones  and  Cartilages,  and  of  Homy 
matter  in  the  cells  of  the  £pithelium  and  its  appendages  (Hair,  Nails,  Hoofs, 
Ac.),  is  accomplished  by  a  process  analogous  in  all  resj.ects  to  that  concerned 
in  the  separation  of  those  other  products  which  are  ordinarily  considered  as 
Secretions.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Serous  fluid,  which  distends  the 
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for  the  portion  rejected,  in  the  form  of  faoces,  as  indigestible.  The  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Dalton*  on  his  own  person,  give  the  following  as  the  proportional 
quantities  discharged  through  the  principal  channels  of  excretion.  The  mean 
quantity  of  solid  and  fluid  Aliment  taken  into  the  system  daily  (during  14  days 
in  spring)  being  91  oz.,  or  about  5|  lbs.,  the  average  amount  of  Faeces  ^in- 
cluding tne  solid  matter  of  the  bile)  was  5  oz. ;  the  average  amount  of  Urme 
was  48.5  oz.  daily ;  and,  as  the  total  weight  of  the  body  remained  the  same, 
the  quantity  of  fluid  and  solid  matter  excreted  by  the  Skin  and  the  Lungs 
must  have  been  37i  oz.  At  other  periods  of  the  year,  a  variation  was  ob- 
served ;  especially  in  the  relative  amount  of  fluid  passing  off*  by  the  Urine, 
and  by  Cutaneous  exhalation. 

648.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  the  chief  source  of  the  Excretions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  contmued  Decomposition  of  the  various  tissues  of  the 
body,  which  has  been  several  times  alluded  to  (§§  84  and  645) ;  and  it  is 
probable,  from  considerations  heretofore  adduced,  that  they  are  derived, not  so 
much  from  the  fluid  returned  into  the  blood  by  the  Lymphatics  (as  formerly 
supposed),  as  from  the  blood  itself  (§  469).  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lie- 
big,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  elements  of  the 
Blood  and  those  of  the  Bile  and  Urine  taken  together;  so  that  the  Tissues, 
which  are  all  formed  from  the  nutritious  fluid,  may  be  regarded  as  resolving 
themselves,  by  their  ultimate  decomposition,  into  these  two  excretions.  More- 
over, the  Blood,  during  its  circulation,  gives  up  one  portion  of  its  constituents 
in  one  part  of  the  body — another  at  a  diflferent  situation, — and  so  on.  Thus, 
the  elaboration  of  Gelatin,  which  is  deposited  so  largely  in  the  solid  tissues, 
must  occasion  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  blood :  smce,  in  its  production 
from  Albumen,  a  certain  residuum  must  be  led  (§  615).  This  residuum  is 
probably  another  important  source  of  the  products  of  Excretion.  The  same 
may  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  Nutrition  of  the  Nervous  System  (§  643). 
In  several  other  instances,  peculiarities  of  action  in  diflferent  parts  will  deprive 
the  Blood  that  passes  through  them  of  its  due  proportion  of  certain  of  its  con- 
stituents ;  these  are  partly  restored  by  its  admixture  in  the  Heart,  with  the 
Blood  that  has  returned  from  other  parts ;  but  still  a  general  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  Blood  is  the  result  of  its  Circulation ;  and  for  this  alteration, 
it  is  the  province  of  .the  Excretory  function  to  compensate.  A  striking  illus- 
tration may  be  found  in  the  change  of  the  colour  and  of  the  proportional 
amount  of  free  Oxygen  and  Carbonic  Acid,  which  takes  place  in  the  Systemic 
capillaries,  and  which  is  reversed  in  the  passage  of  the  Blood  through  the 
Lungs  (§  520). — ^Moreover,  it  appears  that  two,  at  least,  of  the  Excreting 
organs  have  for  their  function  to  prevent  the  accumulation  in  the  Blood,  of 
matters  which  have  been  taken  in  as  food,  but  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
in  the  economy.  Thus  the  Liver  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  channel  for  the 
elimination  of  superfluous  non-azotized  matter  (§  664) ;  and  the  JKidney  of 
these  azotized  compounds,  which  cannot  be  worked  up  (so  to  speak)  into 
tissue  (§  679).  Particular  sources  for  the  respective  contents  of  other  Excre- 
tions will  be  pointed  out  when  they  are  considered  in  detail. 

649.  A  distinction  has  already  been  drawn  (§  95)  between  the  proper  Ex- 
crefions,  the  retention  of  which  in  the  Blood  would  be  positively  injurious, 
and  those  Secretions  which  are  destined  for  particular  purposes  within  the 
system,  and  the  cessation  of  which  has  no  immediate  influence  on  any  but 
the  function  to  which  they  are  destined.  This  distinction  is  one  of  great 
importance,  especially  when  it  is  considered  with  reference  to  the  Chemical 
Elements  that  are  found  in  the  two  classes  of  fluids  respectively.  The  solid 
matter  dissolved  in  those  of  the  latter  class,  is  little  else  than  a  portion  of  the 

•  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  1832, 1833. 
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constituents  of  the  Blood,  either  pure,  or  but  slightly  altered ;  thus,  in  the 
Lachrymal  fluid,  the  Saliva,  the  Pancreatic  juice,  me  Serous  fluid  of  areolar 
tissue  and  of  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  we  And  little  else  than  Albu- 
minous and  Saline  matter,  derived  at  once  from  the  blood.  The  Casein, 
which  is  the  most  characteristic  ingredient  of  milk  (§  686),  is  but  a^ghtly 
altered  form  of  Albumen  ;  and  some  curious  evidence  has  recently  been  ob- 
tained, that  this  alteration  commences  in  the  Blood,  and  goes  on  during 
pregnancy  as  a  preparation  for  lactation.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  character- 
istic ingredients  of  the  Excretions  are  very  different  in  character  from  the 
normal  elements  of  the  Blood.  They  are  all  of  them  completely  unorgani- 
zable ;  and  they  possess,  for  the  most  part,  a  simple  atomic  constitution.  Some 
of  them,  also,  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  crystalline  form,  which  is  consi- 
dered by  Dr.  Prout  to  indicate  their  unfitness  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
or^nized  tissues.  With  regard  to  some  of  the  chief  of  these,  there  is  suflicient 
evidence  of  their  existence,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  circulating  Blood ;  but  it 
is  also  clear,  that  they  exist  there  as  products  of  decomposition,  and  that  they 
are  destined  to  be  sepcurated  from  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  their  separa- 
tion be  prevented,  they  accumulate,  and  c(Hnmunicate  to  the  circulating  fluid 
a  positively  deleterious  character.  Of  this,  we  have  already  seen  a  striking 
example  in  the  case  of  Asphyxia  (§  646) ;  and  the  history  of  the  other  two 
principal  Excretions,— the  Bile  and  Urine,— will  furnish  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  As  a  general  fact,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  materials  of  the  Se- 
cretions pre-exist  in  the  Blood,  in  a  state  nearly  resembKng  that  in  which  they 
are  thrown  oflT  l^  the  secreting  organs ;  but  that  the  materials  of  those  secre- 
tions, which  are  only  destined  to  perform  some  particular  function  in  the 
economy,  are  derived  from  the  subsUtnces  which  are  appri^riated  to  its  gene- 
ral purposes ;  whilst  those  of  the  excretions  are  the  result  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  system,  and  cannot  be  retained  in  it  without  injury. 
660.  Of  the  reason  why  certain  compounds  fc»rming  part  of  the  circulating 
Blood,  are  separated  from  it  by  one  organ,  and  others  by  a  diflerent  one,  no- 
thing whatever  is  known ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  evident  structure  of 
Glands  that  can  sfford  cmy  clue  to  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge.  When 
their  ultimate  structure  is  considered,  it  is  found  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  vascular  membrane,  covered  with  epithelium-cells,  and  made  up  into 
various  forms  for  convenience  of  packing.  Of  such  a  membrane,  in  its  most 
expanded  state,  that  which  composes  the  walls  of  the  Serous  cavities,  or  of  the 
Synovial  capsules,  aflS)rds  a  good  example ;  and  the  fluid  which  these  cavities 
contain  is  secreted  by  it.  Of  Mucous  membrane,  the  structure  is  in  some  in- 
stances almost  equaUy  simple ;  but  in  general  the  secreting  surface  is  extended 
by  the  inversion  of  the  membrane  into  a  Jarffe  number  of  litue  open  sacs  or  folli- 
cles, which  are  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  are  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  external  superficies,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  protective  secre- 
tion that  covers  these  membranes.  In  the  most  complex  form  of  gland,  we 
fmd  nothing  but  a  very  obvious  modification  of  this  structure.  Either  the 
sacs  are  proloi^ed  into  coeca  or  blind  tubes,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Human 
Kidney  or  Testis;  or  they  are  very  greatly  mukiplied,  and  are  clustered 
together  (Just  like  currants  upon  a  stalk)  upon  efferent  ducts  common  to 
several  ot  them,  as  is  seen  in  the  Parotid.  Now,  that  the  particular  modi- 
fication of  structure,  which  the  Gland  may  present,  has  no  essential  connection. 
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Other,  is  far  simpler  in  the  lower  classes  of  Animals  than  in  the  higher ;  the 
number  of  effete  comiK)unds,  to  be  excreted  from  the  circulating  fluid,  is  much 
srnaller ;  and  the  variety  of  purposes  for  which  special  secretions  are  required 
is  much  less.  Hence,  for  almost  every  Gland,  there  is  a  part  of  the  Animal  scale 
below%hich  it  does  not  exist ;  and  wnen  it  makes  its  first  appearance,  it  almost 
invariably  presents  a  character  nearly  as  simple  as.  that  of  the  least  complex 
glandular  structures  in  the  higher  ammals.  Thus  the  Pancreas  in  fishes,  the 
Mammary  Gland  in  the  Ornithorhyncus,  the  Salivary  glands  in  the  Echinoder- 
mata,  and  the  Urinary  organs  of  Insects,  are  nothing  more  than  foUicles  more  or 
less  extended,  and  having  separate  orifices.  Again,  in  Insects,  we  find  that  all 
the  glands, — ^the  Liver  and  Salivary  glands,  as  well  as  the  Kidneys  and  Testes, 
— have  the  form  of  prolonged  tubes ;  whilst  in  MoUusca,  all  the  secreting  or- 
gans, the  Urinary  and  Genital,  as  well  as  the  Biliary  and  Salivary,— consist  of 
multiplied  vesicles  connected  with  a  ramifying  duct.  Moreover,  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  even  in  the  highest  organisms,  the  functions  of  Glandular 
structures  (especially  of  those  concerned  in  Excretion),  are  to  a  certain  degree 
vicarious  with  each  other;  so  that,  when  the  secretion  from  one  of  them  is 
checked,  the  system  makes  an  effort  to  throw  off,  by  another  channel,  the 
injurious  products  that  would  otherwise  accumulate  in  the  Blood.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  change  in  any  secreting  organ,  that  causes  it  thus  to  take 
on  a  new  function,  is  a  Question  upon  which  we  can  at  present  only  speculate ; 
we  have  no  more  certain  knowledge  of  it  than  we  have  of  the  cause  which 
occasions  their  normal  actions. 

651.  It  has  been  recently  proved,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  in  all 
secreting  organs,  the  Cells  which  cover  the  membranous  surfaces,  and  Une 
the  foUicles  and  tubes,  constitute  the  really  operative  part.  The  simplest 
condition  of  a  Secreting  Cell,  in  the  Animal  body,  is  that  in  which  it  exists  in 
Adipose  tissue ;  every  cell  of  which  possesses  the  power  of  secreting  or  sepa- 
rating Fatty  matter  from  the  Blood.  In  this  case,  the  secreted  product  re- 
mains stored  up  in  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  as  it  usually  does  in  the  Cellular 
tissue  of  Plants ; — not  being  poured  forth,  as  it  generally  is  elsewhere,  by  the 
subsequent  bursting  or  Uquefaction  of  the  cell.  But  when  the  Secreting  CeUs 
are  disposed  on  the  surface  of  a  membrane,  instead  of  being  aggregated  in  a 
mass,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  they  burst  or  dissolve  away,  their  contents  will  be 
poured  into  the  cavity  bounded  by  that  membrane ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  the 
ordinary  Secreting  processes.  Thus  the  mucus,  which  covers  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  and  which  is  being  continually  renewed,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  elaboration  performed  by  the  Epithelium-ceUs,  which  cover  their 
free  surfaces,  and  line  their  foUicles.*  These  cells  are  being  continually  cast 
off,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  growth,  which  has  its  origin  in  germs  supplied  by 
the  subjacent  membrane ;  and  it  is  in  the  act  of  Cell-growth  that  the  Secreting 
process  is  accompUshed.  For  just  as  the  ceUs,  at  the  extremities  of  the  Intes 
tinal  ViUi,  select,  from  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tube,  the  nutritious  por- 
tion which  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  absorbent  vessels, — so  do  the  cells  of 
the  secreting  TubuU  or  Follicles  select  from  the  Blood  those  effete  pcurticles 
which  it  is  their  peculiar  province  to  assimilate,  and  then  discharge  them  into 
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which  occurs  in  other  organs  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  product  is,  from  the 
anatomical  condition  of  the  part,  thrown  out  of  the  system."  The  Secreting 
Cells  of  different  organs  have  the  power  of  elaborating  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
ducts ;  and  no  more  essential  differences  can  be  discovered  in  their  character, 
than  in  the  structure  of  the  glands  into  whose  composition  they  ent0f .  We 
are  entirely  ignorant,  therefore,  of  the  reason  why  one  set  of  cells  should 
secrete  Bile,  another  Urea,  another  a  colouring^  substance,  and  so  on ;  but  we 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  reason  why,  in  the  parti-coloured  petal  of  a  Flower,  the 
cells  of  one  portion  should  secrete  a  red  substance,  whilst  those  in  immediate 
contact  with  it  form  a  yellow  or  blue  colouring  matter ;  and  we  know  as  little 
of  the  cause  which  occasions  one  set  of  the  Cells  of  the  Embryo  to  be  con- 
verted into  Muscular  tissue,  another  into  Cartilage,  and  so  on. — ^Although, 
therefore,  there  is  a  limit  to  our  knowledge,  beyond  which  it  does  not  at  pre- 
sent seem  probable  that  we  shall  ever  pass,  it  is  an  important  step  in  the 
Science  of  Physiology  to  have  attained  the  general  principle,— that  in  Animals, 
as  in  Plants,  the  act  of  Secretion  is  effected  by  the  process  of  Cell-growth. 

652.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  essential  difference  exists 
between  the  vital  power  concerned  in  the  true  Secreting  process,  and  the 
physical  property  which  occasions  fluid  Exhalation  or  Transudation.  This 
difference  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  exists  between  the  vital  act  of 
Selective  Absorption,  and  the  physical  operation  of  Endosmose  or  Imbibition. 
By  Imbibition  and  Transudation,  certain  fluids  may  pass  through  organic 
membranes,  in  the  dead  as  well  as  in  the  living  body;  and  this  passage 
depends  merely  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  parts,  in  regard  to  the 
amount  and  the  nature  of  the  fluid  it  contains,  and  the  permeability  of  its  tis- 
sues. Not  only  does  water  thus  transude,  but  various  substances  that  are 
held  in  complete  solution  in  it,  especially  albumen  and  sahne  matter :  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  Blood  absorbs  fluids  from  the  digestive  cavity  (§  463), 
and  pours  out  the  serous  fluid,  which  occupies  the  interspaces  of  the  areolar 
tissue  and  the  serous  cavities.  The  transudation  of  the  watery  portion  of  the 
blood  is  much  increased  by  any  impediment  to  its  flow  through  the  vessels,*—, 
as  in  Congestion  and  Inflammation ;  and  also  by  any  causes  that  produce  a 
diminished  resistance  in  their  walls.— We  shall  hereafter  see,  in  examining 
the  Physiology  of  the  Urinary  secretion,  a  very  striking  example  of  the  con- 
trast between  physical  Transudation  and  vital  Secretion  (§  668). 

11.  The  Liver. — Secretion  of  Bile. 

653.  The  Liver  is  probably  more  universally  found,  throughout  the  Animal 
scale,  than  any  other  gland.  Its  form  varies  so  greatly,  however,  in  different 
tribes,  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  its  essential  structure,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  question  whether  any  identity  of  character  exists  amongst  the  several 
organs,  wnich  we  include  under  this  designation.— In  the  higher  Polypes,  for 
example,  we  find  it  to  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  follicles,  lodged  within 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  pouring  their  secretion  into  its  cavity  by  as 
many  separate  orifices ;  and  it  is  more  oy  the  pecufiar  character  of  their  secre- 
tion than  by  any  other  distinction,  that  these  follicles  are  recognized  as  Hepa- 
tic—In the  lower  Articulata,  a  very  similar  confirmation  is  met  with ;  but  in 
the  higher  classes  of  this  series,  such  as  Insects,  the  follicles  are  prolonged 
into  tubes  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe,  in  animals  of 
such  complex  structure,  that  a  few  long  tubes,  closed  at  one  end,  and  opening 
at  the  other  into  the  alimentary  canal,  are  all  which  they  have  to  represent  a 
Liver;  but  the  wonder  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  Keeping  in  view  the 
extremely  active  Respiration  of  these  beings,  which  renders  unnecessary  any 
other  complex  apparatus  for  elaborating  carbon  from  me  system.—^n  the  other 
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hand,  among  the  Mollusca,  the  Liver  attains  a  much  greater  development. 
Instead  of  the  follicles  being  prolonged  into  tubes  (which  is  the  usual  form  of 
the  glandular  system  in  I^ects),  they  are  very  much  increased  in  number, 
and  arranged  on  the  sides  of  canals  or  efferent  ducts,  which  either  separately 
pour  tkeir  fluid  into  the  intestine,  or  partially  unite  with  each  other  before 
doing  so.  The  Liver  thus  acquires  a  lobulated  character,  each  lobe  consisting 
of  a  duct  with  its  branching  follicles ;  and  the  whole  or^an  forms  a  considerar 
ble  proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  viscera,  and  is  evidently  of  ^at  importance 
in  the  econcmiy  of  the  animal.-— It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  complex  struc- 
ture with  the  very  simple  condition  presented  by  the  Liver  in  Insects ;  and, 
when  we  keep  in  view  the  relative  amount  of  Respiration  in  the  two  groups 
of  animals,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  development  of  the 
Liver  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Respirar 
tory  organs  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood ;  it  being  peculiarly  extended,  when 
these,  either  from  their  small  size,  or  from  their  employment  in  an  aquatie 
medium,  cannot  perform  their  function  with  great  activity.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  in  an  interesting;  manner  by  the  fact,  that  the  Crustacea,  which 
have  the  general  organization  of  Insects,  but  which  inhabit  the  water  and 
breathe  by  gills  instead  of  by  a  complex  system  of  air-tubes,  possess  a  Liver 
corresponding  in  form  and  in  degree  of  developoient  with  that  of  the  Mollusca. 
654.  In  the  Yertebrated  Sub-kingdom,  we  may  trace  the  operation  of  the 
same  principle ;  but  the  internal  structure  of  the  Liver,  in  the  aduh  condition 
at  least,  is  less  easily  demonstrated  than  it  is  in  the  lower  classes ;  owing  to  its 
increased  complexity  of  structure,  and  the  closer  union  between  its  different 
parts.  In  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  the  Liver  is  of  considerable  size,  and  seems  to 
perform  a  very  important  part  in  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood :  its  form  is 
adapted  to  that  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged,  sometimes  one  lobe  only  being 
developed.    In  Birds,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  respiration  is  so  much  more 

[Fig.  134. 


The  inferior  or  concave  turfaoe  of  the  Lirer,  ahowing  its  anbdiritiont  into  lobes ;  1,  centre  of  the  right 
lobe ;  2,  oentre  of  the  left  lobe ;  3,  its  anteri<ftr,  inferior  or  thin  margin ;  4,  its  posterior,  thick  or  diaphragmatic 
portion;  5,  the  right  extremity;  6,  the  left  extremity ;  7,  the  notch  in  the  anterior  margin ;  8,  the  mabilieal 
or  longitudinal  fissure;  0,  the  round  ligament  or  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein;  10,  the  portion  of  the  sua- 

n«narkrv  li<rfimAn«  in  iMtnnaotiAti  m<t1>  tW^  .mi.^^  i:.«i»_.— *.  4.     ^ i :.    __  ■ j  -^  t: .1 
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active,  it  is  much  smaller,  but  is  placed  on  the  median  line,  in  conformity  with 
the  general  symmetry  of  their  internal  as  well  as  external  organs  (§  61).  In 
Mammalia,  also,  it  is  comparatively  small ;  but,  though  reduced  in  proportional 
size,  it  is  at  the  same  time  much  more  compact  and  firm  than  in  the  lower  Ver- 
tebrata.  The  Liver  of  Man  is  much  less  developed  than  that  of  many  other 
Mammalia ;  and  presents,  as  rudimentary  indications,  certain  organs  which 
are  elsewhere  fulljr  developed.  The  whole  mass,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
describe  as  consistmg  of  a  right  and  left  lobe,  does  in  reality  form  but  one  (there 
being,  no  real  division  between 


its  two  portions),  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  Central 
lobe  ;  the  Lobulus  Spigelii  is 
the  rudiment  of  a  second  or 
right  lobe,  and  the  Lobulus 
Caudatus  is  a  Lobule  developed 
from  it.  In  the  Camivori  and 
Rodentia,  which  present  the 
most  complex  form  of  Liver 
that  we  meet  with  among 
Mammalia,  there  are  five  dis- 
tinct parts ; — a  central  or  prin- 
cipal lobe,  corresponding  with 
the  principal  part  of  the  liver 
of  Man ;  a  right  lateral  lobe, 
with  a  lobular  appendage,  cor- 
responding to  the  Lobulus 
Spigelii  and  Lobulus  Cauda- 
tus ;  and  a  similar  lobe  and 
lobule  on  the  left  side. — ^The 
Gall-bladder  is  an  appendage 
to  the  Liver,  of  which  we  find 
no  traces  m  the  Invertebrata. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  simply 
a  dilatation  of  the  eflferent  duct, 
more  or  less  prolonged  from  it, 
adapted  to  store  up  the  hepatic 
secretion  against  the  time  when 
it  may  be  required.  In  Fishes 
it  frequently,  but  by  no  means 
constantly,  presents  itself;  in 
Reptiles,  on  the  other  hand,it 
invariably  exists.  In  Birds  it 
is  occasionally  absent,  even  in 
species  closely  allied  to  others 
that  possess  it,  and  without  any 
marked  difference  in  the  food, 
habits,  &c.,  of  the  two.  In 
Mammalia,  acrain.  it  is  frenuent. 


[Fig.  135 


Shows  the  three  coata  of  the  Gall-Bladder  separated  from 
each  other;  1,  the  external  or  peritoneal  coat ;  2,  the  cellular 
coat  with  its  vessels  injected;  3,  the  macous  coat  covered 
with  wrinkles ;  4,  4,  valves  formed  by  this  coat  in  the  neck  of 
the  gall-bladder;  5, 5,  orifices  of  the  mucous  follicles  at  this 
point] 

[Fig.  136. 


A  view  of  the  Gall-BIadder  distended  with  air,  and  with 
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tion.*  In  the  Human  species  the  gall-bladder  is  rarely  absent,  except  in  cases  of 
malformation  depending  upon  general  arrest  of  development,  in  which  several 
organs  are  involved.  The  Excretory  Ducts  of  the  Liver  and  Qall-Uadder  have 
three  coats,^ — an  internal  or  mucottSf  a  middle  or  Jtbrotu,  and  an  external  or 
areolar.  The  internal  coat  is  continuous  with  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the 
Intestinal  tube,  into  which  it  opens ;  and  the  whole  glandular  structure  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  a  complex  prolongation  of  this,  copiously  supplied 
with  bloodrvessels,  and  packed  into  the  smaUest  possible  compass.  The  mid- 
dle or  fibrous  coat  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in  aspect  to  thatpf  the 
Arteries ;  in  its  properties,  however,  it  is  still  more  nearly  allied  to  true  muscle, 
being  capable  of  exnibiting  contraction  on  the  application  of  stimuU  to  the  gan- 
glionic nerves  supplying  it  (§  200) ;  and  in  some  instances  of  obstruction,  it  has 
presented  an  appearance  veiy  closely  resembling  that  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  alimentary  canal.t  Dr.  Davy  has  pointed  out  that  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
Ductus  communis  is  disposed  in  valve-like  folds,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent the  reflux  of  the  bile,  or  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine. 
655.  The  Liver  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  consisting  of  the  ramifica^ 

tions  of  the  Hepatic  Duct,  in  close  rela^ 
[Pig.  137.  tion  with  those  of  the  Portal  Vein  and 

Hepatic  Artery,  that  serve  to  convey 
blood  to  the  minutest  parts  of  this  organ, 
and  with  those  of  tne  Hepatic  Vein, 
which  return  it  to  the  heart,  after  it  has 
been  subservient  to  the  Nutrition  of  the 
structure  and  to  the  elabomtion  of  the 
.     ,  .  Secretion.    Besides  these,  the  Liver  con- 

1,  Nucleated  cells  composing  the  parenchyma         •       T^™.nhatics  and  NprvM  •   thp  latter 

of  the  gland;  8,  lobules  of  human  Urer  with    tains  Liyinpnaucs  anu  fNerves ,  me  latter 
ramifications  of  the  hepatic  ▼ein.j  ^^  chiefly  denved  from  the  Sympathetic 

system,  and  are  distributed  on  the  walk 
of  the  vessels  and  ducts.  These  various  portions  of  the  etructure  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  the  name  of  Glisson's  Capsule 
has  been  given.  For  our  present  knowledge  of  their  ultimate  arrangement, 
we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  to  Mr.  Kieman4  whose  account  of  them  wiD 
be  here  followed. 

a.  When  the  Liver  is  closely  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  it  is  seen  to  be  made  np  of 
a  great  number  of  small  granular  bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  of  an  irregular 
form,  and  presenting  a  number  of  rounded  projecting  processes  upon  their  surface.-* 
These  are  commonly  termed  hbukt,  although  by  some  Anatomists  they  are  spoken  of  as 
adnu  When  divided  longitudinally,  they  have  a  somewhat  foliated  appearance,  arising 
from  the  distribution  of  the  Hepatic  Vein ;  which,  passing  into  the  centre  of  each  division, 
is  termed  the  tn/ra-lobular  vein.  The  exterior  of  each  Lobule  is  covered  by  a  process  of 
the  capsule  of  Glisson ;  and  its  substance  is  composed  of  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
before-mentioned  vessels,  arranged  in  the  manner  presently  to  be  described ;  the  spaces 
between  which  are  filled  up  with  a  parenchyma,  composed  of  nucleated  cells,  as  shown 
ia  Fig.  138, 1.  The  structure  of  eacn  lobule,  then,  gives  us  the  essential  characters  of  the 
whole  gland. 

b.  The  Lobules,  when  transversely  divided,  are  usually  found  to  present  somewhat  of 
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Connection  of  the  Lobules  of  the  Liver  with  the  Hepatic  Vein; 
1,  trunk  of  the  vein;  3, 2, 2,  lobules  depending  from  its  branches 
like  leaves  on  a  tree,  the  centre  of  each  being  occupied  by  a 
venous  twig«— the  intralobular  vein.    (After  Kieman.) 


Glandular  Cells  of  Liver;  a,  nu- 
cleus; by  nucleolus  (?)  c,  adipose 
particles. 


and  to  these,  if  they  deserve  a  name,  it  ought  to  be  restricted.  They  will  be  presently 
shown,  however,  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  irregolar  islets,  leA  between  the  meshes  of 
the  plems  formed  by  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  Portal  Vein.  The  Vena  Ports,  it 
will  be  recollected,  is  formed  bj  the  con- 
vergence of  the  veins,  which  retnm  the  Fig.  140. 
blood  from  the  chylopoieiic  viscera;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  also  re- 
ceives the  blood,  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
Liver  for  the  purposes  of  Nutrition  by  the 
Hepatic  Artery.  As  it  is  an  afferent,  not 
an  efferent  vessel,  it  has  a  strong  claim 
to  the  character  of  an  Anery;  even  al- 
though it  conveys  Venous  blood.  Like 
an  artery,  it  gradually  subdivides  into 
smaller  and  yet  smaller  branches ;  and  at 
last  forms  a  plexus  of  vessels,  which  lie 
in  the  inter-lobular  spaces,  and  spread 
with  the  freest  inosculation  throughout 
the  entire  Liver.  To  these  vessels  the 
name  of  uiidr-lobular  Veins  is  given  by 
Mr.  Kieman.  They  ramify  in  the  capsules 
of  the  lobules,  covering  with  their  ramifica- 
tions the  whole  external  surface  of  these ; 
and  then  enter  their  substance.  When 
they  enter  the  Lobules,  they  are  termed 
lobular  veins;  and  the  plexus  formed  by 
their  convergence,  from  the  circumfe- 
rence of  each  lobule  towards  its  centre 
(where  their  ultimate  ramifications  ter- 
minate in  those  of  the  intra-lobular  or  he- 
patic vein),  is  designated  as  the  Lahular 
Venous  plexut4 — In  3ie  islets  of  this  plexus 
the  acini  of  (Malpighi)  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  duct  are  distiributed,  in  the  man- 
ner next  to  be  described. 

c  The  Hepatic  Duct  forms,  by  its  subdivision  and  ramification,  an  Interlobular  plexus 
of  a  very  similar  character:  but  the  anastomosis  between  the  branches  going  to  the  dif- 
ferent lobules  is  less  intimate  than  that  of  the  interlobular  veins,  and  cannot  be  directly 
demonstrated;  although  Mr.  Kieman  thinks  that  his  experiments  leave  but  little  doubt  of 
its  existence, — a  communication  (which  cannot  be  seen  to  be  established  by  any  nearer 
channel)  being  proved  to  exist  between  the  right  and  left  primary  subdivisions  of  the 
duct.  The  Interlobular  Ducts  ramify  upon  the  capsular  surface  of  the  lobules,  with  the 
branches  of  the  Portal  Vein  and  Hepatic  Artery;  they  then  enter  its  substance,  and  sub- 
divide into  minute  branches,  which  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  form  a  reticulated 
plexus,  termed  by  Mr.  K.  the  Lobular  BiUarypkxuB*  This  plexus  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  substance  of  the  lobule ;  and  when  seen  through  the  meshes  of  the  Portal 
plexus,  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  ccecal  terminations  of  ducts.    The  nltimate  ter- 


Horizontal  section  of  three  superficial  Lobules, 
showing  the  two  principal  systems  of  blood-vessels  ,* 
1, 1,  fnira*lob«lar  veins,  proceeding  from  the  hepatio 
veins;  S,  3,  mttr-lobolar  plexus,  formed  by  ^ranches 
of  the  portal  veins.    (After  Kieman.) 
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Horizontal  section  of  Vmo  niperfioial  Lobules,  showing 
the  interlobular  plexus  of  biliary  ducu;  1, 1,  intralobular 
veins;  2,  2,  trunks  of  biliary  ducts,  proceeding  from  the 
plexus  which  traverses  the  lobules ;  3,  interlobular  tissue ; 
4,  parenchyma  of  the  lobules.    (AAer  Kieman.) 


minatioDS  of  these  docts  have  not,  however,  been  traced  in  the  adalt  Liver  of  any  of  the 
higher  animals,  although  they  are  sufficiently  evident  in  the  embryonic  condition.  From 
the  analogy  of  other  organs,  there  would  seem  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  ultimate 

ramifications  of  the  hepatic  ducts  an- 

pig  141^  asfomose    freely  together,  and    that 

they  form  a  net-work,  in  which  their 

'A  2  terminations  are  lost,  as  it  were,  with- 

out  forming  true  coBca.*  This  view  of 
the  matter  finds  confirmation  in  the 
curious  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kier- 
nan,  that,  in  the  left  iaieral  ligament, 
the  essential  parts  of  a  lobe  are  found 
in  the  simplest  form  and  arrangement. 
From  the  edge  of  the  liver  next  to  the 
ligament,  numerous  Ducts  emerge, 
which  ramify  between  the  two  layers 
of  peritoneum  of  which  the  ligament 
is  composed.  They  are  accompanied 
by  branches  of  the  Portal  and  Hepatic 
Veins,  and  of  the  Hepatic  Artery; 
which  also  ramify  in  this  ligament, 
especially  around  the  parietes  of  the 
ducts.  These  ducts,  of  which  some 
are  occasionally  of  considerable  size, 
divide,  subdivide,  and  anastomose 
with  each  other;  and  the  meshes 
formed  by  the  network  of  larger  or  excreting  Ducts,  are  occupied  by  minute  plexuses 
of  their  ultimate  ramifications  or  secreting  Ducts. 

d.  The  Hepatic  Artery  sends  branches  to  every  part  of  the  Liver,  supplying  the  walls 
of  the  Portal  and  Hepatic  Veins,  and  of  the  Hepatic  Ducts,  as  well  as  Glisson's  capsule. 
The  principal  distribution  of  its  branches,  however,  is  to  the  Lobules,  which  they  reach 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  Portal  vessels  and  Biliary  Ducts,  by  spreading  themselves 
through  the  interlobular  spaces.  There  they  ramify  upon  the  interlobular  ducts,  and 
upon  the  capsular  surface  of  the  lobules,  which  they  then  penetrate;  their  minuteness 
prevents  their  distribution  within  the  lobules  from  being  clearly  demonstrable ;  but,  as 
they  enter  along  with  the  biliary  ducu,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  here  as  elsewhere, 
they  are  principally  distributed  upon  the  walls  of  these.  As  to  the  ultimate  termination 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  Hepatic  Artery, — whether  they  enter  the  Portal  plexus  or  the 
Hepatic  Vein, — there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  anatomists;  the  former  view 
being  upheld  by  Kieman,  the  latter  by  Muller.  The  question  is  a  very  interesting  one 
in  a  physiological  point  of  view;  since  if  the  former  account  be  the  true  one,  the  Blood 
which  is  brought  to  the  Liver  by  the  Hepatic  Artery  becomes  subservient  to  the  secretion 
of  Bile,  only  by  passing  into  the  Portal  plexus;  whilst,  if  the  latter  be  the  correct  state- 
ment, either  the  arterial  Blood  is  not  at  all  subservient  to  the  formation  of  Bile,  or  the 
secretion  can  be  elaborated  from  the  arterial  capillaries.  1'he  experiments  of  Mr.  Kier- 
nan  have  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  Intra-lobular  or  Hepatic  Veins  cannot  be  filled 
by  injection  from  the  Hepatic  Artery,  though  they  may  be  readily  filled  from  the  Portal 
plexus ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  fine  injection 
into  the  Hepatic  arteries  will  find  its  way  into  the  Portal  plexus.f  It  is  certain  that  all 
the  branches  of  the  Hepatic  artery,  of  which  the  termination  can  be  ascertained,  end  in 
the  Vena  portas;  a  free  capillary  communication  existing  between  their  two  systems  of 
branches,  on  the  walls  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  ducts.  According  to  Muller,  there 
is  an  ultimate  plexus  of  capillary  vessels,  with  which  all  the  three  systems  freely  com- 
municate ;  but  for  this  idea  there  is  no  adequate  foundation  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  just  stated,  that  injection  into  the  Hepatic  Artery  does  not  return  by  the  Hepatic 
vein.  And  the  views  of  Mr.  Kiernan  have  lately  received  important  confirmation  from 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Bowman  on  the  circulation  in  the  Kidney  (^  667,  b). 

e.  It  now  only  remains  to  describe  the  Hepatic  Veins,  the  branches  of  which  occupy 
the  interior  of  the  Lobules,  and  are  termed  tn/ra-lobular  veins  (1,  1,  Figs.  140  and  141). 
On  making  a  transverse  section  of  a  Lobule,  it  is  seen  that  the  central  vessel  is  formed 
by  the  convergence  of  from  four  to  six  or  eight  minute  venules,  which  arise  from  the 
processes  upon  the  surface  of  the  lobule.    In  the  superficial  lobules  (by  which  term  are 

•  See  Wilson  in  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  iii.,  p.  170. 
f  This  is  stated  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  injections  of  Lieberkuhn,  although  Mr. 
Kiernan  has  not  succeeded  in  effecting  it. 
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designated  those  lobules  which  lie  upon  the  exterior  of  the  glandular  snbctance,  not  only 
upon  the  surface  of  the  Liver,  but  also  against  the  walls  of  the  larger  vessels, ducts,  ^cc^) 
the  Intralobular  Veins  commence  directly  from  their  surface;  and  the  minute  venules  of 
which  each  is  composed  may  be  seen  in  an  ordinary  injection,  converging  from  the 
circa mferpuce  towards  the  centre,  as  in  the  transverse  section  of  other  lobules.  The 
Intralobular  Veins  terminate  in  the  larger  trunks,  which  pass  along  the  bases  of  the 
lobules,  collecting  from  them  their  venous  blood ;  these  are  called  bv  Mr.  Kiernan  nUh 
lobtUar  veins.  The  main  trunk  of  the  Hepatic  Vein  terminates  in  the  ascending  Vena 
Cava. 

/.  In  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  nucleated  Cells,  that  are  the  real  agents  in  the 
Secreting  process,  are  arranged  in  the  Liver  of  Man  and  the  higher  animals,  there  is 
much  uncertainty;  owing  especially  to  our  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  Hepatic  Ducts  terminate.  They  would  seem  to  form  the  greatest  ptfn  of  the  paren- 
chyma, which  fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  reticulations  of  the  Blood-vessels  and 
Ducts ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  their  functional  operation,  that  they  must  have  a  more 
close  relation  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  Their  diameter  is  usually  from  l-1600th  to 
l-2000th  of  an  inch;  and  they  are  consequently  easily  recognized,  whenever  a  portion  of 
the  substance  of  the  Liver  is  torn  up  and  exammed  with  the  higher  powers  of  the  Micro- 
scope. Their  shape  is  usually  spheroidal.  They  have  a  distinct  biliary  tinge ;  and 
contain  a  granular  amorphous  matter,  with  a  few  small  adipose  globules.    (Fig.  139.) 

g.  In  regard  to  the  Embryonic  Development  of  the  Human  Liver,  a  considerable  part 
of  our  information  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  study  of  that  of  other  animals ; 
and  this  not  so  much  from  Mammalia  as  from  Birds ;  since  the  development  of  this 
organ  commences  so  early  in  the  former,  its  phases  are  so  rapidly  hurried  through,  and 
its  evolution  is  so  soon  completed,  that  the  process  cannot  be  continuously  watched. — In 
the  Chick,  the  rudiments  of  the  Liver  are  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  day  of 
incubation,  in  the  form  of  two  coecal  poaches,  which  are  prolonged  from  the  Intestinal 
tube;  these  carry  before  them  a  fold  of  the  vascular  layer,  from  which  the  blood-vessels 
subsequently  originate ;  and  they  soon  begin  to  ramify  in  this,  sending  off  branches,  of 
which  the  coBcal  extremities  are  still  evident  At  the  end  of  the  founh  day,  the  tubuli 
and  their  ramifications  have  attained  a  considerable  size ;  and  they  approach  each  other 
and  coalesce  at  the  base,  entering  the  intestine  by  an  orifice  common  to  the  two.  In  this 
process,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  analogy  to  the  succession  of  forms  which  we  en- 
counter in  ascending  the  animal  scale.  The  size  and  density  of  the  organ  are  gradually 
increased;  but  it  is  not  until  several  davs  aAerwards  that  the  gall-bladder  is  developed. 
In  the  Human  Embryo,  the  formation  of  the  Liver  begins  at  about  the  third  week  of  intra- 
uterine existence ;  the  organ  is  from  the  first  of  very  large  size,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  body;  and  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  week,  it  is  one-half  the  weight  of 
the  entire  embryo.  It  is  at  that  period  divided  into  several  lobes.  By  the  third  lunar 
month,  the  liver  extends  nearly  to  the  pelvis,  and  almost  fills  the  abdomen ;  the  right 
side  now  begins  to  gain  upon  the  left :  the  gall-bladder  beg^ins  to  appear  at  this  time. 
The  subsequent  changes  chiefly  consist  in  the  consolidation  of  the  viscus,  and  the 
diminution  of  its  proportional  size.  Up  to  the  period  of  birth,  however,  the  bulk  of  the 
Liver,  relatively  to  that  of  the  entire  body,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  adult;  the  pro- 
portion being  as  1  to  18  or  20  in  the  new-born  child,  whilst  it  is  about  1  to  36  in  the 
adult:  and  the  difierence  between  the  right  and  left  sides  is  still  inconsiderable.  Daring 
the  first  year  of  extra-uterine  life,  however,  a  great  change  takes  place ;  the  right  lobe 
increases  a  little  or  remains  stationary,  whilst  the  left  lobe  undergoes  an  absolate  dimi- 
nution, being  reduced  nearly  one-half;  and  as,  during  the  same  period,  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  the  proportion  is  much  more  reduced  during 
that  period  than  in  any  subsequent  one  of  the  same  length.  According  to  Meckel,  the 
liver  of  the  newly-born  infant  weighs  one-fourth  heavier  than  that  of  a  child  of  eight  or 
ten  months  old ;  and  as  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  is  more  than  doubled,  during  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  must  be  principally 
efiected  at  this  epoch. 

656.  The  knowledge  of  the  distrihution  of  the  Biliary  ducts,  and  of  the  two 
chief  systems  of  Blo(3-vessels,  in  the  Lobules  of  the  Liver,  has  enabled  Mr. 
Kiernan  to  give  a  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  appearances,  by  which 
Patholo^cal  anatomists  had  been  previously  much  perplexed.  When  the 
Liver  is  in  a  state  of  Ansemia  (which  rarely  happens  as  a  natural  condition, 
although  it  may  be  induced  by  bleeding  an  animal  to  death,)  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  lobules  is  pale,  as  represented  in  Fig.  142.  In  general,  however, 
the  Liver  is  more  or  less  congested  at  the  moment  of  death ;  and  this  congestion 
44 
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Fig.  149. 


Fig.  J  48. 


1,  Angular  lobules  in  a  state  of  aiUBmia,  as  they 
appear  on  the  external  surface  of  the  liver ;  2,  in- 
terlobular spaces ;  3,  interlobular  fissures ;  4,  intra- 
lobular reins,  occupying  the  centres  of  the  lobnles ; 
5,  smaller  veins,  terminating  in  the  central  veins. 


1,  1,  Rounded  lobnles  in  Jlrst  stage  of  hepatic 
venous  congestion,  as  they  appear  on  the  suHaee 
of  the  liver;  S,  2,  interlobular  spaces  and  fisanrea. 


may  manifest  itself  in  several  ways,  llie  whole  substance  may  be  congested ; 
in  which  case  the  lobules  present  a  nearly  uniform  dark  colour  throughout 
their  substance,  their  centres  being  usually  more  deeply-coloured  than  the 
margins.  An  appearance  more  frequently  offered  after  death,  however,  is 
that  represented  at  Fig.  143,  and  termed  by  Mr.  Kieman  the  first  stage  of 
Hepatic  Venous  congestion.  In  this,  the  isolated  centres  of  the  Lobules  alone 
present  the  colour  of  sanguineous  congestion  ;  and  the  surrounding  substance 
varies  from  a  yellowish-white,  yellow,  or  greenish  colour,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  Bile  which  it  contains.  This  accumulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  Hepatic  Veins,  and  the  emptiness  of  the  Portal  plexus,  seem  due 
to  the  continuance  of  capillary  action  after  the  general  circulation  has  ceased; 
a  circumstance  to  which  we  find  an  exact  parallel,  in  the  emptiness  of  the 
systemic  arteries,  and  the  fulness  of  the  veins,  after  most  kinds  of  death.  In 
the  second  stage  of  Hepatic  Venous  congestion,  the  accumulation  of  blood  is 
found  not  only  in  the  Intralobular  Veins,  but  even  in  parts  of  the  Portal  or 
Lobular  Venous  plexus.  The  parts  which  are  freest  from  it  are  those  sur- 
rounding the  interlobular  spaces ;  so  that  the  non-con&ested  substance  here 
appears  in  the  form  of  circular  or  irregular  patches,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
spaces  and  fissures  are  seen  (Fig.  144).*  Although  the  Portal  as  well  as  the 
Hepatic  venous  system  is  thus  involved  in  this  form  of  congestion,  yet,  as  the 
obstruction  evidently  originates  in  the  latter,  the  term  given  by  Mr.  Kieman 
is  still  applicable ;  and  it  is  important  to  distinguish  this  appearance  from  that 
next  to  be  described.  The  Second  stage  of  Hepatic  venous  congestion  very 
commonly  attends  disease  of  the  heart,  and  other  disorders  in  which  there  is 
an  impediment  to  the  venous  circulation ;  and  in  combination  with  accumula- 
tion in  the  biliary  ducts,  it  gives  rise  to  those  various  appearances  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  dram-drinkers'  or  nutmeg  liver.  The  other  form  of 
partial  congestion  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  Portal  veins, 
with  a  reverse  condition  of  the  Hepatic  or  intralobular  veins;  in  this  con- 
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▲,  Lobules  in  the  second  stage  of  hepatic  venous  a,  Lobales  as  they  appear  on  the  saiface  in  a 

congestion;  b  and  c,  interlobular  spaces;  d,  con-  state  of  portal  renons  congestion;  b,  interlobular 

gested  intralobular  veins ;  x,  congested  patches,  ex-  spaces  and  fissures ;  c,  intralobular  hepatic  veins, 

tending  to  the  circumference  of  the  lobales ;  v,  non-  containing  no  blood ;  n,  the  central  portions  in  a 

congealed  portions  of  lobales.  state  of  ansBoita;  s,  the  margiaal  portiooa  in  a 

congested  state. 

network,  the  isolated  spaces  between  which  are  occupied  by  the  non-congested 
portions  (Fig.  146).  This  is  a  very  rare  occurrence;  having  been  seen  by 
Mr.  K.  in  children  only. — ^These  differences  fully  explain  the  diversity  of 
the  statements  of  different  anatomists  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  so- 
called  red  and  yellow  substances  ;  for  it  now  appears,  that  the  red  substance 
is  the  congested  portion  of  the  lobules,  which  may  be  either  interior  or  exte- 
rior, or  irregularly  disposed ;  whilst  the  yellow  is  the  non-congested  part,  in 
which  the  Biliary  plexus  shows  itself  more  or  less  distinctly. 

667.  Another  very  interesting  form  of  Pathological  changie  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Liver,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Lobules  enables  us  to 
comprehend,  is  that  to  which  the  name  of  Cirrhosis  has  been  given.  This 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  new  deposit,  analogous  to 
that  of  Tubercukr  matter ;  but  it  is  really  due  to  Atrophy  and  partial  Conges- 
tion in  the  Liver  itself.  It  is  described  by  Laennec  as  usually  presenting  itself 
in  small  masses,  varying  in  size  from  a  cherry-stone  to  a  millet-seed,  and  scat- 
tered through  the  substance  of  the  Liver.  When  these  are  minute,  and  closely 
set,  they  impart  what  appears  at  first  to  be  a  uniform  brownish-yellow  tint  to 
the  divided  surface  of  the  Liver;  but  when  the  tissue  is  more  attentively  ex- 
amined, their  separation  becomes  evident.  These  small  masses  are  not  distinct 
lobules  in  a  variable  state  of  hypertrophy  (as  supposed  by  Cruveilhier) ;  but 
smaU  uncongested  patches,  composed  of  parts  of  several  adjoining  lobules,  and 
having  one  or  more  interlobular  spaces  for  a  centre ;  and  the  biliary  plexuses 
of  these,  being  filled  with  bile,  give  them  their  yellow  colour.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  atrophy,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  portions  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  intervening  between  them ;  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
orphan  is  much  diminished,  very  commonly  to  one-half,  and  sometimes  to  one- 
third  of  its  original  size.  . 

668.  The  application  of  the  Microscope  to  the  Hepatic  Cells,  in  various 
states  of  disease,  has  afforded  many  facts  of  great  interest.  The  fatty  liver, 
which  is  often  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  diseases  ob- 
structing the  pulmonary  circulation,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Bowman*  to  depend 

•  Medical  Gazette,  Jan.,  1842. 
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upon  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter  in  the  interior  of  the 
cells;  which  frequently  appear  as  if  gorged  with  it.     This  would  seem  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  elimination  of  the  fatty  matter  through  the  respira- 
tory process ;  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  it 
Fig.  146.  in  the  Blood,  by  which  the  burden  of  separating  it  is 

•  thrown  upon  the  Liver. — ^Eh*.  Williams*  mentions  that, 

^  in  a  case  of  obstruction  of  the  ductus  choledochus  by 

malignant  disease^— which  occasioned  complete  inter- 
ruption to  the  passage  of  bile,  and  consequent  jaun- 
^  dice, — scarcely  an  entire  nucleated  cell  could  be  dis- 

d  th  ^^^^^^^  ^y  attentive  examination  of  a  large  part  of  the 
faij'nUhied'^^^eu.Tft,  ?^&^-,  Nothing  more  than  minute  free  particles  of 
adipose  globules.  f^t,  and  free  noatmg  amorphous  granular  matter,  could 

be  detected.  He  mrther  states  that,  in  a  case  of  fever, 
the  hepatic  cells  were  found  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fat  particles^ 
and  that  in  what  is  known  as  "granular  Uver,"  the  granules  (which  have 
much  the  appearance  of  tubercles)  consist  of  cells,  which  strongly  resemble  the 
ordinary  cells  of  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Liver  in  every  respect,  except  that 
they  are  almost  or  completely  destitute  of  yellow  contents. — In  two  cases  of 
jaundice  examined  by  Mr.  GuUiver,  the  hepatic  cells  were  gorged  with  biliary 
matter ;  some  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  become  nearly  opaque. 
Perhaps  if  this  condition  had  continued,  these  cells  would  have  been  all  rup- 
tured, and  the  state  of  the  organ  would  have  resembled  that  described  by  Eh*. 
Williams. 

669.  Previously  to  birth,  the  Liver  is  the  only  decarbonizing  organ  in  the 
system,  the  Lungs  being  at  that  time  inert ;  but  as  soon  as  the  latter  come  into 
play,  they  separate  from  the  Venous  blood  a  large  proportion  of  the  carbon 
with  which  it  is  charged,  and  less  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  Liver  for  this 
purpose.  The  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  Blood  circulating  through  this 
organ  is  extremely  rapid ;  and  it  is  usually  very  evident  within  a  short  time 
after  birth,  in  the  comparative  paleness  of  the  substance  of  the  ^land.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  rive  this  fact  a  practical  bearing,  in  those  jucScial  inquiries 
which  are  directed  to  the  determination  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  an 
Infant  has  respired  after  birth ;  it  having  been  conceived  that  the  diversion  of 
the  current  of  the  Blood  from  the  Liver  to  the  Lungs,  consequent  upon  the 
first  inspiration,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  certain  difference  in  their  rela- 
tive weights,  if  that  inspiration  had  taken  place.  More  careful  and  extended 
observations,  however,  have  satisfactorily  proved  that,  although  an  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  Lungs,  and  a  diminution  of  that  of  the  Liver,  are  generally 
found  to  exist  after  respiration  has  been  fully  established,  they  are  not  by  any 
means  constantly  produced  when  the  inspirations  have  been  feeble,  as  they 
frequently  are  for  some  hours  or  days  after  birth ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet,  in  infants  that  have  not  breathed,  with  Lungs  as 
heavy,  and  Livers  as  light,  as  in  the  average  of  those  which  have  respired.t 
660.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  secretion  of 
Bile  takes  place ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  character  of 
the  Blood  with  which  the  organ  is  supplied.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  ana- 
tomical reason  for  the  behef,  that  the  blood  supplied  by  the  Hepatic  Artery  is 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  Secretion ;  but  that  it  first  serves  for  the  Nutri- 

tinn  nf  thft  nrcran.  and  then  nsL^sino'  into  the  Portal  svstp.m  ^in  the  «^mi>  manneT 
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view  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  Experiment,  and  of  Pathological  obserra- 
tion.  Thus,  if  the  Vena  Portae  be  tied,  the  secretion  of  bile  still  continues, 
though  in  diminished  quantity ;  and  several  cases  are  on  record,  in  which, 
through  a  malformation,  the  Vena  Portse  terminated  in  the  Yena  Cava  without 
ramifying  through  the  liver,  and  in  which  secretion  of  Bile  took  placer— evi- 
dently from  the  blood  of  the  Hepatic  Artery,  which  had  become  venous  by 
circulating  through  the  substance  of  the  Liver ;  and  this  blood  appears*  to 
have  passed  into  the  ramifications  of  the  Umbilical  Vein,  which  formed  a  plexus 
in  the  lobules,  exactly  resembling  the  ordinary  portal  plexus.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  all  these  instances,  the  arterial  Blood  will  become 
abnormally  charged  with  the  elements  of  Bile ;  since  the  blood  of  the  chylo^ 
poietic  viscera,  &om  which  it  ought  to  have  been  separated,  returns  to  the 
heart  without  undergoing  any  such  purification :  and  the  secretion  of  Bile 
from  the  blood  supphed  by  the  Hepatic  Artery  under  such  circumstances 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  proving  that  the  arterial  blood  is  ordinarily 
concerned  in  the  secretion  to  the  same  degree. 

661.  That  the  proximate  elements  of  the  Bile  accumulate  in  the  Blood, 
when  from  any  cause  the  secretion  is  suspended,  is  a  fact  now  well  ascertained ; 
and  this  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  disturbance  of  the  other  functions,  espe^ 
cially  those  of  the  Nervous  system,  which  then  ensues.  When  the  sup- 
pression is  complete,  the  patient  suddenly  becomes  jaundiced,  the  powers  of 
that  system  are  speedily  lowered  (almost  as  by  a  narcotic  poison),  and  death 
rapidly  supervenes.!  When  the  secretion  is  diminished,  but  not  suspended, 
the  same  symptoms  present  themselves  in  a  less  aggravated  form.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  much  of  the  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  Brain,  which  so  con- 
stantly acccxnpanies  deranged  action  of  the  Digestive  system,  is  due  to  the 
less  severe  operation  of  the  same  cause, — the  partial  retention  within  the  Blood 
of  certain  constituents  of  the  Bile,  which  should  have  eliminated  from  the  cir- 
culating fluid.  In  such  a  condition,  we  derive  great  benefit  from  the  use  of 
mercurial  medicines ;  which,  by  stimulating  the  Liver  to  increased  action,  cause 
the  removal  of  the  morbific  agent  from  the  blood.  Deficient  secretion  of  the 
Liver  may  be  recognized  as  the  cause  of  this  and  of  other  diseases,  by  the 
paleness  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  the  difiused  yellowness  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  the  yellowish-brown  fur  upon  the  tongue  and  the  congestion  of  the 
portal  system ;  this  last  results  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  stagnates 
the  blood  in  the  Lunffs  when  there  is  deficient  Respiration  (§  546),  and  fre- 
quently occasions  Ascites,  and  other  disorders  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 
An  abnormal  accumulation  of  the  elements  of  the  Bile  in  the  Blood,  is  habitual 
in  some  persons ;  and  it  produces  a  degree  of  indisposition  to  bodily  or  mental 
exertion,  which  it  is  difficuh  to  counteract.  It  may  often  be  recognized  by  the 
accumulation  of  dark  mucus  having  distinctly  the  taste  of  bile,  on  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  especially  during  the  night ;  this  secretion  being  apparentl3r 
eliminated  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  when  the  function  of  the 
liver  is  not  duly  performed. 

662.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  among  Chemists,  in  regard  to  the 
proximate  principles  of  the  Biliary  secretion ;  a  large  number  of  analyses 
having  been  made,  amongst  the  results  of  which  there  is  a  great  want  of  con- 
formity. The  discrepancies  principally  arise  from  this  sourcey— that  the 
secretion  is  acted  on  with  great  facility  by  chemical  reagents ;  so  that  many 
of  the  component  parts  which  have  been  enumerated  are  not  true  eckteti  ;  but 
are  products  of  the  operations,  to  which  the  iluid  has  been  subjected.  The 
proportion  of  sohd  matter  is  usually  from  9  to  13  per  cent. ;  and  nearly  the 

*  This,  at  least,  was  foand  to  be  the  case,  ia  the  oDly  instance  in  which  the  liver  was 
examined  with  saflkient  care. 
t  See  Dr.  Alison  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  vol.  zliv.,  p.  287. 
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whole  of  this,  consists  of  a  suhstance  peculiar  to  Bile,  in  which  the  oleaginous 
character  certainly  predominates.  This  substance  contains  a  large  propo^rtion 
of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  with  very  little  Azote.  We  are  probably  to  distin- 
guish it  in  two  very  difierent  compounds.*— The  first  of  these  is  termed  CholeS' 
terine;  it  is  a  white  crystallizable  fatty  matter,  somewhat  resembling  Sper- 
maceti, free  from  taste  and  odour,  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  freely  in 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  pearly  scales.  It  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen ;  its  constitution  being  36  Carbon, 
32  Hydrogen,  1  Oxygen.  This  may  be  pretty  certainly  considered  as  a  real 
proximate  element  of  the  Bile ;  since  it  frequently  separates  itself,  when  present 
in  superabundant  quantity r-4brming  Biliary  Concretions,  which  are  some- 
times composed  of  this  alone,  but  more  commonly  contain  a  small  portion  of 
resinous  and  colouring  matter.  Moreover,  it  may  be  obtained  by  a  chemical 
process  of  no  great  complexity,  from  the  Serum  of  the  Blood ;  and  it  is  not 
unfrequently  deposited  as  a  result  of  diseased  action  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  in  the  fluids  of  local  Dropsies,  as  hydrocele,  ovarian  dropsy,  &Cw — 
The  other  substance,  now  termed  Bilin  (formerly  Picromel),  is  that  to  which 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  Bile,  which  is  at  the  same  time  bitter  and  sweet,  is 
due.  According  to  the  account  most  recently  given  of  this  compound,  by 
Berzelius,  it  is  a  translucent,  colourless,  inodorous  mass,  without  crystalliza- 
tion ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether;  it  contains 
nitrogen ;  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  the  formation  of  ammoniacal  pro- 
ducts. Bilin  is  a  readily  alterable  substance ;  it  is  decomposed  by  acids  into 
five  difllerent  substances,  namely.  Ammonia,  Taurin,  Fellinic  and'Cholinic 
acids,  and  Dyslysin ;  and  it  appears  that  this  decomposition  may  take  place  in 
the  bile  of  the  living  body.  The  last  of  these  products  appears  to  be  that 
which  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  chemists  as  the  Resin  of  the  Bile.* — ^The 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile  is  now  termed  Biliverdin.  It  contains  no  azote ; 
and  that  of  the  Ox  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Chlorophyll  of  plants. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  green,  absorbing  oxygen ;  and 
the  same  change  is  produced  by  nitric  acid^ — the  hcjuor  soon  passmg,  how- 
ever, to  a  red  hue.  This  frequently  takes  place  within  the  body,  in  cases  of 
Jaundice ;  but  more  especially  in  the  urine.  Though  the  colouring  matter  is 
usually  present  but  in  small  quantity  during  health,  it  sometimes  accumulates 
in  disease,  so  as  to  produce  solid  masses,  which  include  little  else.t 

663.  The  amount  of  the  secretion  of  Bile  appears  to  bear  some  proportion 
to  that  of  the  Food  digested.  That  its  formation  is  continually  going  on  to  a 
certain  degree,  appears  unquestionable ;  but  that  its  quantity  is  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  solution  of  food  in  the  stomach,  appears  also  to  be  well 
established.  Whether  the  stimulus  to  the  increased  secretion  at  that  period 
is  occasioned  by  an  increased  flow  of  Blood,  or  is  propagated  through  the 
Nervous  System,  there  is  no  evidence ;  the  analogy  of  the  Salivary,  I^chry- 

*  By  Demai^ay  it  is  considered  that  the  organic  matter  of  Bile  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Soap,  formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  soda.  Of  this  acid,  which  he  has  named  the 
CholeiCt  the  following  is  the  composition  according  to  Liebig; — G.  76,  H.  66,  N.  2,  O.  22. 
Dr.  Kemp,  whose  analyses  are  the  most  recent,  agrees  with  Demarcay  in  regarding  the 
organic  matter  of  Bile  as  an  electro-negative  body  in  combination  with  soda;  bat  he  holds 
that  this  is  neither  the  ehokie  acid  of  Demarcay  (since  it  is  not  precipitated  from  the  soda, 
as  that  acid  is,  by  acetic  acid),  nor  the  bilin  of  Berzelius  (not  being  precipitated  from  the 
soda  by  carbonic  acid).  He  has  therefore  termed  it  Bilic  acid.  It  has  a  peculiar  bitter, 
sweet  taste;  and  in  mass  resembles  a  fine  resin.  Dr.  Kemp  has  further  pointed  out,  that 
there  is  a  much  greater  difference  than  is  usually  imagined  between  the  bile  in  the 
hepatic  ducts,  and  that  of  the  gall-bladder;  the  former,  in  the  Ox,  being  destitute  of  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  latter,  and  having  a  different  smell. 

f  A  full  account  of  the  latest  researches  of  Berzelius  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
Graham's  Chemistry,  [Am.  ed.,  p.  704.] 
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mal,  and  other  secretions  would  indicate  the  latter.  In  those  animals  which 
are  most  constantly  ingesting  food,  we  find  no  Gall-hladder ;  for  in  them,  the 
Bile  may  he  poured  into  the  Intestine  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  In  those  which 
only  take  food  occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  and  which  are  provided  with  a 
Gall-hladder,  the  Bile,  when  not  required  in  the  Intestine,  flows  back  into  that 
reservoir.  This  reflux  would  appear  due  to  the  valve-Hke  termination  of  the 
Ductus  Choledochus  in  the  walls  of  the  Intestine ;  by  which  a  certain  resist- 
ance is  ofiered  to  the  entrance  of  the  fluid,  unless  it  be  propelled  by  some 
decided  force.  The  flow  of  Bile  into  the  Intestinal  tube,  when  its  action  is 
needed  there,  is  commonly  imputed  to  the  pressure  of  the  distended  Duodenum 
against  the  Gall-bladder ;  it  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  contractile 
power  of  the  Duct  itself  does  not  aflbrd  important  aid  in  the  process ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand,  from  the  known  influence  of  the  Sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  upon  it  (§  664),  that  peristaltic  movements  may  be  excited  at  the  time 
when  they  are  needed.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  proving  how  completely  the 
passage  of  Bile  into  the  Intestine  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  ahment 
in  the  latter,  that  the  Gall-bladder  is  almost  invariably  found  turgid  in  persons 
who  have  died  of  starvation ;  the  secretion  formed  at  the  ordinary  slow  rate 
having  gradually  apcumulated  for  want  of  demand.  This  fact  is  important  in 
juridical  inquiries. 

664.  Of  the  operation  of  the  Bile  in  the  Digestive  process,  enough  has 
already  been  said  (§  446).  No  certain  information  has  yet  been  obtained, 
whether  any  of  the  elements  of  the  Bile  itself  are  absorbed  in  the  form  of 
Chyle ;  or  whether  the  Bile  acts  simply  as  a  precipitant,  and  is  altogether 
cast  out  of  the  system,  with  the  useless  portion  of  the  chyme.  There  can  be 
no  question,  however,  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  secretion  is  destined 
to  be  entirely  thrown  off;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  character  of  its  proxi- 
mate elements,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  remove  from  the  Blood  its  superfluous 
Hydro-Carbon,— whether  this  have  been  absorbed  as  such  from  the  aliment, 
or  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Blood  as  eflfete  matter,  during  the  course  of  the 
circulation.  If  more  non-azotized  food  be  taken  into  the  system  than  can 
be  got  rid  of  by  the  Respiratory  process,  and  if  there  is  not  a  sufliciently  rapid 
production  of  Adipose  tissue  to  admit  of  its  being  deposited  as  Fat,  it  would 
accumulate  in  the  Blood,  unless  separated  by  the  Liver.  If  too  much  work 
be  thrown  upon  this  organ,  its  function  becomes  disordered,  from  its  inability 
to  separate  from  the  Blood  all  that  it  should  draw  off":  the  injurious  substances 
accumulate  in  the  Blood,  therefore,  producing  various  symptoms  that  are 
known  under  the  general  term  of  bUious.  This  is  particularly  liable  to  happen 
in  warm  climates,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  excretion  through  the 
Lungs ,r— occasioned  by  the  warmth  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  exercise  usually  taken.  To  remove  these  symptoms,  medicines 
are  required,  which  shall  stimulate  the  Liver  to  increased  action.  The  con- 
stant use  of  such,  however,  has  a  very  pernicious  eflfect  upon  the  constitution ; 
and  careful  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  diet^^-especially  the  avoidance 
of  a  superfluity  of  oily  or  farinaceous  matter,p— together  with  the  employment 
of  an  increased  amount  of  exercise,  wiU  probably  answer  the  same  end  in  a 
much  better  manner.  Besides  the  source  of  Biliary  matter  already  pointed 
out,  in  the  decomposition-  of  the  Fibrinous  tissues  (§  648^,  it  seems  probable 
that  there  is  another  very  important  one  in  the  continual  waste  of  Nervous 
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the  Lungs  perfonn  for  those  which  are  introduced  through  the  Lymphatic 
system ;  namely,  the  afibrding  an  opportunity  for  the  excretion  of  superfluous 
or  injurious  substances  contained  in  the  absorbed  fluid,  before  it  enters  the 
general  current  of  the  Circulation.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
conversion  of  Chyle  into  Blood  is  a  slow  process,  requiring  the  prolonged 
influence  of  the  latter  flnid  upon  the  former;  during  this  influence  many 
chemical  changes  take  place,  which  are  almost  certain  to  be  attended  with  an 
extrication  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  these  being  the  ingredients  of  which  the 
Chyle  contains  most,  when  compared  with  Blood ;  and  for  the  extrication  of 
these,  the  Lungs  and  Liver  afl^rd  ready  means.  Hence  we  see  why  the 
Lacteal  system  should  terminate  in  a  Venous  trunk  near  the  Heart,  so  that  the 
fluid  discharged  by  it  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  Lungs ;  and  why  the  Liver, 
wherever  it  has  a  distinct  circulation,  should  receive  the  blood  fk!in  the  walls 
of  the  Intestines.*  This  view  derives  interesting  confirmation  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Cruveilhier,  on  the  artificial  production  of  purulent  deposits  by 
injection  of  Mercury  into  the  veins.  He  found  that  when  the  mercury  was 
introduced  into  any  part  of  the  general  Venous  system,  abscesses  in  the  Lungs 
were  induced ;  each  inclosing  a  globule,  the  irritation  occasioned  by  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  purulent  deposit.  When  the  mercury  was  introduced 
into  one  of  the  Intestinal  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  similar  pumlent  deposits 
occurred  in  the  Liver.  It  is  well  known  that  abscesses  in  the  Lungs  and 
Liver  are  very  common  in  seqnebB  of  wounds  of  the  head,  and  of  surgical 
operations,  especially  those  involving  bones ;  and  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  in  such  cases  Pus  (or  some  of  its  elements,  which  may  act  the 
part  of  fL ferment  in  exciting  suppuration  elsewhere),  is  actually  carried  along 
with  the  current  of  blood  into  the  Lun^fs  and  Liver ;  and  that,  like  the  glo- 
holes  of  miercury,  not  being  susceptibk  of  elimination  by  these  two  great 
emunctories,  k  acts  as  a  disturbing  cause,  and  occasions  disease  of  their  tissue. 
The  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  Copper  may  be  detected  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Liver,  after  the  prolonged  introduction  of  its  salts  into  the  system, 
seems  to  add  weight  to  this  view  <»  its  function.  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
however,  why  some  substances  should  be  arrested  in  this  organ,  whilst  others 
ave  allowed  to  pass. 

m.  The  Kidneya.— Secretion  of  Urine. 

666.  The  JKidneys  cannot  be  regarded  as>inferior  in  importance  to  the 
Liver,  when  considered  merely  as  excreting  organs ;  but  their  functions  only 
consist  in  separating  from  the  blood  certain  efiete  substances,  which  are  to  be 
thrown  ofl*  from  it ;  and  has  no  direct  connection  with  any  of  the  nutritive 
operations  concerned  in  the  introduction  of  aliment  into  the  system.  Organs 
destined  to  the  elaboration  of  a  Urinary  secretion  may  be  traced  very  low 
down  in  the  Animal  scale,  Amon^  many  of  the  Mollusca  we  find  a  small  sac^ 
filled  with  a  semi-fluid  secretion  which  has  been  shown  to  ccmtain  uric  acid, 
opening  into  the  intestine  near  its  anal  orifice.  In  Insects,  we  oflen  meet  with 
prolonged  tubes,  resemblin^f  the  biliary  vessels  in  form,  but  terminating  in  a 
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A  view  of  the  Right  Kidney  with  its  Renal  Capsule ; 
1,  anterior  face  of  the  kidney ;  2,  external  or  convex 
edge ;  3,  its  internal  edge ;  4,  hilum  renale ;  5,  inferior 
extremity  of  the  kidney ;  6,  pelvis  of  the  ureter ;  7, 
ureter;  8,  9,  superior  and  inferior  branches  of  the 
emulgent  artery ;  10, 11, 12,  the  three  branches  of  the 
emulgent  vein;  13,  anterior  face  of  the  renal  capsule ; 
14,  its  superior  edge ;  15,  its  external  edge;  16,  its  in- 
ternal extremity ;  17,  the  fissure  on  the  anterior  face 
of  the  capsule.] 

[Fig.  149. 


A  section  of  the  Kidney,  surmonnted  by  the 
Supra-Renal  Cupsule;  1,  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sule; 2,  the  vascular  portion;  3,  3,  its  tubular 
portion,  consisting  of  cones ;  4,  4,  two  of  the 
calices,  receiving  the  apex  of  their  correspond- 
ing cones ;  5, 5,  5,  the  three  infundibula ;  6,  the 
pelvis;  7,  the  ureter. 


[Fig.  150 


A  viewof  half  a  Kidney  divided  vertically  from  its  convex 
to  its  concave  edge;  one  of  iu  extremities  is  perfect;  1, 1, 
the  lobes  which  form  the  kidney ;  2, 2,  the  lines  of  separation 
of  these  lobes;  3,  the  cortical  substance;  4, 5,  the  pyramids 
of  Malpighi;  6,  the  hilum  renale  split  up  and  cleared  of  its 
vessels ;  7,  7,  poinu  to  the  tubes  of  Bellini ;  8,  one  of  the 
papillse;  9, 10,  two  other  papilhe,  uncut,  but  deprived  of  the 
calices  that  surrotmded  them ;  11,  one  of  the  foveolae  in  the 
papilla;  12, 12,  the  vascular  circle  surrotwding  the  papills; 
13,  circumference  of  the  tubular  portion ;  14,  external  surface 
of  the  kidney ;  15,  the  portion  of  its  external  surface  on  a 
line  with  its  fissure.] 


Represents  the  half  of  a  Kidney  divided 
vertically,  and  with  its  arteries  ii^jected  i 
the  matter  has  also  passed  into  the  ex- 
cretory ducts ;  1, 2,  branches  of  the  emul- 
geut  artery ;  3,  3,  hilum  renale ;  4,  4,  cor- 
tical substance,  as  essentially  formed  by 
the  capillary  terminations  of  the  vessels 
of  the  kidney ;  5,  medullary  or  tubular 
portion.] 
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nate  either  in  blind  extremities,  or  in  a  plexus  formed  by  their  inosculation. 
There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  these  tubes,  however, 
in  different  tribes  of  animals.  In  Fishes,  the  Kidneys  very  commonly  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen ;  and  they  consist  of  tuns  of  uniform-sized 
tubules,  which  shoot  out  transversely  at  intervals  from  the  long  ureter.  These 
tubes  frequently  divide  into  pairs,  but  without  any  great  alteration  in  their 
diameter.  They  appear  to  terminate  in  coecal  extremities,  without  any  inos- 
culation; the  ntunber  of  bifurcations,  and  the  degree  of  convolution,  vary 
greatly  in  different  species.  The  uriniferous  tubes  are  connected  together  by 
a  very  loose  areolar  web.  The  structure  of  the  gknd  in  Reptiles  appears  to 
be  essentially  the  same ;  its  form,  however,  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
tribes,  being  greatly  prolonged  in  the  Serpents,  and  abbreviated  in  the  Tor- 
toises. In  t^  Crocodile,  the  distinction  between  the  cortical  and  medullary 
portion  begins  to  show  itself;  the  tubes  bein&r  nearly  straic^ht  where  they  issue 
from  the  ureter,  and  being  convoluted  near  the  surmce  only  of  the  lobes.  The 
Corpora  Matpighiana  ($  667),  however,  where  they  exist  in  this  class,  are 
scattered  through  the  whole  substance ;  not  being  confined,  as  in  higher 
animals,  to  the  cortical  portion.— In  Birds,  the  Urinary  tubes,  forming  the 
several  clusters,  are  more  closely  united  together ;  they  frequently  ranufy  to 
a  considerable  degree.— In  the  Mammalia,  as  in  Man,  there  is  an  evident  dis^ 
tinction  between  the  straight  and  the  convoluted  portions  of  the  system  of 
tubes ;  the  former  character  is  seen  in  the  medullary  substance ;  the  latter  is 
the  cortical.  In  nearly  all  below  the  Mammalia,  the  kidneys  present  exter- 
nally a  lobulated  aspect ;  resulting  from  the  want  of  union  between  the  dif- 
ferent bimdles  of  tubes,  which  arise  from  separate  parts  of  the  ureter.  In  the 
kidney  of  the  Mammalia,  however,  the  ureter  dilates  into  a  capacious  recep- 
tacle, towards  which  the  several  bimdles  of  uriniferous  tubes  converge,  so  that 
they  open  into  it  in  close  proximity  with  each  other;  and  the  lobules  formed 
by  these  bundles  are  so  closely  brought  together,  that  no  appearance  of  a 
division  presents  itself,  until  a  section  of  the  gland  is  made.  Among  some 
Mammalia,  however,  the  lower  form  is  still  retained ;  and  it  is  presented  in 
the  Human  species  also,  at  an  early  period  of  its  foetal  development. 

667.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  Kidney,  according 
to  the  most  recent  investigations. 

a.  The  distinction  between  the  eortieal  and  meduBay  parts  of  the  Kidney  essentially 
consists  in  thisy^that  the  former  is  by  far  the  most  vascular,  and  the  plexus  formed  by 
the  tabuli  nriniferi  seems  to  come  into  the  closest  relation  with  that  of  the  sangaiferons 
capillaries,  so  that  it  is  probably  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the  process  of  secretion ; 
whilst  the  latter  is  principally  composed  of  tubes,  passing  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
former  towards  their  point  of  entrance  into  the  ureter.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  consider- 
able analogy  of  structure  and  comparative  function,  between  the  two  parts  of  the  kidney 
and  the  two  parts  of  the  brain.  The  adjoined  figure  represents  the  appearances  presented 
by  a  portion  of  an  injected  kidney,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  under  a  low  magnifying 
power.  The  tubuU  uriniferi,  in  passing  outwards  from  the  calices,  increase  in  number 
by  divarication,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  148;  but  their  diameter  re- 
mains the  same.  When  they  arrive  in  the  cortical  substance,  their  previously  straight 
direction  is  departed  from,  and  they  become  much  convoluted.  The  closeness  of  the 
texture  formed  by  their  interlacement  with  the  blood-vessels,  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  their  mode  of  termination.  They  seem  to  inosculate  with  each  other, 
forming  a  plexus,  with  a  free  extremity  here  and  there  (Fig.  164} ;  each  of  which  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bowman)  is  connected,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described,  with  on« 
of  the  Coroora  Malnishiana.    The  number  of  these  free  extremities,  however,  does  not 
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A  seetion  of  one  of  the  Pyramids  of  Malpigfai,  and  of  its  correiponding  cortical  nibaiauoe,  aa  leen  under 
the  micToseope ;  1,  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  kidney ;  2,  from  this  figure  up  lo  1,  is  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  kidney ;  3,  from  3  to  this  number  is  the  tubular  portion ;  4,  the  foyeola;  6, 0,  arteries  and  veins  ramifying 
through  the  kidney;  7,  arteries  to  the  acina  of  the  kidney ;  8,  capillary  extremities  of  veins  anaaiomoaing 
with  corresponding  arterioles;  0,  tortuous  extremities  of  the  arteries  directed  into  the  interior  of  the  gland ; 
10,  bases  of  the  cones  of  the  cortical  and  pyramidal  substance  of  the  kidney ;  from  10  to  4  is  a  collecu'on 
of  these  cones;  11,  the  envelop  of  the  cortieal  layer;  18,  prolongations  of  the  mbular  portion;  IS,  tortooos 
tubes,  or  those  of  Ferrien;  14,  straight  tubes,  or  those  of  BeQini;  IS,  vessels  which  wind  between  them; 
10,  course  of  the  uriniferous  tabes  in  the  tabular  portion ;  17,  tiie  matter  between  dieae  tabes ;  18,  biflircalion 
of  the  straight  tubes;  19,  sections  of  these  tabes ;  90,  their  orifices.] 

sorbents,  termed  Lymphatic  Glands.  Acoordrog  to  the  reecBt  inqviriea  of  Mr.  Bowman,* 
each  one  of  these  is  incladed  in  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  tahoU  iirinifen»  which  swells 
into  a  flask-like  dilatation  to  receive  it  (Fig.  165,  e').  The  Epithelium  which  elsewhere 
lines  the  tube  (whose  usual  ohar&cter  is  shown  in  Fig.  158)  is  altered  in  appearance,  where 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1842. 
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Portkm  of  the  Kidney  of  a  new-born  infant;  a,  natural  Supposed  e<Bcal  extremity  of  one  of  the 

size ;  1, 1,  corpora  Malpighiana,  as  dispersed  points  in  the  tobuli  nriniferi,  from  the  kidney  of  an 

cortical  substance;  2, 2,  papUla;  b,  a  smaller  part  magni-  adult;  showing  iu tesselated epithelium— 

fied ;  1, 1,  corpora  Malpighiana ;  3, 3,  tubuli  nriniferi  (After  magnified  250 diameters.  (Xfier  Wagner.) 
Wagner.) 

the  tabe  is  continnons  with  this  capsular  dilatation  (Fig.  155,6'};  being  there  more  trans- 
parent, and  famished  with  cilia  (as  shown  at  ^'),  which  in  the  Frog  may  be  seen,  for 
many  hoars  aAer  death,  in  very  active  motion,  directing  a  current  down  the  tabe.  Far- 
ther within  the  capsaie,  the  Epitheliam  is  excessively  delicate,  and  even  in  many  cases 
absent.— The  Renal  Artery,  on  entering  the  Kidney,  divides  itself  into  minate  twigs, 
which  are  the  afferent  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tails  (Fig.  156).  AAer  it  has  pierced  the 
capsaie,  the  twig  dilates ;  and  suddenly  divides  and  subdivides  itself  into  several  minute 
branches,  terminating  in  convoluted  capillaries,  which  are  collected  in  the  form  of  a  ball; 
and  from  the  interior  of  the  ball,  the  solitary  efferent  vessel  arises,  which  passes  oat  of 
the  capsule  by  the  side  of  the  single  afferent  vessel.  This  ball  lies  loose  and  bare  in  the 
capsule,  being  attached  to  it  only  by  its  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  (Fig.  156,  m) ;  and 
every  vessel  composing  it  is  bare  and  ancovered, — an  arrangement  of  which  the  economy 
presents  no  other  example.  The  efferent  vessels,  on  leaving  the  Malpighian  bodies,  sepa- 
rately enter  the  plexas  of  capillaries  surrounding  the  tubuli  nriniferi,  and  supply  that 
plexus  with  blood;  from  this  plexas  the  renal  vein  arises. — In  Mr. Bowman's  opinion, a// 
the  free  extremities  of  the  tubuli  nriniferi  thus  include  Corpora  Malpighiana;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  CQBcal  terminations,  such  as  those  represented  in  Fig.  153,  and  at  a  and  e  Fig. 
154,  he  regards  as  an  optical  illusion,  caused  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  tubuli, 
which  occasions  them  to  dip  away  suddenly  from  the  observer. 

e.  The  Embryological  Development  of  the  Urinary  organs  in  Vertebrated  animals  is  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest,  owin^  to  the  correspondence  which  may  be  traced  between 
the  transitonr  forms  they  present  m  the  hieher  classes,  and  their  permanent  condition  in 
the  lower.  In  this  respect  there  is  an  evident  analogy  with  the  Respiratory  system ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  analogy  does  not  cease  here.  Both  the  Urinary  and  the  Pul- 
monary organs  are  destined  to  excrete  the  products  of  decomposition,  united  in  their  sim- 
plest forms  of  combination ;— carbon  and  oxygen  being  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  or  gills, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid ; — and  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  kidneys,  in  the  form  of 
cyanogen,  which  unites  with  oxygen  to  produce  cyanic  acid,  and  this  combines  with  am- 
monia (a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen)  to  form  urea,  the  characteristic  element  of 
the  urinary  secretion.  Both  organs,  moreover,  have  the  important  function  of  getting  rid 
of  the  superfluous  fluid  of  the  body.  Again,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  the  Hokh 
ikuria  ana  other  animals  of  its  type,  the  Respiration  is  performed  by  the  introduction  of 
water  through  a  system  of  branching  tubes,  that  extend  from  the  cloaca  into  the  interior 
of  the  body ;  this  system  of  tubes,  considered  in  regard  to  its  structure  and  position,  is 
evidently  analogous  to  the  Urinary  apparatus  of  higher  animals.— The  first  appearance 
of  any  thing  resembling  a  Urinary  apparatus  in  the  Chick,  is  seen  on  the  second  half  of 
the  third  dav.  The  form  at  that  time  presented  by  it  is  that  of  a  Ions  canal,  extending  on 
each  side  of  the  Spinal  Column  from  the  re^on  of  the  heart  towards  the  Allantois ;  and 
the  sides  of  this  present  a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions,  indicative  of  the  com- 
mencing development  of  coBca.    On  the  fourth  day,  the  Corpora  Wolffiana,  as  they  are 
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A  small  portion  of  the  Kidney,  magnified  about  00  timet;  1,  rappoaed  cacal  extremity  of  a  tabolnt 
nrinifems;  3, 3,  recnrrent  loops  of  mbnli;  S,  S,  bifurcations  of  tubnli;  i,  fi,  0,  tubuli  conTcrging  towards 
the  papilla;  7, 7, 7,  Corpora  Malpighiana,  seen  to  coosiat  of  plexuses  of  blood-vessels,  oonuecied  with  a 
capiUary  ne^work;  8^  arterial  trunk.    (After  Wagner.) 

cloaca.  Between  their  component  shut  sacs,  nombers  of  small  points  appear,  which 
consist  of  little  clusters  of  convoluted  vessels,ezactly  analogous  to  the  Corpora  Malpighiana 
of  the  kidney. — The  Corpora  Wolffiana,  however,  have  only  a  temporary  existence  in  the 
higher  Yertebrata;  although  it  seems  that,  in  Fishes,  they  constitute  the  permanent  kid- 
45 
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Fig.  155. 


Fig.  156. 


Urinifinoai  Tube,  Malpighian  Toft  and  Caprale, 
from  Kidney  of  Prog;  o,  caTiiy  of  the  tube;  6, 
epithelium  of  the  tube;  &',  ciliated  epithelium  of 
the  neck  of  the  caprale;  b",  detached  epithelium 
ecale ;  e,  basement  membrane  of  tube ;  e' ,  basement 
membrane  of  capsule.  Magnified  about  390  dia- 
meters.   (Alter  Bowman.) 


Distribution  of  the  Renal  yessels,  from  Kidney 
of  Horse;  a,  branch  of  renal  artery;  af^  afferent 
vessel ;  m,  m,  Malpighian  tufts;  fft  ^y  efierent  Tea- 
sels; p,  vascular  plexus  surrounding  the  tubes; 
SI,  straight  tube ;  cf,  convoluted  tube.  Magnified 
about  30  diameters.    (After  Bowman.) 


ney.*    The  development  of 
day.    They  are  seen  on  the 

Fig.  157. 


Corpora  WoUfiana,  with  kidney 
and  testes,  from  embryo  of  Bird ; 
1,  kidney;  2, 2,  ureters;  3,  corpus 
Wolffianum ;  4,  iu  excretory  duct ; 
S,  6,  testicles;  at  the  summit  are 
seen  the  supra-renal  capsules.— 
(After  Mailer.) 


the  true  Kidneys  commences  in  the  Chick  about  the  fifth 
sixth,  as  lobalated  grayish  masses,  which  sproat  from  the 
outer  edges  of  the  Wolfiian  bodies ;  and  they  gradually 
increase,  the  temporary  organs  diminishing  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  sexual  organs,  as  will  be  hereafler  ex- 
plained (§  699\  also  originate  in  the  Wolffian  bodies ;  and 
at  the  end  of  fcetal  life,  the  only  vestige  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  found  as  a  shrunk  rudiment  situated  near  the  testes  of 
the  male. — The  progress  of  development  in  the  Human 
embryo  seems  closely  conformable  to  the  foregoing  ac- 
count. The  Wolfilan  bodies  begin  to  appear  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  month ;  and  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  sev- 
enth week,  that  the  true  Kidneys  first  present  themselves. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  thifxl  month,  the  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  goes  on  fHxri  pamk  with  the 
increase  of  the  Kidneys :  and  at  the  time  of  birth,  scarcely 
any  traces  of  them  can  be  found.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  the  kidneys  consist  of  seven  or  eight  lobes,  the  fu- 
ture pyramids;  their  excretory  ducts  still  terminate  in  the 
same  canal  which  receives  those  of  the  Wolffian  bodies 
and  of  the  sexnal  organs ;  and  this  opens,  with  the  rectum, 
into  a  sort  of  cloaca,  or  sinus  urogenitalis,  analogous  to 
that  which  is  permanent  in  the  oviparous  Yertebrata.  The 
Kidneys  are  at  this  time  covered  by  the  Supra-Renal  Cap- 
sules, which  are  very  large ;  about  the  sixth  month,  how- 
ever, these  have  decreased,  whilst  the  kidne3rs  have  in- 
creased, so  that  their  proportional  weight  is  as  1  to  2}.  At 
birth,  the  weight  of  the  Kidneys  is  about  three  times  that 
of  the  Supra-Renal  Capsules ;  and  they  bear  to  the  whole 
body  the  proportion  of  1  to  80 :  in  the  adult,  however,  they 


*  See  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  %  659. 
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are  no  more  than  1  to  240.  The  Corpora  Wolffiana  are,  when  at  tl^ir  matest  dere* 
lopmeot,  the  most  va8calar  parts  of  the  body  next  lo  the  liver;  four  or  five  branches 
from  the  aurta  are  distributed  to  each,  and  two  veins  are  returned  from  each  to  the  vena 
cava.  The  upper  veins  and  their  corresponding  arteries  are  converted  into  the  Renal  or 
emnlgent  vessels,  and  the  lower  into  Spermatic  vessels.  The  lobulated  appearance  of 
the  kidney  gradually  disappears;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  condensation  of  the  areo- 
lar tissue,  which  connects  the  different  parts;  and  partly  through  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional tubuli  in  the  interstices.  The  Urinary  Bladder  is  formed  quite  independently  of 
the  secreting  apparatus,  being  a  part  of  the  aUaatoU^  which  is  first  developed  as  a  large 
coecum  or  diverticulum  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  alimentary  canal  (Chap.  xiv.). 
The  part  of  the  tube  below  this  forms  the  Cloaca,  or  common  termination  of  the  intesti- 
nal and  vesical  apparatus.  The  sides  of  this  cloaca,  however,  gradually  approach  one 
another,  so  as  to  iorm  a  transverse  partition,  which  separates  the  Rectum  from  the  Genito- 
urinary canal ;  and  the  Urethra  of  the  female  is  aAerwards  separated  from  the  Vagina 
by  a  similar  process. 

668.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Bowman  on  the  structure  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  and  on  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  Kidney,  have  thrown  great  Hght 
upon  the  mode  in  which  the  Urinary  secretion  is  elaborated.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  circttmstances  attending  this  excretion,  in  the  Mammalia 
particularly,  is  the  large  but  variable  quantity  of  water ^  which  is  thus  got  rid 
ofi — the  amount  of  wmch  bears  no  constant  proportion  to  that  of  the  solid  mat- 
ter dissolved  in  it.  The  Kidneys,  in  fact,  seem  to  form  a  kind  of  regulating 
valve,  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  system  is  kept  to  its  proper 
amount.  The  Exhalation  from  the  Skin,  which  is  the  other  principal  means 
of  removing  the  superfltious  liquid  from  the  bkwdt  is  liable  to  great  variationsi 
from  the  temperature  of  the  air  around  f  §  781) :  hence,  if  there  were  not  some 
other  means  of  adjusting  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  Blood-ressels,  it  would  be 
Uable  to  continual  and  very  injurious  variation.  This  important  function  is 
performed  by  the  Kidneys ;  which  allow  such  a  quantity  of  water  to  pass  into 
the  urinary  tubes  as  may  keep  the  pressure  within  the  vessels  nearly  at  a 
uniform  standard.  The  quantity  of  water  which  is  passed  off  by  the  Kidneys,  ' 
therefore,  will  depend  in  part  upon  that  exhaled  by  the  Skin ;  being  CTeatest 
when  this  is  least,  and  vice  versa:  but  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  to  be  con- 
veyed away  in  the  secretion  has  little  to  do  with  this ;  beinff  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  waste  in  the  syst^n,  and  upon  the  quantity  (A  surplus  azotized 
aliment  which  has  to  be  discharged  through  this  ciuumel. — ^The  Kidney  con- 
tains two  very  distinct  provisicms  for  these  purposes.  The  ceiis  lining  the 
Tubuli  Uriniferi  are  probably  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  by  which 
the  soHd  matter  of  the  secretion  is  elaborated ;  whilst  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  office  of  the  Corpora  Malpiffhiana  is  to  allow  the  transudation 
of  the  superfluous  fluid  through  the  thin-wailed  and  naked  capillaries  of  which 
they  are  composed.  ^It  woiud,  indeed,"  Mr.  Bowman  remarks,  *'be  difficult 
to  conceive  a  disposition  of  parts  more  calculated  to  favour  the  escape  oi  water 
from  the  blood  than  that  of  the  Malpighian  body.  A  krge  artery  breaks  up 
in  a  very  direct  manner  into  a  number  of  minute  branches ;  each  of  which 
suddenly  opens  into  an  assemblage  of  vessels  of  far  greater  aggregate  capacity 
than  itself,  and  from  which  there  is  but  one  narrow  exit.  Hence  must  arise 
a  very  abrupt  retardation  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood.  The  vessels 
in  which  this  delay  occurs  are  uncovered  by  any  structure.  They  lie  bare  in 
a  cell,  from  which  there  is  but  one  outlet,  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  This  orifice 
is  encircled  tj  <^ilia,  in  active  motion,  directing  a  current  towards  the  tube.« — 
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tion,  and  the  plan  on  which  the  Hepatic  circulation  is  carried  on.  The 
secretion  of  the  Liver  is  formed  from  hiood  conveyed  to  it  hy  one  large  vessel, 
the  Vena  Portae,  which  has  collected  it  from  the  Venous  capillaries  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  and  which  suhdivides  again  to  distribute  it  through  the 
liver.  The  secretion  of  the  Kidney,  in  like  manner,  is  elaborated  from  blood 
which  has  already  passed  through  one  set  of  capillary  vessels,-^hose  of  the 
M alpighian  tufts ;  this  blood  is  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  proper  secreting 
surface,  not  by  one  large  trunk  f  which  would  have  been  a  very  inconvenient 
arrangement),  but  by  a  multituae  of  small  onesy— the  efferent  vessels  of  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  collectively  representing  the 
Vena  Portae,  since  they  convey  the  blood  from  the  systemic  to  the  secreting 
capillaries.  Hence  the  Kidney  may  be  said  to  have  a  portal  sj'stem  within 
itself.— This  ingenious  view  oi  Mr.  Bowman's  finds  support  from  the  fact  that 
in  Reptiles  (in  which,  as  in  Fishes,  the  Portal  trunk  receives  the  blood  from 
the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  supplies  the  Kidneys  as  well  as  the 
Liver),  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies — ^which  receive  their 
blood,  as  elsewhere,  from  the  Renal  Artery — ^unite  with  the  branches  of  the 
Portal  vein,  to  form  the  secreting  plexus  around  the  Tubuh  Uriniferi.  Here, 
therefore,  the  blood  of  the  secreting  plexus  has  a  double  source ;  the  vessels 
which  supply  it  receiving  their  blood  in  part  from  the  capillaries  of  the  organ 
itself,  and  in  part  from  those  of  viscera  external  to  it ;  just  as,  in  the  Liver,  the 
secreting  plexus  is  supplied  in  part  by  the  blood  conveyed  from  the  chylo- 
poietic viscera  through  the  Vena  PortsB,  and  in  part  by  the  nutritive  capillaries 
of  the  organ  itself,  which  receive  their  blood  from  the  Hepatic  Artery. 

670.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Urinary  secretion,  and  the  alterations 
which  it  is  liable  to  underc^o  in  various  conditions  of  the  s^^stem,  are  much 
better  understood  than  are  those  of  the  Bile ;  this  is  owing,  in  great  part,  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  may  be  readily  collected  in  a  state  of  purity ;  and 
that  its  ingredients  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  easily  and  definitely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  simplechemical  means.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  this  excretion  is  to  remove  from  the  system  the  efilete 
azotized  matters,  which  the  blood  takes  up  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or 
which  may  have  been  produced  by  changes  occurring  in  itself.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  large  proportion  of  Nitrogen  which  is  contained  in  the  solid 
matter  dissolved  in  it ;  and  from  the  crystalline  form  presented  by  this  solid 
matter  when  separated— -a  form  which  indicates  that  its  state  of  combination 
is  such  as  to  prevent  it  from  conducing  to  the  nutrition  of  the  system.  The 
injurious  efiTects  of  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  components  of  the  Urinary 
secretion  are  fully  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  its  cessation ;  whether  this 
be  made  to  take  place  experimentally  (as  by  tjring  the  renal  artery),  or  be  the 
consequence  of  n  disordered  condition  of  the  ludney.  Symptoms  of  great  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  centres,  analogous  to  those  produced  by  many  narcotic 
poisons,  soon  exhibit  themselves ;  and  the  patient  dies  comatose,  if  the  secre- 
tion be  not  restored.  In  such  cases.  Urea  (the  characteristic  ingredient  of  the 
urine)  is  found  to  have  accumulated  in  the  Blood ;  aud  it  may  even  be  detected 
by  the  smell,  in  the  fluid  efilused  into  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain.     The 
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poisonous  operation  of  the  elements  of  the  Urine,  upon  the  several  organs 
whose  Amotion  is  disturbed ;  and  that  many  complaints,  in  which  no  such 
agency  has  been  until  recently  suspected,— especially  Convulsive  disorders 
arising  fix)m  a  disordered  action  of  the  Nervous  centres^— ^are  due  to  the  in- 
flfofficient  elimination  of  Urea  from  the  ^ood. 

671.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  Urinary  secretion 
in  morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  it  is  desirable  to  be  acquainted  with  every 
leading  particular  regarding  its  healthy  characters.  The  average  quantity, 
during  2i  hours,  has  been  variously  estimated :  it  differs,  of  course,  with  the 
amount  of  fluid  ingested,  and  it  is  influenced  also  by  the  external  temperature, 
— ^  much  smaller  amount  of  the  superfluous  fluid  of  the  body  being  set  free 
from  the  skin  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  a  larger  proportion  being  carried 
off*  by  the  kidneys.  Probabljr  we  shall  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  in  estimating 
the  amount  at  about  80  oz.  m  summer,  to  40  oz.  in  winter,  for  aperson  who 
does  not  drink  more  than  the  simple  wants  of  nature  require. — The  Specific 
Gravity  comes  to  be  a  very  important  character,  in  various  morbid  conditions 
of  the  urine :  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  estimate  it  correctly.  This  also 
is,  of  course,  liable  to  the  same  causes  of  variation ;  since,  when  the  same 
amount  of  solid  matter  is  dissolved  in  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  water,  the 
specific  gravity  will  be  proportionably  lower  or  higher.  From  lon^  and  repeat- 
ed attention  to  this  subject,  Dr.  Prout  is  satisfied  that  the  standard  Specific 
Gravity  of  the  Urine  of  a  healthy  person  in  the  prime  of  life,  during  the  whole 
year  in  this  country,  is  something  less  than  1020,  ranging  from  about  1015  in 
the  winter  to  1026  in  the  summer. — ^The  urine  of  Man  in  health  usually  ex- 
hibits an  acid  reaction ;  this  depends,  however,  upon  certain  conditions  fur* 
nished  by  the  aliment ;  and  may  be  altered  (as  will  presently  appear)  by  a 
chancre  in  the  inc^esta. — ^The  following  Analysis  of  Healthy  Urine  by  Berze- 
lius,  IS  regarded  by  Dr.  Prout  as  correctly  representing  its  components.  We 
shall  presently  fina,  however,  that  it  is  dissented  from  by  Liebig,  as  to  several 
important  particulars. 

a.  Water 983-00 

Urea 80-10 
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•rt^'o.Jc.  Lithicacid 1*00 


CFree  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia,  and>  17*14 
/     animal  matters  not  separable  from  them   3 

e.  Mucus  of  the  bhdder 0-82 

*-    C  Sulphate  of  soda 8-16 

J'    I potash 8-71 

C  Phosphate  of  soda     . 2-94 

*'    ^                     ammonia        .....  1-66 

©"Ha     ^Muriate  of  soda 4-46 

I ammonia 1.50 

C  Earthy  phosphates,  with  trace  of  fluate  of  lime    .  1*00 

^Silex 08 


1000-00 

072.  The  most  important  of  all  these  ingredients  is  evidently  that  which, 
from  its  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  urine, 
is  termed  Urea.    This  may  be  readily  separated  from  Urine,  in  the  form  of 
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in  the  state  of  a  Lactate ;  whilst  in  the  urine  of  Herbiroroos  animab  h  is 
combined  with  Hippnric  acid.  In  its  chemical  composition,  it  is  identical 
with  cyanate  of  ammonia ;  and  its  composition  is  2  Carbon,  4  Hydrogen,  2 
Nitr(^en,  and  2  Oxygen, — a  formula  much  more  simple  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  organic  substance.  The  amount  of  Urea  excreted  in  twenty-foor 
hours  has  been  made  the  subject  of  examination  by  Lecanu  ;*  and  the  following 
are  its  results,  as  deduced  from  a  series  of  120  analyses. 

Mioimam.  Mean.  Maximnm. 

By  men 357-51  grs.  43313  grs.  510-36  gn. 

By  women        ....         153-25  205-15  43706 

By  old  men  (84  to  86  years)       .  61-08  125-22  205-15 

By  children  of  eight  years  .         161-78  207-00  254-20 

By  chUdren  of  four  years  .        .  57-28  50-55  81-83 

It  is  very  interesting  to  perceive,  in  this  table,  how  large  an  amoimt  of  Urea 
is  excreted  by  children ;  and  how  small  a  quantity,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
by  old  men.  This  corresponds  precisely  with  the  rapidity  of  interstitial  change 
at  different  periods  of  life.  (See  §  646).  Moreover,  as  this  continual  disinte- 
gration is  very  much  accelerated  by  increased  vital  activity  of  the  Tissues,  the 
amount  of  Urea  undergoes  a  like  augmentation ;  so  that— <>ther  circumstances 
being  equal — the  amount  of  Urea  excreted  may  fairly  serve  as  a  measure  of 
the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  consequently  of  the  degree  in  which  they  have 
been  exercised.  This  will  be  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Muscular 
Tissue ;  which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  fabric.  In  some  experiments 
recently  made  on  the  influence  of  various  causes  upon  the  constitution  of 
Urine,  Dr.  Lehmann  found  that,  by  the  substitution  of  violent  for  moderate 
exercise,  the  quantity  of  Urea  was  raised  from  32i  to  45|  parts.  If  such  in- 
creased waste  be  not  compensated  by  increased  ntUritionj  a  diminution  in  the 
bulk  of  the  body  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

673.  The  next  important  ingredient,  uric  or  Lithic  Acid,  exists  much  more 
largely  in  the  Urine  of  the  lower  Vertebrata  than  in  that  of  Mammalia ;  thus 
the  nearly  solid  urinary  excretion  of  Serpents,  and  the  semi-fluid  urine  of 
Birds,  is  ahnost  entirely  composed  of  this  acid,  in  combination  with  Am- 
monia. Its  presence  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  healthy  blood ;  but  when 
its  elimination  is  checked,  we  are  assured  of  its  accumulation  in  the 
circulating  fluid,  b^r  its  deposition,  in  combination  with  Soda,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  joints, — forming  Gouty  concretions,  or  Chalk-stones.  Pure 
Lithic  acid  crystallizes  in  fine  scales  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  and  silky 
lustre ;  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  that 
at  least  10,000  times  its  own  weight  is  required  to  dissolve  it.  As  it  exists  in 
a  state  of  perfect  solution  in  healthy  Urine,  it  must  be  in  combination  with 
some  base ;  and  that  this  is  the  case,  is  at  once  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is 
precipitated  immediately  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  acid,  even 
the  Carbonic.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  base  is  Ammonia ;  but  it  has 
recently  been  affirmed  by  Liebig,t  that  the  Uric  Acid  (with  the  Hippuric)  is 
held  in  solution  by  the  Phosphate  of  Soda, — ^which,  from  being  bibasic  or 
alkaline,  is  rendered  acid,  by  yielding  up  a  part  of  its  soda  to  these  organic 
acids,  which  are  thereby  rendered  soluble.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  he  partly 
explains  the  usually  acid  reaction  of  healthy  urine ;  the  other  causes  of  which 
will  be  presently  noticed. — If  there  be  an  undue  proportion  of  Lithic  acid  in 
the  urine,  it  will  be  precipitated  on  cooling ;  because  it  is  less  soluble  in  a 
cold  than  in  a  warm  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda;  and  the  same  result  will 


*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  torn.  xxv. 
f  Lancet,  June  8, 1844. 
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happen,  if  there  he  a  predominance  of  other  acids  in  the  urine,  which  will 
seize  upon  its  hase,  as  soon  as  its  own  affinity  for  it  is  diminished  by  the 
lowering  of  its  temperature.  By  Dr.  Prout  it  is  believed  that  Lactic  acid, 
existing  in  the  Blood  or  in  the  Urine  in  excess,  is  an  ordinary  source  of  this 
deposit ;  but  the  presence  of  this  acid  is  altogether  denied  by  Liebig  (§  676). 
The  composition  of  Lithic  Acid  is  as  follows : — 10  Carbon,  4  Hydrogen,  4 
Nitrogen,  6  Oxygen.  The  amount  of  it  usually  excreted  in  the  Urine  of  Man 
is  but  very  small ;  it  is  occasionaJly,  however,  considerably  increased ;  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  increase  takes  place  have  not  yet  been  exactly 
determined. 

674.  Uric  acid  is  replaced  in  the  Herbivorous  animals  by  the  Hippuric ; 
the  composition  and  properties  of  which  are  very  different  from  those  presented 
by  that  substance.  When  pure,  it  forms  long  transparent  four-sided  prisms  ; 
it  is  soluble  in  400  parts  of  cold  water,  and  dissolves  readily  at  a  boiling  heat; 
and  it  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  bitterish  taste.  Its  formula  is  18  Carbon, 
8  Hydrogen,  1  Nitrogen,  and  6  Oxygen,  with  1  equiv.  of  Water.  It  has  very 
curious  relations  with  Benzoic  acid ;  which  it  yields,  together  with  Benzoate 
of  Ammonia,  when  acted  upon  by  a  high  temperature,  or  during  the  putrefac- 
tion of  the  urine  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  According  to  Liebig,  the  Hippuric 
acid  in  the  urine  of  the  Horse  and  Ox  is  replaced  by  Benzoic  acid,  when  the 
animal  is  subjected  to  hard  labour. — ^It  appears,  from  his  recent  experiments,* 
that  we  are  to  regard  Hippuric  acid  as  a  normal  element  of  Human  urine ;  for 
he  has  detected  benzoic  acid  amon^  the  products  of  its  putrefaction ;  and  as 
we  know  that  the  latter  does  not  exist  in  the  Urine  of  Man,  and  as  there  is  no 
other  substance  at  the  expense  of  which  it  can  be  formed  during  the  putre- 
factive process,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  that  such  must  oe  the  case. 
It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  the  introduction  of  Benzoic  acid  into  the  system 
causes  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  Hippuric  acid  in  the  Urine ;  and  if  this 
be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  elements,  which  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced Uric  acid,  an  easy  method  is  pointed  out  for  the  elimination  of  the  latter 
substance  from  the  blood,  when  it  has  accumulated  there, — ^the  salts  of  Hippuric 
acid  being  so  much  more  soluble  than  those  of  the  Uric.  According  to  Keller,t 
whose  experiments  were  made  upon  himself,  both  Urea  and  Uric  acid  existed 
in  normal  quantity  in  his  urine  ;  whilst  a  large  quantity  of  Hippuric  acid  was 
being  excreted  ;  whilst  Mr.  Alexander  Ure  statesj  that  he  has  succeeded,  by 
the  administration  of  Benzoic  acid,  in  preventing  the  deposition  of  Gouty  con- 
cretions, and  even  in  removing  them  when  they  had  been  formed. 

675.  Many  remarkable  changes  are  effected  in  Lithic  acid,  by  the  operation 
of  other  chemical  agents ;  and  these  changes  are  very  important,  in  their  bear- 
ing on  Pathological  conditions  of  the  Urine.  When  Uric  acid  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  Oxygen,  it  is  first  resolved  into  Urea  and  a  compound  termed 
Albxan,  Now  this  Alloxan,  when  acted  on  by  a  new  supply  of  Oxygen,  is 
resolved  into  Urea  and  Oxalic  acid;  or,  with  a  still  further  amount  of  Oxygen, 
into  Urea  and  Carbonic  Acid :— a  fact,  which  has  a  very  important  bearinpf 
on  the  production  of  Calculi  composed  of  Uric  and  Oxalic  acids,  and  which 
explains  the  remarkable  alterations  which  are  often  observed  in  the  layers  of 
these  concretions.  It  is  affirmed  by  Liebic;,  that  the  calculi  which  are  com- 
posed of  Urate  of  Ammonia,  or  of  Oxalate  of  Lime,  occur  in  persons,  in  whom, 
from  want  of  exercise,  or  from  other  causes,  the  quantity  of  Oxygen  intro- 
duced into  the  system  is  beneath  what  it  ought  to  be.  When  patients  suffer- 
ing under  Uric  acid  Calculi  take  more  exercise,  the  Urates  are  replaced  by 
Oxalates,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  amount  of  Oxygen  introduced  into  the 

•  Loc.  cit.  t  I'icbig's  Animal  Chemistry,  [Am.  ed.  p.  326.] 

^  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxiv. 
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83r8tem;  and  if  the  oxygrenation  could  be  carried  still  farther,  the  latter  would 
cease  to  be  deposited,  their  elements  passing  off  in  the  form  of  Urea  and  Car- 
bonic acid.  These  views  are  borne  out  by  the  results  of  Lehmann's  experi- 
ments upon  himself;  for  he  found  that  the  violent  exercise,  which  raised  the 
proportion  of  Urea  in  the  urine  by  more  than  one-third  (§  672),  brought  down 
the  amount  of  Uric  acid  from  V18  to  '642,  or  nearly  one-half.— Another 
chancy  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  compound  termed  ^Ihmioin; 
which  naturally  exists  in  the  fluid  of  the  Allantois  of  the  fcetal  calf.  This 
may  be  formed  artificially  by  boiling  Uric  acid  with  peroxide  oi  lead;  from 
which  process  there  result  an  Oxcdate  of  the  protoxide  of  lead.  Urea,  and 
Allantoin;  the  composition  of  which  last  substance  is  very  different  from  that 
of  urea  or  uric  acid,  being  8  Carbon,  6  Hydrogen,  4  Nitrogen,  and  6  Oxygen. 
By  the  operation  of  Nitric  acid  upon  ifric  add,  several  new  products  are 
generated,  some  of  which  are  of  much  practical  interest.  To  one  of  these  the 
same  of  Murexid  has  been  given,  on  account  of  its  reddish  purple  colour 
(resembling  that  of  the  Tyrian  die  which  was  obtained  from  a  species  of 
Murex) ;  this  is  a  crystalhne  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
copiously  soluble  in  warm,  imparting  to  it  its  vivid  colour.  By  Dr.  Prout  it 
was  long  since  described  as  consisting  of  a  peculiar  acid,  the  Purpuric^  in 
combination  with  Ammonia;  this  view  of  its  composition  is  not  generally 
received  by  German  Chemists ;  but  it  has  lately  been  supported  by  Fritzcfae, 
who  has  shown  the  real  existence  of  the  acid,  by  obtaining  Purpurates  of  other 
bases.'  This  substance  is  one  source  of  the  colours  of  the  pink  and  lateritious 
sediments,  which  so  often  present  themselves  in  the  Urine:  these  hues  partly 
depend,  however,  on  the  influence  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  peculiar  Colouring 
principles  of  tbe  urine,  the  nature  of  which  principles  is  not  yet  fuUy  under- 
stood. 

676.  Although  the  proportion  of  Lactic  acid  in  healthy  urine  cannot  be 
exactly  specific^,  it  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  considerable.  This  sub' 
stance  may  be  referred  to  the  class  of  Saccharine  principles;  being  obtainaUe 
from  them  (as  from  milk,  beet-root,  dbc.)  by  fermentaticm.  Its  existence  in  the 
Blood  cannot  be  clearly  demonstrated;  although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  present  in  that  Quid,  in  combination  with  alkaline  bases.  Its  exist- 
ence in  the  Urine,  however,  appears  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Liebig  to 
be  at  least  doubtful;  in  fiEu;t,  he  asserts  that  it  cannot  be  present  there.  Yet 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  not  too  dogmatic  an  assumption;  for  its 
presence  in  the  Blood  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  unlikely,  when  we  consider 
the  large  amount  of  Saccharine  matters  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  the 
fJBLcility  with  which  these  matters  are  converted  into  Lactic  acid  under  the 
influence  of  a  ferment;  and  if  it  be  present  in  the  Blood,  it  will  be  Hkely  to 
find  its  way  into  the  Urine.  It  is  not  easily  distinguished,  when  in  combina* 
tion,  from  certain  other  Organic  acids ;  which  renders  the  determination  of  the 
question  of  its  presence  or  absence  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  idea  of 
Dr.  Prout,  that  the  precipitation  of  lithic  acid  in  the  Urine  is  often  to  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  undue  amount  of  free  Lactic  Acid,  certainly 
corresp<mds  well  with  the  &ct,  that  such  deposits  are  frequent  results  of  slight 
dis<^(ki8  of  the  digestive  process,  which  occasion  mal-assimilation  of  the  Sac- 
charine principles. 

677.  It  has  been  shown  (§  671),  that  the  Urine  contains  a  considemble 
amount  of  Saline  matter;  the  excretion  of  which  from  the  svstem  appears  to 
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Muriates  find  their  way  into  the  Urine  is  easily  understood.  Of  the  Common 
Salt  ingested,  a  considerable  part  is  decomposed  into  Muriatic  Acid  and  Soda; 
the  former  being  found  uncombined  in  the  Gastric  juice ;  and  the  latter  in  the 
Bile.  By  the  mixture  of  the  Bile  with  the  Chyme,  a  re-imion  of  these  two 
constituents  takes  place ;  and  Salt  is  again  formed,  which  is  received  into  the 
Circulation,  that  it  may  be  eliminated — its  part  in  the  economy  having  been 
now  performed — ^by  the  Kidney. — ^l^he  <j[uantity  of  the  Sulphates  present  Id 
the  Urine  appears  to  have  no  relation  with  that  of  the  amount  of  Sulphuric 
acid  ingested;  for  it  much  surpasses  what  could  be  thus  accounted  for, — ^being 
often  considerable  when  no  Sulphate  whatever  can  be  detected  in  the  food. 
But  most  of  the  azotized  compounds  employed  as  food  have  Sulphur  in  com- 
bination with  them ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  undergoes  oxidation 
within  the  system  and  thus  generates  Sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  any 
free  or  weakly-combined  b^es  it  may  meet  with,  to  form  the  Sulphates 
present  in  the  Urine. — ^The  Phosphates  are  probably  derived  in  part  from  the 
Phosphates  taken  in  with  the  food,  and  in  part  from  the  free  Phosphorus, 
which  its  elements  contain.  Of  the  latter,  great  use  is  made,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Nervous  matter  (§  643) :  the  continue  waste  of  which  must  set  it  free 
again.  When  thus  set  free,  there  is  obviously  no  channel  for  its  elimination, 
save  by  its  conversion  into  Phosphoric  acid,  and  its  union  with  an  alkaline 
base.*  Thar  this  is  really  the  case,  would  appear  from  the  fact  noticed  by 
Dr.  Prout,  and  confirmed  by  many  others,— that  mental  or  bodily  labour, 
which  involves  much  waste  of  the  Nervous  System,  is  followed  by  an  increase 
,  in  the  quantity  of  the  Phosphates  in  the  Unne.  This  increase  cannot  pro- 
ceed from  the  waste  of  the  Muscular  system;  for  this  would  set  free  Phosphate 
of  Lime,  which  passes  off  by  the  fsBces. 

678.  The  alkaline  or  actd  reaction  of  the  Urine,  therefore,  will  not  only 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  alkaliru  Phosphates  converted  into  acid  Phos- 
phates by  the  Uric  and  Hippuric  acids  ($  673) ;  but  also  upon  the  amount  of 
the  bases  in  the  ingesta,  compared  with  that  of  the  permanent  Acids  intro- 
duced into  the  system  or  generated  within  it.  The  Urine  of  animals  which 
live  chiefly  or  entirely  upon  Vegetable  food,  is  ahnost  invariably  alkaline  / 
because  this  food  contains  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  bases,  in  combination 
with  Citric,  Tartaric,  Oxalic,  and  otner  acids,  which  are  decomposed  within 
the  system ;  and  the  amount  of  Sulphuric  and  Phosphoric  acids  produced  is 
not  sufficient  to  neutralize  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  food  of  Carnivorous 
animals  contains  no  free  or  weakly  combined  basis ;  and  as  its  Sulphur  and 
Phosphorus,  when  oxidized  in  the  system,  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of 
free  acids,  which  share  the  bases  with  the  Muriatic  acid  already  there,  the 
Urine  must  necessarily  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  character  of  the  Urine  of 
Man,  in  this  respect,  is  considered  by  Liebig  to  depend  entirely  upon  that  of 
the  food  ingested.t 

*  This  circumstance  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  Liebig,  in  his  late  discussion 
(^loe,  eii,)  of  the  ConstitatioD  of  the  Urine ;  the  Phosphates  being  regarded  by  him  as  hav- 
ing their  sole  origin  in  the  Phosphates  of  the  ingesta. 

f  Proceeding  upon  his  assumption  (borne  out  certainly  by  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
periments, but  not  to  be  received  until  these  experiments  nave  been  repeated  in  a  greater 
variety  of  modes)  that  no  Lactic  acid  is  ever  present  in  the  Urine,  he  remarks : — "  The 
acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline  reaction  of  Urine  of  healthy  individuals  does  not  depend  on  any 
difference  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  respiration,  or  secretion,  in  the  various  classes 
of  animals,  but  upon  the  constitution  of  the  aliments,  ami  upon  the  alkaline  bases  which 
enter  the  organism  through  the  medium  of  these  aliments.  If  the  amount  of  these  bases 
is  sufficiently  large  to  neutralize  the  acids  formed  in  the  organism,  or  supplied  by  the 
aliments,  the  urine  is  neutral ;  whilst  it  manifests  an  alkaline  reaction,  when  the  amount 
of  alkaline  bases  thus  supplied  to  the  organism  is  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  the 
acids;  but  in  all  these  cases,  the  urine  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  aliments  taken." 
The  varying  amount  of  Uric  Acid,~which,  on  Prof.  Liebig's  own  showing,  is  very  much 
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679.  The  amount  of  Azotized  matter  in  the  Urinet  alao,  is  greatly  inflaenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  food  ingested^  whilst  the  constitution  of  the  animal  frame 
remains  nearly  the  same ;  hence  it  appears  that  a  large  portion  of  it  most  be 
deriyed  from  the  unassimilated  materials,  which  have  been  taken  into  the 
blood,  and  which,  being  superfluous,  are  injurious.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
ingestion  of  an  over  supply  of  azotized  matter  does  not  occasion  an  increased 
production  of  the  fibrinous  or  gelatinous  tissues ;  and  it  may  be  hence  inferred 
that,  as  there  is  no  means  by  which  the  superfluous  amount  can  be  stored  up 
in  the  system  (in  the  mode  that  non-azotized  matter  is  stored  m  as  Fat),  it 
must  be  continually  eliminated  from  the  Blood.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Kidneys  are  the  principal  channel  by  which  this  is  eflfected ;  the 
amount  of  azote  thrown  on  in  a  fl;iven  time,  in  the  various  compounds  which 
they  excrete,  being  eaual  to  10-llths  of  the  whole  <}uantitv  ingested.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  inquiries  tnat  beiye  yet  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of  Aliment  upon  the  amoum 
of  the  solid  matters  in  the  Urine.  These  experiments  were  perfumed  by  Dr. 
Lehmann,  of  Leipsig,  upon  himself.  In  the  Jirat  series,  Dr.  L.  adopted  an 
ordinary  mixed  diet ;  but  he  took  no  more  solid  or  hquid  aliment  than  was 
needed  to  appease  hunger  or  thirst,  and  abstained  from  fermented  drinks. 
Every^  two  hours  he  took  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  he  avoided  immoderate 
exertion  of  every  kind.  The  average  result  of  the  examination  of  the  Urine 
passed  under  these  circumstances,  for  flfleen  days,  is  given  in  the  first  line  of 
the  subsequent  Table. — ^In  a  second  series  of  experiments.  Dr.  L.  lived  for 
twelve  days  on  an  exclusively  Animal  diet ;  and  for  the  last  six  of  these,  it 
consisted  solely  of  eggs.  He  took  82  eggs  daily;  which  contained  189*7 
grammes  of  diy  albumen,  and  157*48  of  fatty  matters;  or  about  228*75 
grammes  of  caroon,  and  80*16  of  azote.  The  amount  of  Urea  is  shown,  in 
the  second  line  of  the  Table,  to  have  undergone  a  very  large  increase ;  and  it 
contained  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole  azote  ingested. — ^In  9,  third  series 
of  experiments.  Dr.  L.  lived  for  twelve  days  on  a  Vegetable  diet ;  and  its  effect 
upon  the  soHd  matter  of  the  Urine  is  shown  in  the  third  Hne  of  the  Table*-— 
For  two  days  he  took  no  azotized  food  of  any  kind ;  and  the  azotized  matter 
of  the  Urine  must  therefore  have  been  solely  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  tissues.  It  is  seen  to  undergo  a  veiy  marked  diminution,  under  this  regi- 
men ;  as  is  shown  in  the  fourth  une  of  the  Table. 


Solid  Matters. 

Urea. 

Uric  Acid. 

Lactic  Acid 
and  Lactates. 

Extractive 
Matters. 

I. 

Mixed  diet  .     .    67-82 

82-498 

1188 

2-267 

10-480 

II. 

Animal  diet      .    87'44 

63-198 

1-478 

2167 

6146 

m. 

Vegetable  diet  .    50-24 

22-481 

1-021 

2-669 

16-409 

IV. 

Non-azoti^ed  diet  41-68 

15-408 

0-736 

6-276 

11-864 

680.  The  foUo^ing  inferences  are  drawn  by  Dr.  Lehmann,  firom  these  ex- 
periments :— 1.  Animal  articles  of  diet  augment  the  solid  matters  of  the  Urine. 
Vegetable  substances,  and  still  more  such  as  are  deprived  of  azote,  on  the  con- 
trary, diminish  it.— 2.  Although  Azote  be  a  product  of  decomposition  of  the 
organism,  yet  its  proportions  in  the  urine  depend  also  on  the  food,  for  we  find 
a  richly-azotized  diet  augment  considerably  the  quantity  of  Urea.  In  the  above 
experiments,  the  proportion  of  the  Urea  to  the  other  solid  matters  was  as  100 
to  116  in  a  mixed  diet;  as  100  to  68  in  an  animal  diet;  as  100  to  156  in  a 
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to  the  former  cause.— 4.  The  comhmations  of  Proteine,  and  canseqtiently  the 
asote  of  the  food,  are  aheorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  what  is  not  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  the  tissues,  is  thrown  off  by  the  Kidnejs  in  the  form 
of  Urea  cur  Uric  acid, — these  organs  being  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  channel 
through  which  the  system  frees  itself  of  its  excess  of  azote.— 6.  The  urine 
contains  quantities  of  Sulphates  and  Phosphates  proportional  to  the  azotized 
matters  which  have  been  absc^bed ;  and  the  proportion  of  these  salts  is  sensi- 
bly increased  under  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  those.— 6.  In  the  same  cir*- 
Gumstances,  the  Extractive  matters  mminish,  while  their  quantity  is  increased 
by  the  use  of  vegetable  diet, — a  fact  which  proves  the  influence  of  vegetable 
aument  over  the  production  of  these  matters  in  the  urine.*~7.  Under  an  animfJ 
diet,  the  quantity  of  Laetic  acid  diminishes ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  acid 
is  firee.  It  is  the  reverse  under  a  vegetable  diet;  there  is  more  lactic  acid,  but 
it  ia  united  to  bases.  The  largest  production  of  lactic  acid  is  under  a  non- 
azotized  diet ;  and  most  of  it  is  then  combined  with  ammonia.  Therefore  the 
lactic  acid  eliminated  with  the  urine,  is  in  great  part  the  product  of  non- 
azotized  substances  not  entirely  assimilated ;  but  it  results  also  in  part  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  azotized  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
body  and  the  food.— ^.  The  Kidneys  not  only  separate  certain  constituent  parts 
ei  the  organs,  which  have  become  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  but 
they  also  expel  the  superfluous  nutritive  matters  that  may  have  been  absorbed."* 
It  seems  right  to  remark,  with  regard  to  these  inferences,  that  all  the  statements 
concerning  the  amount  of  Lactic  acid  and  the  Lactates  must  be  received  with 
hesitation,  in  consequence  of  the  statements  of  Liebig  already  referred  to. — 
The  most  unequivocal  facts  determined  by  Dr.  Lehmann's  inquiries,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  influence  of  Diet  on  the  amount  of  Urea  excreted.  The 
experiments  upon  a  purely  non-azotized  diet  were  not  continued  long  enough 
far  a  satisfactory  resuh  to  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  m- 
gesta  contain  no  azote,  the  whole  of  that  element  in  the  Urine  must  be  attributed 
to  the  disintegration  or  waste  of  the  Tissues,  and  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a 
measure  of  its  amount. 

681.  The  feet  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  chief  constituents  of  Urine  in  the 
Blood,  is  important  as  explaining  the  facility  with  which  tbe  secreting  function 
appears  to  be  transferred  to  other  membranes,  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  Kidney  does  not  perform  its  function.  Doubtless  there  has  been  much 
error  on  this  subject,  arising  out  of  deceptions  practised  1^  impostors ;  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  indubitably  genuine  cases  are  on  record,  to  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  such  transferences  have  taken  place,  urinous  fluid  being  secreted 
from  the  stomach,  mammae,  umbilicus,  nose,  &c.t — On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kidney  may  serve  as  the  channel  for  the  elimination  of  substances,  which  are 
usually  drawn  ofl"  by  other  org^ms.  Thus,  when  the  secreting  action  of  the 
Liver  has  been  gradually  impaired  by  structural  disease,  the  Bddneys  appear 
to  have  performed  their  function,  in  separating  some  (at  least)  of  the  elements 
of  Bile.  And  a  case  has  recently  been  mentioned,  in  whioh  the  urine  of  a  par- 
turient female,  who  did  not  suckle  her  infent,  was  found  to  contain  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  Butyric  acid,  during  several  days.  The  elimination  of  Kies- 
tene^y  the  Kidney  during  pregnancy  will  be  presently  noticed  (§  690J.   ^ 
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elimination  take  place  is  often  extremely  remarkable ;  Pmssiate  of  Potash 
having  been  detected  in  the  urine  within  two  minutes  after  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach.  The  variations  in  this  respect  would  appear  to  depend 
chiefly  on  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  saline  solution,  which  will  affect 
the  rapidity  of  its  absorption,  according  to  the  laws  of  Endosmose ; — ^its  recep- 
tion into  the  blood  being  more  rapid,  in  proportion  as  its  density  is  lower  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Pure  water,  or  water  containing 
but  a  small  admixture  of  sahne  matter,  is  readily  absorbed  into  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  Intestinal  villi ;  but  it  is  as  readily  drawn  off  through  the  Kidneys 
(by  tbe  agency,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  §  668) ;  and  con- 
sequently a  large  amount  may  be  ingested  in  a  short  time.  But  if  the  water 
contain  an  amount  of  saUne  matter  equal  to  that  of  the  Serum,  no  absorpticm 
of  it  takes  place ;  it  remains  in  the  intestinal  tube,  and  it  is  voided  by  the 
rectum.  Further,  if  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  solution  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  Serum,  not  only  will  no  absorption  take  place,  but  there  will 
be  an  endosmose  of  the  water  of  the  blood  toweurds  the  solution ;  so  that  a  large 
(quantity  of  fluid  is  discharged  by  the  Intestinal  canal.  This  simple  explaim- 
Uon,  first  offered  by  Liebig,*  accounts  well  for  the  diuretic  eflfect  of  most  weak 
saline  solutions,  and  the  purgative  qualities  of  stronger  ones. — ^For  the  transit 
of  the  pecuHar  principles  of  Vegetables,  however,  it  appears  that  from  one  to 
two  hours  is  usually  required.  The  effect  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  probably 
of  other  volatile  agents,  is  produced  much  more  rapidly;  the  characteristic 
odour  of  violets  being  perceptible  in  the  Urine  passed  but  a  few  minutes  after 
the  vapour  of  the  oil  had  been  received  into  the  lungs. 

rV.  Mammary  Glands, — Secretion  of  MUk. 

683.  We  now  come  to  those  Glands,  whose  action  is  rather  to  elaborate  from 
the  Blood  certain  products,  which  are  destined  for  special  uses  in  the  economy 
than  to  eliminate  matters,  whose  retention  in  the  circulating  current  would  be 
injurious.  Pre-eminent  amongst  these  in  size  and  importance,  at  least  during 
their  period  of  activity,  are  the  Mammary  Glands ;  which  are  found  only  in 
the  animals  of  the  Class  Mammalia,  and  which  present  themselves  in  an  almost 
rudimentary  state  in  some  of  the  non-placental  subdivisions  of  the  class  (§  &5). 

a.  The  stnictare  of  the  Human  Mffmmarv  Gland,  which  has  been  recently  investigated 
folly  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  very  simple,  and  easily  described.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
ducts  passing  inwards  from  their  termination  in  the  nipple,  and  then  ramifying  like  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  their  ultimate  subdivisions  terminating  in  minute  follicles.  The  mamillary 
tubes  are  usually  about  ten  or  twelve  in  number ;  they  are  straight  ducts,  of  somewhat 
variable  size ;  and  their  orifices,  which  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  nipple,  and  are 
usually  concealed  by  the  overlapping  of  its  sides,  are  narrower  than  the  tubes  them- 
selves. At  the  base  of  the*  nipple,  these  tubes  dilate  into  reservoirs,  which  extend  beneath 
the  areola  and  to  some  distance  into  the  gland,  when  the  breast  is  in  a  state  of  lactation. 
These  are  much  larger  in  many  of  the  lower  Mammalia  than  they  are  in  the  Human 
female ;  their  use  is  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  child  when  it  is  first  applied 
to  the  breast,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  disappointed,  but  shall  be  induced  to  proceed' with 
sucking  until  the  draught  be  occasioned  (§  426).  From  each  of  these  reservoirs  com* 
mence  five  or  six  main  branches  of  the  lactiferous  tubes,  each  of  which  speedily  sub- 
divides  into  smaller  ones ;  and  these  again  divaricate,  until  their  size  is  very  much 
reduced,  and  their  extent  greatly  increased.  The  proportional  size  of  the  trunk  and  of 
its  branches  appears  to  follow  the  same  law  which  governs  that  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  breast  is  not  formed  into  regular  lobes  by  the  ramifications  of  the  ducts ;  because 
they  ramify  between,  and  intermix  with  each  other  so  as  to  destroy  the  simplicity  and 
uniformity  of  their  divisions.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  that  they  inosculate.  The 
mammary  ducts  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  coat  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane;  the  latter 
is  highly  vascular,  and  forms  a  secretion  of  its  own,  which  sometimes  collects  in  con- 
siderable quantity  when  the  milk  ceases  to  be  produced. 

•  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculturte  and  Physiology,  Part  ii. 
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The  Mammftry  OUuid  after  the  remoyal  of  the 
■kin,  as  taken  from  the  subject  three  days  aAer 
delivery;  1,  the  surface  of  the  chest;  2,  subcuta- 
neous  fat ;  3,  the  skin  covering  the  gland ;  4,  cir- 
cumference of  the  gland;  S,  its  lobules  separated 
by  fat;  8,  the  lactiferous  ducts  converging  to  unite 
in  the  nipple;  7,  the  nipple  slightly  raised  and 
showing  the  openings  of  the  tubes  at  iu  extremity.] 


A  vertical  section  of  the  Mammnry  Gland, 
■howmg  its  thickness  and  the  origins  of  the  lacti- 
ferous dttcU;  1, 2, 3,  iu  pectoral  surface;  4,  seotioa 
of  the  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  gland ;  5,  the  thin 
skin  covering  the  nipple ;  6,  the  lobules  and  lobes 
composing  the  gland ;  7,  the  lactiferous  tubes  com- 
ing from  the  lobules ;  8,  the  same  tubes  collected 
in  the  nipple.] 


Fig.  160. 
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b.  The  gland  itself  is  composed  of  the  anion  of  a  namber  of  glandules,  which  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  fibrous  or  fascial  tissue  of  the  gland ;  it  is  between  these,  that 
the  mammary  tubes  may  be  observed  to  ramify;  and  from  ^em  their  branches  spring. 
When  the  glandules  are  filled  with  injection,  and  for  a  longtime  macerated  in  water  and 
unraveled,  they  are  found  to  be  disposed  in  lobuli;  and  when  a  branch  of  a  mammary 
tube  is  separated,  with  the  glandules  attached,  the  part  appears  like  a  bunch  of  fruit 
hanging  by  its  stalk.  When  the  lactiferous  tube  proceeding  from  a  glandule  is  minuteljr 
injected,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  numerous  follicles,  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate ramifications  of  the  former  terminate,  or  rather  originate.  Their  size,  in  full  lacta- 
tion, is  that  of  a  hole  pricked  in  paper  by  the  point  of  a  very  fine  pin ;  so  that  the  follicles 
are,  when  distended  with  quicksilver  or  milk,  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  At  other 
times,  however,  the  follicles  do  not  admit  of  being  injected. 
Fig.  161*  though  the  lactiferous  tubes  may  have  been  completely 

filled.    They  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  mem- 
brane, with  that  which  lines  the  ducts ;  and  this  possesses 
a  high  vascularity.    The  arteries  which  supply  the  glan- 
dules with  blood,  become  very  large  during  lactation ;  and 
their  divisions  spread  themselves  minutely  on  the  follicles. 
From  the  blood  which  they  convey,  the  milk  is  secreted 
and  poured  into  the  follicles,  whence  it  flows  into  the  ducts. 
From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Ooodsir  it  appears,  that,  in 
common  with  other  glandular  structures,  the  inner  surface 
Temutiatioti  of  pottion  of  milk-     of  the  milk-follicles  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  epithelium- 
daet  in  follicles;  from  a  mercTotrial     cells ;  which,  being  Seen  to  contain  milk-globules,  may  be 
injection,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper;  en-     without  doubt  regarded  as  the  real  agents  in  the  secreting 
iftrged  4  timet.  process.    Absorbent  vessels  are  seen  to  arise  in  large 

^  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  follicles;  their  func- 

tion appears  to  be,  to  absorb  the  more  watery  part  of  the  milk  contained  in  the  follicles 
and  tubes,  so  as  to  render  it  more  nutrient  than  it  is  as  first  secreted ;  ^ind  also  to  relieve 
the  distension  which  would  occur  during  the  absence  of  the  child,  from  the  continuance 
of  the  secreting  process. 

e.  The  Mammary  gland  may  be  detected  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  existence ;  being 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  parts,  by  the  redness  of  its  colour  and  its 
high  vascularity,  especially  when  the  whole  is  injected.  At  this  period,  it  presents  no 
diflerence  in  the  male  and  female;  and  it  is  not  until  near  the  period  of  puberty,  that  any 
striking  change  manifests  itself, — the  gland  continuing  to  grow,  in  each  sex,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body  at  large.  About  the  age  of  thirteen,  however,  the  enlargement  of  the 
gland  commences  in  the  Female;  and  by  sixteen  years,  it  is  greatly  evolved,  and  some 
of  the  lactiferous  tubes  can  be  injected.  At  about  the  age  of  twenty,  the  gland  attains  its 
full  size  previous  to  lactation;  but  the  milk-follicles  cannot  even  then  be  injected  from 
the  tubes.  During  pregnancy,  the  mamma;  receive  a  greatly-increased  quantity  of  blood. 
This  determination  often  commences  very  early,  and  produces  a  feeling  of  tenderness 
and  distension,  which  is  a  valuable  sign  (where  it  exists  in  connection  with  others)  of 
the  commencement  of  gestation.  The  Areola  at  this  time  becomes  darker  in  its  colour, 
and  thicker  in  substance,  and  more  extended;  its  papillae  become  more  developed,  and 
the  secretion  from  its  follicles  increased.*  The  vascularity  of  the  gland  continues  to 
increase  during  pregnancy;  and  at  the  time  of  parturition,  its  lobulated  character  can  be 
distinctly  felt  The  vesicles  are  not,  however,  developed  suflBcienily  for  injection,  until 
lactation  has  commenced.  After  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  from  acre,  so  that  preg- 
nancy is  no  longer  possible,  the  lactiferous  ducts  continue  open,  but  the  milk-follicles  are 
incapable  of  receiving  injection.  The  substance  of  the  glandules  gradually  disappears, 
so  that  in  old  age  only  portions  of  the  ducts  remain,  which  are  usually  loaded  with 
mucus;  but  the  place  of  the  glandules  is  commonly  filled  up  by  adipose  tissue,  so  that 
the  form  of  the  breast  is  preserved.  Sir  A.  Cooper  notices  a  curious  change,  which  he 
states  to  be  almost  invariable  with  age, — namely,  the  ossification  of  the  arteries  of  the 
breast,  the  large  trunks  as  well  as  the  branches ;  so  that  their  calibre  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished, or  even  obliterated. 

(L  The  Mammary  gland  of  the  Male  is  a  sort  of  miniature  picture  of  that  of  the  female. 
It  varies  extremely  in  its  magnitude,  being  in  some  persons  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea; 
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whilst  ii  others  it  is  an  inch,  oreren  two  inches,  in  diameter.  In  its  straetare  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  that  of  the  female,  but  is  altogether  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  com- 
posed of  lobules  containing  follicles,  from  which  ducts  arise ;  and  these  follicles  and 
ducts  are  not  too  minute  to  be  injected,  although  with  difficulty.  The  evolution  of  the 
gland  goes  on  pari  passu  with  that  of  the  body,  not  undergoing  an  increase  at  any  par- 
ticular period;  it  is  sometimes  of  considerable  size  in  old  age.  A  fluid,  which  is  proba- 
bly mucus,  may  be  pressed  from  the  nipple  in  many  persons;  and  this  In  the  dead  body, 
with  even  more  facility  than  in  the  living.  That  the  essential  character  of  the  gland  is 
the  same  in  the  male  as  in  the  female,  is  shown  by  the  instances,  of  which  there  are  now 
several  on  record,  in  which  infants  have  been  suckled  by  men.*  Corresponding  facts 
are  also  recorded  of  the  male  of  several  of  the  lower  animals. 

684.  The  secretion  of  Milk  consists  of  Water,  holding  in  solution  Sugar, 
various  Saline  ingredients,  and  a  peculiar  albuminous  substance  termed  Casein ; 
and  having  Oleaginous  globules  suspended  in  it.  These  globules  appear  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  thin  pellicle  (probably  originating  simply  in  the  contact  of 
oil  with  albuminous  matter,  which  is  known  to  give  rise  to  a  membranous 
fihn),  that  keeps  them  asunder,  so  long  as  the  milk  remains  at  rest.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  fluid  is  made  evident  b^  the  ordinary  processes,  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  domestic  economy.  If  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
exposed  to  the  air,  a  large  part  of  the  olea^nous  globules  come  to  the  surface, 
bein£^  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  fluid  through  which  they  are  diflused. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  undergo  a  change, 
which  will  be  presently  described.  The  cream  thus  formed  does  not,  how- 
ever, consist  of  oily  particles  alone ;  but  includes  a  considerable  amount  of 
casein,  with  the  sugar  and  salts  of  the  milk.  These  are  further  separated  by 
the  continued  agitation  of  the  cream;  which,  by  rupturing  the  envelops  of 
the  oil-globules,  separates  it  into  butter^  formed  by  their  aggregation,  and  hut" 
termilkf  containing  the  casein,  sugar,  &c.  A  considerable  quantity  of  casein, 
however,  is  entangled  with  the  oleaginous  matter;  and  this  nas  a  tendency  to 
decompose,  so  as  to  render  the  butter  rancid.  It  may  be  separated  by  melting 
the  butter  at  the  temperature  of  ISO'' ;  when  the  casein  will  fall  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  butter  pure,  and  much  less  liable  to  change.*— The  milk,  afler^the 
cream  nas  been  removed,  still  contains  the  greatest  part  of  its  casein  and  sugar. 
If  it  be  kept  long  enough,  spontaneous  change  takes  place  in  its  composition ; 
the  su^  IS  converted  into  lactic  acid,  and  tms  coagulates  the  casein,  precipi- 
tating It  in  small  flakes.  The  same  precipitation  may  be  accomplished  at  any 
time,  by  the  addition  of  an  acid;  all  the  acids,  however,  which  act  upon  albu- 
nien,  do  not  precipitate  casein,  as  will  presently  be  pointed  out  in  detail;  the 
most  efl!ectual  is  that  contained  in  the  dried  stomach  of  a  calf,  known  as  rennet. 
This  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  over  it,  that,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Berzelius,  a  piece  of  the  membrane  coagulated  the  casein  of  1800  times  its 
weight  of  milk,  with  the  loss  of  only  l-17th  part  of  its  own  weight :  so  that 
the  active  principle,  dissolved  from  the  rennet,  must  have  cof^^ukted  the 
casein  of  alx)ut  30,000  times  its  weight  of  milk.    The  whey  left  auer  the  c\ird 

*  See  the  case  described  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol.  ili.  p.  813:  one  mentioned  by  Captain  Franklin  (Narrative  of  a  Joamey  to  the 
Polar  Sea,  p.  167^;  and  one  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  tnweler  Horn* 
boldt  (Personal  Narrative,  voU  iii.  p.  58).  The  following  is  given  by  Dr.  Bonglison 
(Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  437).    «  Professor  Hall,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  exhibited 
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has  been  separated,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  saccharine  and  saline 
matter,  entering  into  the  original  composition  of  the  milk.  This  may  be  readily- 
separated  by  evaporation.* 

685.  When  MUk  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  contain  a 
large  number  of  particles  of  irregular  size  and  form,  suspended  in  a  somewhat 
turbid  fluid ;  these  particles  (according  to  the  measurement  of  Donn^t)  yary 
in  size  from  about  the  l-12,700th  to  the  l-d040th  of  an  inch ;  and  they  are 
termed  milk-globules.  They  are  not  affected  by  the  mere  contact  of  ether  or 
alkalies ;  but  if  these  reagents  are  shaken  with  them,  an  immediate  solution  is 
the  result.  The  same  eflect  happens,  if  they  are  first  treated  with  acetic 
acid.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  globules  consist  of  oily  matter,  enclosed  in 
an  envelop  of  some  kind :  and  an  extremely  dehcate  peUicle  may,  in  fact,  be 
distinguished  after  the  removal  of  the  oily  matter  by  ether ;  or  after  the  glo- 
bules have  been  ruptured,  and  their  contents  pressed  out,  by  rubbins^  a  drop 
of  milk  between  two  plates  of  glass.  No  proof  of  the  organization  of  this  pel- 
licle has,  however,  been  detected ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  the  UAt 
of  a  true  cell. — ^Besides  these  milk-globules,  other  globules  of  much  smaUer 
size  are  seen  in  milk  ;  and  these  present  the  peculiar  movement  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  molecules  in  ^neral.  Most  of  them  seem  to  consist  of  oily  matter, 
not  enclosed  in  an  envelop ;  as  they  are  at  once  dissolved  when  the  fluid  is 
treated  with  ether :  but,  according  to  the  statements  of  Donn^,  it  would  seem 
that  a  portion  of  them  are  composed  of  casein,  suspended,  not  dissolved,  in  the 
fluid.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  however,  whether  these  were  not  in  a 
state  of  change ;  whether  from  their  own  decomposition,  or  fn»n  incipient 
coagulation ;  either  of  which  might  have  taken  place  during  the  processes  of 
filtration,  &c.,  that  were  required  to  determine  their  nature.  Besides  the 
foregoing  particles,  there  are  found  in  the  Colostntm,  or  milk  first  secreted 
after  deuvery,  lar^e  yellow  granulated  corpuscles,  which  are  described  by 
Donn6  as  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  grains  aggregated  together,  and 
frequently  including  a  true  globule  of  milk  in  their  centre :  these  are  for  the 
most  part  soluble  in  ether ;  but  traces  of  some  adhesive  matter,  probably  mucus, 
holding  together  the  particles,  are  then  seen.  LamellsB  of  epithelium  are  also 
found  in  the  milk. — ^AU  the  larger  globules  may  be  removed  by  repeated 
filtration;  and  the  fluid  is  then  nearly  transparent.  This,  in  met,  is  the 
simplest  way  of  separating  the  oleaginous  from  the  other  constituents  of  the 
milk ;  as  little  casein  then  adheres  to  the  former.  That  the  transparent  fluid 
which  has  passed  through  the  filter  contains  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the 
casein  of  the  milk,  appears  a  suflicient  proof  that  this  is,  for  the  most  part, 
truly  dissolved  in  the  fluid.  We  shall  now  consider  the  chemical  characters 
of  each  of  the  foregoing  ingredients. 

686.  The  Oleagitums  matter  of  milk  principally  consists,  like  fotty  matter 
in  general,  of  the  two  substances,  elaine  and  stearine ;  which  are  converted  in 
the  process  of  saponification  into  the  elaic,  stearic,  and  margaric  acids :  but  it 
also  contains  another  substance  peculiar  to  it,  which  yields  in  saponification 
three  volatile  acids,  of  strong  animal  odour,  to  which  Chevreul  has  given  the 
names  of  butyric,  caproic,  and  capric  acids ;  whibt  the  fatty  substance  itself, 
to  tvhich  the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  butter  are  due,  is  designated  as 
btUyrine,  The  peculiar  acids  are  not  only  formed  when  the  butyrine  is  treated 
with  aUcalies ;  but  are  produced  by  the  ordinary  decomposition  of  this  prin- 
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from  Albamen,  l^  the  peculiar  readiness  with  which  it  is  precipitated  by- 
feeble  organic  acid8«8uch  as  the  lactic  and  acetic ;  and  by  its  non-coagulability 
by  heat  alone.  Thi^Casein  of  Human  milk,  however,  is  much  less  precipi- 
table  by  acids  than  is  that  of  the  Cow ;  very  commonly  resisting  the  action  of 
the  mineral  acids,  and  even  that  of  the  acetic ;  but  being  always  coagulated 
by  rennet,  though  the  curd  is  long  in  collecting.  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  G.  O. 
Rees,*  that  the  casein  of  human  milk  thus  b^ors  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  that  of  the  cow,  that  the  albumen  of  chyle  bears  to  that  of  the  blood.-^The 
Sugar  of  milk,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  whey  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup  and  then  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize,  contains  a  large  proportion 
(12  per  cent.)  of  water,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  really  a  hydrate  of 
sugar ;  it  is  nearly  identical  in  its  composition  with  starch,  and  may,  like  it,  be 
converted  into  true  sugar  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  when  in  contact 
with  A  ferment,  or  decomposing  azotized  compound,  it  is  extremely  prone  to  be 
converted  into  lactic  acid,  oy  appropriating  to  itself  the  elements  of  water.  It  is, 
in  fact,  through  this  process,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  casein  is  effected,  by 
means  of  rennet ;  for  as  soon  as  a  very  minute  quantity  of  lactic  acid  is  gene- 
rated, it  withdraws  from  the  casein  the  iree  alkaU  which  kept  it  in  solution, 
and  the  casein  is  consequently  precipitated.  The  same  efiect  will  be  produced 
by  incipient  decomposition  of  the  casein  itself;  which  will  soon  occasion  lactic 
acid  to  be  generated  from  the  sugar,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  to  the  milk 
a  distinctly  acid  reaction. — The  Saline  matter  contained  in  milk,  appears  to  be 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  blood ;  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  amoimt  to  2  or  2^  parts  in  1000.  These 
phosphates  are  held  in  solution  chiefly  by  the  Casein ;  which  seems  to  have 
a  power  of  combining  with  them,  even  greater  than  that  of  Albumen :  the 
presence  of  a  minute  proportion  of  free  alkaH,  also,  assists  their  solution.  A 
small  portion  of  iron  in  the  state  of  phosphate,  together  with  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  may  also  be  detected  in  milk.t 

667.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  Milk  thus  contains  the  three 
classes  of  principles  which  are  required  for  human  fbod^ — the  albuminous, 
oleaginous,  and  saccharine :  and  is  the  only  secreted  fluid,  in  which  these 
all  exist  in  any  considerable  amount.  It  is,  therefore,  the  food  most  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  young  animal;  and  is  the  only  single  article  supplied  by 
nature,  in  which  such  a  combination  exists.  Our  artificial  combinations  wiU 
be  suitable  to  replace  it,  just  in  proportion  as  they  imitate  its  character ;  but 
in  none  of  them  can  we  advantageously  dispense  with  milk,  under  some  form 
or  other.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  saline  ingredients  of  Milk,  espe- 
cially the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  have  a  very  important  ftmc- 
tion  in  the  nutrition  of  the  infant,— aflbrding  the  material  for  the  consolidation 
of  its  bones,  and  for  the  production  of  its  red  blood-corpuscles ;  and  any  fluid 
substituted  for  milk,  which  does  not  contain  th£8e,  is  deficient  in  essential  con- 
stituents. It  is  very  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Rees,  that,  of  all  the  secreted 
fiuids.  Milk  is  most  nearly  allied  in  its  composition  to  Blood. 

688.  The  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients  in  the  Milk  of  difi[erent  ani- 
mals, is  subject  to  considerable  variation :  and  this  fact  is  of  much  practical 
importance  m  guiding  our  selection,  when  good  Human  milk  cannot  be  con- 
veniently obtained  for  the  nourishment  of  an  infant.:]:    The  first  point  to  be 

*  Aru  Milk,  in  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
f  Haidlen  in  Annalen  der  Ghemie  nnd  Pharmacie,  zlv.  p.  263. 

♦  It  appears,  from  the  recent  inquiries  of  Dr.  Play  fair,  that  the  proportion  of  two,  at 
least,  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  the  Milk,  is  liable  to  great  variation  with  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  animal.  That  of  the  butter  depends  in  part  upon  the  quantity  of  oily  matter 
in  the  food ;  and  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  exercise  which  the  animal  takes,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  kept.    Exercise  and  cold,  by  increasing  the 

46» 
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inquired  into,  is  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  each  kind ;  this  may 
be  determined  either  by  evaporation,  or  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 
The  Specific  Gravity  of  Huihan  milk  is  stated  by  Dr.  itees  to  vary  between 
1080  and  1085 ;  others,  however,  have  estimated  it  much  lowen  That  of  the 
Cow  appears  to  be  usually  about  1027;  that  of  the  cream  being  1024,  and  that 
of  the  skimmed  milk  about  1085.  The  variation  will  in  part  depend  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  urine),  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  ingested,  and  in  part,  it  is 
probable,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  milk  is  drawn ;  for  it  is  well  known 
to  milkers,  that  the  last  milk  they  obtain  is  much  richer  than  that  with  which 
the  udder  is  distended  at  the  commencement.  The  quantity  of  sohd  matter, 
obtainable  from  Human  and  from  Cow's  Milk  by  evaporation,  seems,  like  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  fluids,  to  be  nearly  the  same,  varying  from  11  to  12i 
per  cent.  In  the  relative  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  however,  there  is  a 
considerable  difference ;  there  being  much  more  butter,  and  less  casein,  in 
Human  milk  than  in  that  of  the  Cow ;  so  that  the  former  would  be  most  nearly 
represented  by  the  cream  of  the  latter,  mingled  with  about  half  its  proporticm 
of  skim  milk,  and  the  other  half  water.  The  cream  of  Human  Milk  has  been 
found  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the  milk,  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  volume ;  the  largest  amount  beinff  given  by  well-fed  women, 
free  from  mental  amciety,  and  at  an  early  period  alter  parturition.  It  is  curi- 
ous, however,  that  although  it  ditninishes  to  as  Httle  as  one-seventh,  between 
the  fourth  and  ninth  months  of  lactation,  it  increases  again  between  the  twelMi 
and  the  eighteenth ;  being  sometimes,  at  the  latter  period,  almost  a  third  of 
the  whole.  In  confonnity  with  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  secretion, 
it  is  found  that  the  specific  gravity  increases  during  the  early  weeks,  as  the 
oleaginous  part  gives  place  to  the  albuminous  and  saccharine.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  relative  proportion  of  the  difiTerent  ingredients,  in  the  Milk 
of  various  animals,  from  which  it  is  ccHnmonly  obtained.    It  appears  frcnn 


Cow,         GoaL         Sheep,         Ass,         Mare, 

Casein 2-95        4-48        402        4-50        1-82         1-02 

Butter 5-20        318        3-32        4-20         Oil       traces 

®3.nl^lrHl  I     6.84        4.77        5-28        5.00        6-08        8.76 
aqueous  extractive  3 

Saline  Matters       .     .        0-45        0-60        0-58        0-68        0-34  >    eo«o 

Water 8506      8702      86-80      85-62      91-655    ^'^ 

this,  that,  whilst  the  milk  of  the  Cow,  Goat,  and  Sheep  do  not  difl!er  from  each 
other  in  any  very  prominent  degree,  that  of  the  Ass  and  Mare  is  a  fluid  of  very 
dissimilar  character,  containing  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  casein  and 
butter,  and  abounding  in  sugar.  Hence  it  is,  that  it  is  much  more  disposed 
to  ferment  than  other  milk ;  indeed,  the  sugar  of  Mare's  milk  is  so  abundant, 
that  the  Tartars  prepare  from  it  a  spirituous  liquor,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  koumiss.  It  appears  from  these  detaiLs  that  no  milk  more  nearly 
approaches  that  of  the  Human  female  than  that  of  the  Sheep  and  Goat ;  these 

respiration,  eliminate  part  of  the  oily  matter  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water; 
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both  possess,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of  casein,  which  fonns  a  peculiarly 
dense  curd ;  and  the  milk  of  the  Goat  is  tainted  with  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
animal,  which  is  more  intense  if  the  individual  be  dark-coloured.  The  milk 
of  the  Cow  will  usually  answer  very  well  for  the  food  of  the  infant ;  care  being 
taken  to  dilute  it  properly,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

689.  The  change  which  naturally  takes  pkce,  from  the  condition  of  Colos- 
trum to  that  of  true  Mi&,  during  the  first  week  of  lactation,  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  The  Colostrum  has  a  purgative  efiect  upon  the  child,  which  is 
very  useful  in  clearing  its  bowels  of  the  meconium  that  loads  them  at  birth  ; 
and  thus  the  necessity  of  any  other  purgative  is  generally  superseded.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  colostric  character  is  retained  by  the  milk,  during  an 
abnormally  long  period ;  and  the  health  of  the  infant  is  then  severely  affected. 
It  is  important  to  know  that  this  may  occur,  ^ven  though  the  nfilk  may  pre- 
sent all  the  usual  appearance  of  the  healthy  secretion ;  but  the  microscope 
at  once  detects  the  difierence.*  The  return  to  the  character  of  the  eany 
milk,  which  has  been  stated  to  take  place  after  the  expiration  of  about  twelve 
months,  seems  to  indicate  that  Nature  designs  the  secretion  no  longer  to  be 
encouraged.  The  mother's  milk  cannot  then  be  so  nutritious  to  the  child  as 
other  f<^;t  and  every  medical  man  is  familiar  with  the  injurious  conse- 
quences, to  which  she  renders  herself  liable  by  unduly  prolonging  lactation.} 

690.  From  what  has  been  stated  of  the  dose  correspondence  between  the 
elements  of  the  Blood  and  those  of  the  Milk,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  latter,  as  such,  in  the  circulating  fluid.. 
To  what  degree  the  change,  in  which  their  elaboration  consists,  is  accom- 
plished in  the  Mammary  gknd,  or  during  the  course  of  the  circulation,  there 
is  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  usual  pre- 
sence of  the  organic  compound  named  kiestine  (which  is  nearly  related  to 
casein],  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  conver- 
sion 01  albumen  into  casein  takes  place  in  the  blood, — this  curious  excretion 
being  the  means  of  preventing  its  accumulation  in  the  circulating  fluid,  pre- 
viously to  the  time  when  it  is  secreted  by  the  mamm8e.§  It  is  evident  that 
this  secretion  cannot  serve  as  the  channel  for  the  deportation  of  any  element, 
the  accumulation  of  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  system ;  since  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  male  at  all ;  and  in  the  female  at  particular  times  only.  Yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if,  whilst  the  process  is  going  on,  it  be  suddenly 
checked,  the  retention  of  the  material  in  the  blood,  or  the  re-absorption  of  the 
secreted  fluid,  is  attended  with  injurious  consequences.  Thus  if,  when  the 
milk  is  first  secreted,  the  child  be  not  put  to  the  breast,  an  accumulation  takes 

*  place,  which,  if  not  relieved,  occasions  great  general  disturbance  of  the  system. 
The  narrowness  of  the  orifices  of  the  milk-tubes  obstructs  the  spontaneous 
exit  of  the  fluid,  especially  in  primiparx  /  the  reservoirs  and  ducts  become 
loaded ;  further  secretion  is  prevented ;  and  a  state  of  congestion  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ^land,  tending  to  inflammation,  is  induced.  The  accompanying 
fever  is  parUy  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  local  disturbance  ;  but  in  part,  also,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  to  the  re-absorption  of  the  milk  into  the  blood  ;  this 
cannot  but  be  injurious,  since,  although  but  little  altered,  the  constitution  of 
milk  is  essentially  diflerent,  especially  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  crystalliz- 

*  See  DoDD^i  **  Du  Lait,  et  en  particulier  ceini  des  Nourrices ;"  and  Brit  and  For. 
Med.  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  181. 
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able  matter  (sugar)  which  it  contains.  The  instances  of  the  yicariotts  secre- 
tion of  milk  are  not  numerous  ;  and  in  no  instance  is  there  any  proof  that  the 
elements  of  the  fluid  were  pre-existent  in  the  Uood.  Some  of  die  most  curioiu 
are  those  in  which  it  has  been  poured  out  from  a  gland  in  the  groin ;  bat  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  real  repetition, 
in  that  place,  of  the  true  mammary  structure^ — this  being  the  situation  of  the 
mammas  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  which  the  analogues  in  Man  are 
usually  undeveloped. 

691.  The  following  is  a  more  unequivocal  case  of  vicarious  sectetion ;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  injurious  efiects  of  the  re-absorp* 
timi  of  the  secretion,  and  the  rehef  which  the  system  experienced  when  it  was 
separated  from  the  blood  by  the  new  channel.  ^  A  lady  of  delicate  ccmstitu- 
tion  (with  a  predisposition  to  pneumonia)  was  prevented  from  suckling  her 
chUd,  as  she  desired,  by  the  following  circumstance.  Soon  after  her  deCvery 
she  had  a  severe  fever,  during  which  her  breasts  became  very  large  and  hard ; 
the  nipples  were  swollen  and  firm ;  and  there  was  evidently  an  abundant 
secretion  of  milk ;  but  neither  the  sucking  of  the  infant,  nor  any  artificial 
means,  could  draw  a  single  drop  of  fluid  from  the  swollen  glands.  It  was 
dear  that  the  milk-tubes  were  closed ;  and  as  the  breasts  continued  to  grow 
larger  and  more  painful,  purgatives  and  other  means  were  employed  to  deck 
the  secretion  of  milk.  After  three  days  the  fever  somewhat  diminidied,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  constant  couffh,  which  was  at  first  dry,  but  soon  after  was 
followed  by  the  expectoradon  of  simple  mucus.  After  this,  the  cough  dimi- 
nished in  seventy,  and  the  expectoration  became  easy ;  but  the  sputa  were  no 
longer  mucous,  but  w^e  composed  of  a  liquid,  which  had  all  the  physical 
characters  of  genuine  milk.  This  continued  for  fifteen  days  ;  the  quantity  of 
milk  expectorated  amounting  to  three  ounces  or  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  breasts  gradually  diminished  in  size :  and  by  the  time  that  the  expecto- 
ration ceased,  they  had  regained  their  natural  dimensions.  The  same  com- 
plete obstacle  to  the  flow  oi  milk  frc»n  the  nipples  recurred  after  the  births  of 
four  children  successively,  with  the  same  seouelaB.  After  the  sixth,  she  had 
the  same  s3niiptom8  of  fever,  but  this  time  tney  were  not  followed  by  bnm- 
chitis  or  the  expectoration  of  milk ;  she  had  in  their  stead  copious  sweatings, 
which,  with  other  severe  symptoms,  reduced  her  to  a  cachectic  state,  and 
terminated  fatally  in  a  fortnight."* 

602.  Of  the  quantity  of  Milk  ordinarily  secreted  by  a  sfood  Nurse,  it  is  im- 
possible to  pun  any  definite  idea;  as  the  amount  which  can  be  artificially 
drawn  aflbrds  no  criterion  of  that  which  is  secreted  at  the  time  of  the  draught 
(§  426).  The  quantity  which  can  be  squeezed  from  either  breast  at  any  one 
time,  and  which,  therefore,  must  have  been  contained  in  its  tubes  and  reser- 
voirs, is  about  two  ounces.  The  amount  secreted  is  greatly  influenced  bv  the 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  female,  and  also  by  the  quantity  and  cha- 
racter of  the  ingesta.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  mental  state  upon  this 
secretion,  ample  details  have  already  been  given  (Chap.  vn.).  With  respect 
to  the  physical  state  most  ftivourable  to  the  production  of  an  ample  supply  of 
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both  of  mother  and  infant,  which  occasionally  results  from  the  moderate  em- 
plojrment  of  them. — ^The  influence  of  various  Medicines  upon  the  Milk,  is 
another  important  question,  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  appears  that  the  most  soluble  saline  corhpounds  pass  into 
the  milk  as  into  other  secretions ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  Common 
salt,  the  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  iodide  of  potassium,  oxide 
of  zinc,  tris-nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  have  been  readily  de- 
tected in  the  milk,  when  these  substances  were  experimentally  administered 
to  an  ass ;  and  ordinary  experience  shows,  that  the  human  infant  is  affected 
by  many  of  these,  when  they  are  administered  to  the  mother.  The  influence 
of  mercurial  medicines  taken  by  the  mother,  in  removing  from  the  infant  a 
syphilitic  taint,  possessed  by  both,  is  also  well  known.  The  vegetable  purga- 
tives, especially  castor  oil,  senna,  and  colocynth,  have  little  effect  upon  the 
milk ;  hence  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  saline  aperients,  when  it  is  not 
desired  to  act  upon  the  bowels  of  the  child. 

V.  Salivary  Glands  and  Pancreas. 

693.  The  structure  of  the  Salivary  Glands  and  Pancreas  in  Man,  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mammary  glands.  In  some  of  the 
lower  tribes,  however,  they  are  much  simpler. 

Thus,  in  the  Echinodermata  and  in  Insects,  the  Fig.  162. 

Salivary  glands  have  the  character  of  prolonged 
CGBca,  more  or  less  convoluted ;  and  the  Pancreas 
of  Fishes  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  cluster  of 
short  ccEca  round  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  opening  into  it  by  distinct  oriflces.  The 
accompanying  fi^re  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  structure  of  these  ^lancb  in  Man ;  the  vesicles 
are  very  minute,  having  a  diameter  only  about 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels. Their  development  commences  from  a 
simple  canal,  sending  off  bud-like  processes,  which 
opens  from  the  mouth,  and  lies  amidst  a  cellular 
blastema.  As  development  proceeds,  the  canal  be- 
comes more  and  more  ramified,  increasing  at  the  ^  j  ,  ^ 
expense  of  the  blastema,  which  is  at  last  ahnost    ^^it"™  i^^f^Il  J^^^ 

,'^,,       -,,  11  1  i»iii      new-born  infant  ejected  with  mcr- 

wholly  absorbed ;  so  that  the  substance  of  the  gland    cury.  Magnified  so  diameters. 

consists  of  th^  ducts,  with  their  ramifications  and 

follicular  terminations,  and  of  the  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  upon 

these. 

694.  The  salivary  secretion  is  by  no  means  necessarily  constant,  being 
almost  or  completely  suspended  by  cessation  of  the  movement  of  the  masticator 
muscles  and  tongue,  if  unexcited  by  any  nervous  stimulus.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  secretion  is  checked  during  sleep ;  so  that,  if  the  mouth  be  kept  open,  its 
surface  is  almost  dried  up  b]^  the  atmosphere.  The  mode  in  which  the  secre- 
tioti  is  excited  through  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  has  already  been 
considered  (§§  425-6).  The  quantity  of  saliva  formed  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  has  been  estimated  at  about  15  or  20  ounces ;  but  on  tms  point  it  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  The  fluid  obtained  from  the  mouth 
is  of  a  more  viscous  character  ^n  the  true  saliva  secreted  by  the  glands,  being 
mingled  with  mucus.  The  salivary  fluid  varieras  to  its  chemical  re-action  ; 
bein^r  sometimes  slightly  acid,  and  sometimes  slightly  alkaline ;  but  it  is  seldom 
precisely  neutral.  According  to  Huenefeld,  it  will  at  the  same  time  strike  a 
blue  colour  with  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  turn  blue  litmus  paper  red ;  but 
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the  saliva  ejcamined  directly  before  and  during  the  act  of  eating,  is  always 
alkaline.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  acid  reaction  is  not  due  to  the  mucus 
of  the  mouth ;  which,  at  times  when  only  a  small  amount  of  saliva  is  excreted, 
is  not  neutralized  by  its  alkali.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1*006  to  1*009. 
It  contains  a  small  number  of  corpuscles,  which  seem  to  be  partly  epithelium- 
cells  from  the  mucous  surfaced  of  the  mouth,  and  partly^  the  secreting  cells  of 
the  saUvarv  vesicles.  The  sohd  matter  contained  in  Sahva  is  estimated  by  Ber- 
zelius  at  about  1  per  cent.  The  animal  principles  of  which  this  is  composed 
are  osmazome,  mucus,  and  a  pecuhar  substance  termed  saUvary  matter,  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  yet  is  different  from  either  albu- 
men  or  gelatin.  Clear  Sahva,  when  submitted  to  the  influence  of  galvanism, 
is  found  to  exhibit  a  faint  coagulum ;  and  hence  it  has  been  sqpposed  to  con- 
tain albumen.  The  presence  of  this  substance,  however,  is  doubtful.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  saline  and  earthy  matter  exists  in  the  sohd  residue  of 
saliva ;  this  is  nearly  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  the  blood  contains, 
being  chiefly  composed  of  the  phosphate  of  Hme  and  soda,  the  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  and  the  lactates  of  soda  and  potash.  One  remarkable 
property  of  the  salivary  secretion,  is  its  formation  of  a  rust-red  precipitate 
when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  per-salt  of  iron.  This  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  in  it  of  the  principle  termed  sulpho-cyanogen.  The  tartar  which 
collects  on  the  human  teeth  consists  principally  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  the 
particles  of  which  are  held  toother  by  about  20  per  cent,  of  animal  matter ; 
and  nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  salivary  concretions  which  occasionally 
obstruct  the  ducts.* — It  appears  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Schulze,  Leh- 
mann,  and  others  on  the  continent,  and  of  Dr.  Wrightt  in  this  country,  that  the 
pecuhar  animal  matter  of  the  saHva  has  a  decided  eflfect  in  metamorphosing 
certain  aUmentary  substances,  and  thus  performs  the  first  part  of  the  digestive 
process.  It  appears  unquestionable,  that  starch  may  be  converted  into  sugar, 
and  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  by  its  agency;  and  that  if  concentrated,  it  has  a 
certain  solvent  power  for  casein,  animal  flesh,  and  other  albuminous  substances. 
But  these  &cts  by  no  means  justify  the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn 
from  themy— that  the  Sahva  is  the  real  agent  in  Digestion,  and  that  no  solvent 
fluid  is  secreted  by  the  stomach  itself;  a  conclusion  to  which  many  well-known 
facts  are  opposed,  and  complete^  subverted  by  the  observations  of  Di,  Beau- 
mont, by  whom  ihe  secretion  of  gastric  fluid  has  been  seen  to  be  poured  oat 
from  the  vtralls  of  the  stomach. 

695.  The  Pancreatic  Secretion  of  Man  cannot,  of  course,  be  readily  obtained 
for  analysis ;  that  which  is  procured  from  the  lower  animals,  however,  probably 
gives  a  sufliciently  correct  idea  of  its  character.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  neariy 
similar  nature  with  saliva,  but  omtains  a  much  larger  pn^rtion  of  sohd  mat- 

*  [From  analyses,  condacted  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  blood,  Enderlin  (Annalen 
derCbemie  and  Pbarmacie,  Marz,  1844)  concludes  that  the  saliva,  like  the  blood,  contains 
no  lactate,  carbonate,  or  acetate;  but  that  its  alkaline  reaction  is  due  to  tribasic  phosphate 
of  soda,  which  serves  also  as  the  solvent  of  the  mucous  and  proteine-compounds.    The 
analysis  of  the  ashes  obtained  from  a  very  large  quantity,  afforded,  in  100  parts : 
Tribasicpbosphateof  8oda(3Na.O,  P3, 0  6)    .  .  .      38.122 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium         ....      61*98 

Sulphate  of  soda    .......        2-315 

Phosphate  of  lime  "^ 

**  magnesia    J.  .....        6'509 

•  iron 
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ter ;  in  that  of  the  Dog  as  much  afi  8-72  has  been  found,  and  in  that  of  the 
Sheep  between  4  arid  5  per  cent.  In  the  pancreatic  fluid  of  the  Horse,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  seems  to  be  less  than  in  the  saliva. 
Of  the  residuum  obtained  by  evaporation,  half  appears  to  consist  of  albumen ; 
there  is  also  a  small  amoimt  of  osmazome,  and  apparently  of  casein.  A  free 
acid,  probably  the  acetic,  exists  in  this  fluid ;  tne  salts  which  it  contains  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  saliva. 

VI.  Lachrymal  Gland, 

696.  The  Lachrymal  glands  and  their  secretion  may  be  next  mentioned ; 
but  neither  require  any  lengthened  description.  The  gland  in  Man  is  formed 
very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  Parotid,  being  composed  of  branched  canals  ter- 
minating in  follicles,  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  several  branches  forming 
lobules  or  divisions  of  the  glands.  The  lachrymal  fluid  has  not  recently  un- 
dergone any  accurate  analysis ;  and  all  that  can  be  stated  respecting  it  is  the 
general  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  solid  mattei  in  it  is  extremely  small,  and  that 
this  consists  chiefly  of  saline,  and  either  mucous  or  albuminous  compounds. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  itself  is  very  little 
else  than  the  serum  of  the  blood,  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its  albumen ;  and 
that  the  mucus  of  the  tears  is  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  conjunctival 
membrane.  This  secretion  has  a  slightly  alkaline  re-action.  It  is  being  con- 
stantly formed  in  irioderate  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  surface  of 
the  eye  from  the  impurities  which  would  otherwise  rest  upon  it ;  and  it  is  then 
absorbed  by  the  open  orifices  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  carried  into  the  nose,  as 
fast  as  it  is  poured  out.  The  cause  of  this  absorption  does  not  seem  very  clear. 
Capillary  attraction  is  probably  in  part  concerned ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  momentary  partial  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  inspiratory  eflfort  in  all 
the  air-passages,  will  cause  the  emptying  of  the  nasal  duct  below,  and  a  con- 
sequent in-draught  above.  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  this 
secretion  has  been  already  adverted  to  (§§  425, 436). 

VII.  The  Te8tis.^SpermaHc  Fluid. 

697.  In  the  Testes  we  return  fc  the  tubular  form  of  glandular  structure, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  Kidney  from  aU  the  other  glands 
hitherto  mentioned.  The  external  forms  presented  by  these  glands  throughout 
the  Animal  kingdom,  are  extremely  various ;  but  their  composition  is  for  the 
most  part  very  uniform.  The  object  is  sometimes  attained  by  a  simple  but 
much  elongated  canal ;  sometimes  by  shorter  branched  tubes ;  and  in  other 
instances,  £igain,  by  numerous  aggregated  cceca,  which  are  often  rounded  into 
ceils.  In  regard  to  this,  as  to  many  other  glands,  it  may  be  stated  that,  whilst 
its  general  form  in  Insects  is  that  of  prolonged  tubes,  the  required  extension  of 
surface  is  given  in  the  Mollusca  by  the  multiplication  of  cells,  so  that  the  struc- 
ture has  a  compact  spongy  character.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  in  some 
of  the  lowest  Fishes,  this  organ  consists  of  a  mass  of  vesicles  which  have  no 
efferent  duct ;  and  that  the  secretion  formed  within  these  escapes  by  the  rup- 
ture of  the  vesicles,  allowing  it  to  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  whence  it 
passes  by  openings  that  lead  directly  to  the  exterior.  In  these  Fishes,  the  ova 
are  discharged  from  the  ovarium  in  a  very  similar  manner ;  a  modification  of 
which  plan  is  followed  in  all  the  higher  Vertebrata, — ^the  ovum  being  in  them 
also  discharged,  by  the  rupture  of  its  containing  vesicle  or  ovisac,  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  immediately  received  and  conveyed  away  by  the  funnel- 
shaped  internal  prolongation  of  the  external  orifice,  which  is  known  as  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube.* 

•  See  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  §  641. 
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o.  The  Testis  in  Man  has  io  every  respect,  however,  a  distiDCtly  glandalar  character. 
It  consists  of  several  lobules,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  processes  of  the 
tanica  albuginea  that  pass  down  between  them,  and  also  by  an  extremely  delicate  mem- 
brane (described  by  8ir  A.  Cooper  under  the  name  of  tunica  vasculosa)  consisting  of 
minute  ramifications  of  the  spermatic  vessels  united  by  areolar  tissue.  Each  lobule  is 
composed  of  a  mass  of  convoluted  Tubuli  Seminiferi,  throughout  which  blood-vessels 
are  minutely  distributed.  The  lonules  differ  greatly  in  size,  some  containing  one,  and 
others  many  of  the  tubuli;  the  total  number  of  the  lobules  is  estimated  at  about  460  in 
each  testis,  and  that  of  the  tubuli  at  840.  The  convolutions  of  the  tubuli  are  so  arranged* 
that  each  lobule  forms  a  sort  of  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed  towards  the  Rete 
Testis.    It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  free  extremities  of  the  Seminiferous  tubes,  owing  to 


[Fig.  163. 


[Fig.  164. 


The  Teiticle  injected  with  mercnry;  1,  tunica 
albuginea;  2,  eeminiferons  tabes;  3,  the  rete  vas- 
colosam  testis;  4,  a  globule  of  mercury  which  has 
raptured  the  tubes;  fi,  the  vasa  efierentia  which 
form  the  coni  vasculosi ;  6,  coni  vasculosi  forming 
the  head  of  the  epididymis ;  7,  epididymis ;  8,  glo- 
bus minor  of  the  epididymis ;  0,  vas  deferens.] 


A  view  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  Testis; 
1, 1,  tunica  albuginea;  2,  2,  corpus  highmorianom; 
3|r3,  tubuli  seminiferi  convoluted  into  lobules;  4, 
vasa  recta ;  5,  rete  testis ;  6,  vasa  efierentia ;  7,  cooi 
vasculosi  constituting  the  globus  migor  of  the  epi- 
didymis ;  8,  body  of  the  epididymis ;  9,  its  globas 
minor ;  10,  vas  deferens ;  11,  vasculum  aberrans  or 
blind  duct] 

the  frequency  of  their  anastomoses  with  each  other;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
structure  of  the  testis  accords  closehr  with  that  of  the  Kidney.  The  diameter  of  the 
Tubuli  is  for  the  most  part  very  uniform;  in  the  natural  condition  they  seem  to  vary 
from  about  the  ji^th  to  the  T^ifth  of  an  inch ;  but  when  injected  with  mercury  they  are 
distended  to  a  size  nearly  double  the  smaller  of  these  dimensions.  When  they  have 
reached  to  within  a  line  or  two  of  the  Rete  Testis,  they  cease  to  be  convoluted,  several 
unite  together  into  tubes  of  larger  diameter,  and  these  enter  the  rete  testis  under  the 
name  of  tubuli  redu  The  reie  testis  consists  of  from  seven  to  thirteen  vessels,  which  run 
in  a  waving  course,  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  again  divide,  being  all  connected 
together.  The  vasa  effermlia  which  pass  to  the  head  of  the  epididymis  are  at  first 
straight,  but  soon  become  convoluted,  each  forming  a  sort  of  cone,  of  which  the  apex  is 
directed  towards  the  rete  testis,  the  base  to  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  The  number  of 
these  is  stated  to  vary  from  nine  to  thirty ;  and  their  length  to  be  about  eight  inches.  The 
epididymis  itself  consists  of  a  very  convoluted  canal,  the  length  of  which  is  about 
twenty-one  feet  Into  its  lower  extremity,  that  is,  the  angle  which  it  makes  where  it  ter- 
minates in  the  vas  deferens,  is  poured  the  secretion  of  the  vasculum  aberrans  or  appen- 
dix; which  seems  like  a  testis  in  miniature,  closely  resembling  a  single  lobule  in  its 
structure.  Its  special  function  is  unknown. 
b.  The  Testicles  originate  in  the  Embryo,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Corpora  Wolffiana 
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Human  Testis,  iiqected  with  mercury  u  completely  as  possible ;  1, 1,  lobules  formed  of  the  seminiferous 
tabes ;  3,  rete  testlB ;  3,  vasa  eflerentia ;  4,  flezares  of  the  efferent  vessels  passing  into  the  head.  6, 5,  of  the 
epididymis;  6,  body  of  the  epididymis ;  7,  appendix ;  8,  canda;  9,  vas  deferens.    (After  Laath.) 

Fig.  166. 


Plan  of  the  stmetare  of  the  Testis  and  Epididymis ;  a,  a,  Beminiferoas  tnbes;  a*,  a*,  their  anastomoses 
the  other  reforenee*  as  in  the  last  figure. 
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ia  the  temponrj  tuucturet ;  at  irst  tWir  tSerem  6me»  opea  tato  ikoae  ef  *a  WoMbb 
bodiet,  bat  tb^  are  sabseqoeottj  separated  bjr  tbe  tonaatioa  of  a  partitKM,  like  that 
wbieb  separates  tbe  rectam  firom  tbe  cloaca.  lo  tbe  Hoiaaa  eaibryo,  tbe  n»diaeats  of  Ae 
sexaal  oriraav — whether  teste*  or  oraha^ — first  preseat  theasselTcs  sooo  after  the  kidaeys 
make  their  appearaace,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  lereadb  week.  Thej  are  at  fini 
Bocb  prolooj^ed,  aod  seem  to  coasist  of  a  kiad  of  soft,  hoaiogeacotti  Matifa,  ia  ahiih 
tbe  tabular  stroctore  sobseqaeoiJjr  develops  itselC  Tbe  Oraiy  at  that  period  has  Ae 
same  aspect  aod  teztare ;  bat  as  sabseqoeat  eoorse  of  derekipmeat  is  diiereai.  The 
Te^ms  gradoalljassaoies  its  permaaeat  form;  the  epididymis  appears  ia  the  teath  week; 
and  tbe  fraberaaealam,  (a  membraaous  proeeis  from  the  ilameatoos  tissue  of  the 
scrotom*  aoalofroos  to  the  rooad  ligaaKDt  aristag  from  ihe  labiaai,  aad  attached  ■• 
tbe  orarj  of  the  female.)  which  is  onginallj  an^Jied  to  the  vas  deliereBs,  gradaaly 
fixes  itself  to  the  k>wer  end  of  tbe  tesus  or  epididjrmis.*  The  Testes  begm  lo  4&- 
sceod  at  about  tbe  middle  period  of  pregaaacf ;  at  tbe  sereadi  moath  thejr  reach  the 
inner  ring;  in  tbe  eighth  thejr  eater  tbe  passage;  aad  ia  the  ainth  tbej  osiialljr  de- 
scend into  tbe  scrotnm.  Tbe  caose  of  this  desceat  b  aoc  Teij  clear.  It  can  scarcelj 
be  doe  merely,  as  some  bare  supposed,  to  the  eontractioB  of  the  gobemacolom ; 
since  that  does  tiot  contain  any  fibrcms  stmemre,  mtil  after  the  lowenag  of  die  testes 
has  commenced*  It  is  well  known  that  tbe  testes  are  not  always  found  ia  the  scrotam  at 
the  time  of  birth,  eren  at  tbe  full  period.  Upoo  an  examinatioii  of  97  new-born  lafam^, 
Wrisberg  found  both  testes  in  tbe  scrotum  in  67^— one  or  both  in  die  canal  ia  17, — ia  8 
one  testis  in  the  abdomen,— and  in  3  both  testes  within  the  carily.  SooietiBMS  ooe  or 
both  testes  remain  in  tbe  abdomen  during  the  whole  of  life;  but  this  circumstance  does 
not  seem  to  impair  their  fiuction.    This  coadition  is  natural,  indeed,  in  tbe  Kam. 

608.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  Testes  is  thick,  tenacious,  and  of  a  ffrayish 
or  yellowish  colour.  It  is  mingled,  during  or  before  emiasioii,  with  fluid 
secreted  by  the  Prostate,  Cowper's  glands,  &c.;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
obtained  pure,  but  by  drawinc;  it  from  the  Testicle  itself;  hence  no  accunle 
analysts  can  be  made  of  it  in  the  Human  subject.  The  so-called  Spermatozoa 
and  Seminal  Granules,  which  form  the  most  important  and  characteristic  parts 
of  the  Semen,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Reproductive  Function, 
that  they  will  be  more  appropriately  described  under  that  head  (Chap.  XIVl* 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  however,  that  they  correspond  most  exactly  witii" 
other  Secretions,  in  their  mode  of  production ;  for,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
they  are  elaborated  by  cells,  which  lie  within  the  tubuli,  and  which  rupture  so 
to  set  them  free,  when  they  are  mature  f§  735).  The  peculiar  odour  which 
the  Semen  possesses,  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  proper  spermatic  fluid ; 
but  is  probably  derived  from  one  or  other  of  the  secretions  with  which  it  is 
mingled.  The  chemical  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  this  fluid  are  all 
defective,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  distinguish  the  real  secretion  of  the  testes 
from  the  mucus,  prostatic  fluid,  dbc.,  with  which  it  is  mingled.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  contains  albumen,  with 
a  peculiar  animal  principle  termed  Spermatine ;  and  also  saline  matter,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  muriates  and  phosphates,  especially  the  latter,  which  form 
cryst^  when  the  fluid  has  stood  for  some  little  time. 

Yin.  CutaneotM  and  Mucoum  IhUicks. 

600.  Having  now  described  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  principal 
Qkmds,  which  are  composed  of  aggregated  masses  of  secreting  cells  or  tubes, 
we  may  proceed  to  those  in  which  the  glandtdm  are  more  scattered,  but  are 
still,  in  their  aggregate  amount,  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  particular 
notice.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Skin,  uid  its  internal  piokmgadoQs, 
forming  Mucous  Membranes.    The  Skin  is  the  seat  of  vanous  aecretionsf  for 

*  Mr.  Mayo  mentions  (Physiology,  p.  430)  a  curious  malformation  that  came  under  his 
notice,  which  is  explained  by  this  ucu  The  left  testis  had  not  descended^  and.  lay  upon 
the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle  immediately  within  the  internal  ring;  while  the  cord  was 
drawn  down  into  the  scrotum  through  tbe  peraistenee  of  tbe  originfii  attacbment  of  tbe 
giibemacttlum,  forming  a  Jong  loop. 
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e«ch  of  which  it  is  provided  widi  flpedal 
organs.  Of  these  the  most  impoEtant  is  the 
Perspiiataon ;  which  is  formed  in  small 
glandular  organs  seated  just  beneath  the 
cutis,  and  dilused  over  the  whole  sui£u:e  of 
the  body.  The  efierent  ducts  of  these 
Glandulffi  open  by  minute  pores  in  the 
Epidermis,  which  are  seen  in  elevated  lines 
on  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
the  sole  of  the  foot ;  they  penetrate  the 
epidiermis  rather  obliquely,  so  that  a  sort 
oi  little  valve  is  formed  by  it,  which  is  lifted 
up  by  the  excreted  fluid  as  it  issues.  The 
ducts  pass  through  the  Epidermis  and  Cutis 
in  a  spiral  direction;  and  then  enter  the 
g^ds,  which  consist  of  the  convolutions  ci 
the  ducts,  more  or  less  subdivided,  on  which 
blood-vessels  are  distributed.  Where  the 
Epidermis  is  thin,  the  canal  is  straighter. 

700.  The  Secretion  of  fluid  by  these 
Glands  is  continually  taking  place ;  but  this 
fluid,  being  usually  carried  ofl!*  in  the  form 
of  vapour  as  fast  as  it  is  separated,  does  not 
accumulate  and  become  sensible.  If,  how'- 
ever,  from  the  increased  amount  of  the  se- 
cretion, or  from  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
rounding  air,  the  whole  fluid  thus  poured 
out  should  not  evaporate,  it  accumuktes  in 
minute  drops  upon  the  suzfiace  of  the  sldn. 
Thus  the  Sudoriferous  excretion  may  take 
the  form  either  of  senMle  or  insensibU 
transpiration ;  the  latter  being  constant,  the 
former  occasional.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
enough  of  this  secretion  for  a]ial3rsis,  frbe 
from  the  sebaceous  and  other  matters  which 
accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  skin;  and 
its  character  can  only,  therefore,  be  stated 
approximately.  It  has  usually  an  add  re- 
action, which  seems  due  to  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid ;  and  to  this  we  are  probably  to 
attribute  the  sour  smell  which  it  has^  espe- 
cially in  some  disordered  states  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  proportion  of  solid  matter  was 
considered  by  Renard  to  be  about  1-lOth ; 
but  according  to  Anselmina  it  varies  be- 
tween i  and  H  per  cent.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  consists  of  animal  mattOTt  which  is  apparently  a  protiein-compound 
in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition.  The  remainder  consists  of  saline  com- 
pounds ;  of  which  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  appear  to  be  pretty 
constantly  present;  whilst  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  free  acetic  acid,  and 
acetate  of  soda,  have  also  been  said  to  occur  in  it.*-The  proporticm  of  these 
ingredients  would  probahly  be  found  larger  in  the  fluid  of  the  Sudoriferous 
glands,  if  we  had  the  means  of  collecting  it  separately ;  for  of  the  whole  fluid 
which  passes  off  from  the  surface  of  the  Skin,  only  a  small  proportion  can  be 
properly  said  to  be  secreted  by  the  Sudoriferous  glands ;  the  greater  part. 


Sadoriftrouf  Glsod  ftom  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  magnified  40  diometeia ;  1 , 1,  ooaiorted 
^obee,  compoeing  the  gland,  and  uniting  into 
two  excretory  ducts,  S,  3,  which  unite  into 
one  spiral  canal,  that  perforates  the  epider- 
mis at  3,  and  opens  on  iu  surface  at  4;  the 
^and  is  imbedded  in  fa^▼esicles,  which  ore 
s««nat6,5.    (▲Her  Wagner.) 
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under  ordinary  circumstances,  being  the  product  of  simple  Evaporation,  by 
which,  of  course,  nothing  but  pure  wateiy  vapour  is  dissipated. 

701.  The  entire  amount  of  fluid  which  is  insensibly  lost  from  the  Cutaneous 
and  Pulmonary  surfaces,  is  estimated  by  Seguin  at  18  grains  per  minute ;  <^ 
which  11  grains  pass  off  by  the  skin,  and  7  by  the  lungs.  The  maximum 
loss  by  Exhalation,  cutaneous  and  pulmonary,  during  twenty-four  hours,  (ex- 
cept under  very  peculiar  circumstances,)  is  5  lbs.;  the  minimum  1§  lb.  It 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  of  the 
body  itself.  The  manner  and  degree  in  which  it  is  influenced  by  atmospheric 
conditions,  will  be  better  discussed  under  the  head  of  Animal  Heat  (§731) ; 
since  this  influence  has  a  most  important  efiect  in  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  As  afaready  pointed  out,  the  Urinary  excretion  is  in 
great  degree  vicarious  with  it,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fluid  discharged^ — 
the  Urine  being  more  watery  in  proportion  as  the  Cutaneous  Exhalation  is 
diminished  in  amount^— and  vice  versa  (§  668).  But  we  are  also  to  look  at 
these  two  excretions  as  vicarious,  in  regsurd  to  the  deportaticm  (or  getting  rid) 
of  the  products  of  the  waste  of  the  system.  The  share  which  the  Skin  has  in 
this  office  has  probably  been  generally  underrated.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  at  least  100  grains  of  azotized  mater  are  excreted  fmn  it  daily ;  and  any 
cause  which  checks  this  excretion  must  throw  additional  labour  on  the  kid- 
neys, and  will  be  likely  to  produce  disorders  of  their  function.     (See  §  714.) 

702.  The  Exhalant  action  of  the  Skin  is  influenced  by  general  conditions 
of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  which  are  as  yet  ill  understood.  It  is 
quite  certain,  however,  that  through  the  influence  of  the  latter  the  secretion 
may  be  excited  or  suspended;  this  is  seen  on  the  one  hand  in  the  state  of 
S3mcope,  and  in  the  eflects  of  depressing  emotions,  especiaUy  fear,  and  its 
more  aggravated  condition,  terror;  and  on  the  other  in  the  dry  condition  of 
the  skin  during  states  of  high  nervous  excitement.  It  is  very  probable  that, 
in  many  forms  of  fever,  the  suppression  of  the  perspiration  is  a  cause  rather 
than  an  efl!ect  of  disordered  vascular  action;  for  there  are  several  morbid 
conditions  of  large  parts  of  the  surface,  in  which  the  suppression  of  the  trans- 
piration appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  danger,  having  a  tendency 
to  produce  couj^estion  and  inflammation  of  internal  organs.  From  the  recent 
experiments  of  Dr.  Fourcault,*  it  appeara  that  complete  suppression  of  the 
Perspiration  in  animals,  by  means  of  a  varnish  apphed  over  the  skin,  gives 
rise  to  a  state  termed  by  him  Cutaneous  Asphyxia;  which  is  marked  by 
imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood,  and  considerable  fall  of  temperature, 
(§§  543,  726) ;  and  which,  as  it  produces  death  in  the  lower  animals,  would 
probably  do  the  same  in  Man.  A  partial  suppression  by  the  same  means 
gives  rise  to  Febrile  symptoms,  and  to  Albuminuria. 

708.  The  Skin  is  hkewise  furnished  with  numerous  Sebaceous  glands,  also 
distributed  more  or  less  closely  throughout  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.— 
By  these  an  Adipose  secretion  is  poured  forth,  which  keeps  the  sldn  from 
being  dried  and  cracked  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  races  which  are  formed  to  inhabit  warm  climates.  Some  of 
these  glandulcB  are  simple  follicles  lined  with  secreting  cells,  and  contained 
in  the  substance  of  the  Skin  itself;  whilst  othera  are  formed  out  of  similar 
follicles,  more  or  less  branched,  elongated,  and  convoluted ;  and  othera,  again, 
seem  to  consist  of  little  else  than  clustera  of  Fat  cells,  from  one  part  of  \^ch 
an  excretory  duct  arises ;  these  last  commonly  open  into  the  passage  by  which 
the  Hair  makes  its  way  outwards. — ^Besides  these,  there  are  mher  glands 
situated  in  particular  parts  of  the  body,  and  having  special  functions.  Such 
are  the  Ceruminous  glands  situated  beneath  the  skin  of  the  auditory  meatus; 

*  Comptes  Rendus  de  rAcademie,  May,  1844;  and  Lancet,  Jane  8, 1844. 
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Cutaneous  Glands  of  external  Meatns  Auditorius.  !•  Section  of  tba  skin,  magnified  3  diameters;  2, 9, 
hairs;  3, 3,  superficial  sebaceous  glands;  1, 1,  larger  and  deeper-seated  glands,  by  which  the  cerumen  is 
secreted.  9«  A  hair,  perforating  the  epidermis  at  3;  1, 1,  sebaceous  glands,  with  their  excreiory  dacts,  3, 3; 
4,  base  of  the  hair,  in  iu  double  follicle,  5, 5.  3*  Cerumen  gland,  formed  by  the  contorted  tube,  1, 1,  of  the 
excretory  duct,  2;  3,  vascular  trunk  and  ramifications.— The  last  two  figures  highly  magnified.  (After 
Wagner.) 

these  are  closely  analogous  in  form  to  the  sudoriferous  glands,  as  the  accom*- 
panying  figure  shows ;  but  their  secretion  is  very  different,  being  nearly  solid, 
and  having  somewhat  of  a  resinous  character. — It  is  probable  thai  by  similar 
glands  are  elaborated  the  Odorous  secretions,  which  are  exuded  from  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  surface,  especially  the  axilke.  In  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
such  glands  may  be  detected,  haying  a  structure  of  considerable  complexity. 
The  Odorous  secretion  would  appear  to  be  elaborated  from  the  blood  bv  a 
simple  chemical  change :  for  it  may  be  made  evident,  even  in  blood  that  has 
been  dried  up,  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  aromatic  principle 
difilers  sufficiently  in  the  blood  of  difierent  animals,  to  enable  a  penson  with  a 
delicate  sense  of  smell  to  determine  from  what  animal  any  specimen  has  been 
procured ;  and  this  fact  has  been  appUed  with  success  to  juridical  investiga^ 
tions.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  the  blood  of  the  Human  male  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Female,  by  its  more  powerful  odour;  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case, — at  least  with  sufficient  certainty  for  medico- 
legal inquiries.* 

704.  Besides  the  crypts  or  follicles,  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  gene- 
rally existing  in  Mucous  Membranes  ^§  640),  there  exist,  in  that  of  the  Intes- 
tinal canal,  numerous  glandulse  in  various  parts,  for  the  elaboration  of  particu- 
lar secretions.  In  the  Stomach,  for  example,  a  large  number  of  these  secreting 
organs,  some  of  them  possessing  rather  a  complex  structure,  are  included  in 
the  thickness  of  its  walls,  composing,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  If  this  be  divided  by  a  section  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  it  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  tubuli  closely  applied  to  each  other,  their 
blind  extremities  being  in  contact  with  the  submucous  tissue,  and  their  open 

*  See  Annates  d'Hygiene,  vol.  i.  pp.  267  and  548 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  217;  vol.  x.  p.  160,  dsc. 
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[Fig.  169. 


Fig.  170. 


A  view  of  the  Meioeolon  in  its  connection  with  the  Mesentery,  as 
well  as  the  connections  of  the  Colon  with  the  Mesocolon— the  opening 
of  the  Ileum  into  the  CoBCum,  and  the  passage  of  the  Dnodennm  from 
the  siq>erior  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen ;  1,  the  peritoneom  of 
the  lumbar  region,  and  the  origin  of  the  left  lumbar  mesocolon ;  2,  the 
left  lumbar  portion  of  the  mesocolon ;  3,  the  trausYcrse  mesocolon ;  4,  the 
right  lombar  mesocolon;  5,  the  union  of  the  mesocolon  with  the  mesen- 
tery ;  6,  the  mesentery;  7, 7,  the  folds  of  the  mesentery  cut  off  from  the 
small  intestines;  8,  lower  end  of  the  ileum;  9,  the  coecum;  10, 10,  the 
ascending  colon ;  11,  the  transverse  colon ;  13,  the  descending  colon ; 
13,  the  sigmoid  flexure;  14,  the  anterior  muscular  band  of  the  colon; 
15,  the  duodenum,  passing  fVom  the  superior  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
abdomen;  10,  the  colon  ending  in  the  rectum;  17,  section  of  the  ileum.] 


Section  of  the  coats  of  the 
Siomach,  near  the  pylorus, 
showing  the  gastric  glands; 
1,  magnified  3  times;  2,  mag- 
nified 20  times.  (After  Wag- 
ner.) 


ends  being  directed  towards  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  In  some  situati(»is, 
these  tubuli  are  short  and  straight ;  in  other  parts  they  are  no  longer,  and 
present  an  appearance  of  irregular  dilatation  or  partial  convolution.  This, 
indeed,  is  their  usual  character,  especially  towards  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 


Fig.  171. 


Fig.  172. 
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Stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  towards  the  pyloric  extremity  they  have  a  much 
more  complex  structure.  Between  the  tubuli,  blood-yessels  pass  up  from  the 
sub-mucous  tissue,  and  form  a  vascular  network  on  its  surface.  From  the 
examination  of  these  horizontal  sections  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  various 
depths,  Dr.  Todd*  has  ascertained  that  the  tubuli  are  arranged  in  bundles  or 
groups,  surrounded  and  bound  together  by  a  fine  areolar  membrane ;  the  size 
of  the  bundles,  and  the  number  of  tubules  contained  in  them,  vary  considera- 
bly. The  tubes  do  not,  in  general,  open  directly  upon  the  surface,  but  into 
the  bottom  of  small  depressions  or  pits,  which  may  be  seen  to  cover  the  mem- 
brane. These^pits  are  more  or  less  circular  in  form,  and  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  partition-Uke  elevations  of  the  membrane,  which  vary  in  depth ; 
and  sometimes  even  hv  pointed  processes,  that  have  been  mistaken  by  some 
anatomists  for  villi.  The  diameter  of  these  pits  varies  from  about  1-lOOth  to 
l-250th  of  an  inch ;  it  is  always  greatest  near  the  pylorus.  When  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane,  cleansed  from  mucus  and  epithelium-scales,  is  examined 
with  a  sufficient  magnifying  power,  it  is  seen  that  from  three  to  five  perfora- 
tions exist  in  the  bottom  of  each  pit;  and  these  are  the  openings  of  the  secret- 
ing tubes.  The  Gastric  fluid,  elaborated  by  this  apparatus,  having  been 
already  made  a  subject  of  special  consideration,  (§  449,  et  seq.,)  need  not  be 
here  described. 


705.  The  whole  Mucous  sur- 
face of  the  Intestinal  canal  is  fur- 
nished with  glandular  follicles  of 
a  very  similar  character;  of  which 
some  approach  those  of  the  sto- 
mach in  complexity  of  structure, 
whilst  others  evidently  corre- 
spond with  the  crypts  of  ordinary 
Mucous  Membrane.  An  innu- 
merable multitude  of  pores  are 
easily  seen,  by  the  aid  of  a  simple 
lens,  to  cover  the  whole  internal 
surface  of  the  large  Intestine; 
and  these  are  the  entrances  to 
tubular  follicles,  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  the  stomach,  but 
more  simple  in  structure.  Their 
coBcal  extremities  abut  against  the 
sub-mucous  tissue:  towards  the 
end  of  the  Rectum,  however,  they 
are  much  prolonged,  and  consti- 
tute a  peculiar  layer  between  the 
mucous  and  muscular  coats ;  the 
tubes,  which  are  there  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  being  erect,  pa- 
rallel, and  densely  crowded. — 
These  glands  probably  form  the 
Deculiarlv  thick  and   tenacious 


[Fig.  173. 


A  fl«4*tinn  nC  tk*  Tleuno.  mveTted  ma  a#   •^     — ««    «xietided 
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Fig.  174. 


Fig.  176. 


^ 


n     ^  ft 


Mooooi  coat  of  imall  intetUnet  at  altered  in 
f«Ter;  the  follicles  of  LieberkUhn  filled  with 
lenacioaB  white  aeovetbaB.    (AAer  Boehm.) 


One  of  the  glaadolie  maiorea  ninplicea, 
viewed  from  above,  and  seen  in  eection ; 
from  the  large  intestine.    (After  Boehm.) 


Fig.  176. 


part,  situated  around  the  bases  of  the  villi :  in  the  foetus  and  newly-bom  child* 
they  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  ahnost  in  contact;  but  in  the  adult,  the  intervds 
increase,  so  as  to  occupy  more  space  than  the  apertures.  The  glanduks  of 
the  (mall  intestine  have  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  follicles  of 
Lieberklihn;  they  become  particularly  evident  when  the  mucous  membrane 
is  inflamed,  being  then  filled  with  an  opaque  whitish  secretion,  which  is  absent 
in  the  healthy  state.  Besides  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  solitary  glanduls, 
the  C(BCum  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Rectum  contain  a  number  of  simple  and 
large  foUicles,  which  produce  slic^ht  rounded  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  the  centre  of  each  of  these  elevations  is  perforated  by  an 
aperture  oC  the  follicle;  and  around  this  are  seen  the  orifices  of  the  tubulax 
CGsca,  which  closely  envelop  the  jp^lobular  foUicle.  These  seem  moat  abuiH 
dant  where  the  largest  quantity  of  mucus  is  required.  They  have  been  con* 
founded  with  the  ^ands  of  Brunner;  but  are  rather  analogous  to  the  solitaiy 
Peyerian  glands  presently  to  be  noticed. 

706.  The  true  gknds  of  Brunner  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  Duodenwn; 
and  they  lie  not  in  the  mucous  but  in  the  sub-mucous 
tissue,  where  they  form  a  continuous  layer  of  white 
bodies  surrounding  the  whole  intestine.  Their  size, 
unless  diseased,  is  scarcely  that  of  a  hemp-seed;  each 
consists  of  numerous  minute  lobules,  of  which  the 
ducts  open  into  a  common  excretory  tube;  and  in  the 
lobules  may  be  distinguished  the  minute  ramificaUODS 
of  these  ducts,  with  clusters  of  follicles  forming  acini, 
of  which  about  six  hundred  are  computed  to  exist  in 
each.  Hence  these  glands  are  of  complex  structure, 
much  resembling  that  of  the  Salivary  glands  ajid  Pan- 
creas, and  entirely  differing  from  aU  the  other  &;lan« 
dulsB  of  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal.     Of  the 

peculiar  nature  of  their  secretion  nothing  is  known. 

707.  The  so-called  Peyerian  glands  constitute,  when  aggregated  together, 
large  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  where  they  are 
known  as  the  s;landulm  asminatx  ;  and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  Peyer's  name 
is  usually  appued.  Similar  bodies,  however,  known  as  the  glanduhs  soUtaria^ 
exist  separately  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines ;  where  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  gknds  of  Brunner,  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
commencement  of  the  Jejunum.  The  glands  of  Peyer,  when  examined  in.  a 
healthy  mucous  membrane,  present  the  appearance  oif  circular  white  slightlv- 
raised  spots,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  over  which  the  membrane  is  u»ially 
less  set  with  villi,  and  very  often  entirely  free  from  them,  flach  of  these 
white  spots,  of  which  a  large  number  are  contained  in  the  agminated  glands. 


Conglomerate  gland  of  Brun- 
ner, from  commencement  of 
dnodenom ;  magnified  an  hon- 
dred  Umea.    (After  Boehm.) 
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A  section  of  the  imall  Inteitine  containing  eoine  Portion  of  one  of  the  patches  of  Peyer't  glands 

of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  as  shown  nnder  the  micro-  from  the  end  of  the  ileum,  highly  magnified;  the 

scope.   These  glands  appear  to  be  small  leuticolar  villi  are  also  displayed.    (After  Boehm.) 

excavations,  containing,  according  to  Boehm,  a 
white,  milky  and  rather  thick  fluid,  with  nume- 
rous round  corpuscles  of  yarions  sizes,  but  mostly 
smaller  than  blood  globules.  The  meshes  seen  in 
the  cut  are  the  ordinary  tripe-like  folds  of  the  mu- 
cous coat,  and  not  the  yenous  texture  spoken  of 
under  the  follicles.] 

is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  openings  like  those  of  Lieberkuhn's  follicles,  which 
lead,  as  do  those,  into  tubular  cceca.  On  rupturing  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
white  bodies,  there  is  found  beneath  it  a  cavity,  corresponding  in  extent  with 
the  spot,  and  of  considerable  depth ;  but  this  cavity  has  usuaSy  no  excretory 
opening;  and  the  tubular  follicles,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  have  no  connec- 
tion with*  it.  The  cavity  contains  a  grayish-white  mucous  matter,  interspersed 
with  cells  in  various  stages  of  development.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
at  certain  periods,  an  excretory  orifice  is  formed,  by  a  sort  of  dehiscence  in 
the  wall  of  the  cavity,  through  which  the  secreted  product  of  the  vesicle  may 
be  poured  forth.  These  glandulse  may  be  likened,  on  this  view,  to  the  ulti- 
mate follicles  of  the  ordinary  glands  (e.  g.,  the  Mammary  or  Lachrymal); 
except  that  the  latter  have  a  permanent  communication  with  their  excretory 
duct.  The  membrane  which  covers  in  the  cavity  is  extremely  thin,  and  is 
very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  ulceration ;  hence  it  is  that,  after  inflammation 
of  the  membrane,  the  patches  of  Peyer  are  seen  as  a  congeries  of  shallow  open 
cells  or  follicles.  The  particular  use  of  these  bodies  is  entirely  unknown.* — 
The  general  function  of  the  Intestinal  Glandulse  has  ahready  been  adverted  to 
(§  447).  It  is  impossible,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  collect  their  secretion  for 
analysis;  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  regarding  the  Intestinal  surface 
(which  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  expanded  gland)  as  a  most  import- 
ant means  of  eliminating  putrescent  matters  from  the  Blood;  whether  their 
presence  in  it  results  from  the  normal  waste  of  the  system  in  health,  or  from 

*  For  more  minute  details  regarding  the  strncture  of  the  intestinal  glands,  see  the  Dis- 
sertation  of  Dr.  Boehm,  **  De  Glandularum  Intestinariam  Structure  penitiori:"  of  which 
an  abstract  will  be  found  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  i.,  and  also  in 
Mr.  Solly's  work  already  referred  to. 
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the  action  of  morbific  causes.    In  the  latter  case,  the  utility  of  Porgatiye  medi- 
cines, in  remoying  the  products  of  decomposition*  is  obvious. 

DL  7%f  Spleen^  and  SuprorRenal  Cap&uUt. 

706.  b  remains  for  us  to  consider  certain  other  bodies,  which,  from  their 
baring  a  somewhat  glandular  aspect,  are  osuaUy  ranked  amonc;  the  secreting 
organs ;  but  which  have  neither  excretory  ducts,  nor  any  thing  that  can  be 
ooosidered  as  truly  glandular  in  their  structure.  Of  thaie,  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  the  adult  is  the  Spleen. 

a.  This  organ  is  essentially  composed  of  a  ibroas  membrane,  which  constitntes  its 
exterior  envelop,  and  which  sends  prolongations  in  all  directions  across  its  interior,  so 
as  to  divide  ic  into  a  number  of  minnte  cavities  of  irregular  form.  According  to  Dr. 
Evans, — whose  account  of  the  structure  of  this  migan  is  the  most  recent,  and  apparenflj , 
the  most  complete,* — these  tpknk  ctB$  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Splenic  Vein.  Tbe^  are  lined  by  a  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  which 
lines  the  splenic  vem;  and  this  membrane  is  so  reflected  upon  itself,  as  to  leave  oval  or 
circular  foramina,  by  which  each  cell  opens  into  others,  or  into  the  splenic  vein.  The 
cells,  whose  usual  diameter  is  estimated  by  Dr.  E.  at  fram  half  to  one-third  of  a  line,  are 
generally  traversed  by  filaments  of  elastic  tissue,  imbedded  in  which  a  small  artery  and 
vein  osay  be  frequently  observed;  over  these  filaments,  the  lining  membrane  is  reflected 
in  folds;  and  in  this  manner  each  cell  is  incompletely  divided  into  two  or  more  smaller 
compartments.  There  is  no  direct  communication  between  the  splenic  artery  and  tba 
interior  of  the  cells;  but  its  branches  are  distributed  through  the  intercellular  paren* 
chjrma  (which  will  be  presently  described) ;  and  the  small  veins,  which  collect  the  blood 
Arom  the  capillaries  of  the  organ,  convey  it  into  these  cavities,  from  which  it  is  conveyed 
away  b^  the  splenic  vein.  The  cells  may  be  readily  injected  from  the  splenic  veia  with 
either  air  or  liquid,— provided  they  are  not  filled  with  coagulated  blood ;  and  they  are  so 
distensible,  that  the  organ  may  be  made  to  dilate  to  many  times  its  original  size,  with 
very  little  force.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Spleen  of  the  Herbivora;  for  the 
Spleen  of  a  Sheep  weighing  four  ounces  may  be  easily  made  to  contain  30  ounces  of 
water.  That  of  Man,  however,  is  less  capable  of  this  kind  of  enlargement.*— According 
to  Dr.  Evans,  the  cells  of  the  spleen  never  contain  any  thing  but  blood  ;f  and  he  notices 
that  a  frequent  condition  of  the  Human  Spleen  after  death,  which  is  sometimes  described 
as  a  morbid  appearance,  consists  in  the  filling  of  the  cells  with  firmly  coagulated  blood, 
which  gives  a  granular  appearance  to  the  organ. 

b.  The  partitions  between  the  cells  are  formed,  not  only  by  the  membranes  already 
mentioned,  but  by  the  peculiar  parenchyma  of  the  Spleen ;  which  forms  a  larger  part  of 
the  organ  in  Man  than  in  the  Herbivorous  Mammalia.  It  presents  a  half  fluid  appear- 
ance to  the  eye;  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  tear  it,  considerable  resistance  is  ex« 
oerienced,  in  consequence  of  its  being  intersected  by  what  appear  to  be  minnte  fibres. 
When  a  small  portion  of  it  is  pressed,  a  liquid  is  separated ;  which  is  that  commonly 
known  as  the  Liquor  Lienis,  or  Splenic  blood;  and  which  is  o^ually  described  (but 
erroneouslv,  acconiing  to  Dr.  E.)  as  filling  the  cells  of  the  Spleen.  This  liquid,  when 
dHated  with  serum  and  examined  under  the  Microscope,  is  found  to  contain  two  kinds 
of  corpuscles,r-one  sort  being  apparently  identical  with  ordinary  bk>od-corpu8cIes,— and 
the  other  with  the  globules  characteristic  of  the  lymph  and  abundant  in  the  lymphaue 
glands.  The  remaining  fibrous  substance  consists  entirely  of  capillary  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics,  with  minute  corpuscles,  much  smaller  than  blood-corpuscles,  varying 
in  size  from  about  l-6000ih  to  l>7000th  of  an  inch,  of  spherical  form,  and  usually  cor- 
rugated on  the  sur/hce.  These  lie  in  great  numbers  in  the  meshes  of  the  sangnirerooa 
capillaries ;  and  the  minute  lymphatics  are  described  by  Dr.  E.  as  connected  with  the 
splenic  corpuscles,  and  apparently  arising  from  them.^Lying  in  the  midst  of  the  paren* 
chyma  are  found  a  large  number  of  bodies,  of  about  a  third  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which 
are  evidently  in  close  connection  with  the  vascular  system;  these  have  long  been  known 


•  Lancet,  April  6, 1844. 

f  •<  It  diflers  in  no  respect  from  venous  blood  taken  out  of  any  other  part  of  the  portal 
system.  I  have  found  it  fluid  or  coagulated,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  venous  system ;  and 
I  have  frequently  pulled  out  from  the  splenic  vein  colourless  coagula.  Occasionally  a 
number  of  globules  may  be  distinguished  in  it,  resembling  those  found  in  the  paren- 
chyma ;  but  in  these  cases  the  organ  appears  to  have  suffered  injury,  and  these  matters 
appear  to  have  got  into  the  cells  and  vein  in  consequence.**    Loc.  ciL 
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as  the  Maipigbian  bodUs  of  the  spOeea,  afVer  the  name  of  their  diseoveyer;  b«t  since  his 
time,  their  existence  has  been  denied,  or  other  appearances  have  been  mistaken  for  them. 
According  to  Dr.  E.,  they  in  aTT  respects  resemble  the  mesenteric  or  lymphatic  glands  in 
miniatiire,-^onsisting  as  they  do  of  conirolaied  masses  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics, 
ttmied  together  by  elastic  tiss«e,  so  as  to  possess  considerable  firmness ;  and  they  further 
correspond  with  then  in  this,— that  the  lymph  they  contain,  which  was  quite  transparent 
in  their  aferent  lymphatics,  now  becomes  somewhat  milky,  from  containing  a  large 
number  of  Lymph-globules. 

700.  In  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Spleen,  great  uncertainty  exists. 
That  the  Spleen  performs  no  action  essential  to  iile,  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
by  the  experimental  removal  of  it  in  many  of  the  bwer  aniinalB,  and  by  the 
accidental  loss  of  it  in  Man,  of  which  serend  cases  are  on  record ;  for  afler  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  wound  were  recovered  from,  the  vital  ftinctions  were 
peifonned  with  no  pereeptiUe  intemtption,  and  health  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely restored.    Hence  the  Spleen  asast  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  duplex 
okaracter,  and  probabfy  of  doidile  ftmction.    The  cdlat$d  structure  may  be 
considered  as  a  Dwdtiloctrlar  reservoir,  capable  of  great  distensioUt  and  lined 
with  ft  continuation  oi  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vein ;  leceiving  blood  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  veins  of  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and  transmitting  it 
onward  to  the  Vena  Parta;  and  on  the  other  hand,  acting  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  yenous  blood  of  the  abdomen,  when^  ^i^oia  any  canse,^  its  passage  into  the 
Vena  Cava  is  obstructed.    The  9pkmt  jMrmckyma^  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  vesarded  as  a  comiplex  Ljrmphatic  tissue,  essentially  resembling  that  of  the 
Ivmphatic  glands,  but  differentl^r  arranged.    In  those  animals  in  which  it  pre- 
dominates,ias  in  Man,  ^e  artery  is  large ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  eellated 
atructiure  is  mceL  devefeped,  as  m  the  Herbivora,  the  Vein  is  rery  large,  and 
the  artery  comparatrvely  smalL-^Nothing  completely  analogous  to  a  Spleen  is 
found  in  InWtebrated  animals;  and  foom  the  absence  of  the  Lymphatic 
system  in  them,  it  is  evidestt  that  the  parenehymaUms  portion  can  have  no 
existence  as  soch^    Something  aaudogous  to  the  cetiated  portion  of  the  Spleen, 
however,  exists  in  the  yeoam  system  of  many  Cephalopoda ;  and  this  circum- 
stance is  an  additional  proof  of  the  duplicity  of  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
(»rgan.'-*Ottt  of  the  numberless  theories  of  its  operation,  which  have  been  at 
diieiBnt  times  brought  forwards,  the  one  which  is  most  satisfoctory  to  the 
Aiithor,  and  which  corresponds  best  with  the  account  just  given  of  its  eellated 
structure',  is  thai  which  regards  it  as  a  sort  of  diverticttium  or  reservoir ; 
which  may  s^rve  to  relieve  the  Portal  Venous  system  from  undue  distension;, 
under  a  grettt  variety  of  ciicumstaaaces.    This  system  is  well  known  to  be 
destitute  of  valves;  so  that  the  Splenic  vein  has  hee  communication  with  the 
whole  of  it.    Hence  the  Spleen  wUl  be  a  read^  divevticahnn  for  the  venous 
blood,  when  the  secretin?  action  «f  the  Liver  is  feeUe,  so  that  the  Portal  chr- 
culatien  receives  a  partiBr  check  (^  662).    That  any  cause  of  congesdon  of  the 
PiMtal  system  peouliariy  afiects  the  Spleen,  has  been  proved  by  experiment ;  for 
ai^  the  Pertid  Vein  has  been  tied,  the  spleen  of  an  animal,  which  pseviously 
weighed  only  2  «a.,.  has  been  found  to  weigh  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  or  ten 
times  as  muefau    Now  it  is  evident  that  congestion  of  the  Porta^  synteai  is  liaihle 
to  oecwr  when  the  alimentory  eamd  is  distended  wkh  food ;  and  this  from  two 
causes,-— (he  pressure  on  the  Intestiinal  veins,  and  ^  quantity  of  fluid  absorbed 
by  these  veins.    Hence  it  may  be  ccmceived,  that  the  Spleen,,  by  afibrding  a 
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veren  hoan  later,  when  no  food  has  been  takai  in  the  interraL  Hence  he 
inferred^  that  this  organ  is  the  receptacle  for  the  maeBsed  quantity  o(  Kood 
which  the  system  acquires  from  the  food,  and  which  cannot,  without  danger, 
be  admitted  into  the  blood-Tessels  erenerally ;  and  that  it  regains  its  preTioiis 
dimensions,  after  the  Toloroe  of  the  circulating  fluid  has  been  reduced  by 
secretion.  This  riew  is  confirmed  bjr  the  feet  noticed  by  serend  obserrersy-^ 
that  the  Spleen  rapidly  increases  in  bulk  after  the  ingestion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid,  which  is  absorbed  rather  by  the  Veins  than  by  the  Imr^pnJff,  It  has 
been  further  stated  in  support  of  this  theory,  that  iiniin«k  fiom  which  the 
Spleen  has  been  removed,  are  very  liable  to  die  of  apoplexy,  if  they  take  a 
large  quantity  of  food  at  a  time ;  but  that,  if  they  eat  moderately  and  frequently, 
they  do  not  sufler  in  this  manner.  The  use  of  the  Spleen  as  a  direrticuhnn 
for  the  internal  Venous  circulation,  is  further  borne  out  by  its  liability  to  be- 
come enlarged  in  consequence  of  intermittent  fever ;  during  the  cold  stage  of 
which,  a  great  quantity  of  blood  is  driven  from  the  surfiure  towards  the  internal 
organs ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  if  there  were  no  such  reservoir,- 
the  congestions  in  these  would  be  much  more  dangerous  than  those  which 
actually  do  occur.  The  permanent  enlargement  of  the  organ  is,  of  course,  on 
this  idea  of  its  use,  a  result  of  its  frequent  distension.  That  the  function  of  the 
Spleen  is  in  some  wa^  connected  with  that  of  EKgestion,  appears  from  the  &ct 
of  the  small  size  of  tbls  organ  in  the  foetal  state. 

710.  The  Supra-Renal  Capsules,  like  the  Kidneys,  consist  of  two  distinct 
kinds  of  substance^— e  cortical  and  medullary.  The  cortical  substance  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  consists  of  straight  parallel  fibres  arranged  side  by  side. 
Of  these  straight  fibres,  a  large  part  are  branches  of  arteries  wbich  enter  this 
body  at  every  point  of  its  exterior,  from  a  capillary  net-work  covering  its  sur- 
face ;  and  others  are  corresponding  branches  of  veins,  that  receivethe  bkx)d 
from  these  arteries,  and  convey  it  into  a  venous  plexus,  of  which  the  medtiUary 
substance  is  chiefly  composed.  By  the  union  of  the  veins  of  this  plexus,  is 
formed  the  large  central  vein  of  the  organ ;  and  this  is  the  only  cavity  which 
it  contains.  No  apparatus  of  secreting  tubes  or  cells  can  be  detected  in  it '; 
and  its  function  is  entirely  unknown.  The  interspaces  of  the  vessels  are 
filled  up  by  a  sort  of  pulp,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gulliver  (Op.  cir.  p.  108), 
is  composed  of  very  minute  oil-like  spherules,  very  unequal  in  their  size, 
varying  from  l-^,0()Oth  to  l-6,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  their  average 
size  being  about  l-10,000th.  These  spherules  are  but  little  aflected  by 
chemical  reagents,  and  their  nature  is  ver^  uncertain.  In  many  Ruminant 
animals,  the  minute  spherules  are  less  plentiful ;  their  place  being  supplied  by 
corpuscles  that  somewhat  resemble  Lymph-globules  in  size,  but  are  often  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  occasionally  of  an  ovid  figure.  These  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  Human  subject  also,  particularly  in  early  life.  The  blood  of  the 
Supra-Renal  vein  has  been  observed  to  contain  numerous  minute  spherules, 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  gland ;  similar  particles, 
however,  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  other  parts ;  and  the  identity  of  these 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  Supra-Renal  capsules,  as  already  mentioned 
(§  667),  attain  a  large  size  very  early  in  foetal  me ;  surpassing  the  true  Kid- 
neys in  dimension,  up  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  week.  As  is  the  case  in  the 
Spleen,  the  Lymphatics  are  of  lars^e  size;  these  terminate  in  the  lumbar 
fflands.  Their  Arteries  are  derived  from  the  aorta,  the  renal,  and  the  phrenic; 
their  veins  open  into  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and  into  the  renal  vein 
on  the  left.  The  only  use  that  can  be  assi^^n^  to  them  with  any  probability, 
is  that  of  serving  as  a  means  of  conveying  mto  the  Veins  the  blood  transmitted 
through  the  ReniBd  Artery ;  when  from  any  cause  the  secreting  function  of  the 
Kidneys  is  partly  or  entirely  checked,  and  their  capillary  circulation  in  con- 
sequence stagnated.    This  idea  seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  ftict. 
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that  thefle  organs  kiye  proportionably  the  lar^pest  size  dnrinff  the  development 
of  the  Kidneys,  when  their  secreting  function  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
have  commenced. 

X.  77iymu8  and  TTiyroid  Glands. 

711.  The  Thymus  Gland,  also,  is  largest  in  the  Foetus,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  body;  but  it  continues  to  grow  afler  birth,  and  remains  of  considera- 
ble size  during  the  first  year ;  after  which  it  remains  stationary,  or  gradually 
diminishes.  It  seldom,  however,  entirely  disappears,  as  is  usually  stated ;  and 
several  cases  are  mentioned  by  Krause,  in  which  it  remained  in  the  adult  of 
the  full  size  it  possessed  at  birth :  but,  as  the  rest  of  the  body  has  undergone 
an  increase  to  the  amount  of  twenty  times  its  original  weight,  the  Thymus 
may  be  said  to  have  relatively  diminished  to  the  same  amount. — ^According  to 
the  accurate  examination  of  its  structure,  recently  made  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  it 
is  composed  of  lobules,  which  may  be  drawn  out  and  separated  from  one  ano- 
ther in  the  manner  of  a  string  of  beads,  when  their  enveloping  capsule  has 
been  removed.  These  lobules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to 
that  of  a  pea;  in  their  usual  position,  they  are  disposed  around  a  large  central 
cavity  or  reservoir.  When  a  thin  slice  is  cut  from  one  of  the  lobules,  a  num- 
ber of  small  cavities  are  seen  in  it;  and  these  are  filled  with  a  white  granular 
fluid.  These  cavities  open  into  a  larger  one  at  the  base  of  each  lobule ;  and 
the  cavities  of  the  diflerent  lobules  are  connected  by  a  channel,  which  passes 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  which  has  occasional  openings  leading  into  a  com- 
mon reservoir.  This  reservoir,  however,  has  no  efllerent  duct ;  and  no  means 
of  exit  can  be  detected  for  its  contents,  except  that  aflR)rded  by  the  Lymphatics, 
which  are  large,  and  terminate  directly  in  the  Vena  Cava;  their  immediate 
connection  wim  the  cavities  of  the  gland  has  not,  however,  been  demonstrated. 
The  fluid  of  the  Thymus  Gluid  is  whitisdi,  having  the  appearance  of  chyle  or 
cream ;  it  contains  a  large  number  of  corpuscles,  which  are  described  by  Mr. 
Wilson,*  as  being  "  smaller  than  the  blood-corpuscles,  globular  and  oval  in 
form,  irregular  in  outline,  variable  in  size,  and  provided  with  a  small  central 

Fig.  179. 


A  section  of  the  Thymus  gland  at  the  eighth  monlh,  showing  its  anatomy ;  froiB  a  preparation  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper's;  1,  the  cervical  portions  of  the  gland;  the  independence  of  the  two  lateral  glands  is  well  marked; 
3,  secretory  follicles  seen  opon  the  surface  of  the  section;  these  are  obserred  in  all  parts  of  the  section; 
3, 3,  the  pores  or  openings  of  the  secretory  Mlides  and  ponehes ;  they  are  seen  ooyeriag  the  wliole  internal 
saWkce  of  the  great  central  cavity  or  reservoir.  The  continuity  of  the  reservoir  in  the  lower  or  thoracic 
portion  of  the  gland  with  the  cervical  portion,  is  seen  in  the  fignrs. 


*  Anatomist's  Vade-Mecnm  .p.  its. 
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nucleus."  Mr.  Gulliver  considers  them  identical  (as  Hewson  did  long  ago) 
with  the  chyle  and  lymph-glohules.  In  the  Human  foetus,  the  fluid  of  the 
Thymus  Gland  can  scarcely  be  obtained  in  quantity  suflicient  for  analysis :  but 
it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  F.  Renaud,*  that,  on  treating  the  sliced  gland  with 
ether,  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  was  obtained  from  it ;  so  that  the  resem- 
blance in  its  composition  to  chyle  or  milk  is  very  close.  In  the  Thymic  fluid 
of  the  Calf,  which  exists  in  greater  abundance,  the  following  ingredients  were 
found.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  fluid  contained  sixteen  of  soud  matter ;  and 
this  consisted  of  incipient  Fibrin,  Albumen,  Mucus  and  Muco-extractive  mat- 
ter. Muriate  and  Phosphate  of  Potass,  Phosphate  of  Soda,  and  a  trace  of  Phos- 
phoric acid. 

712.  Of  ♦he  nature  of  the  function  of  the  Thymus  Gland,  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known.  By  Hewson  it  was  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  system  of 
lymphatic  glands;  and  this  doctrine  is  advocated  by  Mr.  GuUiver.  It  is 
remarked  by  MUller,  that  it  appears  quite  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  by  hypo- 
thesis, how  the  organ  can  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus 
and  child ;  and  that  "  every  hypothesis  which  regards  it  as  an  organ  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  foetal  life,  and  not  to  those  of  the  child,  must  be  incorrect.'* 
This  last  observation  appears  to  be  pointed  at  the  theory  not  long  since  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Tyson,t  that  the  oflice  of  the  Thymus  is  to  receive,  during  Foetal 
life,  the  blood  which  is  afterwards  sent  to  the  Lungs ;  yet  in  support  of  this 
theory  something  may  still  be  said.  It  is  well  known  that,  although  the  Re- 
spiratory function  is  established  at  birth,  it  does  not  for  some  time  come  into 
full  activity.  The  lungs  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body ;  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed  is  much  less  than  in  the  adult  state ;  and  the 
powe^of  generating  heat  is  comparatively  feeble  (§  728J.  During  infancy 
and  childhood,  the  Digestive  apparatus  is  undergoing  rapid  development ;  but 
the  Lungs  do  not  make  the  same  comparative  progress.  About  the  period  of 
puberty,  however,  their  evolution  becomes  much  more  rapid,  and  their  function 
more  energetic ;  so  that,  at  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  disorders  of  their 
function,  leading  to  structural  changes,  are  more  common  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  Now  the  relative  disappearance  of  the  Thymus  Gland,  pari 
passu  with  the  evolution  of  the  lungs,  does  appear  to  indiciate  that  there  is 
something  vicarious  or  reciprocal  in  their  function.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
shown  thai  one  of  these  vascular  masses,  somewhat  resembling  glands  in 
structure,  but  having  no  secreting  ducts,  is  found  in  connection  with  the  two 
other  principal  excretory  organs, — ^the  Liver  and  the  Kidneys.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  in  reply,  that  the  lungs  do  not  receive  their  principal  supply  of 
blood  from  the  arterial  system,  but  from  the  venous ;  so  that,  although  the  two 
organs  are  in  proximity,  there  is  no  direct  vascular  connection  between  them. 
This  objection,  however,  has  less  force  when  it  is  remembered,  that,  up  to  the 
time  of  birth^— the  period  during  which  the  Thymus  gland  is  of  greatest  pro- 
portional size, — little  or  no  blood  proceeds  to  the  Lungs  through  the  Pulmonary 
arteries ;  but  that  they  are  then  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  supplied  by  the  Bron- 
chial arteries ;  and  these  come  oflT  from  the  thoracic  aorta  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Internal  Mammary  arteries,  which  supply  the  Thymus  gland,  and  are 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  Subclavian.  It  is  through  the  Bronchial  arteries 
that  the  blood  is  conveyed,  on  which  the  nutrition  of  the  Lungs  depends,  during 
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Thymus  gland  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  activity  of  the  gene- 
ral nutritive  functions ;  and  that  its  fluid  decreases,  and  becomes  less  rich  in 
globules,  when  the  supply  of  food  is  insufficient,  or  the  animal  is  prevented  by 
other  causes  (such  as  over-fatigue)  from  duly  assimilating  it.  At  present,  the 
question  of  the  specific  use  of  this  body  must  be  left  in  uncertainty.  It  may 
be  surmised,  however,  from  the  very  striking  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the 
Spleen,  that  its  function  is  double ;  and  that,  whilst  it  serves  as  a  diverticulum 
for  blood,  it  also  performs  some  office  in  connection  with  the  Lymphatic  system. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  if,  in  those  animals  in  which  the  Spleen 
has  been  extirpated,  the  Thymus  Gland  undergoes  any  increase  in  size. 

713.  The  Thyroid  Gland  appears  to  have  a  structure  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Thymus ;  but  less  is  known  respecting  it.  When  incised,  ^tiall  cells  may 
be  detected  in  it :  but  no  connection  has  yet  been  traced  between  them,  nor  is 
there  any  common  reservoir.  Like  the  Thymus,  this  body  has  no  excretory 
duct,  but  is  provided  with  large  Lymphatics,  which  directly  enter  the  great 
veins.*  Though  proportionalfy  larger  in  the  fbtus  than  in  the  adult,  it  remains 
of  considerable  size  during  the  whole  of  life,  and  is  supplied  with  arteries  of 
large  calibre.  The  fluid  which  the  cells  contain  is  viscid  and  nearly  colour- 
less, sometimes  having  a  yellowish  tinge ;  when  put  into  rectified  spirit,  it 
becomes  solid  but  not  opaque ;  and  it  probably  contains,  therefore,  some  modi- 
fication of  albumen.  The  Thyroid  body  is  the  seat  of  that  enlargement  of  the 
neck  which  is  k^own  as  goitre  or  bronchocele.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
disease,  there  seems  at  first  to  be  simply  distension  of  the  cells  resulting  from 
increased  secretion ;  so  that,  when  the  bodv  is  cut  into,  no  change  of  structure 
is  observed  in  it  but  such  as  results  from  the  enlargement  of  the  cells,  which 
are  of  various  sizes,  usually  from  that  of  a  pea  downwards,  and  are  filled  with 
a  more  or  less  viscid  fluid.  In  more  advanced  cases,  however,  other  alterations 
are  commonly  met  with,  resuhing  probably  from  the  altered  vascular  action 
generated  by  the  primary  affection ;  so  that,  when  the  tumour  is  cut  into,  stea- 
tomatous,  cartilaginous,  or  even  ossific  deposits  are  found  in  it. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

GENERAL   REVIEW   OF   THE   NUTRITIVE   PROCESSES. ANIMAL   HEAT. 

I.  Review  of  the  Nutritive  Processes^  with  Practical  Applications, 

714.  The  detailed  survey  which  has  been  now  taken  of  the  different  Func- 
tional operations  concerned  in  maintaining  the  life  of  the  individual,  may  sug- 
gest to  us  some  general  views  that  have  important  practical  applications.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  province  of  the  Animal  is  not  to 
combine  Inorganic  elements  into  Organic  compounds,  fit  to  be  applied  to  the 
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the  Animal  body  is  composed,  that  xk)  g^reat  amoi^xiC  of  ehe$nual  tnmsfonnBtioii 
can  be  required  to  prepare  them  for  being  appropriated  by  it.  The  latter  are 
ahogether  difierent  in  character;  and  whether  or  not  th^  am,  by  any  process 
of  transformation,  be  made  sabserrient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  Azotized  tissues, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  their  ordinary  use  is  to  serve  as  the  materials  for  the 
Respiratory  process,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  Animal  heat.  The  demand 
for  these  several  articles  in  the  system  will  depend,  in  regard  to  the  former, 
upon  the  amount  of  Tissue  which  has  been  disintegrated  and  needs  repair; 
and  with  respect  to  the  ktter,  upon  the  amount  of  l^at  which  it  is  necessarv 
to  generate,  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  its  regular  standara. 
Hence  a  highly-azotized  diet  is  most  required  when  the  greatest  amount  of 
muscular  exertion  is  being  used ;  whilst  a  diet  in  which  non-azodzed  sub- 
stances are  predominant  wiU  serve  to  sustain  the  Animal  Heat  in  a  cold  atmo- 
sphere. The  adjustment  of  the  diet  to  the  wants  of  the  system  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  preservation  of  health.  If  too  great  an  amount 
of  azotized  food  be  ingested,  and  the  superfluity  be  thrown  upon  the  Kidneys 
to  eliminate  (§  679),  disorder  of  the  Urinary  Secretion  is  almost  certain,  sooner 
or  later,  to  manifest  itself.  The  quantihr  of  Lithic  Acid,  in  particular,  under^ 
goes  considerable  increase;  and,  by  the  removal  of  its  bases  tfajough  the 
increased  production  of  other  acids,  it  is  very  likely  to  pass  out  in  an  insoluUe 
state,  giving  rise  to  Gravelly  deposits.  Or  it  may^  accumukte  in  the  Blood, 
and  there  combine  with  Soda;  rorming  a  sah,  which  is  deposited  in  various 
parts  (especially  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  the  smaller  joints),  forming  concre- 
tions, which  are  commonly  kiu)wn  under  the  name  of  *^  chalk-stones.  These 
deposits  usually  take  place,  however,  after  severe  attacks  of  a  peculiar  Inflam- 
mation known  as  Gout :  and  this  inflammation  seems  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  Lithate  of  Soda  in  the  Bkx)d.^— Over  this  disease,  a  careful 
regulation  of  the  diet  exercises  a  powerful  contioL  A  patient  affected  with 
the  Lithic  Acid  diathesis  may  palliate,  if  not  altogether  cure,  his  disorder,  by 
rigorously  abstaining  from  the  use  of  any  superfluous  amount  of  azotized  com- 
pounds as  food ;  and  by  subsisting  as  much  as  possible  upon  those  belonging 
to  the  Farinaceous  group.  It  is  by  no  means  every  case,  however,  that  is 
capable  of  alleviation  by  treatment  of  this  sort;  in  fact,  it  can  seldom  be  rigo- 
rously enforced,  except  in  early  life,  or  at  any  rate  when  the  constitution  is 
unbroken  by  disease  or  intemperance.  Not  unfrequently  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  persistence  in  a  diet  of  this  kind  occasions  so  much  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question. — On  the  other  hand,  in  the  *<  stru- 
mous diathesis,"  there  would  seem  to  be  a  low  condition  of  those  vital  powers, 
which  are  concerned  in  the  conversion  of  the  Albuminous  materials  prepared 
by  the  Digestive  process,  into  the  Fibrinous  matter  which  is  ready  for  assimi- 
lation;* so  that,  by  a  perversion  of  the  ordinary  nutrient  actions.  Albuminous 

*  Some  very  interesting  observations  have  been  recently  made  on  the  state  of  the 
Blood  soon  after  a  meal,  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  These  are  confirmatory  of  the  belief  gene- 
rally entertained,— that  the  milky  appearance  sometimes  presented  by  the  Serum  (§  580) 
is  due  to  the  admixture  of  Chyle.  He  found  that,  when  a  full  meal  was  taken  aAer  a 
long  fas^,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  drawn  preyiously  to  the  meal  and  at  inter- 
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Tubercle  is  deppsited  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  instead  of  these  tissues 
being  themselves  regenerated  by  Organizable  Fibrin ;  and  the  same  may  take 
place  in  a  more  rapid  manner,  in  consequence  of  that  disturbance  of  the 
nutrient  processes  which  is  known  in  healthy  constitutions  as  Inflammation 
(§  606).  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  treatment  of  the  Strumous  Diathesis 
should  be  directed  towards  the  invigoration  of  the  general  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem; and  although,  when  disease  of  the  Chest  has  once  estabUshed  itself,  a 
warm  moist  atmosphere  may  be  necessary  as  a  preventive  of  inflammatory 
a&ctions,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  such  a  plan  is  applicable  to 
those  in  whom  there  is  merely  a  strumous  predisposition ;  for  this  should  be 
combatted  by  such  means  as  are  calculated  rather  to  brace  than  to  relax  the 
system,— especially  out-door  exercise,  a  nutritious  diet,  in  which  easily-digested 
protein-compounds  should  predominate,  and  an  airy  and  well-ventilated  b^bita- 
tion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuberculous  Cachexia  is  encoura^d, 
and  even  developed,  by  injudicious  management  during  the  early  ages  of  life, 
in  many  cases  where  it  might  have  been  avoided.* 

715.  Equally  important  is  the  regulation  of  the  diet  in  regard  to  its  non- 
azotized  constituents.  If  these  are  in  excess,  the  elimination  of  them  from  the 
Blood  falls  especially  upon  the  Liver  (§  664) ;  and  a  continued  excess  gives 
rise  to  disorders  in  its  function,  which  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  Farina- 
ceous or  Oleaginous  matter  ingested  would  prevent  or  cure.  This  is  especially 
liable  to  happen  to  Europeans  proceeding  to  warm  climates,  who  are  not 
warned  by  their  decrease  of  appetite  that  there  is  no  longer  a  necessity  for  the 
same  supply ;  but  force  themselves  to  eat  much  more  than  they  have  any  real 
occasion  for. — ^There  is  a  very  remarkable,  condition  of  the  system,  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  Siu^ar  within  the 
vessels;  either  through  the  absence  of  power  to  convert  that  which  has  been 
taken  in ;  or  through  the  actual  production  of  that  compound,  as  a  result  of 
the  waste  of  the  system.  From  Dr.  Buchanan's  recent  experiments!  it  ap- 
pears that  Su^ar  may  be  detected  in  the  Serum  of  healthy  blood,  drawn  soon 
after  a  meal;  but  that  it  soon  becomes  untraceable/— probably  in  consequence 
of  its  being  carried  oflf  hy  the  respiratory  process.  In  the  disease  termed 
Diabetefs,  or  the  '^saccharme  diathesis,"  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of 
Sugar  in  the  Blood ;  and  this  appears  to  be  constantly  present,  as  if,  from 
some  cause,  its  elimination  by  the  usual  channel  were  retarded.  The  Sugar 
makes  its  appearance,  also,  in  the  Urine ;  the  Kidneys  taking  on  the  unusual 
office  of  separating  this  compound,  that  it  may  not  accumulate  in  the  Blood. 
Some  late  researches  on  the  exclusive  employment  of  azotized  principles  as 
articles  of  diet,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Saccharine  diathesis,  have  given 
very  favourable  results.  The  plan  was  long  since  proposed  by  Dr.  Rollo ; 
and  when  the  diseased  condition  has  been  uncomplicated  by  other  maladies 
(as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case),  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  such  a  diet  has 
been  attended  with  success  in  numerous  instances.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  the.  application  of  the  system,  however,  has  arisen  from  the  longing 
which  the  patients  experience  for  Vegetable  food ;  since  this  tempts  them  to 
gratify  their  appetites,  to  the  complete  prejudice  of  the  remedial  S3rstem, — a 

tite,  and  the  qaantity  of  food  taken  is  inconsiderable,  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  dis- 
ease. Although  the  opaque  matter,  when  it  rises  to  the  surface,  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  cream,  yet  it  appears  that  it  may  contain  a  large  proportion  of  a  protein- 
compound  ;  the  relative  amounts  of  which,  and  of  oily  matter,  seem  to  depend  in  part 
upon  the  constituents  of  the  food  ingested.  It  is  probably  from  a  check  to  the  normal 
assimilating  processes,  by  which  these  substances  are  ordinarily  withdrawn  from  the 
Blood,  that  various  forms  of  diseased  action  originate. 

*  See  the  excellent  works  of  Sir  James  Clark,  in  which  the  importance  of  Hygienic 
treatment  is  strongly  insisted  on. 

t  Loc.  cii. 
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very  small  amount  of  fimnaeeoos  matter  beioff  sufficieBt  tp  eause  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Sugar,  after  it  had  seemed  to  oe  entirely  got  rid  of.  It  has 
been  recently  proposed  by  M.  Bouchardat  to  gratify  this  longing  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  allowing  the  use  of  l»ead  made  of  wkeaten  flour,  from  which 
nearly  all  the  Fecuk  has  been  tepamted/— the  Ohiten  only  being  left,  with 
such  a  small  amount  of  Fecula  as  may  serve  to  make  it  rise  in  fenaentatioB ; 
so  that  it  is  as  free  from  unazotized  constituents  as  the  average  of  animal 
substances.    This  plan  is  stated  to  have  been  very  successfully  pvactised.* 

716.  From  what  has  been  stated  in  Chap.  ix.  respecting  the  natu»  of  the 
Function  of  Circulation,  it  is  evident  that  primary  disordeia  of  that  functioa 
are  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  they  are  ordinarily  supposed  to  be ;  and  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  morbid  phenomena  is  seldom  to  be.  found  in  them^  By 
the  action  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels,  the  nutrient  fluid,  which  has  been 
prepared  from  the  alimentary  materials  submitted  to  the  digestive  apparatus^ 
is  conveyed  to  the  tissues  which  it  is  to  nourish;  but  the  true  piooess  of 
Nutrition  is  independent  of  this,  and  may  take  place  after  the  modon  of  the 
fluid  has  ceased,  just  as  it  commences  before  any  movement  shows  itself.  For 
the  tissue  which  exists  in  the  Embryo,  during  the  early  period  <£  its  devel<^ 
ment,  and  also  in  any  newly-forming  part,  is  destitute  of  vesMli^  consasting 
only  of  cells;  and  these  ffrow  and  reproduce  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
nutritive  materials  supplied  to  them  from  without,  just  as  does  the  whole  mass 
(d  a  Cellular  Plant.  Moreover  it  has  been  shown  (§  611),  that  the  aetivity  of 
the  nutrient  processes  has  much  to  do  with  the  movement  of  the  fluid  throuflrh 
the  smaller  vesseJs,  and  is  a  cause  rather  than  a  consequence  of  it.  If  oe 
action  of  the  Heart  cease,  the  whole  circulation  must  obviously  come  to  a 
stand  ere  long;  but  in  many  animals  the  Capillary  movement  may  continue 
for  some  time  after  the  general  circulation  has  been  checked ;  and  so  long  as 
blood  is  supplied  to  the  parts,  so  long  may  their  nutrition  ooBtinue,  provided 
other  circumstances  be  favourable.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Circulation  is  usually  the  immediate  cause  of  Death;  and  that, 
when  the  su^ension  is  permanent,  the  loss  of  the  vitality  of  the  system,  con- 
sidered both  as  a  whole,  and  as  made  up  of  distinct  parts,  is  a.  necessary 
conse(|uence.  But  still,  we  find  that  the  cause  of  this  cessation  seldofn  origi- 
nates m  the  Circulating  apparatus  itself.  Putting  aside  those  forms  of  Death 
in  which  ail  the  vital  actions  appear  to  be  suspended  at  once  (as  in  Necrsmia^ 
§  5912,  and  in  Cooling  of  the  body,  §  790^)  we  find  the  two  chief  modes  to  be 
Syncope  and  Asphyxui.  In  the  former,  the  CiiciUation  comes  to  a  stand, 
simply  through  want  of  power  in  the  propelling  organs  to  move  the  Uood ; 
this  want  of  power  may  result  ftoai  a  variety  of  causes.  Lonff-continued 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  or  depravation  of  the  quality  of  the  blood  may  have 
induced  insuflicient  nutrition  of^  the  Heart ;  and  its  muscular  power  may  thus 
be  gradually  lost.  This  is  a  very  common  mode  of  Deadi,  as  a  sequence  of 
eadmustiBg  disease ;  more  commonly,  however,  the  cessation  of  the  Heart's 
action  is  sudden,  and  results  fr<Hn  some  impression  propagated  to  it  through 
the  Nervous  system;  thus  mental  emotion,  sudden  la»  of  blood,  concussion  of 
the  nervous  centres,  injuries  extensively  involving  the  nervous  ramifications, 
&c.,  seem  to  have  an  immediately  depressing  e&ct  on  the  Heart's  action; 
and  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  Circulation  is  checked  not  merely  at  the 
centre  but  also  at  the  periphery^— the  vitality  of  the  system  at  large,  and  of 
the  Blood,  bein«:  equally  affected  with  that  of  the  heart  l^^  5ia,  583).     The 
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action  can  occur;  and  a  disturbed  state  of  the  Circulation  is  theref(Me  to  be 
generally  lodced  upon  rather  as  a  result  than  as  a  cause  of  diseased  action. 
An  eztreaae  case  of  such  a  disturbance,  which,  when  sufficiently  prdonged, 
is  attended  with  fatal  results,  is  to  be  found  in  Asphyxia;  in  which  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  the  action  of  the  Lunps  induces  a  stafipmtion  of  the  Blood  in  their 
ei^pillaries ;  and  as,  in  warm-buxxied  animals,  the  whole  current  of  Blood  has 
to  pass  through  the  Lungs,  befove  proceeding  again  to  the  system,  a  total  sus- 
pension of  the  Circulation  necessarily  results  from  this  interruption  (§§  508  and 
646-8),  Now  if  we  take  this  (which  it  appears  reasonable  to  do)  as  a  type  of 
a  great  number  of  morbid  conditions  of  different  organs,  we  are  led  to  see  why 
a  serious  disturbance  of  the  movement  in  any  one  part  should  afkct  the  entire 
circulating  apparatus,  and  should  thus  influence  ite  flow  through  ahnost  every 
other  organ.  There  are  no  other  organs,  however,  in  which  a  stagnation  can 
be  so  serious  as  in  the  Lungs ;  since  there  are  none  through  which  the  whde 
current  flows.  The  Liver  ranks  next  in  importance,  since  til  the  venous  blood 
collected  from  the  Chylopoietic  viscera  passes  through  it;  and  every  practical 
man  is  aware  how  ^equently  derangement  of  the  circulation  through  the 
Liver,  ori^nating  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  gland  itself,  is  a  cause  of  serious 
disorders  m  the  abdominal  viscenu^— -Minor  irregularities  in  the  Circulatioa^ 
in  various  parts,  not  unfrequently  become  causes  of  serious  inconvenience.--* 
Thus,  few  conditions  are  more  common,  especially  amongst  persons  of  activo 
minds  but  inert  habits,  than  undue  determination  of  blo<xl  to  the  Head,  con- 
joined with  torpor  of  the  circulation  through  the  Skin,  especially  that  of  the 
extremities,  which  are  ordinarily  cold.  The  obvious  indication  here  is  to 
endeavour  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  Circulation,  and  excitement  of  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  Skin,  by  frictions,  moderately  stimulating  applications, 
exercise,  Acy  will  commonly  prove  of  great  utiUty. 

717.  There  are  many  disorders  commonly  regarded  as  a&ctions  of  the 
Circulation,  which  evidently  consist  in  reaUty  of  a  morbid  alteration  in  the 
Nutritive  processes :  among  these  there  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  we  are  to  rank 
local  Determinations  and  Congestions,  which  result  from  an  exalted  or  dimi'- 
nished  activity  of  the  formative  actions ;  and  Inflammation,  in  which  these 
actions  are  perverted.  Much  has  been  said  and  written,  to  very  little  purpose, 
respecting  the  essential  nature  of  this  process ;  it  has  been  attributed  by  some 
to  disordered  action  of  the  vessels,  and  by  others  to  an  injurious  impression  on 
the  nerves/-^he  fact,  that  Inflammation  may  occur  in  tissues  which  contain 
neither  vessels  nor  nerves  having  been  entirely  overlooked.  The  only  view  of 
the  character  of  Inflammation  that  seems  likely  to  account  for  its  phenomena, 
is  that  which  regards  it  as  essentially  consistinpr  in  a  disturbance  of  the  due 
relation  between  the  Uving  Tissue,  and  the  nutrient  materials  contained  in  the 
Blood  (§§  606-8).  That  there  must  be  a  certain  relation  or  adaptiveness,  be- 
tween the  substance  of  the  Tissues,  and  the  materials  at  whose  expense  they 
are  formed,  appears  sufficiently  evident.  In  the  Inflammatory  diathesis  there 
is  an  increased  tendency  in  the  Blood  to  the  generation  of  Fibrin ;  and  this, 
by  disturbing  the  due  relation  between  the  nutritive  fluid  and  the  sdid  tissues, 
may  become  a  cause  of  local  disease^—* the  moi^d  action  which  results  from 
this  condition  of  the  Blood,  being  determined  to  a  particular  part  by  some 
extraneous  causes.  In  this  morbid  action,  Fibrinous  matter  is  efllised,  either 
into  the  substance  of  the  tissue  affected,  or  upon  its  sur&ce ;  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  organization,  but  in  both  cases  its  degree  may  vary,r-^4i  perfectly 
formed  tissue  being  produced,  or  a  degeneration  tiucing  place  into  Pus-globules, 
according  to  circumstances  (§  609).  Inflammation  may  result,  however,  fhmi 
causes  purely  local,  and  primarily  afiecting  the  solid  Tissues;  here,  therefore, 
the  disturbance  of  the  normal  relation  is  on  the  other  side,  yet  the  production 
of  an  increased  amount  of  Fibrin  is  still  a  character  of  the  disease.    Whether 
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the  blood  moves  faster  or  slower  in  an  Inflamed  part, — ^whether  the  CapiUaries 
are  contracted  or  dilated, — are  questions,  therefore,  of  little  moment,  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  affect  tne  actions  of  Nutrition  and  Secretion,  to  which 
the  fluid,  in  its  passage  through  the  parts  in  question,  ou^ht  to  be  subservient. 
The  same  may  be  remarked  of  those  productions  whicn  have  been  termed 
Heterologous  transformations  of  tissue  ;  but  which  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  new  growths,  that  have  appropriated  the  nutriment  designed  for  the  support 
of  the  proper  tissues,  and  have  therefore  become  developed  at  the  expense  of 
these.     It  is  quite  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  growth  of  Scirrhus, 
Carcinoma,  &c.,  by  any  peculiar  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  as  it  would 
be  to  attribute  the  secretion  of  fatty  matter  by  the  cells  of  one  tissue,  or  of 
phosphate  of  Ume  by  those  of  another,  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of  their  ves- 
sels.   The  progress  of  research  obviously  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  every 
part  of  the  living  body  there  is  an  inherent  and  independent  vitality,  which 
enables  it  to  ctow  and  maintain  its  normal  structure  and  constitution,  so  long  as 
it  is  supplied  with  the  requisite  materials ;  and  that  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  tissue  can  be  referred  to  nothing  else  than  to  alterations  in  its  properties, 
resulting  from  external  agencies,  or  to  alterations  in  the  materials  supplied  for 
its  renewal.     Of  these  two  morbific  causes,  the  latter  is  imdoubtedly  the  most 
frequent ;  and  the  tendency  which  is  now  gaining  ground,  to  seek  in  the  Blood 
for  indications  of  pathological  changes,  when  there  is  no  obvious  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  system,  will  probably  lead  to  a  greatly  increased  knowledge 
of  the  real  nature  of  diseasect  states ;  in  spite  of  the  opposition  which  any 
return  to  the  Humoral  Pathology  is  sure  to  excite  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
regard  it  as  an  exploded  and  pernicious  system. 

717.  The  Sympathy  between  different  parts  of  the  system,  which  especially 
manifests  itseU  in  the  tendency  to  simultaneous  affection  with  the  same  Dis- 
ease, affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  principle.  Of  those  Sympathetic 
actions,  which  result  from  the  Nervous  connections  of  the  various  ors^ans,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak ;  since  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  mose  per- 
versions of  the  Nutritive  processes  which  give  rise  to  Inflammatory  and  other 
diseases.  Where  a  certain  tissue  throughout  the  body  is  similarly  aflTected, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  presume  that  the  morbific  cause  is  conveyed  to  it  in 
the  Blood ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  Mucous  membranes, 
which  all  manifest  a  tendency  to  Inflammation,  when  Arsenic  has  been  received 
into  the  system :  and  certain  forms  of  the  disease  commonly  termed  Influenza, 
are  marked  by  a  similar  disposition.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  In- 
flammation of  the  Fibrous  membranes.  Areolar  tissue.  Serous  membranes,  and 
other  structures.  It  has  been  considered  a  sufficient  account  of  these  consen- 
taneous affections,  to  say  that  they  result  from  Sympathy, — a  mere  verbal 
quibble,  which  explains  nothing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  re^d  the  disease 
as  a  perversion  of^  the  ordinary  processes  of  Nutrition,  Secretion,  &c.,  and  as 
dependent  upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  Blood  (such  as  is  induced  by 
the  introduction  of  a  poison  into  itj,  the  rationale  of  the  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance becomes  apparent  ;^— since  all  the  tissues  of  the  same  kind  wiU  of  neces- 
sity be  similarly  affected,  although  some  local  cause  may  occasion  one  to  suffer 
more  severely  than  another.  In  the  ingenious  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Budd  already 
referred  to  (§  590),  the  perfect  correspondence  which  not  unfirequently  mani- 
fests itself  between  the  diseased  actions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  is  adduced 
in  support  of  the  same  view,  to  which  it  is  made  to  aflford  very  striking  con- 
firmation. The  fact  that  this  kind  of  Sympathy  not  unfrequently  manifests 
itself  between  tissues  having  an  analogous  structure,  but  very  different  func- 
tion, is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  same  view ;  of  this  fact,  the  S3rmpathy 
of  which  every  practical  man  is  aware,  between  the  Skin  and  Mucous  mem- 
branes, is  a  very  good  example.  The  sympathy  of  the  different  tissues  forming 
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any  indiyidaal  organ,  by  which  disease  in  one  becotties  a  cause  of  disorder  in 
the  rest,  is,  however,  to  be  very  differently  explained.  We  have  examples 
of  this  in  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  Mucoos  membremes^  which  usually 
extend  themselves  to  the  remaining  constituents  of  the  organs  of  which  they 
form  a  part ;  and  in  those  of  the  Serous  membranes,  which  almost  ahrays 
follow  inflammation  of  the  organs  they  invest.  Here  the  local  disturbance  of 
one  part  appears  sufficient  to  account  for  the  extension  of  it  to  aiMKher  ths^  id 
closely  connected  with  it  by  vessels  and  nerves ;  this  has  been  termed  the 
Sympathy  of  Contiguity.  The  Fibrous  membranes  are  less  liable  to  be  affected 
in  this  manner  than  are  most  other  tissues ;  and  the  reason  appears  simply 
this, — that  there  is  usually  less  vascular  connection  between  them  and  the 
adjacent  parts  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  Serous  membranes.  Hence  the 
Fibrous  membranes  frequently  act  as  insulators,  preventing  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease to  adjacent  parts. 

718.  The  general  characters  of  the  processes  of  Nutrition  and  Secr^on  are 
so  nearly  allied,  that  what  has  been  stated  of  the  Pathological  states  of  the 
former,  is  nearly  as  applicable  to  those  of  the  latter.  Although  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  disordered  Secretion  may  result  from  a  purely  local  cause,  acting  on  the 
solid  tissue  of  the  part  afllected,  yet  there  is  also  increasing  reason  to  believe,  that 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  abnormal  character  of  the  product  is  in  reality 
a  result  of  the  abnormal  state  of  the  Blood  from  which  it  is  separated ;  and 
that  the  organ  itself  is  still  performing  a  healthy  function,  in  separating  from 
the  blood  that  which  would  be  injurious  to  it.  This  leads  us  to  refer  such 
disorders  to  causes  much  more  remote  than  those  which  were  formerhr  sup- 
posed to  operate ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  nearer  the  true  ones.  Such  a 
view  has  been  prosecuted  oy  Dr.  Prout  in  regard  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  Urine,  with  ^eat  success ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  also 
applicable  to  the  Bihary  secretion,  on  the  true  chemical  nature  of  which  there  is 
scarcely  yet  an  agreement  among  Chemists,  and  whose  pathological  conditions, 
therefore,  are,  and  must  long  remain,  comparatively  obscure.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  Assimilation  of  Wutritive  matter  be  in  any  respect  vnroncfly  per- 
formed, the  products  of  the  Decomposition  of  the  Tissues  (in  which  these 
secretions  probably  originate,  §  648)  must  also  be  different;  and  our  remedial 
measures  must  oflen  be  directed,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  the  Secreting  organ, 
as  towards  the  previous  operations.^*-These  hints,  which  may  to  some  appear 
of  too  abstract  a  character  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  are  introduced  here  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  the  intelligent  Student  in  the  path  that  will  conduct 
him  to  fields  of  inquiry  scarcely  yet  trodden,  and  fertile  in  the  most  valuable 
results.  In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinion  upon  many  of  the.  highest 
questions  in  Pathology,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  lay  down,  in  a  dog- 
matic form,  what  is;  but  much  may  be  done,  by  purifying  the  science  of  what 
is  not ;  and  here  a  sound  Physiology  afibrds  most  valuable  assistance.* 

II.  Animal  Heat. 

719.  All  the  vital  actions  that  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  pages 
require  a  certain  amount  of  Heat,  as  a  condition  of  their  performance ;  and  in 
the  more  elevated  tribes  of  animals,  in  which  (for  the  very  purposes  of  their 
creation)  a  high  degree  of  constancy  and  regulanty  is  required  in  these  actions, 
there  is  a  provision  within  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  their  tempera- 
ture at  a  certain  standard.  We  shall  inquire  in  the  first  place  into  the  amount 
of  Heat  thus  generated  by  Man;  and  then  into  the  sources  of  its  production. 

*  The  Author  woald  particularly  refer  to  Dr.  Williams's  Principles  of  Medicine,  as 
giving  the  best  general  view  of  this  subject  that  has  yet  been  published,— in  this  country 
at  least. 
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720.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Human  body  under 
different  circumstances,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  J.  Davy.^— 
Much  additional  information  may  be  expected,  however,  ftam  inquiries  which 
are  at  present  in  progress.  Dr.  Davy's  observations*  have  included  114  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes,  of  difierent  ages,  and  among  various  races,  in  difllerent 
latitudes,  and  under  various  temperatures ;  the  external  temperature,  however, 
waa  in  no  instance  very  low,  and  the  variations  were  by  no  means  extreme. 
The  mean  of  the  ages  of  all  the  individuals  was  27  years.  The  following-  is 
a  general  statement  of  the  results,  the  temperature  of  the  body  being  ascer- 
tained by  a  thermometer  placed  under  the  tongue. 
Temperature  of  the  air        60°      Average  temperature  of  the  body    98-28*' 

99  99  98*15 

99  99  98*8o 

99-21» 
9tH67° 

„  „  99*5f 

Mean  of  all  the  experiments  74°      Mean  of  all  the  experiments  lOO* 

Highest  temperature  of  air  82°       Highest  temperature  of  body  102** 

Lowest  temperature  of  air   60°      Lowest  temperature  of  body  96"5" 

From  this  we  see  that  the  variations  noted  by  Dr.  Davy,  which  were  evidently 
in  part  the  consequence  of  variations  in  external  temperature,  but  which  were 
also  partly  attributable  to  individual  peculiarities,  amounted  to  65  degrees ;  the 
lower  extreme  would  probably  undergo  still  further  depression,  if  the  inquiries 
were  carried  on  in  very  cold  climates. — ^The  Temperature  of  the  body  may  be 
af^cted  by  internal  as  well  as  by  external  causes ;  thus  in  diseases  which  in- 
volve an  accelerated  pulse  and  an  augmented  respiration,  the  temperature  is 
generally  higher  than  usual,  even  though  a  large  portion  of  the  lung  may  be 
unfit  for  its  function.  This  is  often  remarkably  seen  in  the  last  stages  of 
Phthisis,  when  the  inspirations  are  extremely  rapid,  and  the  pulse  so  quick  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  leing  counted ;  the  skin,  in  such  cases,  often  becomes 
almost^painfully  hot.  On  the  other  hand,  in  diseases  of  the  contrary  charac- 
ter, sucn  as  Asthma  and  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  the  temperature  of  the  body  falls, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  20  degrees.  The  following  observations  have  been 
made  on  this  subject  by  M.  Donn6  ;t  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  however,  that 
fuller  data  could  be  collected  on  the  subject.  In  a  case  of  Puerperal  Fever, 
the  pulse  being  168,  and  the  respiration  48  per  minute,  the  temperature  was 
104°.  In  a  case  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart,  the  pulse  being  150,  and  the 
respirations  34,  the  temperature  was  103°.  In  a  case  of  Typhoid  Fever,  the 
puke  being  136,  and  the  respirations  50,  the  temperature  was  104°.  And  in 
a  case  of  Phthisis,  the  pulse  being  140,  and  the  respirations  62,  the  tempera- 
ture was  102°.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  Jaundice,  in  which  the  pulse 
was  but  52,  the  temperature  was  only  96'40° ;  but  the  same  temperature  was 
observed  in  a  case  of  Diabetes,  in  which  the  pulse  was  84.  The  limited  re- 
sults of  Mons.  D.'s  experiments,  whilst  they  clearly  indicate  that  a  general 
relation  exists  between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  also  show  that  this  relation  is  by  no  means  invariable,  but  that  it  is  liable 
to  be  affected  by  several  causes,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  as  yet  very  limited. 
Dr.  Dunglison  speaks  of  having  frequently  seen  the  thermometer  at  106°  in 
Scarlatina  and  Typhus ;  and  Dr.  Edwards  mentions  a  case  of  Tetanus,  in  which 
it  rose  to  1101  .J 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1814 ;  republished  in  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Researches, 
t  Archives  Generates,  Oct.,  1835  ;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Ke\s  vol.  ii.,  p.  348. 
t  [An  extensive  series  of  observations  has  been  made  by  M.  Roger§  on  the  temperatore 
of  children  in  health  and  various  diseases. 

§  Arch.  G^n.  de  Medecine,  Jaillet,  Aoat,  ftc,  1844. 
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721.  Although  there  appears  to  be,  for  all  species  of  animals,  a  distinct  limit 
to  the  yariations  of  bodily  temperature,  under  which  their  vital  operations  can 
be  carried  on,  this  limitation  does  not  prevent  animals  from  existing  in  the 
midst  of  great  diversities  of  external  conditions ;  since  they  have  witmn  them- 
selves the  power  of  compensating  for  these,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.— 
This  power  seems  to  exist  in  Man  to  a  higher  amount  than  in  most  other  ani- 
mals ;  since  he  can  not  only  support  but  enjoy  life  imder  extremes,  either  of 
which  would  be  fatal  to  many.  In  many  parts  of  the  tropical  zone,  the  ther- 
mometer rises  every  day  through  a  large  portion  of  the  year  to  110®;  and  in 
British  India  it  is  said  to  be  seen  occasionally  at  130®.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
degree  of  cold  frequently  sustained  by  Arctic  voyagers,  and  quite  endurable 
under  proper  precautions,  appears  much  more  astonishing ;  by  Capt.  Parry, 
the  thermometer  has  been  seen  as  low  as  — 65®,  or  87°  below  the  freezing 
point ;  by  Capt.  Franklin  at  — 68®,  or  90®  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  by 
Capt.  Back  at  — ^70°,  or  102®  below  the  freezing  point.  In  both  cases,  the 
effect  of  the  atmospheric  temperature  on  the  body  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  air  as  to  motion  or  rest ;  thus,  every  one  has  heard  of  the 
almost  unbearable  oppressiveness  of  the  sirocco  or  hot  wind  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
the  actual  temperature  of  which  is  not  higher  than  has  often  been  experienced 
without  any  great  discomfort,  when  the  air  is  cahn :  and  on  the  other  side,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  experience  of  many  Arctic  voyagers,  a  tempe- 
rature of  —50°  may  be  sustained,  when  the  air  is  perfectly  still,  with  less 
inconvenience  than  is  caused  by  air  in  motion  at  a  temperature  fifty  degrees 
higher.  This  is  quite  conformable  to  what  might  be  anticipated  on  physical 
principles. 

722.  Again,  the  degree  of  moisture  contained  in  a  heated  atmosphere. 

In  nine  examinations  of  infants  from  one  to  twenty  minutes  after  birth,  the  temperature, 
(observed  in  these  and  in  all  the  other  cases,  in  the  axilla),  was  from  99*95  to  96-45.  Im- 
mediately after  birth  the  temperature  was  at  the  highest ;  but  it  quickly  fell  to  near  the 
lowest  of  those  above  stated;  but,  by  the  next  day,  it  was  again  completely  or  nearly 
what  it  was  before.  The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  of  respiration  appeared  to  have  no 
certain  relation  to  the  temperature. 

In  thirty-three  infants  of  from  one  to  seven  days  old,  the  most  frequent  temperature  was 
98*f ;  the  average  was  98*76;  the  maximum  (in  one  case  only)  102*2;  the  minimum  (also 
observed  only  once)  96^*8.  AH  the  infants  were  healthy.  The  frequency  of  respiration 
had  no  evident  or  constant  relation  to  the  temperature.  A  few  of  the  infants  were  of  a 
weakly  habit;  their  average  was  97*7:  the  others  were  strong,  and  their  average  tempe* 
rature  was  99^*634.  The  age  of  the  infant  (in  this  short  period^  had  no  influence  on  its 
temperature ;  neither  had  its  sex,  nor  its  state  of  sleep  or  waking,  nor  the  period  after 
suckling. 

In  twenty-four  children,  chiefly  boys,  from  four  months  to  fourteen  years  old,  the  most 
frequent  temi>erafure  was  above  98°*6;  the  average  was  98°*978;  the  minimum  was 
98^*15 ;  the  maximum  99^*95.  The  average  temperature  of  those  six  years  old  or  under, 
was  98*'*798;  of  those  above  six  years  old,  99®-158.  The  average  number  of  pulsations 
in  the  minute  was  in  those  under  six  years  old  102;  in  those  above  that  age  77;  yet  the  tem- 
perature of  the  latter  was  higher  than  that  of  the  former,  or  of  younger  infants.  There 
was  no  evident  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  frequency  of  respiration ;  nor, 
in  a  few  examinations,  was  the  temperature  aflected  in  a  regular  way,  by  active  exercise 
for  a  short  time,  or  by  the  stage  of  digestion. 

As  already  said,  in  all  the  examinations  from  which  these  results  were  obtained,  the 
thermometer  was  held  in  the  axilla ;  comparative  examinations  proved  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  axilla,  (though  lower  than  that  of  internal  organs,)  was  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Of  the  other  parts  examined,  the  warmest  was 
the  abdomen,  then  in  succession,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  bands, 
the  feet;  of  which  last,  the  average  temperature,  in  lour  examinations,  was  only  87^*35. 
(These  results  correspond  sufficiently  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  John  Davy.) 

In  diseased  states,  (to  the  illustration  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  memoir  is  de- 
voted,) the  temperature  of  the  skin  in  children  may  descend  to  74^*3,  and  may  ascend  to 
108^*6.  Its  range  of  variation  is  therefore  much  greater  than  in  adults,  in  whom  M.  An- 
dral  found  it  to  vary  in  different  diseases  not  more  than  from  96^  to  107^*6.] 
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makes  a  great  di&ience  in  the  degiee  of  elevation  of  tenaqperatiiie,wkM^  my 
be  sustained  without  inconvenience.    Many  instances  are  on  lecofd,  €i  a  heat 
of  from  250®  to  280®  being  endured  in  diy  air  A»  a  consideniUe  leBs:tli  cf 
time,  even  \fy  persons  unaccustomed  to  a  paftieularly  k^h  tempentme ;  and 
persons  whose  occupations  are  such  as  to  lequire  it,  can  anatain  a  naock 
higher  degree  of  heat,  though  not  perhaps  for  any  kmg  period.    The  workmee 
of  the  late  Sir  F.  Chantrey  have  been  accustomed  to  eater  a  furnace  in  whick 
his  moulds  were  dried,  whilst  the  floor  was  red-hot,  and  a  theimometer  in  tbe 
air  stood  at  360® ;  and  Chabert,  the  *' Fire-ldng,"  was  in  the  habit  of  entenBg 
an  oven  whose  temperature  was  from  400®  to  600^.    It  is  ponible  that  tbeae 
feats  might  be  easily  matched  bv  many  workmen  who  are  habitually  e^>oeed 
to  high  temperatures ;  such  as  those  employed  in  Iron-£randries,  Glasa-hoiiaes, 
and  Gas-works.    In  all  these  instances,  the  dryness  of  the  air  facilifaleB  Uub 
r^idity  of  the  vapourizati(Hi  of  the  fluid,  of  which  the  heat  occasions  the  secre- 
tion by  the  cutaneous  glands ;  and  the  large  amount  of  caloric  which  becomes 
latent  in  the  process,  is  for  the  most  part  withdxawn  firom  the  body,  the  teaa- 
perature  of  which  is  thus  kept  down*    Exposure  to  a  very  elevated  tempeca- 
ture,  however,  if  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  does  produce  a 
certain  elevaticm  of  that  of  the  body ;  as  mi^ht  be  expected  from  tke  state- 
ments already  made  in  regard  to  the  variation  m  the  hoU  of  the  body  which 
changes  in  atmospheric  temperature  (§  720).    In  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Berger  end  Delaroche,  it  was  found  that,  afker  the  body  had  been  eiqposed  to  air 
of  120®  during  17  minutes,  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  rose  nearly  6 
degrees  above  the  ordinary  temperature ;  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  as 
the  body  was  immersed  in  a  close  box,  from  which  the  hc^ul  projected  {in 
(»der  to  avoid  the  direct  influence  of  the  heated  air  on  the  temperature  of  tne 
mouth),  the  air  had  probably  become  charged  with  the  vapour  exhaled  from 
the  surface,  and. had  therefore  s(Mnewhat  of  the  efiects  of  a  moist  atmosphere. 
At  any  rate,  the  temperature  of  the  body  does  not  appear  to  rise,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  a  degree  very  much  greater  than  this.    In  one  of  the  expe- 
riments of  I>rs.  Fordyce  and  Blagden,  the  temperature  of  a  Dog,  that  had 
been  shut  up  for  half  an  hour  in  a  chamber  of  which  the  temperature  was 
between  220®  and  236®,  was  found  to  have  risen  from  101®  to  about  1(J6*». 
MM.  Delaroche  and  Berger  tried  several  experiments  on  di&rent  species  of 
animals,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  highest  temperature  to  which  the  body  could 
be  raised  without  the  destruction  of  life,  by  enclosing  them  in  air  heated  from 
122®  to  201®,  until  it  died :  the  result  was  very  uniform,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  only  var3ring  in  the  diflerent  species  between 
11®  and  Id''  above  their  natural  standard :  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  an 
elevation  to  this  degree  must  be  fatal.    This  elevation  would  be  attained  com- 
paratively soon  in  a  moist  atmosphere ;  partly  because  of  the  creater  conducting 
power  of  the  medium ;  but  principaDy  on  account  of  the  check  which  is  put 
upon  the  vapourization  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  skin.    Even  here,  however, 
custom  and  acquired  constitution  have  a  very  striking  influence ;  for  whilst 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  unable  to  sustain,  during  more  than  10  or 
12  minutes,  immersion  in  a  vapour-bath  of  the  temperature  of  110®  gs  120®, 
the  Finnish  peasantry  remain  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  a  vapour-bath  the 
temperature  of  which  finally  rises  to  168®  or  167®. — Accurate  experiments 
are  yet  wanting,  to  determine  the  influence  of  humidity  on  the  effects  of  cold 
air.    From  experiments  on  young  Birds  incapable  of  maintaining  their  own 
temperature,  of  which  some  were  placed  in  cold  dry  air,  and  others  in  cold 
air  charged  with  moisture,  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Edwards  that  the  loss  of  heat 
was  in  both  instances  the  same ;  the  eflect  of  the  evaporationTrom  the  surface 
m  the  former  case,  being  counterbalanced  by  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
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cold  moistiire.  This  influence,  the  existence  of  which  is  a  matter  of  ordinary- 
experience,  is  probably  exerted  directly  upon  the  nervous  system. 

728.  HaTing  thus  considered  the  general  facts  which  indicate  the  faculty 
possessed  by  the  living  system,  in  the  higher  Animals,  of  keeping  up  its  tem- 
perature to  an  elevated  standard,  and  of  preventing  it  from  being  raised  much 
beyond  it  by  any  degree  of  external  heat,  we  have  next  to  inquire  to  what  this 
faculty  is  due.  We  shall  be  more  likely  to  arrive  at  accurate  restdts  in  such 
an  inquiry,  th#  more  comprehensive  our  survey  is  of  the  phenomena  to  which 
it  relates.*  The  most  recent  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  Plants  (those 
made  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet  with  the  thermo-muhiplier)  have  de- 
monstrated, that  in  those  parts  in  which  the  vital  processes  are  taking  place 
with  activity,  a  sensible  amount  of  caloric  is  being  constantly  evolved.  The 
amount  of  this  evc^ution  of  heat  is  ffenerally  very  low, — ^not  more,  in  fact,  than 
a  single  degree  (Fahr.^ ;  and  as  it  does  not  more  than  counterbalance  the  efiect 
of  the  evaporation,  which  is  continually  taking  place  from  the  surface,  there 
is  no  sensible  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  plant  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  air.  At  the  time  of  Flowering,  however,  a  much  greater  degree 
of  heat  is  generated  in  many  plants ;  especially  in  those  in  which  a  large 
number  of  flowers  are  crowded  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arum  tribe : 
thus  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  midst  of  twelve  spadixes  has  been  seen  to 
rise  to  121°,  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  only  66**.  During  the 
Germination  of  seeds,  again,  a  considerable  development  of  heat  takes  place ; 
this,  which  is  soon  carried  off  from  a  single  seed,  becomes  very  sensible  when 
a  large  niunber  are  heaped  together,  as  m  malting ;  the  thermometer  plunged 
into  a  heap  of  germinatin£f  barley  having  been  seen  to  rise  to  110°. 

724.  These  &cts  are  of  more  importance  than  might  appear  at  first  sight ; 
for  they  indicate  tmequivocally,  that  the  source  of  the  heat  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  Organic  functions  not  in  those  of  Animal  life.  The  evolution  of  Calo- 
ric has  been  attributed  by  many  physiologists  to  the  Nervous  S3r8tem ;  the 
influence  which  this  system  evidently  possesses  over  the  function,  being  mis- 
taken for  the  eflicient  cause  of  it.  As  has  been  remarked  on  several  former 
occasions,  however,— -the  fact  that  cany  chanjge  takes  place  in  Vegetables  to 
the  same  degree  (under  certain  conditions^  with  that  in  which  it  ever  presents 
itself  in  Animals,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  U  cannot  be  dependent  upon  nervous 
agency,  although  it  may  be  in/hieneed  by  it.  Moreover,  it  may  be  remarked, 
thai  the  production  of  Heat  is  an  operation  of  an  entirely  pkyeical  character, 
and  that  it  may  be  referred  to  phy^cal  causes ;  whilst  the  operations  in  which 
the  Nervous  system  is  concerned,  are  such  as  we  cannot  liken  in  any  degree 
to  physical  phenomena,  and  are  of  a  purely  vital  character.  In  our  inquiry 
into  the  sources  of  the  Heat  evolved  oy  living  beings,  we  are  limited,  there- 
fore, to  those  which  can  operate  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom;  and  on  examining 
into  the  phenomena  which  present  any  rektion  to  this,  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  an  absorption  of  Oxygen  from  the  air,  with  an  extricadon  of 
Carbonic  acid,  is  continually  taking  phce  (constituting  the  true  Respiratory 
process  of  Plants,  §  622) ;  and  that  these  chaziges  occur  with  excessive  activity, 
at  the  very  periods  at  which  the  evolution  of  Heat  is  most  remarkabie^— those, 
namely,  of  germination  and  flowering.  The  quantity  of  Oxygen  consumed 
by  flowers  is  enormous^ — ^those  of  the  Arum  Italicum  having  been  found  to 
convert  40  times  their  own  bulk  of  that  gas  into  Carbonic  acid,  between  the 
periods  of  their  first  appearance  and  their  final  decay;  and  of  this,  the  far 
larger  proportion  is  consumed  by  the  sexual  apparatus,  which  has  been  found 
to  consume  192  times  its  own  bulk  of  Oxygen  in  24  hours.  That  this  change 

*  This  sohject  is  more  fblly  treated  in  the  Aothoi's  Principles  of  (General  and  Com- 
parative Physiology,  §§  648 — 567. 
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18  a  condition  necessary  for  the  production  of  Heat,  is  fnlhr  proyed  by  the  &ct, 
that  no  caloric  is  evolved  when  the  flowers  are  excluded  from  the  contact  of 
Oxygen ;  whilst  the  substitution  of  pure  oxygen  for  atmospheric  air  occasions 
the  elevation  of  temperature  to  be  more  rapid  and  considerable  than  usuaL* 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  heat  liberated  by  seeds  in  the  act  of  Germina- 
tion :  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  given  oat 
during  this  process ;  and  the  evolution  of  Heat  may  be  easily  shown  to  be  as 
depei^ent  upon  this  change  as  in  the  instance  just  quoted.  Wis  the  opinion 
of  some  physiologists,  that  the  production  of  heat  under  these  circumstances 
is  dependent  upon  a  real  process  of  Combustion ;  the  carbon  of  the  Plant 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  thereby  giving  out  caloric,  as  it  does 
in  the  ordinary  burning  of  charcoal  Perhaps  this  account  is  rather  too 
simple.  It  is  well  known  that  most  chemical  changes,  especially  those  In 
which  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  fonn  of  the  agents  concerned,  are  attended 
with  a  change  of  temperature  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  of 
those  Molecular  alterations  which  have  been  shown  to  be  so  continually  oc- 
curring in  the  living  system,  some  may  be  connected  with  the  disengagement 
of  heat  peculiar  to  it.  For  the  continuance  of  these  alterations,  however,  the 
absorption  of  Oxygen  and  the  extrication  of  Carbonic  Acid  are  necessary  OMidi- 
tions ;  if  these  be  suspended,  therefore,  the  temperature  soon  fiedls. 

725.  When  the  phenomena  of  Calorification  in  Animals  are  carefully  ex- 
amined, they  are  found  to  harmonize  completely  with  this  view.  Throu^iout 
the  whole  kmgdcmi,  an  exact  conformity  may  be  perceived  between  the  amount 
of  Oxygen  consupied  and  of  Carbonic  acid  given  off,  and  the  degree  of  Heat 
liberated.  In  the  cdd-blooded  animals,  whose  temperature  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  the  respiration  is  feeble, 
being  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  medium  of  water.  In  the 
warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  however,  which  have  the  power  of  keeping  up  the 
heat  of  their  bodies  to  an  elevated  standard,  even  when  that  of  the  surround- 
ing air  is  far  beneath  it,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  very  large ;  and 
that  required  by  Birds  is  more,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  that  employed 
by  Mammalia ;  as  we  should  eapect  from  the  more  elevated  temperature  of 
the  former.  In  the  class  of  Insects  we  have  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  same  general  fact.  It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Newport,  that 
Insects,  during  their  larva  and  pupa  states,  and  even  in  their  perfect  condition 
when  at  rest,  are  to  be  regarded  as  truly  cold-blooded  animals ;  their  tempera- 
ture rising  and  faUing  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  being  at  no 
time  more  than  a  degree  or  two  above  it.  In  a  state  of  activity,  however,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  attains  a  considerable  elevation, — ^frequently  as  much 
as  10°  or  Ib^  above  that  of- the  air.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to 
their  larger  extent  of  sur&ce  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  small  animals  are 
cooled  much  more  rapidly  than  lai^e  ones ;  and  the  temperature  of  Insects 
would  probably  rise  much  higher,  if  it  were  not  for  the  loss  they  are  thus 
continually  experiencing,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  action  of  the 
wings.  In  one  of  Mr.  N.'s  experiments,  a  single  Humble-bee,  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement,  communicated  to  three' cubic  inches  of  air  as  much  as  4° 
of  heat  within  five  minutes;  its  own  temperature  being  raised  7**  in  the  same 
time.  When  several  individuals  in  a  state  of  excitement,  however,  are  clus- 
tered together,  so  that  the  loss  of  heat  is  prevented,  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture is  much  more  considerable ;  thus,  a  thermometer  introduced  among  seven 
♦'  Nursing-Bees"  stood  at  92i®,  whilst  the  external  air  was  only  70® ;  and  the 
temperature  of  a  hive  was  raised  by  disturbing  it,  during  winter,  from  484 •* 

*  Set  the  very  ioteresdng  ezperiroeDts  of  MM.  Vrolik  and  Yriesie,  in  the  Ann.  des  ScL 
Nau,  N.  8.  Botan.,  torn.  zi.  p.  651. 
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to  102®,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  only  34i®  at  the  time !  In  all  these 
instances,  the  amount  of  Oxygen  consumed  be&rs  an  exact  proportion  to  that 
of  the  Heat  evolved.  Even  m  higher  animals,  exercise  has  a  considerable 
e&ct  in  producing  an  elevation  of  temperature  ;  and,  that  this  is  not  merely 
due  to  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  is  shown  by  the  very  curious  fact, 
that  the  exercise  of  a  particular  muscle  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  heat 
liberated  from  it,  as  shown  by  needles  plunged  in  its  substance,  and  connected 
with  the  Thermo-Multiplier.*  It  may,  indeed,  be  stated  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, applicable  as  well  to  different  parts  of  the  same  being,  as  to  different 
individuals,  that  the  development  of  Heat  is  proportional  to  the  activity  of  the 
molecular  processes  which  constitute  the  functions  of  Nutrition,  Secretion, 
&c. ;  increasing  with  their  activity,  and  diminishing  with  their  torpor.  It  is 
very  easy  to  explain,  on  this  principle,  the  known  influence  of  the  Nervous 
system  on  the  calorific  function :  since,  although  the  molecular  changes  in  the 
organized  fabric  are  not  dependent  upon  the  agency  of  that  system,  they  are 
very  much  influenced  by  it ;  and  thus  we  can  readily  understand  how  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement  may  produce  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  a  depres- 
sion of  nervous  power  occasion  a  cooling  of  the  body.  The  experiments  of 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  Chossat  and  others,— in  which  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
nervous  centres  was  removed,  and  the  animal  cooled  notwithstanding  the 
maintenance  of  the  circulation, — ^by  no  means  prove  that  the  Nervous  system 
is  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of  heat ;  since  in  all  such  experiments 
there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  those  other  vital  powere  which  are  concerned  in  the 
function  of  calorification.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  W.  Philip  and  Dr. 
Hastings,  it  appears  that  an  animal  whose  nervous  centres  have  been  re- 
moved, cools  much  faster  when  left  to  itself  than  when  Artificial  Respiration 
is  practised ;  and  that,  if  the  cooling  have  made  much  progress  before  the 
artificial  respiration  is  caused  to  commence,  the  temperature  may  be  raised ; 
—and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  natural  Respi- 
ration is  replaced  by  movements  artificially  eflected. 

726.  That  the  maintenance  of  Animal  Heat  is  due  in  part  to  those  mole- 
cular changes,  to  which  the  extrication  of  Carbonic  acid  through  the  Skin  is 
subservient,  appears  from  the  following  experiments  recently  performed  by 
MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet.  The  hair  of  Rabbits  wbs  shaved  off,  and  a 
composition  of  glue,  suet  and  resin,  forming  a  coating  through  which  air 
could  not  passi  was  applied  over  the  whole  surface.  It  might  seem  natural 
to  suppose  that,  by  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  sweat,  the  temperature 
of  the  tissues  would  be  verv  sensibly  increased ;  and  that,  by  this  increase  of 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  body,  a  high  state  of  fever  would  be  engendered, 
with  the  symptoms  of  which  the  animed  would  at  last  die.  But  the  contrary 
occurred.  In  the  first  Rabbit,  which  had  a  temperature  of  100°  before  being 
shaved  and  plastered,  it  had  fallen  to  89i®  by  the  time  the  material  spread 
over  him  was  dry.  An  hour  after,  the  thermometer,  placed  in  the  same  parts, 
(the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  chest)  had  descended  to  76°.  In  another  Rab- 
bit, prepared  with  more  care,  by  the  time  that  the  plaster  was  dry,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  was  not  more  than  5i°  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  which  was  at  that  tioie  62^°;  and  an  hour  after  this  the  animd 
died.  These  experiments  place  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  the  import- 
ance of  the  Cutaneous  surface  as  a  respiratory  organ,  even  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals :  and  they  enable  us  to  understand  how,  when  the  secreting  power  of 
the  Lungs  is  nearly  destroyed  by  disease,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  kept  up  to 
its  natural  standard  by  the  action  of  the  Skin.     A  valuable  therapeutic  indi- 

•  See  the  experiments  of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat,  N.  S. 
Zool.,  lorn.  vi. 
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cation,  also,  is  derivaHe  from  the  knowledge  which  we  thus  gain,  of  the  loir 
portance  of  the  Cutaneous  Respiration ;  for  it  leads  us  to  perceire  the  desinir' 
bleness  of  keeping  the  skin  moist,  in  those  febrile  diseases  in  which  there  are 
great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  sur&ce,  since  secretion  cannot  pn^rly  take 
place  through  a  dry  membrane.  Of  the  relief  afforded  by  cokl  or  tepid  sponge 
ing  in  such  cases,  experience  has  given  ample  evidence. 

727.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  prevalent  opinion  amongst  Physiologists  of 
the  Chemical  school,  that  the  prtxsess  of  Cafenfication  is  one  of  ordinary  Com^ 
bustion ;  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  union  of  Carbon  and  Hydroffen, 
—either  directly  furnished  by  the  non-azotized  constituents  of  the  food,  or 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues  (§  433^,-^with  the  Oxygen 
obtained  from  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  on  several 
munds,  whether  this  is  a  sufficient  account  of  it.  From  the  experiments  of 
Dulong  and  Despretz  (between  which  there  is  a  close  agreement),  it  appears 
that  more  Heat  is  given  off  from  the  bodies  of  warm-blooded  animals  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  union  of  the  amount  of  Carbon  9fid  Hydrogen, 
contained  in  the  Carbonic  acid  and  Watery  vapour  exhaled  by  them  during  a 
given  time,  with  their  equivalents  of  Oxygen.  According  to  Dulong,  tne 
combustion  of  the  Carbon  alone  would  not  account  for  more  than  half  of  the 
caloric  liberated  by  Carnivorous  animals,  or  for  more  than  seven^tenths  of  thai 
set  free  by  Herbivorous  species ;  and,  even  when  the  Hydros^n  was  also 
taken  into  account,  the  amount  of  heat  accounted  for  wad  only  mnn  d4ths  to 
4-6ths  of  that  which  is  developed  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  results 
obtained  by  Despretz  were  very  similar ;  for  he  found  that  the  Heat  thai 
would  be  generated  by  the  union  with  Oxygen  of  a  given  amount  of  Carboo 
and  Hydiogen,  was  only  from  3-4ths  to  ^lOths  of  that  which  would  be  set 
free  by  an  animal,  in  the  time  necessary  to  exhale  from  the  skin  and  lungs  a 
corresponding  amount  of  Carbonic  acid  and  of  Watery  vapour.  Although  the 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Ldebtg  to  invalidate  these  results,  yet  there  are 
other  reasons  that  tend  to  the  same  conclusions.  Thus  we  ^ve  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  Watery  vapour  which  passes  off  from  the  Lungs,  is,  any 
more  than  that  transpired  from  the  skin,  a  product  of  the  Combustion  of  Hy-* 
drogen ;  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  simple  product  of  exhalation  from  the 
Blood,  recently  diluted  by  the  introduction  of  Chyle,  which  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  fluid.  Again,  there  are  many  other  uses  fat  the  Oxygen  ab* 
sorbed  from  the  air  (according  to  Liebig's  own  showing)  within  the  system  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  oxidation  of  the  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus,  which 
pass  off  in  the  form  of  acids  by  the  Urine ;  or  the  combination  of  Oxygen,  in 
various  proportions,  with  Protein,  in  its  metamorphosis  into  the  elements  of 
the  various  tissues.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Chemical  doctrine,  in  its 
present  form,  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  Animal  Caloriflca- 
tion ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  Molecu- 
lar changes  which  go  on  within  the  system,  will  aflbrd  a  solution  of  the  diffir 
culty.-— At  present,  then,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  production 
of  Animal  Heat  is  due  to  the  various  changes  in  Chemical  composition  that 
are  continually  taking  place  within  the  system ;  of  which  changes,  the  absorp^ 
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velopment  of  the  embryo  of  oviparous  animals  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  external  warmth  supplied  to  it ;  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  Birds, 
which,  at  the  time  they  issue  from  the  egg,  are  so  deficient  in  the  power  of 
generating  heat,  that  the  temperature  rapidly  falls,  when  they  are  removed 
from  the  nest  and  placed  in  a  cold  atmosphere.  It  was  shown  by  collateral 
experiments,  that  the  loss  of  heat  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
feathers,  nor  to  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of 
the  body ;  and  that  nothing  but  an  absolute  deficiency  in  the  power  of  gene- 
rating it  would  account  for  the  fall  of  temperature.  This  is  quite  conformable 
to  facts  well  ascertained  in  regard  to  Mammalia.  The  foBtus,  during  intra- 
uterine life,  has  little  power  of  Keeping  up  its  own  temperature  ;  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  much  dependent  on  external  warmth,  for  some  time  after  birth. 
The  degree  of  this  dependence,  however,  differs  greatly  in  the  various  species 
of  Mammalia,  as  among  Birds ;  being  less,  in  proportion  as  the  general  deve- 
lopment is  advanced.  Thus,  young  Guinea-pigs,  which  can  run  about  and 
pick  up  food  for  themselves  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  are  from  the  first 
independent  of  parental  warmth;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  of 
Doffs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  &c.,  which  are  bom  bUnd,  and  which  do  not,  for  a  fort- 
night or  more,  acquire  the  same  development  with  the  preceding,  rapidly  lose 
their  heat  when  withdrawn  from  contact  with  the  body  of  the  mother.  In  the 
Human  species  it  is  well  known,  that  external  warmth  is  necessary  for  the 
Infant ;  but  the  fact  is  too  often  neglected  (under  the  erroneous  idea  of  hard- 
ening the  constitution)  during  the  early  years  of  childhood.  It  is  to  be  care- 
fully remembered,  that  the  development  of  Man  is  slower  than  that  of  any 
other  animal ;  and  that  his  calorifying  power  is  closely  connected  with  his  gene- 
ral bodily  vigour.  In  the  case  of  cmldren  bom  very  prematurely,  the  greatest 
attention  must  be  ffiven  to  the  sustenance  of  the  heat  of  the  body  (§  756);  and 
though  the  infant  becomes  more  independent  of  it  as  development  advances,  it 
is  many  years  before  the  standard  can  be  maintained  without  assistance, 
throughout  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  external  temperature.  The  calorify- 
ing power,  which  is  fully  possessed  by  adults,  decreases  again  in  advanced 
age.  Old  people  complain  that  their  ♦'  blood  is  chiU;"  and  they  suffer  greatly 
from  exposure  to  cold,  the  temperature  of  their  whole  body  being  lowered  by- 
it. — These  facts  have  a  very  interesting  connection  with  the  results  of  statisti- 
cal inquiries,  as  to  the  average  number  of  deaths  at  different  seasons,  recorded 
by  M.  C^uetelet.* 
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0-93 

112 

1-21 

102 

0-93 

0-84 

June 

0-83 

0-94 

0-99 

102 

0-85 

0-75 

July 

0-78 

0-82 

0-88 

0-91 

0-77 

0-64 

August 

0-79 

0-73 

0-82 

0-96 

0-85 

0-66 

September     - 

0-86 

0-76 

0-81 

0-95 

0-89 

0-76 

October 

0-91 

0-78 

0-76 

0-93 

0-90 

0-74 

November     - 

0-93 

0-91 

0-80 

0-97 

1-00 

103 

December     - 

107 

101 

0-96 

0-97 

115 

1-29 

We  see  from  this  table  that,  during  the  first  month  of  infant  life,  the  external 
temperature  has  a  very  marked  influence ;  for  the  average  mortality  during 

•  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale,  torn,  i.,  p.  197. 
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each  of  the  three  summer  months  heing  80,  that  of  January  is  nearly  140,  and 
the  average  of  Fehruary  and  March  is  125.  This  is  confirmed  hy  the  result 
ohtained  by  MM.  Villerm^  and  Mihie-Edwards  in  their  researches  on  the  mor- 
tality of  the  children  conveyed  to  the  Foundhng  Hospitals  in  the  diflerent 
towns  in  France ;  for  they  not  only  ascertained  that  the  mortality  is  much  the 
greatest  during  the  first  three  months  in  the  year,  but  also  that  it  varies  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  relative  severity  of  the  winter. 
As  childhood  advances,  however,  the  winter  mortality  diminishes,  whilst  that 
of  the  spring  undergoes  an  inctease ;  this  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  preva* 
lence  of  certain  epidemics  at  the  btter  season;  for  the  same  condition  is 
observed,  in  a  still  mote  remarkable  degree,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12 
years, — the  time  when  children  are  most  severely  afl^cted  by  such  epidemics. 
As  the  constitution  requires  greater  vigour,  and  the  bodily  structure  attains  its 
full  development,  the  influence  of  the  season  upon  mortality  becomes  less  appa^^ 
rent ;  so  that,  at  the  age  of  from  25  to  30  years,  the  difference  between  the 
sununer  and  winter  mortality  is  very  shght.  This  difference  reappears,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  marked  degree,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  general  vigour,  and 
the  calorifying  power,  undergo  a  gradual  diminution.  Between  the  ages  of 
50  and  65  it  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  early  infancy ;  and  it  gradually  becomes 
more  striking,  until,  at  the  age  of  90  and  upwards,  the  deaths  in  January  are 
158  for  every  64  in  July  (a  proportion  of  2i  to  1) ;  and  the  average  of  the 
three  winter  months  is  145,  whilst  that  of  the  three  summer  months  is  only 
68,  or  less  than  one-half. 

729.  Not  only  does  the  same  individual  possess  different  degrees  of  calofi* 
fying  power,  at  different  periods  of  his  fife;  but  also  at  difl^r^  parts  of  the 
year.  Dr.  Edwards  found  that  Sparrows,  when  exposed  for  sane  time  to  a 
temperature  of  32®  during  the  summer,  rapidly  lost  heat,  the  refrigeration 
during  8  hours  being  from  6  to  21  degrees;  but  that,  when  they  were  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances  during  winter  (afler  having  been  accustomed  to  a 
warm  temperature),  the  refrigeration  was  much  less,  not  being  in  any  instance 
more  than  2*^  in  8  hours.  Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  fact 
experimentally  in  regard  to  Man,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  li^  shares  with 
the  other  Mammalia  in  this  variation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  general 
vigour  of  the  system  is  less  in  summer  than  in  winter;  in  hot  climates,  than 
in  moderately  cold;  Moreover,  we  continually  experienee  the  great  discern-* 
forts  of  a  cold  day  in  summer;  when,  our  system  not  being  prepaid  for  it, 
we  can  less  readily  maintain  our  temperature  at  its  normal  standard.  The 
practical  inference, — that  we  should  be  much  on  our  guard  against  exposure 
to  low  temperatures  during  summery— is  one  of  much  importance ;  and  its 
value  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  experience.  The  same  principle  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  those  who  have  been 
long  resident  in  warm  climates  feel  the  cold  Acutely ;  whilst  those  who  have 
been  iUured  to  cold  are  able  to  resist  it  much  better  than  those  who  are  exposed 
to  it  for  the  first  time.  The  former  have  a  continued  summer  constitution; 
and  their  system  not  being  called  upon  by  its  external  conditions  to  produce 
much  heat,  the  power  is  after  a  time  partially  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  live  in  cold  climates  have  a  perpetual  ivinter  constitution  (as  it  were) 
established ;  and  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  them  is  much  greater.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  this  must  be  the  case,  if  Man's  capabihty  of  hving  under 
the  greatest  varieties  of  climate  be  sufficiently  considered.  From  I^.  E.'s 
experiments  it  appears,  that  every  month  makes  an  evident  difference  in  the 
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their  Calorifying  power  upon  the  due  supply  of  material  for  the  Chemical 
changes  which  generate  Heat,p— has  lately  received  some  very  remarkable 
additions  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Chossat.*  He  found  that  Birds,  when 
totally  deprived  of  food  and  drink,  suffered  a  progressive,  though  slight,  daily 
diminution  of  temperature.  This  diminution  was  not  so  much  shown  by  a 
fall  of  their  maximum  heat,  as  by  an  increase  in  the  diurnal  variation,  which 
he  ascertained  to  occur  even  in  the  normal  state.  The  amount  of  this  varia* 
tion,  in  Birds  properly  supplied  with  food,  is  about  li°  Fahr.  daily;  the 
maximum  being  about  noon,  and  the  minimum  at  midnight.  In  the  irumid* 
ated  state,  however,  the  average  variation  was  about  6°,  gradually  increasing 
as  the  animal  became  weaker:  moreover,  the  gradual  rise  of  temperature, 
which  should  have  taken  place  between  midnight  and  noon,  was  retarded ; 
whilst  the  fell  subsequently  to  noon  commenced  much  earlier  than  in  the 
healthy  state :  so  that  the  average  of  the  whole  day  was  lowered  by  about  4i^ 
between  the  Jirst  and  the  penultimate  days  of  this  condition.  On  the  last  day^ 
the  production  of  Heat  diminished  very  rapidly,  and  the  thermometer  feU  from 
hour  to  hour,  until  death  supervened ;  the  whole  loss  on  tbat  day  being  about 
26°  Fahr.,  making  the  total  depression  about  394**.  This  depression  appears, 
from  the  considerations  to  be  presently  stated,  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
Death.— On  examining  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  different  organs  of 
the  body,  it  was  found  that  9S  per  cent,  of  the  Dot  had  disappeared^--^,  in 
fact,  which  could  be  removed ;  whilst  the  Nervous  Centres  scarcely  exhibited 
any  diminution  in  weight.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  tohole  body  averaged 
about  40  per  cent. ;  and  that  of  the  various  other  component  tissues  was  very 
'much  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  From  the  constant  coincidence 
between  the  entire  consumption  of  the  Fat,  and  the  depression  of  Tempjera- 
ture, — joined  to  the  feet  that  the  duration  of  life  under  the  inanitiating  process 
evidently  varied  (other  things  being  equal)  with  the  amount  of  Fat  previously 
accumulated  in  the  body,— the  inference  seems  irresistible,  that  the  Calorify* 
ing  power  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  materials  supplied  by  tma 
substance.  The  maintenance  of  the  normal  amount  of  matter  in  the  Nervous 
centres  is  a  very  remarkable  fact ;  and  seems  to  countenance  the  ide^  formerly 
suggested,  that  the  substances  peculiar  to  Nervous  tissue  may  be  formed  from 
Fatty  matter  rather  than  from  a  Protein-compound  (§  77).  Whenever,  there- 
fore, the  store  of  combustible  matter  in  the  system  was  exhausted <— whether 
by  the  Respiratory  process  alone,  or  by  this  in  conjunction  with  the  Conversion 
of  Adipose  matter  into  the  materials  for  the  Nervous  or  other  tissues^— the 
inanitiated  animals  died,  by  the  cooling  of  their  bodies  consequent  upon  the 
loss  of  Calorifying  power.  That  this  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  fact,  is 
shown  by  the  results  of  a  series  of  very  remarkable  experiments  performed  by 
M.  Chossat,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  correctness  of  tnis  view.  When  inani* 
tiated  animals,  whose  death  seemed  impending,  (in  several  instances  death 
actually  took  place,  whilst  the  preliminary  processes  of  weighing,  the  applica*- 
tion  of  the  thermometer,  &c.,  were  being  performed,)  were  subjected  to  artifi- 
cial heat,  they  were  almost  uniformly  restored  from  a  state  of  insensibility  and 
want  of  muscular  power  to  a  condition  of  comparative  activity;  their  tempera- 
ture rose,  their  muscular  power  returned,  they  flew  about  tne  room  and  took 
food  when  it  was  presented  tfi  them ;  and,  if  the  artificial  assistance  was  suffi- 
ciently prolonged,  and  they  were  not  again  subjected  to  the  starving  process, 
most  of  them  recovered.  If  they  were  left  to  themselves  too  early,  however, 
the  digestive  process  was  not  performed,  and  they  ultimately  died.  Up  to  the 
time  when  they  began  to  take  food,  their  weight  continued  to  diminish ;  the 

*  Recherches  Exp^rimeotales  sur  riaanition,  Paris,  llBia.   See,  also,  the  Brit  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.  for  April,  1544. 
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secretions  being  renewed,  under  the  influence  of  artificial  heat,  sometimes  to 
a  considerable  amount.  It  is  not  until  Digestion  has  actually  taken  place 
(which,  owing  to  the  weakened  functional  power,  is  commonly  many  hours 
subsequently  to  the  ingestion  of  the  food),  that  the  animal  rec^ns  its  power  of 
generating  heat ;  so  tluit,  if  the  external  source  of , heat  is  withdrawn,  the  body 
at  once  cook :  and  it  is  not  until  the  quantity  of  food  actually  digested  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  wants  of  the  body,  that  its  independent  power  of  Calorifica- 
tion returns.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  such  cases,  the  resources  of  the 
body  are  on  the  point  of  being  completely  exhausted,  when  the  attempt  at  re- 
animation  is  made ;  consequently  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  fall  back  upon ; 
and  the  leaving  it  to  itself  at  any  time  until  fresh  resources  have  been  pro- 
vided for  it,  is  consequently  as  certain  a  cause  of  death  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  first  instance.—- It  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
phenomena,  that  Inanitiation,  with  its  consequent  depression  of  temperature, 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  various  Diseases  of  Exhaustion ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  there  are  many  cases,  in  which  the  depressing  cause  is  of 
a  temporary  nature,  and  in  which  a  judicious  and  timely  apphcation  of  artifi- 
cial Heat  might  prolong  life  until  it  has  passed  off, — ^just  as  artificial  Respira- 
tion is  serviceable  in  cases  of  Narcotic  Poisoning  (§  74).  It  is  especially, 
perhaps,  in  those  forms  of  Febrile  disease,  in  which  no  decided  lesion  can  be 
discovered  after  death,  that  this  view  has  the  strongest  claim  to  reception ;  but 
many  other  cases  will  occur  to  the  intelligent  Practitioner.* 

731.  Havinff  thus  considered  the  means,  by  which  the  degree  of  Heat 
necessary  for  me  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Human  system  is  gene- 
rated, we  have  to  inquire  how  its  temperature  is  prevented  from  being  raised 
too  high;  in  other  words,  what  Frigorifying  means  there  are,  to  counter- 
balance the  influence  of  causes,  which  in  excess  would  otherwise  be  fatal,  by 
raising  the  heat  of  the  body  to  an  undue  degree.  How  is  it,  for  example,  that 
when  a  person  enters  a  room  whose  atmosphere  is  heated  to  one  or  two  hundred 
degrees  above  his  body,  the  latter  does  not  partake  of  the  elevation,  even  though 
exposed  to  the  heat  for  some  time  ?  Or,  since  the  inhabitants  of  a  climate 
where  the  thermometer  averages  100°  for  many  weeks  together,  are  continu- 
ally generating  additional  heat  in  their  own  bodies,  how  is  it  that  this  does  not 
accumulate,  and  raise  them  to  an  undue  elevation  ?  The  means  provided  by 
Nature  for  cooling  the  body  when  necessary,  are  of  the  simplest  possible  cha- 
racter. From  the  whole  of  its  soft  moist  surface,  simple  Evaporation  will  take 
place  at  all  times,  as  from  an  inorganic  body  in  the  same  circumstances ;  and 
the  amount  of  this  will  be  regulated  merely  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  to  warmth  and  dryness.  The  more  readily  watery  vapour  can  be  dissolved 
in  atmospheric  air,  the  more  will  be  lost  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  this 
manner.  In  cold  weather,  very  little  is  thus  carried  off,  even  though  the  air 
be  dry ;  and  a  warm  atmosphere,  abready  charged  with  dampness,  will  be 
nearly  as  ineffectual.  But  simple  evaporation  is  not  the  chief  means  by  which 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  regulated.  The  Skin,  as  already  mentioned 
(§  699),  contains  a  large  number  of  glandulse,  the  office  of  which  is  to  secrete 
an  aqueous  fluid ;  and  the  amount  of  this  Exhalation  appears  to  depend  solely 

*  The  beneficial  result  of  the  administration  of  Alcohol  in  sach  conditions,  and  the 
large  amoant  in  which  it  may  be  given  with  impunity*  may  probably  be  accounted  for 
on  this  principle.  That  it  is  a  specific  stimulus  to  the  Nervous  system,  cannot  be  doubted 
from  its  effects  on  the  healthy  body ;  but  that  it  serves  asa  fuet  to  keep  up  the  Caiorify- 
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or  chiefly  upon  the  temperatutt  of  the  surroimding  air.  Thtisl,  when  the 
external  heat  is  very  great,  a  considerahle  amount  of  fluid  is  transuded  ftom 
the  skin ;  and  this,  in  evaporating,  converts  into  latent  heat  a  large  quantity  of 
the  free  caloric,  which  would  otherwise  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body*  If 
the  atmosphere  he  hot  and  dry,  and  also  be  in  motion,  both  Exhalation  and 
Evaporation  go  on  with  great  rapidity.  If  it  be  cold,  both  are  checked^^the 
former  almost  entirely  so ;  but  if  it  be  dry,  jome  evaporation  still  continues. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  hot  atmosphere,  saturated  with  moisture.  Exhalation 
continues,  though  Evaporation  is  almost  entirely  checked ;  and  the  fluid  poured 
out  by  the  exhaJant  glands  accumulates  on  the  skin.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  secretion  continues,  even  when  the  body  is  immersed  in  water,  pro« 
vided  its  temperature  be  high.— -We  learn  from  these  facts  the  great  import-* 
ance  of  not  suddenly  checking  Exhalation,  by  exposure  of  the  surface  to  cold, 
when  the  secretion  is  beinff  actively  performed ;  since  a  great  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  will  be  likely  to  ensue,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  as  occurring  when  other  important  secretions  are  suddenly  sus-> 
pended. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

OF   REFRODtJCTION. 

I.  General  character  of  the  limction. 

732.  The  Function  of  Reproduction  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  so 
entirely  diflferent  in  character  from  the  ordinary  Nutritive  processes,  that  no 
analogy  can  be  drawn  between  them.  The  results  of  late  inquiries,  however, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  difference  between  them  is  extremely  smally—havinff, 
in  fact,  a  relation  rather  to  the  object  of  the  action,  than  to  the  mode  in  whicn 
it  is  performed.  In  the  ordinary  function  of  Nutrition,  there  is  a  continual 
regeneration  or  reproduction  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body ;  but  the 
new  parts  are  destined  still  to  constitute  the  same  whole.  On  the  other  hand^ 
in  Reproduction,  the  newly-formed  parts  are  destined  from  the  first  to  be  cast 
off'  from  the  parent  structure,  and  to  become  new  individuals.  Still  their 
origin  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  instances ;  as  appears  from  the  mode  in 
wmch  the  multiplication  of  the  lower  Plants  and  Animals  takes  place.  Thus 
in  the  simplest  Cryptogamia,  such  as  the  Yeast  Fungus,*  every  single  cell 
may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  individual ;  since  it  is  capable  of  living  by  itself, 
and  of  generating  new  ceUs ;  and  thus  the  production  of  a  new  ceU,  in  con- 
n^tion  with  the  original  one,  may  be  regarded  as  alike  an  act  of  Nutrition 
and  of  Reproduction.  So  again  in  the  Hydra  and  other  Polypes,  the  remark- 
able power  of  reparation  which  is  mamfested  in  their  Nutritive  operations, 
may  be  employed  in  generating  new  individuals ;  since,  when  the  body  is 
divided  into  numerous  parts,  each  one  of  these  has  the  power  of  developing 
all  the  rest  of  the  structure,  and  thus  of  becoming  a  complete  animal  (§21). 

•  See  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  §  98. 
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Still  we  find  in  most  Plants,  and  in  all  Animals,  some  portion  of  the  structure 
specially  designed  to  form  and  to  set  free  germs,  which  are  destined  to  become 
new  individuds ;  and  it  is  in  the  liberation  and  development  of  these,  that  the 
function  of  Reproduction  essentially  consists.  In  Plants  it  is  very  evident  that 
these  germs  differ  but  little  from  those  which  elsewhere  produce  new  cells 
(§  557) ;  and  that  the  first  aspect  of  the  new  being  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  single  cell,  in  which  all  the  other  ceUs  of  the  structure  subsequently 
originate.  In  the  Cryptogamia,  the  cell-germs  are  contained  in  what  is  termed 
the  spore ;  and  when  liberated  from  the  parent,  they  are  developed  into  cells 
without  any  further  assistance  than  that  which  they  derive  from  the  air, 
moisture,  &c.,  that  surround  them.  In  Flowering  Plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cell-germs  are  converted  into  a  new  set  of  organs,  in  which  they  are  sup- 
phed  with  nutriment  previously  elaborated  for  them  by  the  parent ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  they  are  enabled  to  attain  an  ultimate  development,  which  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Cryptogamia.  It  is  now  well  established,  that 
the  pollen-grain  of  Phanerogamia  is  analogous  to  the  spore  of  Cryptogamia  i 
since  it  contains  the  reproductive  granules,  which  are  the  germs  of  the  first 
ceUs  of  the  new  individual.  When  the  pollen-grains  are  cast  upon  the  stig- 
matic  surface,  they  project  one  or  more  long  tubes,  which  insinuate  themselves 
down  the  soft  loose  tissues  of  the  style,  and  reach  tfie  ovarium.  Into  these 
tubes,  the  granules  which  the  pollen-grain  contained  are  seen  to  pass ;  and 
they  are  thus  conveyed  into  the  ovules,  the  foramina  of  which  are  penetrated 
by  the  extremities  of  the  pollen-tubes.  The  ovules  previously  contained 
nothing  but  starchy  matter:  but  from  the  time  that  the  pollen-tubes  have 
thus  implanted  ^as  it  were)  their  contents  in  their  cavity,  they  may  be  con-* 
sidered  a;s  fecunaated.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  embryo  from  the  first- 
formed  cells,  takes  place  according  to  the  principles  already  stated,  under  the 
head  of  Nutrition ;  and  thus  it  is  seen,  that  the  mysterious  process  of  Repro- 
duction evidently  consists,  in  Flowering  Plants,  of  nothing  else  than  the 
implantation  of  a  cell-germ  prepared  by  the  nude  orgfans,  in  a  nidus  or  recep- 
tacle adapted  to  aid  its  early  development,  which  nidus  constitutes  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  female  system. 

733.  There  is  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  no  Animals  is  the  Re- 
productive apparatus  less  simple  than  it  is  in  the  higher  Plants : — ^that  is  to 
say,  in  every  instance,  two  sets  of  organs,  a  germ-preparing  and  a  germ- 
nourishing,  are  present.  These  organs  differ  much  in  form  and  complexity 
of  structure,  in  the  various  tribes  of  Animals ;  huX  their  essential  function  is 
the  same  in  all.  Those  which  are  termed  male  organs  prepare  and  set  free 
certain  bodies,  which,  having  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  independent  Animalcules,  and  have  been  termed  Spermatozoa ; 
there  is  but  little  reason,  however,  to  regard  them  in  this  light,  since  ciliated 
epithelium-cells  may  exhibit  as  much  activity ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
their  function  is  any  higher  than  that  of  the  pollen-tube  of  Plants,  which  con- 
veys into  the  ovulum  the  germs  of  the  first  cells  of  the  embryo.  This  view 
of  the  character  of  the  Spermatozoa  rests  alike  upon  the  nature  of  their 
movements,  and  the  mode  of  their  production.*  Dr.  Barry's  observations  on 
the  history  of  the  Ovum,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  act  of  Fecundation  (which 
will  be.  nresentlv  iriven  in  55ome  details  have  left  acarcelv  anv  doubt,  that  tkis 
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he  has  distinctly  seen  to  be  penetrated  by  Spermatozoa.  The  act  of  Fecun- 
dation is  evidently  analogous,  therefore,  in  Animals,  to  the  process  which  has 
been  described  as  taking  place  in  the  Flowering  Plants.  In  many  of  the 
lower  tribes  of  Animals,  the  spermatic  fluid  effused  by  an  individual  of  one 
sex  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  ova  previously  deposited  bjr  the  other ; 
but  in  all  the  higher  tribes,  as  in  Man,  the  act  of  fecundation  is  performed 
before,  or  shortly  after  the  ova  quit  the  ovarium.  With  these  general  views, 
we  shall  now  be  prepared  to  consider  the  share  which  each  sex  has  in  the 
Function  of  Reproduction. 

II.  Action  of  the  Male. 

734.  The  Spermatic  fluid  secreted  by  the  Testes  of  the  Male  (§  700),  diflfers 
from  all  other  secretions,  in  containing  a  large  number  of  very  minute  bodies, 
only  discernible  with  a  higher  power  of  the  Microscope  ;  and  these,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  remain  in  active  motion  for  some  time  after  they  have  quitted  the 
living  body.  The  Himian  Spermatozoon  (of  which  representations  are  given 
in  Plate  I.,  Fig.  18),  consists  of  a  little  oval  flattened  body  from  the  l-600th  to 
the  l-800th  of  a  line  in  length,  from  which  proceeds  a  long  filiform  tail,  gradu- 
ally tapering  to  the  finest  point,  of  l-50th  or  at  most  l-40th  of  a  hhe  in  length. 
The  whole  is  perfectly  transparent ;  and  nothing  that  can  be  termed  structure 
can  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  within  it.*  The  movements  are  principally 
executed  by  the  tail,  which  has  a  kind  of  vibratile  undulating  motion.  They 
may  continue  for  many  hours  after  the  emission  of  the  fluid ;  and  they  are  not 
checked  by  its  admixture  with  other  seminal  secretions,  such  as  the  urine  and 
the  prostatic  fluid.  Thus,  in  cases  of  nocturnal  emission,  the  Spermatozoa 
may  not  unfrequently  be  found  actively  moving  through  the  urine  in  the  morn- 
ing: and  those  contained  in  the  seminal  fluid  collected  from  females  that  have 
just  copulated,  are  frequently  found  to  live  many  days.  Their  presence  may 
be  readily  detected  by  a  Microscope  of  sufficient  power,  even  when  they  have 
long  ceased  to  move,  and  are  broken  into  fragments ;  and  the  Physician  and 
the  Medical  Jurist  will  frequently  derive  much  assistance  from  an  examination 
of  this  kind.  Thus,  cases  are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence,  especially  among 
those  who  have  been  too  much  addicted  to  sexual  indulgence,  in  which  semincQ 
emissions  take  place  unconsciously  and  frequently,  and  produce  great  General 
derangement  of  the  health ;  and  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint  is  obscure, 
until  the  fact  has  been  delected  hy  ocular  examination.  Again,  in  charges 
of  rape,  in  which  evidence  of  actual  emission  is  required,  a  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  stifiened  spots  left  on  the  linen  will  seldom  fail  in  obtaining  proof, 
if  the  act  have  been  completed :  in  such  cases,  however,  we  must  not  expect 
to  meet  with  more  than  fragments  of  Spermatozoa;  but  these  are  so  unlike  any 
thing  else,  that  little  doubt  need  be  entertained  regarding  them.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  employ  the  same  test  in  juridical  inquiries  respecting  doubtftil 
cases  of  death  by  suspension ;  seminal  emissions  being  not  unfrequent  results 
of  this  kind  of  violence :  but  there  are  many  obvious  objections  which  should 
prevent  much  confidence  being  placed  in  it.t 

735.  The  mode  of  Evolution  of  Spermatozoa,  which  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered by  Wagner,  is  so  diflferent  from  the  ordinary  method  of  production 
amongst  Animalcules,  as  of  itself  to  indicate  that  the  former  cannot  be  referred 

*  It  has  been  asserted  that  distinct  oral  and  anal  orifices,  with  appearances  of  internal 
organs,  have  been  seen  in  the  Spermatozoa  of  certain  Mammalia ;  but  these  observations 
have  not  been  confirmed ;  and  tliey  are  not  borne  out  by  the  attentive  examination  of  the 
larger  Spermatozoa  of  other  animals. 

f  See  the  Author's  Article  **  Asphyxia,*'  in  the  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to. 
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to  the  same  category  with  the  latter.  It  may  be  beet  stndied  in  those  animals 
which  only  have  a  periodical  fertility ;  and  the  Passerine  Birds  are  among  the 
most  convenient  subjects  for  the  purpose.  During  the  winter,  the  testes  are 
small  and  almost  bloodless,  and  no  trace  of  Spermatozoa  can  be  detected  within 
them ;  on  the  return  of  spring,  however,  they  undergo  great  enlargement  and 
become  ahnost  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  gradual  steps  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Spermatozoa  may  be  easily  observed.  The  fluid  drawn  from  them  is  first  seen 
to  contain  a  number  of  granular  corpuscles,  resembling  those  known  as  the 
Seminal  Granules  in  the  human  semen  (delineated  at  a.  Fig.  18,  Plate  I.) ; 
and  in  a  short  time  there  are  seen,  in  addition  to  these,  numerous  rounded 
transparent  vesicles,  at  first  having  but  one  nucleus,  and  ajfterwards  presenting 
several.  These  nuclei  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  granular  corpuscles  just 
mentioned ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  former  are  to  be  regarded  as  cytobksts, 
from  which  the  Spermatoferous  cells  (shown,  as  existing  in  the  human  semen, 
in  Fig.  19,  Plate  I.)  are  evolved.  The  nuclei  seem  afterwards  to  resolve  them- 
selves  into  a  fine  granular  matter,  which  is  difilused  through  the  whole  vesicle 
or  ♦•cyst  of  evolution;"  and  in  this,  a  linear  arrangement  soon  becomes  per- 
ceptible. The  lines  become  more  and  more  distinct,  and  are  at  last  seen  to  be 
evidently  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Spermatozoa,  which  lie  side  by 
side  within  the  vesicle ;  and  the  form  of  this  changes  from  a  sphere  to  a  long 
oval.  After  a  time  they  break  forth,  but  still  adhere  to  each  other  for  a  short 
period,  forming  bundles,  such  as  may  often  be  met  with  in  the  human  semen, 
when  talcen  directly  from  the  testis  (Fig,  20,  Plate  I.).*  That  the  Spermatozoa 
are  the  essential  elements  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  has  been  reasonably  inferred 
from  several  circumstances,  such  as  their  absence  or  imperfect  development  in 
hybrid  animals,  which  are  nearly  or  entirely  sterile :  and  the  fact  that  Fecun- 
dation essentially  consists  in  the  direct  communication  of  one  of  them  with  a 
certain  point  in  the  Ovum,  appeara  too  well  established  to  admit  of  further 
doubt.  Regarding  the  uses  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  Semen,  no  sufll- 
cient  account  can  be  ^ven. 

736.  The  power  of  procreation  does  not  usually  exist  in  the  Human  Male, 
until  the  age  of  from  14  to  16  years ;  and  it  may  be  considered  probable  that 
no  Spermatozoa  are  produced  until  that  period,  although  a  fluid  is  secreted  by 
the  testes.  At  this  epoch,  which  is  ordinarily  desi^ated  as  that  of  Puberty, 
a  considerable  change  takes  place  in  the  bodily  constitution :  the  sexual  organs 
undergo  a  much-increased  development ;  various  parts  of  the  surface,  especially 
the  chin  and  the  pubes,  become  covered  with  hair ;  the  larynx  enlarges,  and 
the  voice  becomes  lower  in  pitch,  as  well  as  rougher  and  more  powerful;  and 
new  feelings  and  desires  are  awakened  in  the  mind.  Instances,  however,  are 
by  no  means  rare,  in  which  these  changes  take  place  at  a  much  earlier  period ; 
the  full  development  of  the  generative  organs,  with  manifestations  of  the  sexual 
passion,  having  been  observed  in  children  of  but  a  few  yeara  old.  The  pro- 
oreative  power  may  last,  if  not  abused,  during  a  very  probnged  period. 
Undoubted  instances  of  virility  at  the  age  of  more  than  100  yeara  are  on 
record ;  but  in  these  cases,  the  general  bodily  vigour  viras  preserved  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  The  ordinary  rule  seems  to  be,  that  sexual  power  is  not 
retained  by  the  male  in  any  considerable  degree,  after  the  age  of  60  or  65 
years.  To  the  use  of  the  sexual  organs  for  the  continuance  of  his  race,  Man 
18  prompted  by  a  powerful  Instinctive  desire,  which  he  shares  with  the  lower 
animals.     This  Instinct,  like  the  others  formerly  alluded  to  C^^  259—^^.  is 
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in  Man  it  is  most  powerfully  aroused  by  impressions  conveyed  through  the 
sight  or  the  touch :  in  many  other  animals,  the  auditory  and  olfactive  organs 
communicate  impressions  which  have  an  equal  power ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that,  in  certain  morbidly-excited  states  of  feeling,  the  same  may  be  the  case 
in  ourselves.  That  local  impressions  have  also  very  powerful  effect  in  exciting 
sexual  desire,  must  have  been  within  the  experience  of  ahnost  every  one ;  the 
fact  is  most  remarkable,  however,  in  cases  of  Satyriasis,  which  disease  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  connected  with  some  obvious  cause  of  irritation  of  the  gene- 
rative system,  such  as  pruritus,  active  congestion,  &>c.  That  some  part  of  the 
Encephalon  is  the  seat  of  this  as  of  other  instinctive  propensities,  appears  from 
the  considerations  formerly  adduced ;  but  that  the  Cerebellum  is  tne  part  in 
which  this  function  is  specially  located,  cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  means 
sufficiently  proved  (§§  274 — 8).  The  instinct,  when  once  aroused,  (even 
though  very  obscurely  felt,)  acts  upon  the  mental  faculties  and  moral  feehngs ; 
and  thus  becomes  the  source,  though  almost  unconsciously  so  to  the  individual, 
of  the  tendency  to  form  that  kind  of  attachment  towards  one  of  the  opposite 
sex,  which  is  known  as  love.  This  tendency  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
passion  or  emotion,  since  it  is  the  result  of  the  combined  operations  of  the 
reason,  the  imagination,  and  the  moral  feelings ;  and  it  is  in  the  engrafbnent 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  psychical  attachment  upon  the  mere  corpored  instinct 
that  a  difference  exists  between  the  sexual  relations  of  Man  and  those  of  the 
lower  animals.  In  proportion  as  the* Human  beinff  makes  the  temporary 
^ratification  o(  the  mere  sexual  appetite  his  chief  ooject,  and  overlooks  the 
happiness  arising  from  spirtual  communion,  which  is  not  only  purer  but  more 
permanent,  and  of  which  a  renewal  may  be  anticipated  in  another  world, — 
does  he  degrade  himself  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  that  perish.  Yet  how 
lamentably  u^equent  is  this  degradation ! 

738.  When,  impelled  by  sexual  excitement,  the  Male  seeks  intercourse  with 
the  Female,  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  genital  organs  becomes  turgid  with  blood 
(§  519),  and  the  surface  acquires  a  much-increased  sensibility ;  this  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  the  Glans  penis.  By  the  friction  of  the  Glans  against  the 
rugous  walls  of  the  Vagina,  the  excitement  is  increased;  and  the  impressicm 
which  is  thus  produced  at  last  becomes  so  strong,  that  it  produces,  through  ilSt 
medium  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  surround 
the  Yesiculffi  Seminales  (§  203).  These  receptacles  discharge  their  contents 
(p€urtly  consisting  of  semen  and  partly  of  a  secretion  of  their  own)  into  the 
Urethra ;  and  from  this  they  are  expelled  with  some  degree  of  force,  and  with 
a  kind  of  convulsive  action,  by  its  own  Compressor  muscles.  Now  although 
the  sensations  concerned  in  this  act  are  ordinarily  most  acutely  pleasureable, 
there  appears  sufficient  evidence  that  the^  are  by  no  means  essential  to  its  per- 
formance; and  that  the  impression  which  is  conveyed  to  the  Spinal  Cord 
need  not  give  rise  to  a  sensation,  in  order  to  produce  the  reflex  contraction  of 
the  Ejaculator  muscles  (§  182).  The  high  degree  of  nervous  excitement 
which  the  act  of  coition  involves,  produces  a  subseauent  depression  of  cot- 
responding  amount ;  and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  it  is  productive  of  con- 
sequences very  injurious  to  the  general  health.  This  is  still  more  the  case 
with  the  solitary  indulgence,  which  (it  is  to  be  feared)  is  practised  by  too  many 
youths ;  for  this,  substituting  an  unnatural  degree  of  one  kind  of  excitement, 
for  that  which  is  wanting  in  another,  cannot  but  be  still  more  trpng  to  the 
bodily  powers.  The  secretion  of  seminal  fluid  being,  like  other  secretions, 
very  much  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  will  be  increased  by  the 
continual  direction  of  the  mind  towards  objects  which  awaken  the  sexual  pro- 
pensity (§  426,  note)  /  and  thus,  if  intercourse  be  very  frequent,  a  much  larger 
quantity  will  altogether  be  produced,  although  the  amount  emitted  at  each 
period  will  be  les^.  The  formation  of  the  secretion  seems  of  itself  to  be  a 
60 
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much  greater  tax  upon  the  corporeal  powers,  than  might  hare  heen  supposed 
a  priori;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  highest  degree  of  bodily  vigoar 
is  mconsistent  with  more  than  a  very  moderate  indulgence  in  sexual  inter- 
course ;  whilst  nothing  is  more  certain  to  reduce  the  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  than  excess  in  this  respect.  These  principles,  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  rec^tion  of  the  hecdth,  are  but  results  of  the  general  law, 
which  prevails  equdly  in  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  kingdoms^ — that  the 
Development  of  the  Individual,  and  the  Reproduction  of  the  Species,  stand  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other. 

III.  Action  of  the  Female. 

739.  The  essential  part  of  the  Female  Generative  System  is  that  in  which 
the  Ova  are  prepared ;  the  other  organs  are  merely  accessory,  and  are  not  to 
be  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Animal  kingdom.  In  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  Ovaria  and  Testes  are  so  extremely  like  each  other,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  them  can  scarcely  be  distinguished ;  and  the  same  has  already 
been  stated  regarding  the  condition  of  these  organs  in  Man,  at  an  early  period 
of  development  (§  697  b).  The  fact  is  one  of  no  small  interest.  In  the  lower 
animals,  the  Ovarium  consists  of  a  loose  tissue  containing  many  cells,  in  which 
the  Ova  are  formed,  and  from  which  they  escape  by  the  rupture  of  the  cell- 
walls  ;  in  the  higher  animals,  as  in  tike  Human  female,  the  tissue  of  the  Ova- 
rium is  more  compact,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  stroma  ;  and  the  Ova, 
except  when  they  are  approaching  maturity,  can  only  be  distinguished  in  the 
interstices  of  this,  by  the  aid  of  a  high  magnifying  power.  We  owe  to  Dr. 
Barry  the  discovery  of  the  earliest  stages  in  the  production  of  the  Ovum  and 
its  accessory  parts,  in  Mammalia  and  other  Vertebrata.  In  order  to  understand 
his  account,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  parts  of  which  the  ovum 
consists  should  be  previously  understood. — ^Taking  me  Fowl's  Egg  as  a  iisuni- 
liar  illustration,  it  must  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  neither  the  albumen 
which  forms  the  white,  nor  the  shell-membrane  with  its  testaceous  covering, 
exists  in  the  Ovarian  Ovum ;  these  portions  being  added  during  its  passage 
along  the  oviduct.  The  parts  which  we  have  to  analyze,  are  the  Yolk^nem- 
brane  and  its  contents.  Within  the  Yolk-membrane  we  find,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Yolk  itself;  a  substance  consisting  in  part  of  albuminous  granules,  and  in 
part  of  oily  globules.  Towards  the  centre,  the  character  of  the  Yolk  in  some 
degree  changes ;  its  colour  being  lighter,  and  the  granules  presenting  more 
the  appearance  of  cells,  with  minuter  globules  in  their  interior.  The  central 
portion  is  termed  the  discus  vitellinus.  Occupying  the  centre  of  the  yolk 
(in  the  immature  ovulum)  is  a  large  cell,  very  distinct  in  aspect  frcmi  the 
rest,  and  having  a  well-marked  nucleus  upon  its  walls.  This  is  termed  the 
germinal  vesicle;  and  the  nucleus,  the  germinal  spot. ^^The  Mammalian 
Ovum  contains  exactly  the  same  parts ;  but  the  yolk  is  much  smaller  in  pro- 
portion, and  corresponds  in  character  rather  with  the  discus  vitellinus  than 
with  the  whale  voIk  of  the  Bird's  egg.  The  Ovum  in  all  Vertebrated  animals 
is  produced  within  a  capsule  or  bag,  the  exterior  of  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  stroma  of  the  ovariiun ;  this  has  been  termed  in  Mammalia,  the  Graafian 
follicle,  after  the  name  of  its  first  discoverer ;  but  the  more  general  and  appro- 
priate designation  of  Ovisac  has  been  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Barry,  who  has  shown 
that  it  exists  in  other  classes  of  Vertebrata.  Between  the  Ovum  and  -the 
Ovisac,  in  Oviparous  animak,  there  is  scarcely  any  interval ;  but  in  the  Mam- 
malia, a  large  amoimt  of  granular  matter  is  present ;  and  this  arranges  i^lf 
into  some  peculiar  structures  discovered  by  Dr.  Barry,  and  presently  to  be 
described.  The  membrane  which  surrounds  the  yolk  in  Mammalia  has  re- 
ceived, on  account  of  its  thickness  and  peculiar  transparency,  the  designation 
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of  zona  peUucida.^^The  several  parts  of  the  Ovtim  now  described  are  shown 
in  Fig.  6,  Plate  I. 

740.  From  the  researches  of  Dr.  Barry  on  the  early  development  of  the 
Ovtun,  it  appears  that  the  Grerminal  Vesicle  is  the  part  which  can  first  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  In  Fig.  1  (Plate  I.)  is  seen  a  representation  of  one  of  its  inci- 
pient stages  in  the  Rabbit ;  there  is  nothing  here  visible,  but  a  collection  of 
very  transparent  vesicles,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  dark  granules.  In  the 
succeeding  stage,  represented  in  Fig.  2,  some  of  the  vesicles  have  enlarged, 
and  the  granules  immediately  surrounding  them  have  become  developed  into 
cells.  A  more  advanced  condition  is  represented  (on  a  smaller  scale)  in  Fig. 
3 ;  in  which  a  distinct  spot  (b)  is  seen  on  the  central  vesicle  (a\  marking  it  as 
the  Germinal  Vesicle ;  whilst  many  of  the  granules  surrounoinflr  it  have  be- 
come ceUs,  and  have  taken  on  a  very  regular  arrangement.  Aner  a  time,  a 
membrane  fonns  around  each  cluster  of  granules,  separating  it  from  the  stroma 
of  the  ovarium ;  this  is  the  Ovisac.  At  a  later  period,  a  separation  takes  place 
between  the  inner  and  outer  portions  of  the  mass  of  granular  matter,  included 
between  the  ovisac  and  the  germinal  vesicle ;  and  the  separation  is  completed 
by  the  development  of  a  membrane,  which  envelops  the  inner  stratum.  This 
stratum  becomes  the  Yolk,  and  includes  most  of  the  oil-particles  which  pre- 
viously existed  within  the  ovisac ;  whilst  the  portion  of  the  granular  mass, 
exterior  to  this,  rives  origin  in  Mammalia  to  certain  structures  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar character,  which  seem  to  be  concerned  in  the  hberation  of  the  ovum  from 
the  Graafian  follicle  or  Ovisac.  The  appearance  of  the  Human  Ovisac  and  its 
contents  is  seen  in  Fig.  4.  The  granules  immediately  surrounding  the  Ovum 
assume  the  appearance  of  cells ;  and  these  unite  to  form  a  sort  of  membrane, 
to  which  the  name  of  tunica  granulosa  has  been  given.  This  is  seen  at  tg 
(Fig.  7).  The  granules  lining  the  Ovisac  also  combine  themselves  into  a 
membranous  structure;  to  which  Dr.  Barry  has  given  the  designation  of 
membrana  granulosa  (gff,  Fig.  6).  These  are  connected  by  four  band-like 
extensions  of  the  same  cellulo-metnbranous  structure,  which  seem  to  suspend 
the  ovum  in  its  place;  and  these  are  called  retinacula  {rr,  Figs.  6  and  7). 
The  space  between  the  Tunica  Granulosa  and  the  Membrana  Granulosa,  which 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Retinacula,  is  filled  with  fluid,  fn  which  few  or  no  cells 
can  be  seen.  The  uses  of  this  structure,  so  far  as  they  are  apparent,  will  be 
described,  when  the  processes  by  which  the  Ovum  escapes  from  the  Ovary  are 
detailed.  The  Ovisac  does  not  form  the  entire  structure  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Graafian  foUicle ;  for  this  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the 
inner  one  is  the  true  Ovisac,  whilst  the  outer  results  from  a  thickening  and 
condensation  of  the  surrounding  layer  of  the  Stroma  of  the  Ovarium.  It  is  the 
outer  layer  only  which  is  vascular ;  the  inner  presents  no  trace  of  structure  ; 
and  the  increase  of  the  ovum  must  take  place  by  simple  imbibition,  through 
it,  of  the  supply  of  nutritive  matter  brought  into  contact  with  its  exterior.  The 
Ovarium  may  be  seen,  even  in  the  foetal  animal,  to  contain  immature  Ova ;  in 
which  the  several  parts  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  Ova  greatly  increases  ;  and  the  development  of  some  ad- 
vances, whilst  others  degenerate.  According  to  the  recent  valuable  inquiries 
of  Dr.  Ritchie,*  it  appears  that,  even  during  the  period  of  childhood,  there  is 
a  continual  rupture  of  Ovisacs,  and  discharge  of  Ova,  at  the  surface  of  the 
Ovarium.  The  Ovaria  are  studded  with  numerous  minute  copper-coloured 
maculffi ;  and  their  surface  presents  delicate  vesicular  elevations,  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  most  matured  ovisacs :  the  dehiscence  of  these  takes  place 
by  minute  punctiform  openings  in  the  peritoneal  coat ;  and  no  cicatrix  is  left. 
At  the  period  of  puberty,  the  stroma  of  the  ovarium  is  crowded  with  Ovisacs ; 

*  LondoD  Medical  Gazette,  1844. 
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which  are  still  so  minute,  that  in  the  Ox  (according  to  Dr.  Barry's  computa- 
tion) a  cuhic  inch  would  contain  200  millions  of  them.  The  greatest  advance 
is  seen  in  those  which  are  situated  nearest  the  surface  of  the  Ovarium ;  and 
in  these  the  Graafian  follicle  with  its  two  coats,  may  be  distinctly  traced.  It  is 
curious  that  the  outer  wall  (which  is  itself  a  part  of  the  condensed  stroma  of 
the  ovarium),  should  contain  an  immense  number  of  minute  ovisacs ;  so  that 
this,  in  the  adult  animal,  is  the  most  convenient  situation  in  which  to  view 
them :  these  ovisacs  have  been  termed  by  Dr.  Barry  "  parasitic  ovisacs."  In 
those  animals  whose  aptitude  for  conception  is  periodical,  the  development  of 
the  Ova  to  such  a  degree  that  they  become  prepared  for  fecundation,  is  peri- 
odical also.  This  development  becomes  evident,  when  the  parts  are  examined 
in  an  animal  which  is  '•  in  heat,"  by  the  projection  of  the  Graafian  follicles 
from  the  surface ;  and  it  consists  not  merely  in  an  increase  of  size,  but  in  cer- 
tain internal  changes  presently  to  be  described. 

741.  In  the  Human  female,  the  period  of  Puberty,  or  of  commencing  apti- 
tude for  procreation,  is  usually  between  the  13th  and  the  16th  year:  it  is 
earlier  in  warm  chmates  than  in  cold,*  and  in  densely-populatea  manufac- 
turing towns,  than  in  thinly-peopled  afifricultural  districts.  The  mental  and 
bodily  habits  of  the  individual  have  abo  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
time  of  its  occurrence ;  ^rls  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  luxury  or  sensual 
indulgence  undergoing  this  change  earlier  than  those  reared  in  hardihood  and 
self-denial.  The  changes  in  which  Puberty  consists,  are  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  the  Reproductive  system,  llie  external  and  internal  organs 
of  generation  undergo  a  considerable  increase  of  size ;  the  mammary  glands 
enmrge ;  and  a  deposition  of  fat  takes  place  in  the  mammse  and  on  the  pubes, 
as  well  as  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  body, — giving  to  the  person  that 

[•  It  has  been  stated,  by  almoer  all  physiologieal  writers,  that  women  reach  matarity* 
and  that  menstraation  commences  much  earlier  in  hot  climates,  particularly  between 
the  tropics,  than  in  temperate  and  very  cold  countiies.  Haller  states  that  in  the  warm 
regions  of  A^ia,  the  catamenia  appear  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  year;  and  in  Switzerland, 
Britain,  and  other  temperate  regions,  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  and  later  the  farther  we 
ascend  towards  the  north.  The  same  view  has  been  held  by  nearly  all  subsequent 
writers  on  the  snbject,  and  mey  infer  that  animals,  like  plants,  reach  matorily  sooner  in 
hot  than  in  cold  climates.  Dewees  says  that  menstruation  occurs  later  in  our  northern 
than  in  our  southern  states.  From  many  elaborate  and  interesting  papers  which  have 
been  published  within  a  few  years,  especially  from  those  of  Mr.  Roberton  of  Manchester, 
it  would  seem  that  the  natural  period  of  puberty  in  women  occurs  in  a  much  more 
extended  range  of  ages,  and  is  much  more  equally  distributed  through  that  range  than 
others  have  alleged,  and  that,  in  other  countries,  the  parallel  between  plants  and  fraits 
does  not  hold  good. 

At  Gottingen,Osiander  ascertained  the  ages  at  which  137  women  began  to  menstruate. 
In  21  of  these  the  catamenia  appeared  at  14;  in  32  at  15 ;  in  24  at  16;  9  at  12;  and  1 
not  before  the  24th  year.  The  Indian  girls  in  Canada,  and  in  our  north-western  states 
and  territories,  begin  to  menstruate  frequently  at  12,  13  and  14.  From  the  statement  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  the  same  is  equally  true  of  the  Korriacs,  and  the  tribes  of  northern 
Asia,  where  girls  of  10  years  are  sometimes  found  mothers.  The  notion  that  women  in 
Lapland  do  not  menstruate  till  20,  and  then  only  during  summer,  is  founded  on  a  mistake 
in  Linnaens's  Flora  Lapponica.  Tooke  states  that  the  Sclavonian,  or  native  Russians, 
reach  puberty  at  an  early  age;  and  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  who  was  in  the  Crimea,  and  all  the 
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roundness  and  fulness  which  are  so  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex,  at  the 
period  of  commencing  Womanhood.  The  ^t^  appearance  of  the  Catamenia 
usually  occurs  whilst  these  chances  are  in  progress,  and  is  a  decided  indica^ 
tion  of  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  Puberty ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  delayed 
much  longer ;  and  its  absence  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
want  of  aptitude  for  procreation,  since  many  women  have  borne  large  families 
without  having  ever  menstruated.  The  Catamenial  discharge  appears  nor- 
mally to  consist  of  blood  deprived  of  its  fibrin ;  the  fluid  being  composed  of 
serum,  in  which  red  corpuscles  are  suspended,  and  being  readily  distinguish- 
able from  true  blood  by  its  want  of  power  to  clot.  When  clots  are  found  in 
it,  therefore,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  secreting  surface  must  be  inferred.  The 
interval  which  usually  elapses  between  the  successive  appearances  of  the 
secretion  is  about  four  weeks ;  and  the  duration  of  the  flow  is  from  three  to 
six  days.*  There  is,  however,  great  variety  in  this  respect  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  difierent  climates,  and  among  individuals:  in  general,  the  appearance 
is  more  frequent,  and  the  duration  of  the  flow  greater,  among  the  residents  in 
warm  countries,  and  among  individuals  of  luxurious  habits  and  relaxed  frame, 
than  among  the  inhabitants  of  colder  climes,  or  among  individuals  inured  to 
bodiiy  exertion.  The  first  appearance  of  the  discharge  is  usually  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  considerable  general  disturbance  of  the  system ;  espe- 
cially pain  in  the  loins  and  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  lower  extremities ;  and 
its  periodical  return  is  usually  attended  with  the  same  symptoms,  which  are 
more  or  less  severe  in  diflerent  individuals. 

742.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  respecting  the  causes  and  purposes 
of  the  Menstrual  flow ;  and  recent  inquiries  have  thrown  ^nuch  light  upon 
them.  The  state  of  the  Female  Generative  system  during  its  continuance, 
appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  heai  of  the  lower  animals ;  many  of  which  have 
a  sero-sanguinolent  discharge  at  that  period.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  Women  the  sexual  feeling  becomes  stronger  at  that  epoch ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  there  is  a  greater  aptitude  for  Conception,  immediately  before 
and  after  Menstruation,  than  there  is  at  any  intermediate  period.  Observa- 
tions to  this  eflect  were  made  by  Hippocrates,  and  were  confirmed  by  Boer- 
haave  and  Haller ;  indeed  coitus  immediately  after  Inenstruation  appears  to 
have  been  frequently  recommended  as  a  cure  for  sterility,  and  to  have  proved 
successful.  It  is  well  known  that,  among  many  of  the  lower  animals,  the  Ova 
are  entirely  extruded  by  the  Female,  beiore  the  Spermatic  fluid  of  the  Male 
reaches  them ;  and  that  even  in  Birds,  this  occasionally  takes  place.  This 
question  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  by  M.  Raci- 
borski :  who  affirms  that  the  exceptions  to  the  rule—- that  Conception  occurs 
immediately  before  or  after,  or  during  Menstruation — are  not  more  than  6  or  7 
per  cent.  Indeed,  in  his  latest  work  on  this  subject,!  he  gives  the  details  of 
15  cases,  in  which  the  date  of  Conception  could  be  accurately  fixed,  and  the 
time  of  the  last  appearance  of  the  Catamenia  was  also  known ;  and  in  all  but 
one  of  them,  the  correspondence  between,  the  two  periods  was  very  close. 
Even  in  the  exceptional  case,  the  Catamenia  made  tneir  appearance  shortly 
after  the  Coitus ;  which  took  place  at  about  the  middle  of  the  interval  between 
the  two  regular  periods.  When  Conception  occurs  immediately  before  the 
Menstrual  period,  the  Catamenia  sometimes  appear,  and  sometimes  are  absent ; 
if  they  appear,  their  duration  is  generally  less  than  usual.  The  fact  that  Con- 
ception often  takes  place  immediately  bgore  the  last  appearance  of  the  Cata- 

[*  It  would  appear,  from  the  statistical  researches  of  M.  Brierre  de  Boismorit,  that  the 
two  periods  at  which  the  largest  namber  of  females  menstruate,  are  the  8th  aDd*3d  days. 
A  womeu  who  menstruates  eight  days  for  thirty  years,  (the  usual  period  of  uterine  life,) 
will  consume  eight  years  in  this  function. — M.  C] 

t  8ur  la  Ponte  des  Mammii'eres.    Paris,  1844. 
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menia  (and  not  a^er  it,  as  commonly  imagined),  is  one  well  known  to  practi- 
cal men.  Numerous  cases  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Girdwood,  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  MM.  Gendrin,  Negrier,  Raciborski,  and  others,  in  which  the  Menstrual 
period  was  evidently  connected  with  the  maturation  and  discharge  of  Ova ; 
but  the  most  complete  observations  yet  made  upon  this  subject,  are  nndoubcedly 
those  of  Dr.  Ritchie  (loc.  cit.).  He  states  that  about  the  period  of  Puberty  a 
marked  change  usually  takes  place  in  the  mode  in  which  the  Ovisaos  discharge 
their  contents ;  but  that  this  change  does  not  necessarily  occur  simultaneouay 
with  the  first  appearance  of  the  Catamenia ;  as  in  some  cases  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  the  period  before  puberty,  are  extended  into  that  of  menstrua- 
tion. The  Ovaries  now  receive  a  much  larger  supply  of  blood ;  and  the  Ovi- 
sacs show  a  great  increase  in  bulk  and  vascularity ;  so  that,  when  they  appear 
at  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  they  present  themselves  as  pisiform  tur^  eleva- 
tions ;  and  the  discharge  of  their  contents  leaves  a  much  larger  cicatrix,  and 
is  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of  l4ood  into  their  cavity,  with  other  subsequent 
changes,  to  be  presently  described.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  although 
such  a  discharge  takes  place  moit  frequently  at  the  Menstrual  period,  yet  that 
the  two  occurrences  are  not  necessarily  co-existent:  for  Menstruation  may 
take  place  without  any  such  rupture ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matura- 
tion and  discharge  of  mature  ova  may  occur  in  the  intervals  of  Menstruation^ 
and  even  at  periods  of  Ufe  when  that  function  is  not  taking  place.  The  essen- 
tial condition  of  Menstruation  itself  would  appear  to  be  the  increased  turges- 
cence  of  the  vessels  of  the  Uterus ;  and  the  appearance,  on  its  internal  surftioe, 
of  a  meshworic  of  deciduous  villous  vessels,  which  may  remain  for  at  least  two 
weeks.  It  it  evident  that  this  is  a  preparation  for  the  formation  of  the  E>ecidua 
(§  748). — ^The  duration  of  the  period  oi  aptitude  for  procreation,  as  marked  by 
the  permstence  of  the  Catamenia,  is  more  hmited  in  Women  than  in  Men ; 
usually  terminating  at  about  the  45th  year ;  it  is  sometimes  prolonged,  how- 
ever, for  ten  or  even  fifteen  years  longer ;  but  cases  are  rare  in  whicn  women 
above  50  years  of  age  have  borne  children.  There  is  usually  no  Menstrual 
flow  during  Pregnancy  and  Lactation ;  in  fact,  the  cessation  of  the  Catamenia 
is  generally  one  of  the  first  signs,  indicating  that  Conception  has  taken  place. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  appear  once  or  twice  subse- 
quently to  Conception ;  and  in  some  women,  there  is  a  regular  monthly  dis- 
charge, though  probaUy  not  of  the  usual  secretion,  through  the  whole  period. 
Some  very  anomalous  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  the  Catamenia  never 
appeared  at  any  other  time  than  during  Pregnancy ;  and  were  then  regular. 
The  absence  of  the  Catamenia  during  Lactation  is  by  no  means  constant,  espe- 
dally  if  the  period  be  prolon^d ;  when  the  Menstrual  discharge  recurs,  it 
may  be  considered  as  indicatmg  an  aptitude  for  Conception ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  although  Pregnancy  seldom  recurs  during  the  continuance  of  Lac- 
tation, the  rule  is  by  no  means  invariable. 

743.  The  function  of  the  Female,  during  the  coitus,  is  entirely  of  a  passive 
character.  When  the  sexual  feeling  is  strongly  excited,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  turgescence  in  the  erectile  tissue  surrounding  the  vagina,  and 
composing  the  greater  part  of  the  nymphs  and  the  clitoris ;  and  there  is  also 
an  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles.*    But  these  changes  are  l^ 

[•  The  glands  of  Duverney  have  been  lately  (1840)  very  accurately  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Tiedemann,  his  attention  having  been  directed  to  these  organs  by  the  late  Dr. 
Fricke,  of  Hamburg.  These  glands  are  situated  at  either  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina,  beneath  the  integnment  covering  the  inferior  part  of  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the 
superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  the  constrictor  vaginae  muscle.  The  space  they  occupy 
lies  between  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina,  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  the  c;iis 
clitoridis,  and  the  erector  clitoridis  muscle.  Superiorly  are  the  fibres  of  the  legator  ani 
which  are  attached  to  the  ischium,  aud  behind  these  are  the  transversi-perinei  muscles. 
They  are  surrounded  by  very  loose  cellular  tissue.    They  are  rounded,  but  somewhat 
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no  means  necessary  for  efiectual  coition ;  since  it  is  a  fact  well  established, 
that  fruitful  intercourse  may  take  place,  when  the  female  is  in  a  state  of  nar- 
cotism, of  somnambulism,  or  even  of  profound  ordinary  sleep.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  the  os  uteri  dilates,  by  a  kind  of  reflex  action,  to  receive 
the  semen ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  introduction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fluid  just  within  the  Vagina,  appears  to  be  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  conception ;  for  there  are  many  cases  on  record,  in  which  preg- 
nancy has  occurred,  in  spite  of  the  closure  of  the  entrance  to  the  vagina  by  a 
strong  membrane,  in  which  but  a  very  small  aperture  existed.  That  the  Sper- 
matozoa make  their  way  towards  the  Ovariiun,  and  fecundate  the  Ovum  either 
before  it  entirely  quits  the  Ovisac  or  very  shortly  afterwards,  appears  to  be  the 
general  rule  in  regard  to  the  Mammalia ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises, — 
by  what  means  do  they  arrive  there  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  action  of 
the  cilia,  which  hne  the  Fallopian  tubes,  might  account  for  their  transit ;  but 
the  direction  of  this  is  frofn  the  Ovaria  towards  the  Uterus,  and  would  there- 
fore be  opposed  to  it.  A  peristaltic  action  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  themselves 
may  generally  be  noticed  in  animals  killed  soon  after  sexual  intercourse ;  and 
in  those  which  have  a  two-homed  membranous  Uterus,  such  as  is  evidently 
but  a  dilatation  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  this  partakes  of  the  same  movement,  as 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  Rabbit :  in  animals,  however,  which  have  a  single 
Uterus  with  thicker  walls  (as  in  the  Human  female^,  it  must  evidoithr  be  una- 
vailable. Among  the  tribes  whose  Ova  are  fertilized  out  of  the  body,  the 
power  of  movement  inherent  in  the  Spermatozoa  is  obviously  the  means  by 
which  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  Ova :  and  it  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  higher  classes  ; 
and  that  the  transit  of  these  curious  particles,  from  the  Vagina  to  the  Ovaries, 
is  effected  by  the  same  kind  of  action  as  that  which  causes  them  to  traverse 
the  field  of  the  microscope. — ^We  shall  now  consider  the  changes  in  the  Ovum 
and  its  appendages,  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  fecundation. 

744.  Up  to  the  period  when  the  Ovum  is  nearly  brought  to  maturity,  it  re- 
mains in  the  centre  of  the  Ovisac  or  inner  layer  of  the  Grraafian  follicle ;  and 
it  is  supported  in  its  place  by  the  Retinacula,  which  connect  its  Tunica  Gra- 
nulosa with  the  Memt>rana  Gmnulosa  that  lines  the  ovisac.  (See  Fig.  6,  Plate 
I.).  The  Ovum  then  begins  to  move  towards  the  periphery  of  the  Graafian 
follicle;  and  always  towards  that  point  of  it  which  is  nearest  the  suf&ce  of 
the  Ovary.     This  movement  appears  to  be  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 

elongated,  being  flat  and  bean*shaped.  Their  long  diameter  is  from  6  to  10  Iinl?s ;  their 
transverse  diameter  %\  to  4^  lines,  and  they  are  from  2^  to  3  lines  thick.  The  excretory 
duct  is  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  superior  part  of  the  gland,  and  runs  beneath  the  con- 
strictor vaginas,  horizontally  forwards  and  inwards,  to  the  inner  face  of  the  nympha. 
opening  in  front  of  the  carunculas  myrtiformes,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  small  mucous 
follicles.  These  glands  were  first  discovered  by  Duverney  in  the  cow,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Banholinus  subsequently  found  t^hem  in  the  human  fen^aJe, 
and  his  observations  were  confirmed  by  Duverney,  Morgagni,  Bantorini,  Peyer,  &c. 
Haller  denied  their  existence;  and  such  structure  seems  to  have  been  foi^gotten  until 
they  were  again  described  by  Mr.  Taylor  (Dublin  Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  1838).  They  are 
analogous  to  Cowper's  glands  in  the  male  according  to  Tiedemann,  and  like  them  are 
sometimes  wanting,  and  differ  in  size.  In  advanced  age  ihey  are  said  to  diminish  in 
size,  and  even  disappear.  They  are  present  in  the  females  of  all  animals,  where  Cow- 
per^s  glands  exist  in  the  males.  They  secrete  a  thick,  tenacious,  grayish-white  fluid, 
which  is  emitted  in  large  quantities,  at  the  termination  of  the  sexual  act,  most  likely  from 
the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  constrictor  vagins  muscle,  under  which  they  lie.  Its ' 
admixture  with  the  male  semen  is  supposed  to  probably  have  some  connection  with 
impregnation,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be  the  vehicle  of  the  fecundating 
principle  of  the  semen.  These  glands  were  probably  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  is 
doubtless  their  secretion  which  Hippocrates  and  others  describe  as  the  female  semen.— 
M.  C] 
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shortening  of  the  Retinacula  in  that  direction ;  and  whilst  the  Ovum  lies 
against  the  membrane  of  the  Ovisac,  a  gradual  thinning  of  the  latter  seems  to 
take  place.  At  the  same  time  an  important  change  is  occurring  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  especially  at  the  part  most  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  Ovary ;  its  vascularity  is  greatly  increased,  and  its  substance  appears  thick- 
ened. This  thickening  is  probably  due  to  the  deposition  of  blood  in  a  state 
ready  to  become  more  highly  organized,  upon  the  exterior  of  the  Ovisac ;  and 
the  consequence  of  it  is,  that  considerable  pressure  is  made  upon  the  contents  of 
the  foUicle,  the  effect  of  which  is,  of  course,  exerted  most  upon  the  thinnest 
part  of  it.  Thus,  a  sort  of  vis  a  tergo  is  exercised  against  the  Ovum  and  the 
Disc  (consisting  of  the  tunica  granulosa  and  the  central  part  of  the  retinacula) 
in  which  it  is  imbedded ;  and  the  whole  is  forced,  by  the  rupture  of  the  Graa- 
fian follicle,  into  the  funnel-shaped  entrance  of  the  Fallopian  tube, — the  Re- 
tinacula being  gradually  detached  from  the  Membrana  Granulosa,  which  is 
left  behind.  This  action  is  represented  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  I.  What  becomes  of 
the  Ovisac  is  not  certain.  Dr.  Barry  affirms  that  he  has  sometimes  known  it 
to  be  subsequently  expelled  from  the  ovary ;  but  it  appears  more  commonly  to 
coalesce  with  the  surrounding  envelop,  and  to  constitute,  together  with  it,  the 
lining  of  the  cavity,  which  is  usually  found  in  the  Corpus  Luteum,  The  sub- 
stance known  under  this  name  is  found  in  the  Ovary,  after  the  Ovum  has 
escaped  from  it ;  and  the  importance  of  the  question,  how  far  its  presence  may 
be  redded  as  an  indication  that  Conception  has  taken  place,  requires  that  we 
should  have  clear  ideas  respecting  its  nature.  The  term  Corpus  Luteum  has 
been  usually  appUed  to  a  reddish-yellow  substance,  glandular  in  aspect,  friable 
in  consistence,  and  very  vascular ;  which  occupies  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of 
the  Ovary,  from  which  the  germ  has  escaped,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  conception.  At  first  it  is  usually  so  large,  as  to  occasion 
a  considerable  projection  on  the  surface  of  the  Ovary ;  its  form  is  oval,'  or  resem- 
bles that  of  a  bean.  When  cut  across,  its  dimensions  are  usually  found  to  be 
from  4  to  5-8ths  of  an  inch  in  its  long  diameter,  and  from  3  to  4-8ths  in  its 
short ;  and  it  thus  occupies  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
ovarium;  but  these  dimensions  are  not  unfrequently  exceeded.  The  centre 
of  this  substance  is  hollow ;  and  by  a  proper  acquaintanoe  with  this  character, 
the  true  Corpus  Luteum  may  be  distinguished  from  substances  bearing  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  it,  but  very  different  in  their  character.  The  following  is 
Dr.  Montgomery's  account  of  it.  **Its  centre  exhibits  either  a  cavity  or  a  radi- 
ated or  branching  white  line,  according  to  the  period  at  which  the  examination 
is  made.  If  witnin  the  first  three  or  four  months  after  conception,  we  shall,  I 
believe,  always  find  the  cavity  still  existing,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  capable 
of  containing  a  grain  of  wheat  at  least,  and  very  often  of  much  greater  dimen- 
sions ;  this  cavity  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  white  cyst ;  and  as  gestation  pro- 
ceeds, the  opposite  parts  of  this  cyst  approximate,  and  at  length  close  together, 
by  ^hich  the  cavity  is  completely  obliterated,  and  in  its  place  there  remains  an 
irregular  white  line,  whose  form  is  best  expressed  by  calling  it  radiated  or  stel- 
hform.  This  is  visible  as  long  as  any  distinct  trace  of  the  Corpus  Luteum 
remains."*  The  true  Corpus  Luteum  is  further  distinguished  by  its  capability 
of  being  injected  from  the  vessels  of  the  Ovary ;  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Tubercular  deposits,  or  other  substances  which  may  simulate  it.  After  Deli- 
very, the  size  of  the  Corpus  Luteum  rapidly  diminishes;  and  in  a  few  months 
it  ceases  to  be  recognizable  as  such.     The  cicatrix  by  which  the  Ovum  has 
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in  the  ovaries  of  a  woman,  or  of  Cicatrices  on  their  surface,  and  the  number 
of  children  she  may  have  borne.  The  number  of  Corpora  Lutea  must  always 
be  less,  when  there  have  been  many  conceptions ;  but  the  number  of  Cicatrices 
may  be  greater;  for  several  causes,  such  as  the  escape  of  unimpregnated  ova, 
or  the  burstim;  of  little  abscesses,  may  give  rise  to  such  appearances.  Much 
discussion  has  taken  place  amount  Embryologists,  as  to  whether  the  substance 
of  the  Corpus  Luteum  is  deposited  toithin  the  Graafian  follicle,  externally  to 
it,  or  between  its  layers.  The  first  is  the  opinion  of  Baer,  Bischoff,  and  others ; 
who  regarded  it  as  a  gro\^'th  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  Graafian  follicle.  The 
second  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.  Lee  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones.  The  third  is  the 
doctrine  taught  by  Drs.  Montgomery  and  Barry;  the  former  regarding  it,  how- 
ever, as  deposited  between  the  two  layers,  of  which  the  cellulo-vascmar  layer 
of  the  Graafian  follicle  (which  are  botfi  derived  from  the  condensed  stroma  of 
the  ovarium)  consist ;  whilst  the  latter  maintains  that  the  deposit  takes  place 
between  the  true  Ovisac  and  its  Ovarian  envelops.  The  recent  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Ritchie*  throw  great  light  on  this  question  ;  by  showing  that  a  great  variety 
of  changes  may  take  place,  after  the  discharge  of  the  Ovum  from  the  Ovisac ; 
amongst  which  may  be  included  all  the  appearances  described  by  the  several 
writers  just  quoted.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  Dr.  R^'s 
researches. 

a.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  Ovaries,  Graafian  follicles,  and  by  Uie  blood  which 
is  contained  in  the  latter  subsequent  to  their  rupture,  vary  according  to  the  time  at  which 
they  are  examined,  and  the  absorbing  power  of  the  individual.— In  cases  of  the  recent 
discharge  of  an  Ovum,  the  Peritoneal  coat  of  the  Ovary  is  marked  by  a  jagged  slit  or 
opening,  having  a  florid  vascular  areola;  in  those  of  longer  standing,  the  opening  is  cov- 
ered over,— with  the  exception  of  a  minute  circular  foramen  in  the  centre,  or  (where  the 
slit  has  been  of  great  length)  of  two  such  openings, — with  new  tissue,  surrounded  by  a 
claret-coloured  margin ;  and  in  those  still  more  ancient,  the  whole  is  healed  up  into  a 
cicatrix,  which  is  more  or  less  superficial  and  free  from  discoloration,  according  to  its 
age. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  Blood,  which  is  generally  contained  in  the  ruptured  follicles,  it 
is  seen  first  as  a  florid  coagulum;  next,  having  only  its  centre  scarlet-coloured,  and  its 
periphery  more  or  less  blaclr,  and  perhaps  furrowed ;  frequently  the  clot  has  a  gamboge 
colour  from  the  decomposition  of  its  red  corpuscles,  or  has  become  pale  fr^m  their  ab- 
sorption ;  and  lastly,  the  clot  is  found  in  different  stages  of  absorption.  But  it  sometimes 
also  happens, — and  that  indifferently  in  every  variety  of  the  uterine  state, — that  the  rup- 
tured follicles  are  found  empty,  or  containing  only  an  aqueous  fluid. 

c  The  coats  of  the  ruptured  Follicles  have  been  found  in  four  different  general  condi- 
tions, apparently  dependent  on  their  relative  degree  of  organization;  and  each  class  pre- 
senting, also,  modifications  of  their  respective  characteristics,  proceeding  in  part  from 
the  same  cause,  and  in  part  also  from  changes  connected  with  the  period  of  their  progress 
in  which  they  were  examined. 

I.  The  first  class  was  distinguished  by  the  attenuated  state  of  the  coats  of  the  ruptured 
Follicle;  and  by  the  total  absence  of  any  organic  changes  in  these,  diflTerent  from  their 
condiiion  previous  to  their  discharge.-  The  only  alterations  observable  resulted  from  the 
mechanical  dyeing  of  their  coals  of  an  inky-black,  or  of  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  from 
their  contact  with  decomposed  blood. — This  first  class  of  appearances  was  found  indif- 
ferently in  all  ages  and  states,  subs^equent  to  puberty. 

ir.  The  second  general  class  of  ru pi u red  Follicles  was  characterized,  in  addition  to  the 
appearances  just  described,  by  organic  changes  in  their  coats;  consisting,  progressive!)', 
of  an  increased  vascularity,  a  thickening,  a  whitening  of  the  colour,  and  finely,  a  cor- 
rugation of  their  tissue.  The  white  bodies  thus  formed,  to  which  Dr.  R.  has  given  the 
designation  of  Corpora  Albtda,  may  exist  under  two  distinct  forms: — 1.  As  iofl  bodies  of 
a  yellowish  fatty  aspect,  having  the  outer  coat  much  thickened,  whilst  their  inner  remains 
as  a  delicate  diaphanous  pellicle;  these,  after  a  lengthened  period,  present  themselves  as 
yellowish-white,  and  generally  globular  bodies,  more  or  less  fissured  from  their  contrac- 
tion, and  sometimes  in  process  of  absorption,  having  a  granular-looking  structure,  and 
seldom  being  divisible  into  laminae  by  simple  dissection :— and  2.  As  daue  bodies  of  n 
whitish,  shining,  firm  structure,  their  inner  coat  being  the  seat  of  these  changes,  and 
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dieir  outer  adfamog  loosely  as  a  transparent  penienlar  lajer;  the  inner  lajer  preseats 
itself  as  a  thick,  opaqae,  deeply-vriokled  or  corrogated,  and  rocky  cjst«  or  is  MNBetij»es 
partially  diaphaoons,  and  of  a  shiniog  pearly  aspect,  and  rery  white  coloar;  and  it  some- 
times contains  a  yellow,  greenish,  transparent  floid.  or  a  clot  of  blood,  either  oBchaaged, 
or  converted  into  a  yellow  or  black  pigment.  This  second  rariety  appears  to  be  tbe 
Corpos  Lntenm  of  Baer. — ^These  white  bodies,  or  Corpora  Albida,  were  fomnd  by  Dr.  R. 
in  erery  yariety  of  aterine  condition,  snbseqaent  to  the  establishment  of  menstroatiaii, 
bat  never  before  it;  and  the  dense  kind,  especially,  were  persistent  for  a  long  perkML — 
They  had  no  necessary  connection  with  the  grarid  condition ;  bat  they  were  occasiooallT 
(especially  tbe  dense  variety)  the  only  specialty  observable  in  the  ovaries  of  the  poerperml 
female,  some  time  aAer  delivery. 

nL  The  third  class  was  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  organized,  yelk>w-eoUmred, 
brain-like,  granalar  matter;  forming  bodies  to  which  Dr.  R.  has  given  the  name  of  Ccr- 
pora  Cephahidea.  These  differed,  according  as  the  cerebriform  matter  was  depoFtied 
between  the  lasers  of  raptored  Follicles,  having  transparent  pellicular  walls,  as  in  Class 
L,  or  having  either  their  inner  or  oater  coat  thickened,  as  in  Class  IL;— or  according  fts 
the  cerebriform  matter  was  deposited  externally  to  the  two  inner  layers  of  the  Follicle. — 
The  former  of  those  varieties  was  foand  by  Dr.  Ritchie  in  menstraating  females;  also 
daring  the  first  months  of  the  gravid  state;  and  sometimes  even  in  the  period  of  iacia* 
tioiL  In  some  insunces  only  one  or  two  of  the  cerebriform  bodies  were  foond,  bat  some- 
times five  or  six.  Their  stmctare,  especially  in  the  more  perfectly-organized  specimens, 
presented  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  convoluted  reddish-yellow  sorface  of  the  brain. 
covered  by  its  inner  membranes,  and  painted  with  its  scarlet-coloured  and  dark  vessels. 
These  cephaloid  bodies  undergo  diminution  in  proportion  to  their  age,  and  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  female.  In  those  possessed  of  only  thin  coats,  or  having  the  oater  layer  as 
the  seat  of  the  thickening,  the  inner  walls  of  the  cysts  speedily  contracted  and  coalesced ; 
80  that  their  centres  exhibited  a  delicate  opaqae  streak:  or,  in  those  better  devek>ped,  a 
serrated,  carved,  and  well-marked  white  line,  according  as  the  cyst  was  of  elliptical  or  of 
a  globular  form.  This  variety  of  cerebriform  cyst  was  met  with  in  a  recent  state  indiP 
ferently  in  immediate  connection  with  the  existence  of  menstraation,  and  daring  tbe  first 
seven  months  of  pregnancy ;  and  in  this  latter  case,  by  undergoing  a  conversion  in  its 
form  presently  to  be  noticed  ([V.),they  constituted  the  Corpora  Lutea  of  Dr.  Montgomery. 
— In  me  second  variety  of  Cephaloid  bodies,  the  two  inner  layers  of  the  Graafian  Pollicle 
were  converted  into  a  dense  white  body,  surrounded  by  an  envelop  of  yellow  matter^ — 
8uch  cysts  (the  Corpora  Lutea  of  Dr.  Lee)  were  never  observed  as  an  effect  of  menstrua- 
tion simply,  but  were  met  with  exclusively  in  the  gravid  female;  although  they  were  seen 
(as  were  also  the  cephaloid  bodies  of  tbe  preceding  order),  presenting  double  in  some 
cases  of  single  conception.  This  form  of  Cephaloid  bodies  was  generally  distinguished 
by  large,  persistent,  white,  glistening  cavities.  The  granular  cephaloid  matter  was  some- 
times found  quite  absorbed  within  a  few  days  aAer  parturition;  but  in  other  insunces  it 
underwent  tbe  metamorphosis  characteristic  of  the  next  class. 

IV.  The  fourth  general  state  of  the  ruptured  Graafian  follicle  was  peculiar  to  the  im- 
pregnated and  lactating  female,  in  the  period  between  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  months 
aAer  conception;  and  appeared  to  be  a  conversion  of  the  Corpora  Cephaloidea  already 
described,  arising  out  or  a  higher  and  more  perfect  oiigaoization.  Down  to  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy,  the  cysts  contained  in  the  Ovaries  did  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
the  cerebriform  bodies  fonnd  in  the  unimpregnated  stale;  except  that  they  were  some- 
times pluroper,more  vascular,  better  developed,  and  had  their  inner  layer  more  frequently 
thickened.  A  change  in  the  hue  of  the  granular  matter  then  commences,  which  becomes 
more  decided  as  time  elapses;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  month  after  delivery,  it  be- 
comes of  a  decided  rose  colour,  changing  to  a  still  more  florid  hue  on  exposure  to  air.-^ 
Its  cavity  also  contracts,  so  as  to  leave. but  a  stellated  point,  or  a  carved  groove:  and  a 
fibrous  appearance  (probably  dependent  on  the  traction  thus  exercised),  is  seen  in  the 
surrounding  substance.  Although  these  bodies,  termed  by  Dr.  Ritchie  Corpora  ru^ra, are 
found  exclusively  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  or  in  the  puerperal  stale,  yet  they 
are  not  always  present  in  those  conditions. 

The  number  of  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Ritchie  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  found  any  positive  statements  upon  the  results  of  his  examination 
of  them;  but  the  following  inductions  appear  highly  probable. — 1.  That  the 
presence  of  Corpora  Rubra  may  be  regarded  as  indicative,  not  only  of  con- 
ception, but  also  of  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  or  of  recent  delivery ; 
but  that  their  absence  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  proof  to  the  contrary. — 
2.  That  the  presence  of  Corpora  Cephaloidea  of  the  second  order  is  to  be 
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regarded  as  indicative  of  conception. — 3.  That  the  presence  of  the  Corpora 
Cephaloidea  of  the  first  order,  or  of  Corpora  Albida^  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
the  least  deCTee  indicative  of  Conception ;  as  they  may  result  from  the  simple 
discharge  of  an  Ovum,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  those  changes  to  which  the 
Ovarium  is  subject.— The  excess  of  Corpora  Albida  above  every  other  appear- 
ance is  due,  not  merely  to  their  beincf  an  ordinary  result  of  the  discharge  of 
unimpregnated  Ova ;  but  also  to  the  frequency  of  their  production  as  degene- 
rated forms  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Corpora  Cephaloidea  and  Corpora  Rubra  of 
the  gravid  female ;  and  also  to  their  occasional  existence  as,  frdrn  the  first,  the 
only  Ovarian  change  following  upon  Conception. 

745.  The  object  of  the  changes  which  have  been  already  described,  is  to 
bring  the  Ovmn  within  reach  of  the  fecundating  influence ;  and  to  convey  it 
into  the  Uterus  after  it  has  been  fertilized.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
changes  in  the  Ovum  itself,  which  take  place  during  the  same  epoch.  At 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Ovum  moves  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
Graafian  follicle,  the  GJerminal  Vesicle  moves  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
yolk-bag;  and  it  always  takes  up  its  position  at  the  precise  point  of  the  Zona 
Pellucida  which  is  nearest  the  Ovisac,  and  which  is  closest,  therefore,  to  the 
surface  of  the  Ovary.  Moreover,  the  Germinal  Spot  is  always  on  that  part 
of  the  Germinal  Vesicle,  which  is  in  closest  contact  with  the  Zona  Pellucida. 
(See  a.  Figs.  9  and  10,  Plate  I.)  Thus,  the  Gferminal  Spot  is  very  near  the 
exterior  of  the  Ovary ;  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
latter,  by  a  thin  layer  of  its  stroma  forming  the  external  layer  of  the  Graafian 
foUicle,  by  the  ovisac  forming  its  internal  membrane,  and  by  the  zona  pellu- 
cida. We  have  already  seen  how  the  obstacle  interposed  by  the  three  former 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Spermatozoon,  is  overcome ;  we  shall  presently  find  that 
the  Zona  Pellucida  undergoes  a  similar  change. — ^Whilst  the  Ovum  is  being 
prepared  for  fecundation,  a  series  of  very  important  actions  take  place  in  the 
Germinal  Vesicle.  The  exterior  or  peripheral  portion  of  the  Spot,  which 
previously  consisted  of  a  collection  of  very  minute  granules,  begins  to  develop 
itself  into  a  ring  of  new  cells  of  extreme  delicacy  (Fiff.  9,  a) ;  these  gradually 
enlarge,  and  a  second  rin^  of  cells  is  developed  within  it,  pushing  the  first- 
formed  cells  further  away  from  the  centre.  Many  successive  rings  of  cells  are 
thus  formed ;  and  at  last  the  whole  Germinal  V  esicle  is  filled  with  them,  as 
shown  at  6,  Fig.  10.  Still  there  remains  a  pellucid  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
Germinal  Spot  (resembling  that  seen  at  a,  Fig.  12) ;  in  which  no  cells  are. 
developed.  The  first-formed  cells  that  have  been  pushed  outwards,  are  so 
much  compressed  by  those  subsequently  formed,  as  frequently  to  undergo 
liquefaction ;  and  during  the  time  that  the  Ova  are  being  matured  for  fertili- 
zation, there  is  a  continual  new  production  of  cells  at  the  centre,  and  a  degene- 
ration at  the  circumference. — ^At  the  same  time,  the  Yolk  undergoes  chsmges 
somewhat  analogous ;  for  it  ceases  to  contain  separate  oil-globules ;  and  large 
elliptical  discs  or  cells  are  seen  in  it,  especially  just  beneath  the  Zona  Pel- 
lucida (Fig.  9,  c).*  Here,  too,  the  formation  of  new  cells  takes  place  from 
the  periphery  towards  the  centre;  the  peripheral  ones  gradually  undergo 
liquefaction,  as  is  seen  in  the  outer  layer  of  those  in  Fig.  10,  which  are 
becoming  indistinct ;  and  they  are  replaced  by  a  new  layer  pushed  outwards 
from  the  centre.  The  same  process  subsequently  continues  in  the  Yolk,  for 
some  time  after  fecundation ;  and  this  not  only  in  regard  to  the  yolk  as  a 
whole,  but  in  respect  to  its  individual  cells,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  where 
concentric  rings  of  new  cells  are  seen  in  each  of  the  parent  vesicles.  Even 
in  the  most  advanced  of  these  secondary  cells,  another  generation  may  be 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  observations  of  Dr.  Barry  here  quoted,  were  made  on 
the  Rabbit:  and  are,  therefore,  probably  applicable  equally  to  other  Mammalia,  but  not  to 
Oviparous  Animals. 
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seen,  and  these  aie  developed  upon  the  same  plan  with  those  of  the  Gknninal 
Vesicle :  thus  in  Fig.  12,  the  pellucid  centre  of  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
parent  disc  is  seen  at  a,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  concentric  rings  of  cells, 
increasing  in  size  from  within  outwards ;  and  at  b  is  represented  the  condition 
of  the  outer  and  older  cells,  in  which  the  same  process  is  undergoing  repetition, 
f  Although  the  figure  only  represents  (me  secondary  cell  as  in  the  act  of  pro- 
ducing others,  the  others  of  the  same  age  are  alike  engaged  in  the  process  of 
multiplication.)  The  foregoing  history  is  equally  applicable  to  the  ceUs  from 
which  the  Embryo  subsequently  originates ;  and  it  is  probably  the  general 
mode  in  which  the  process  takes  plaoe. 

740.  At  the  time  when  the  interior  of  the  Germinal  Vesicle  is  being  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  fecundating  influence,  the  porticm  of , the  Zona  Pellucida 
against  which  it  lies  becomes  attenuated ;  and  a  chink  then  forms  in  it,  just 
above  what  was  the  pellucid  centre  of  the  Germinal  Spot.  Throuc^h  this 
chink,  the  Spermatozoon  can  reach  the  Grerminal  Vesicle ;  and  that  it  does  so, 
we  are  now  entitled  to  affirm,  not  only  frcnn  analogy,  but  also  from  actual 
observation  (§  733).  What  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  communicated  by  it 
is  less  certain ;  but  from  the  known  character  of  the  process  of  fecundation  in 
Plants,  we  shall  have  little  diflicultry  in  concluding,  that  it  deposits  in  the 
Germinal  Vesicle  the  rudiments  of  the  first  cells,  which  are  subsequently  to 
be  developed  into  the  Embryonic  structure.  It  is  certain,  that  none  of  the 
cells  previously  contained  in  the  Germinal  Vesicle  subsequently  form  part  of 
it ;  in  fact,  they  all  liquefy  after  a  time,  and  disappear  entirely.  But  in  the 
previously  pellucid  centre  of  what  was  the  Germinal  Spot,  two  new  cells  are 
seen  after  fecundation;  these  enlarge  at  the  expense  of  the  rest;  and  from 
them  all  the  permanent  structures  originate.  This  pair  of  cells  is  seen  at  a. 
Figs.  13  and  14;  in  the  former  some  of  the  cells  of  the  Grerminal  Vesicle  are 
still  lefl ;.  in  the  latter  they  have  been  all  absorbed.  The  Germinal  Vesicle 
returns  afler  fecundation  to  the  centre  of  the  Yolk,  being  at  first  entirely  con- 
cealed bv  its  discs  (Fig.  11) ;  and  the  cleft  in  the  Zona  Pellucida  soon  closes, 
so  as  to  be  no  lon^r  (Sstinfiruishable.  The  two  new  cells  and  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  Germinal  Vesicle,  undergo  such  a  rapid  increase  in  size,  that  they 
soon  fill  the  whole  interior  of  the  Zona  Pellucida ;  and  the  cells  of  the  Yolk 
being  reduced  by  the  pressure  into  a  liquid  form,  their  elements  are  absorbed 
by  the  new  cells  of  the  Embryonic  structure.  This,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  the 
Mammalia ;  among  which  the  Yolk  performs  but  a  very  subordinate  pan, 
having  only  to  serve  for  the  development  of  the  Embryo  duriug  a  very  brief 
period.— In  each  of  the  two  primary  G^rm-cells  (as  they  may  be  called)  a 
series  of  changes  takes  place,  exactly  confonnable  to  that  already  described 
as  occurring  in  the  Germinal  Vesicle ;  that  is  to  say, — a  ring  of  new  cells 
originates  in  the  margin  of  its  nucleus^ — this  increases  in  size,  and  is  pushed 
outwards  by  another  ring  nearer  the  centre,  this  afipiin  by  another,  and  -so  on^ — 
and  at  last,  two  cells  appear  in  the  pellucid  centnu  space,  which  are  developed 
at  Uie  expense  of  all  the  rest,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  permanent 
o&pring  of  the  parent.  These  changes  may  be  seen  in  process  in  Figs.  13 
and  14:  in  the  fonner.  the  oriirinal  cells  of  the  Germinal  Vesicle  have  not 
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by  imbibition  (Fig.  13).  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  (who  was 
the  first  to  observe  this  stage  of  the  process,  and  to  maintain  that  the  Chorion 
is  formed  in  the  Fallopian  tube,)  asserts  that  the  gelatinous  matter  is  first 
deposited  around  the  Zona  Pellucida ;  and  that  the  Chorion  is  subsequently 
formed  from  or  upon  it.  It  appears  to  the  Author,  that  the  gelatinous  envelop 
is  strictly  analogous  to  the  white  of  the  Bird's  egg ;  and  that  the  Chorion 
corresponds  with  its  enveloping  membrane,  and  is  probably  formed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  gelatinous-looking  envelop  is  probably  of  an  albuminous 
nature  in  reality  ;  and  the  texture  of  the  Chorion,  which  is  seen  to  be  fibrous, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  clearly  distinguished,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Fibrin 
poured  out  from  the  lining  of  the  FaUopian  tube.  The  appearance  of  cells 
noticed  by  Dr.  Barry,  corresponds  with  what  is  witnessed  in  other  fibrinous 
efllisions  (§  560).  From  the  surface  of  the  Chorion,  a  large  number  of  villous 
prolongations  afterward  shoot  forth;  these  serve  as  absorbing  radicles,  and 
form  the  channel  through  which  the  Embryo  is  nourished  by  the  fluids  of  the 
Parent,  until  a  more  perfect  communication  is  formed. 

748.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  changes  in  the  Uterus,  which  take  place 
in  consequence  of  Conception,  and  which  prepare  it  to  receive  the  Ovum.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  formation  of  the  Membrana  Decidua^  so  called 
from  its  being  cast  off  at  each  parturition.  This  membrane  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  new  formation ;  and  has  been  described  as  originating  in 
coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  Uterus,  into  which 
vessels  are  prolonged  from  the  subjacent  surface.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  late  researches  of  Dr.  Sharpey  and  Prof.  Weber,*  that  this  is  not  the  true 
account  of  it ;  and  that  the  Decidua  is  really  composed  of  the  inner  portion  of 
the  Mucous  membrane  itself,  which  undergoes  a  considerable  change  in  its 
character.  The  Mucous  membrane  of  the  Uterus  had  been  observed  by  Dr. 
J.  Reid  to  possess,  on  its  free  surface,  a  tubular  structure ;  not  very  unlike 
that  which  has  been  described  as  existing  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  (§  704  and  Fig.  170).     This  tubular  portion  becomes  thickened  and 


Fig.  160. 


Pig.  181. 
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iimeased  in  Tascukn^,  within  a  short  time  after  conceptioD ;  and  wlien  the 
inner  sur&ce  of  a  newfy-impreenated  Uterus  is  examined  with  a  low  magiii^- 
inff  power,  the  orifices  of  its  tubes  are  Tery  distinctly  seen,  being  fined  with  a 
white  epiUietium.     The  blood-ressek  f<Mm  a  very  minute  network,  which 
extends  in  loops  from  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  membrane  (as  seen  in  Fic- 
17,  Pkte  L).    Of  the  orifices  of  the  glandular  fdlicles,  some  afterwards  beeome 
widened  and  enlarged  for  the  reception  of  the  foetal  rilfi.    The  thickness  of 
the  Decidna,  when  fully  fonned,  is  from  one  to  three  lines ;  its  inner  snr&ce 
ia  smooth ;  whilst  that  in  connection  with  the  Uterus  is  rough,  in  coQseqoence 
of  the  Tarying  length  of  the  tubes,  and  of  the  Tascular  connectioDs  of  the  two 
structures.     U  has  not  yet  been  explained  how  the  Decidua  is  formed  con- 
tinuously orer  the  upper  orifice  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  and  orer  the  onfices  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  as  is  frequently,  though  by  no  means  uniformly,  the  case : 
and  it  seems  as  if  a  new  production  must  there  take  place,     llie  formation  of 
the  Uterine  Decidua  occurs  whether  the  Orum  reach  the  Uterus  or  not ;  it 
being  probably  invariable*  in  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  even  though  a 
Decidua  is  formed  around  the  Ovum  in  the  place  of  its  lodgment.     Besides 
the  Decidua  fining  the  Uterus,  however,  an(Hher  membrane,  continuoas  with 
this,  furnishes  a  proper  envelop  to  the  Ovum ;  and  this  has  been  termed  the 
DeeidiM  reflexa*     The  formation  of  this  is  usually  explained,  in  conformity 
with  the  account  of  Dt.  W.  Hunter,  after  the  following  manner.    The  Onua, 
on  passing  from  the  Fallopian  tube  into  the  Uterus,  pushes  before  it  a  portion 
of  the  I>ecidua  Vera,  as  represented  in  Fig.  181 ;  and  this  portion  is  gradoaD^ 
extended,  by  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  Ovum,  so  as  at  last  to  snrroand  it 
completely.     If  this  were  precisely  the  case,  however,  the  structure  of  the 
two  membranes  ought  to  be  the  same,  which  it  is  not ;  for,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Sharpey,t  the  Decidua  Refiexa  is  destitute,  in  g^reat  part 
of  its  sur&ce,  of  the  small  orifices  which  characterize  the  Vera ;  and  these  are 
confined  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  to  a  zcme  of  the  membrane  surrounding 
the  angle  of  reflexion,  that  is,  to  the  part  next  to  the  Decidua  Vera.     It  would 
seem  more  probaUe,  therefore,  that  the  Decidua  Reflexa  is  almost  entirely  a 
new  production,  the  growth  of  which  is  simultaneous  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  ovum ;  and  that  the  Decidua  Vera  has  no  more  share  in  its  formation  than  as 
supplying,  throuc^h  its  vessels,  the  necessary  materials.    As  the  ovum  increases 
in  size,  the  Decidua  Reflexa  which  covers  it,  comes  into  contact  with  the  Decidua 
Vera,  which  fines  the  Uterus ;  and  the  fluid  that  previously  filled  the  cavity 
disappears  by  absorption ;  this  usually  happens  during  the  third  month.    After 
this  period,  it  is  difficult  and  frequently  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  two 
layers ;  and  even  in  aborted  ova  of  an  earfier  age,  the  Decidua  Reflexa  is  not 
always  to  be  found,  on  a  careful  examination  ;  so  that  its  very  existence  has 
been  denied  by  some.     At  one  part  of  its  surface,  the  Ovum  is  covered  neither 
by  the  Decidua  vera,  nor  by  the  Decidua  reflexa ;  this  is  where  the  former 
was  originally  detached  from  the  wall  of  the  Uterus,  by  the  Ovum,  and  where 
it  becomes  continuous  with  the  latter.     It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Placenta  is 
subsequently  formed.     The  deficiency  is  suppfied,  however,  by  a  new  pro- 
duction, very  analogous  in  structure  to  the  Decidua  Reflexa,  and  continuous 
with  the  reflected  fold  of  the  Decidua  Vera ;  this  is  termed  (from  its  formation 
being  supposed  to  take  place  at  a  later  period)  the  Decidua  Serotina  (Fig. 
186/). 

•  The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  Deciduat  here  adopted  on  the  aathoritv  of  the 
two  accomplished  Anatomists  mentioned  above,  tends  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  ob- 
servations which  have  been  recorded  on  this  interesting  point ;  for  in  those  cases  in  which 
nothing  but  an  increase  of  thickness  and  sponginess  in  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the 
Uterus  was  observable,  the  very  change  was  in  progress,  in  which  the  formation  of  the 
Decidua  C4>n$ists. 

f  Loc.  ciu 
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749.  The  formation  of  the  Placenta  conunences  by  the  penetration  of  the 
ramified  villi,  or  filamentous  processes  of  the  Chorion,  into  the  tubuli  of  the 
Decidua ;  the  villi  thus  serve  as  roots,  which  suck  up  and  convey  to  the 
embryo  the  nourishment  secreted  for  it  by  the  maternal  structures.  The 
mode  in  which  these  villi,  at  first  consisting  merely  of  cells,  become  connected 
with  the  vessels  of  the  Foetus,  will  be  explained  hereafler  (§  764).  This,— 
the  earliest  and  simplest  mode  by  which  the  Fcetus  eSeciB  a  new  connection 
with  the  parent^ — is  the  only  one  in  which  it  ever  takes  place  in  the  lower 
Mammalia,  which  are  hence  properly  designated  as  '^  non-placentai,"  rather 
than  as  ovo-vivi parous  (§  55).  In  the  higher  Mammalia,  however,  there  soon 
occurs  a  great  extension  of  the  vascular  tufts  of  the  foetal  Chorion,  at  certain 
points  ;  and  a  corresponding  adaptation,  on  the  part  of  the  Uterine  structure, 
to  afford  them  an  increased  supply  of  nutritious  fluid.  These  specially-pro- 
longed portions  are  scattered,  in  the  Ruminantia  and  some  other  Mammalia, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Chorion,  forming  what  are  termed  the  Cotyle- 
dons; but  in  the  higher  orders,  and  in  Man,  they  are  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  forming  the  Placenta.  In  some  of  the  lower  tribes,  the  maternal  and  the 
fcBtal  portions  of  the  Placenta  may  be  very  easily  separated ;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  the  thickened  Decidua ;  and  the  latter  being  composed  of  the  pro- 
longed and  ramifying  vascular  tufts  of  the  Chorion,  dipping  down  into  it. 
But  in  the  Human  Placenta,  the  two  elements  are  mingled  together  through 
its  whole  substance.  On  looking  at  its  Foetal  surface,  we  perceive  that  the 
umbilical  vessels  diverge  in  every  direction  from  the  point  at  which  they 
enter  it ;  and  their  subdivisions  ramify  very  minutely,  forming  a  large  part  of 
its  substance.  The  terminal  ramifications  are  represented  by  Dr.  J.  Reid*  as 
having  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  23,  (Plate  I.),  each  consisting  of  an  artery 
and  vein  bound  up  together ;  thus  closely  resembhng  the  arrangement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  gills  in  aquatic  animals.  By  Weber,  however,  a  somewhat 
different  description  of  the  terminations  of  the  foetal  vessels  is  ffiven ;  each 
villus  being  represented  by  him  as  consisting  of  a  capillary  vessel  communi- 
cating with  the  artery  and  vein,  and  making  several  turns  upon  itself,  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  loops.  It  is  of  little  practical  importance  which  statement  is 
the  most  correct ;  since  the  essential  4ct,  that  each  villus  contains  the  termi- 
nal connecting  branch  of  an  artery  and  a  vein,  is  recognized  in  both.t  The 
Maternal  portion  of  the  Placenta  may  be  regarded,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Reid, 
as  consisting  of  a  large  sac  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mner  coat  of  the 
Uterine  vessels ;  agamst  the  foetal  surface  of  this  sac,  the  tufb  just  described 
may  be  said  to  push  themselves,  so  as  to  dip  down  into  it,  carrying  before 
them  a  portion  of  its  thin  wall,  which  constitutes  a  sheath  to  each  tuft.  In 
this  manner,  the  whole  interior  of  the  placental  cavity  is  intersected  by  nume- 
rous tufts  of  foetal  vessels,  disposed  in  fringes,  and  bound  down  by  reflexions 
of  the  delicate  membrane  that  forms  its  proper  wall;  just  as  the  intestines  are 
held  in  their  places  by  reflexions  of  the  peritoneum  that  covers  them.  This 
view  was  suggested  to  Dr.  R.  by  the  very  interesting  fact,  thatt  he  tufts  of 
foetal  vessels  not  unfrequently  extend  beyond  the  uterine  surface  of  the  Pla- 
centa, and  dip  down  into  the  uterine  sinuses  ;  where  they  are  still  covered, 

*  Edinbargh  Med.  and  8arg.  Jocirnal,  Jan.,  1841. 

f  By  Mr.  F.  Renaud,  the  variation  in  the  appearance  of  the  placental  tnfts  is  attributed 
\  to  the  degree  of  imbibition  which  has  taken  place  through  the  enveloping  membrane. 
When  examined  without  either  injection  or  immersion  in  fluid,  each  tuft  is  seen  to  con- 
tain a  long  convoluted  capillary,  originating  in  the  umbilical  artery  and  terminating  in 
the  vein.  In  its  normal  condition,  this  seems  to  transmit  but  one  row  of  blood  corpus- 
cles ;  but  several  may  be  forced  along  it  bv  the  aid  of  a  little  pressure.  When  immersed 
in  fluid,  the  tuft  becomes  distended  into  the  form  represented  by  Dr.  Reid,  owing  to  the 
imbibition  of  fluid.  This  may  probably  hp  their  condition  whilst  in  action.  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal,  March,  1843. 
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and  held  in  their  places,  by  the  same  reflected  membrane.  The  blood  is  con- 
veyed into  the  Placental  cavity  by  the  "  curling  arteries"  of  the  Uterus  ;  and 
is  returned  from  it  by  the  large  veins,  that  are  commonly  designated  as 
sinuses."^  The  foetal  vessels,  being  bathed  in  this  blood,  as  the  branchis  of 
aquatic  animals  are  in  the  water  that  surrounds  them,  not  only  enable  the 
foBtal  blood  to  exchange  its  venous  character  for  the  arterial,  by  parting  with 
its  carbonic  acid  to  the  Maternal  blood,  and  receiving  oxygen  from  it ;  but 
they  also  serve  as  rootlets,  by  which  certain  nutritious  elements  of  the  Ma- 
ternal blood  (probably  those  composing  the  liouor  sanguinis^  are  taken  into 
the  system  of  the  Foetus.  There  is  no  more  direct  commmucation  between 
the  Mother  and  Fcetus  than  this ;  all  the  observations  which  have  been  sup- 
pose4  to  prove  the  existence  of  real  vascular  continuity,  having  been  falsih^ 
by  the  extravasation  of  fluid,  consequent  upon  the  force  used  in  injecting  the 
vessels.  Moreover,  the  different  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  Foetus 
and  in  the  Parent  (§  576)  shows  the  non-existence  of  any  such  communication.t 
760.  The  formation  of  the  Placenta,  in '  the  manner  just  described,  com- 
mences in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  month  ;  during  the  third,  it  acquiree 
its  proper  character ;  and  it  subsequently  ^oes  on  increasing,  in  accordance 
with  the  growth  of  the  ovum.  Towards  the  end  of  the  term  of  gestation, 
however,  it  becomes  more  dense  and  less  vascular ;  owing,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  obliteration  of  several  of  the  minuter  vessels,  which  are  converted  into 
hard  fibrous  filaments.  The  vessels  of  the  Uterus  undergo  great  enlargement 
throughout,  but  especially  at  the  part  to  which  the  Placenta  is  attached;  and 
the  blood  in  moving  through  them  produces  a  peculiar  murmur,  which  is 
usually  distinctly  audible  at  an  early  period  of  Pregnancy,  and  may  be  re- 
garded (when  due  care  is  taken  to  avoid  sources  of  feulacy)  as  one  of  its  most 
unequivocal  positive  signs.  The  Placental  bruit  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Montgomery.}  "  The  characters  of  this  phenomenon  are,  a  low  murmuring 
or  somewhat  cooing  sound,  resembling  that  made  by  blowing  ^ntly  over  the 
lip  of  a  wide-mouthed  phial,  and  accompanied  by  a  slight  rushing  noise,  but 
without  any  sensation  of  impulse.  The  sound  is,  in  its  return,  exactly 
synchronous  with  the  pulse  of  the  mother  at  the  time  of  examination ;  and 
varies  in  the  frequency  of  its  repetitions,  with  any  accidental  variation  which 
may  occur  in  the  maternal  circulation.  Its  situation  does  not  vary  during  the 
course  of  the  same  pregnancy ;  but  in  whatever  rerion  of  the  uterus  it  is  first 
heard,  it  will  in  future  be  found,  if  recognized  at  all, — for  it  is  liable  to  inter- 
missions,—«t  least  we  shall  occasionally  be  unable  to  hear  it  where  we  have 
already  heard  it  a  short  time  before,  and  where  we  shall  shortly  again  recc^- 
nize  it.  According  to  my  experience,  it  will  be  most  frequently  heard  about 
the  situation  of  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the  right  side ;  but  it  may  be  detected  in 
any  of  the  lateral  or  anterior  parts  of  the  uterus."  That  the  cause  of  this 
soimd  exists  in  the  Uterus  itself,  is  distinctly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  has 
been  heard  when  that  organ  was  so  completely  anteverted^  that  the  fundus 

*  A  plan  of  Dr.  Reid*s  idea  of  this  structure  is  shown  in  Fig.  24,  (Plate  I.) 
f  That  the  Placenta  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  Human  fcEtus,any 
more  than  to  that  of  the  non-placental  Mammalia,  is  a  doctrine  that  has  been  maintained 
by  several  physiologists  of  eminence;  in  consequence  of  the  not  very  unfrequent  occur- 
rence of  cases,  in  which  it  has  been  very  imperfectly  formed,  so  as  to  be  manifestly 
unfit,  at  least  in  great  degree,  for  the  performance  of  its  functi(^n$ :  and  it  cannot  bat  be 
admitted  that  there  is  much  evidence  in  support  of  this  view.  In  those  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  Placenta  has  been  from  the  first  imperfectly  formed,  the  nutrition  of  the 
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hung  down  between  the  patient's  thighs.  A  sound  so  much  resembling  this, 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it,  may  be  occasioned,  howeyer,  by  a 
cause  of  a  very  different  nature^ — namely,  an  abdominal  tumour,  pressing 
upon  the  aorta,  iliac  arteries,  or  enlarged  vessels  of  its  own  ;  and,  in  doubtful 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  give  full  weigkt  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  explana- 
tion. The  sound  may  be  imitated  at  any  time,  by  pressing  the  stethoscope 
on  the  iliac  arteries.  The  Placental  bruit  has  been  not  unfreqiwently  heard  in 
the  11th  week  ;  but  it  cannot  generally  be  detected  before  the  fourth  month, 
when  the  fundus  uteri  rises  above  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis. 

751.  The  amount  of  the  peculiar  tissue  of  the  Uterus  (§  375)  greatly  in^ 
creases  during  pregnancy ;  and  from  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  R.  Lee, 
it  appears  that  a  corresponding  increase  takes  place  in  the  size  of  the  Nervous 
Ganglia.  At  the  same  time  the  Mammary  gkmd  and  its  appendages  undergo 
a  fuller  development ;  and  from  this  a  valuable,  but  not  unequivocal  indication 
of  pregnancy  may  be  drawn.  Occasional  shooting  pains  in  the  ManmisB  are 
not  unfrequently  experienced  within  a  short  period  after  conception;  and 
more  continued  tenderness  is  also  not  unusual.  A  sense  of  distension  is  very 
commonly  experienced  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month ;  and  from  that 
time  a  distinct  **  knottiness"  usually  begins  to  present  itself,  increasing  with 
the  advance  of  Pregnancy.  In  many  instances,  however,  these  mammary 
sympathies  are  entirely  absent ;  and  they  may  be  simulated  by  changes  that 
take  place  in  consequence  of  various  affections  of  the  Uterus.  A  change  of 
colour  in  the  areola  is  a  very  common,  but  not  an  invariable  occurrence  in 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy ;  but  another  sign  is  afforded  by  the  areola  and 
nipple,  which  is  of  more  value  because  more  constant, — namely,  a  puffy 
turgescence,  a^d  an  increased  development  of  the  little  glandular  follicles, 
or  tubercles,  which  commonly  secrete  a  dewy  moisture.— The  presence  or 
absence  of  kiesdne  in  the  Urine  (§  690)  also  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  diagnostic  sign.  This  substance  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
after  it  has  stood  two  or  three  days,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  pellicle  of  a  some- 
what fatty  aspect ;  it  is  preceded  by  a  sediment  which  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  cotton  wool ;  and  it  disappears  when  the  urine  is  decomposing, 
at  the  same  time  emitting  an  odour  like  that  of  putrid  cheese.*— Many  other 
changes  in  the  constitution  take  place  during  Pregnancy ;  indicated  by  the 
business  of  the  blood,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  increased  excit- 
ability of  the  mind.  All  these,  however,  are  discussed  with  sufficient  ampli- 
fication, in  works  on  Obstetric  Medicine. 

753.  The  act  of  Conception,  being  one  of  a  purely  organic  nature,  is  not 
attended  with  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  motner ;  but  there  are 
some  women,  in  whom  it  is  attended  with  certain  sympathetic  affections,  such 
as  faintness,  vertigo,  &c.,  that  enable  them  to  fix  jipon  the  particular  time  at 
which  it  has  taken  place.  From  that  period,  however,  the  Mother  has  n<f 
direct  consciousness  of  the  change  going  on  in  the  Uterus  (save  by  the  effects 
of  its  increasing  pressure  on  other  parts),  until  the  occurrence  of  what  is 
termed  "Gluickening."  This  is  generally  described  as  a  kind  of  fluttering 
movement,  attended  with  some  degree  of  syncope  or  vertigo.  After  it  has 
once  occurred,  and  has  strongly  excited  attention,  it  is  occasionally  renewed 
once  or  twice,  and  then  gives  place  to  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  fcetus. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  no  movement  whatever  is  fek,  until  near  the  end 
of  the  term  of  gestation,  or  even  through  the  whole  of  it.  As  to  the  cause  of 
the  sensation.  Obstetricians  are  much  divided;  and  no  satisfactory  accoimt 
has  been  given  of  it.     It  has  been  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  first 

*  [See  an  excellent  paper  on  ihis  subject  in  the  American  Jonrnal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
No.  vii.  N.  8.,  by  Dr.  Elisha  Kane.— M.  C] 
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movement  of  the  Foetus,  which  was  imagined  then  to  hecome  possessed  ci  an 
indepen4ent  life :  and  the  English  law  recognizes  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
in  varying  the  punishment  of  an  attempt  to  procure  Abortion,  according  to 
whether  the  woman  be  "quick  with  child"  6r  not ;  and  in  delajring  execution 
when  a  woman  can  be  proved  to  be  so,  though  it  is  made  to  proceed  if  she  is 
not,  even  if  she  be  unquestionably  pregnant.  Whether  or  not  the  first  sensible 
motions  of  the  Foetus  are  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  feeling  in  question,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Embryo  has  as  much  independent  vitality  before,  as 
after,  the  quickening.  From  the  time  that  the  Ovum  quits  the  Ovary,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  part  of  the  Parent,  and  is  dependent  on  it  only  for  a  due  supply 
of  nourishment,  which  it  converts,  by  its  own  inherent  powers,  into  its  proper 
fabric.  This  dependence  cannot  be  said  to  cease  at  the  moment  of  quicken- 
ing ;  for  the  connection  must  be  prolonged  during  several  weeks,  before  the 
FoBtus  can  be  said  to  be  capable  of  living  without  such  assistance.  The 
earliest  period  at  which  this  may  occur,  will  be  presently  considered  (§  756). 
753.  At  the  conclusion  of  about  nine  (solar)  months  from  the  period  of  c(hi- 
ception,  the  time  of  Parturition  arrives.  The  Uterus,  by  its  own  efibits,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  muscles  of  Expiration,  expels  its  contents;  and  the 
membranes  of  the  Ovum  being  usually  ruptured  before  it  is  entirely  dis- 
charged, the  Foetus  comes  at  once  into  the  world.  Although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  already  stated  (§  203),  the  contractile  fibres  of  the  Uterus  may 
be  called  into  effectual  action  without  Nervous  influence,  yet  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Uterine  contractions  may  be  induced  through  the  Spinal  system  of 
nerves.  For  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  far  many  phenomena,  which 
are  obviously  of  a  reflex  character;  such  as  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
Uterus,  previously  distended  and  inactive,  when  cold  is  appBed  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  body,  or  when  the  child  is  applied  to  the  nipple.  In  the 
first  stage  of  labour,  the  Uterine  contractions  appear  to  be  alone  concerned ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  head  of  the  child  is  passing  through  the  Os  Uteri,  and 
is  entering  the  Vagina,  that  the  assistance  of  the  Expiratory  muscles  is  called 
in.  The  excitor  fibres,  which  convey  to  the  Spinal  Cord  the  stimulus  to  their 
actions,  must  originate,  therefore,  rather  in  the  Vagina  than  in  the  Uterus 
itself.  Whilst  the  fibres  of  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  Uterus  are  in  power- 
ful contraction,  those  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  and  Vagina  must  be  in  a  state  of 
dilatation ;  and  this  dilatation  appears  to  be  in  some  respects  diflierent  from 
the  mere  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head.  A  slow  contraction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  Uterus,  and  a  yielding  of  those  of  the 
cervix,  usually  take  place  during  some  days  previous  to  Parturition ;  so  that 
the  child  lies  lower,  and  the  size  of  the  abdomen  diminishes.*  As  to  the 
reason  why  the  period  of  Parturition  should  be  just  nine  months  after  that  of 
Conception,  we  know  nothing  more  than  we  do  of  that  of  similar  facts  in  the 
physical  history  of  Man,— such  as  the  periodical  return  of  the  Catamenia, — 
the  renewal  of  the  Teeth, — the  recurrence  of  the  tendency  to  Sleep,  &c.  That 
it  is  immediately  dependent  upon  some  state  of  the  constitution,  rather  than 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Uterus,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  in  cases  of  Extras 
uterine  pregnancy,  contractions  resembling  those  of  labour  take  place  in  its 
walls.  Moreover,  various  states  of  the  constitution,  especially  that  which  is 
designated  as  irritAbihty,  may  induce  the  occurrence  of  the  parturient  efforts 
at  an  earlier  period ;  and  this  constitutes  Abortion,  or  Premature  delivery, 
according  to  the  viability  of  the  child.     There  are  some  women,  in  whom 
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alike  to  the  mother  and  child ;  and  this  prevention  is  to  be  attempted^ by  rest 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body,  and  by  a  careful  avoidance  of  allthe  ex- 
citing causes  which  may  produce  Uterine  contractions  by  their  operation  on 
the  Nervous  system.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  although  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  Uterus  are  capable,  like  those  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  an  inde- 
pendent action,  they  are  likely  to  be  excited  to  operation  through  the  Nervous 
sjTstem,  and  especially  through  the  Sympathetic  (§  203).  The  same  action 
which  expels  the  Fcetus  also  detaches  the  Placenta ;  and  if  the  Uterus  con- 
tract with  sufficient  force  after  this  has  been  thrown  off,  the  orifices  of  the 
vessels  which  communicated  with  it  are  so  effectually  closed,  that  little  or  no 
hemorrhage  takes  place.  If,  however,  the  Uterus  does  not  contract,  or  relaxes 
after  having  contracted,  a  large  amount  of  blood  may  be  lost  in  a  short  time 
from  the  open  orifices.  For  some  little  time  after  Parturition,  a  sero-sanguine- 
ous  discharge,  termed  the  Lochia,  is  poured  out  from  the  Uterus;  and  this 
commonly  contains  shreds  of  the  Deciduous  membrane,  which  had  not  been 
previously  detached.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  delivery,  the  Uterus  regains 
(at  least  in  a  healthy  subject)  its  previous  condition ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  portion  of  its  mucous  Membrane,  which  had  been  thrown  off  as  Decidua, 
is  very  early  reproduced. 

754.  Although  the  duration  of  Pregnancy  is  commonly  stated  at  nine  solar 
months,  it  woura  be  more  correct  to  fix  the  period  at  40  weeks,  or  280  days ; 
which  exceeds  nine  months  by  from  6  to  7  days,  according  to  the  months  in- 
cluded. This,  at  least,  is  the  average  result  of  observation,  in  cases  in  which 
the  period  of  Conception  could  be  fixed,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  with 
something  like  certainty.  The  mode  of  reckoning  customary  among  women, 
is  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  month  after  the  last  appearance  of  the  Cata- 
menia  ;  but  it  is  certain  Conception  is  much  more  likely  to  take  place  80on 
after  they  have  ceased  to  flow,  or  even  before  their  access,  than  at  a,later  period 
(§  742) ;  so  that,  in  most  instances,  it  would  be  most  correct  to  expect  Labour 
at  forty  weeks  and  a  few  days  after  the  last  recurrence  of  the  Menses.  The 
period  of  duickening  may  be  relied  on  in  some  women,  in  whom  it  occurs 
with  great  regularity  in  a  certain  week  of  Pregnancy ;  but  there  is  in  general 
great  latitude  as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  usual  or  average  time  is 
probably  about  the  18th  week. 

766.  The  question  of  the  extreme  limits  of  Gestation  is  one  of  cpreat  import- 
ance both  to  the  Practitioner  and  to  the  Medical  Jurist ;  but  it  is  one  which 
cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  decided.  Many  persons,  whose  expe- 
rience should  give  much  weight  to  their  opinion,  maintain  that  the  regular 
period  of  40  weeks  is  never  extended  for  more  than  two  or  three  days ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  cases  on  record,  which,  if  testimony  is 
to  be  believed  at  all,  (and  in  many  of  these,  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  parties  placed  them  above  suspicion,)  furnish  ample  evidence  that  Ges- 
tation may  be  prolonged  for  at  least  three  weeks  beyond  the  regular  term.* 
The  English  law  fixes  no  precise  limit ;  and  the  decisions  which  have  been 
given  in  our  courts,  when  questions  of  this  kind  have  been  raised,  have  been 
mostly  formed  upon  the  collateral  circumstances.  The  law  of  France  provides 
that  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  bom  within  300  days  after  the  death  or  departure 
of  the  husband  shall  not  be  questioned ;  and  a  child  bom  after  more  than  800 
days  is  not  declared  a  bastard,  but  its  legitimacy  may  be  contested.  By  the 
Scotch  law,  a  child  is  not  declared  a  bastard,  unless  bom  after  the  tenth  month 
from  the  death  or  departure  of  the  husband. — ^The  analogical  evidence  drawn 
from  observations  on  the  lower  animals  is  extremely  strong.  The  observations 

*  A  ^od  collection  of  sach  cases  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Montgomery's  ezoeUent  work 
on  the  Signs  of  Pregnancy.  < 
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of  Te«sier,  which  were  amtiniied  during  a  period  of  forty  yean,  mrith  erery 
precaution  against  inaccuracy,  ha^e  furnished  a  body  of  re^iks  which  seeott 
quite  decisive.    In  the  Cow,  me  ordinary  period  of  gestation  is  aboat  the  same 
as  in  the  Human  fenude ;  but  out  of  577  individuals,  do  less  than  20  cmlTed 
beyond  the  29bth  day,  and  of  these,  smne  went  on  to  the  d21st,  making  an 
excess  of  nearly  six  weeks.     Of  447  Mares,  whose  natural  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  about  3;)r>  days,  42  foaled  between  the  359th  and  the  419th  day,  the 
greatest  protraction  being  thus  84  days,  or  just  one-fourth  of  the  usual  ieim. 
Of  912  Sheep,  whose  natural  period  is  about  151  days,  96  yeaned  beyood  the 
153d  day ;  and  of  these,  7  went  on  until  the  157th  day«  nialdng  an  excess  of 
6  days.    Of  161  Rabbits,  whose  natural  period  is  about  30  days,  no  fevrer  than 
25  littered  between  the  32d  and  35th ;  the  greatest  protraction  was  here  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  period,  and  the  proportion  in  which  there  was  a  manife^ 
prolongation  was  also  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  individuals.     In 
the  Incubation  of  the  common  Hen,  Tessier  found  that  there  was  ixn  nn&e- 
quently  a  prolongation  to  the  amount  of  3  days,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whoJe 
period.     In  regard  to  Cows,  the  observations  of  Tessier  have  been  recently 
confirmed  by  those  of  Earl  Spencer,  who  has  published*  a  table  of  the  period 
of  gestation  as  observed  in  764  individuals  ;  he  considers  the  average  period 
to  be  284  or  285  days :  but  no  fewer  than  310  calved  after  the  285ch  day  ; 
and  of  these,  3  went  on  to  the  306th  day,  and  1  to  the  313th.     It  is  curious 
that,  among  the  calves  bom  between  the  290th  and  300th  days,  there  was  a 
decided  preponderance  of  males^ — these  being  74,  to  32  females ;  whilst  all  of 
those  bom  after  the  «)00th  day  were  females.t    These  variations  are  probaUy 
to  be  regarded  as  due,  not  so  much  to  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  CUro- 
gestation,  as  to  various  circumstances  which  may  have  a  retarding  influence 
on  the  process  of  Fecundation,  and  on  the  transmission  of  the  Ovum  through 
the  Fallopian  tube.    These  have  been  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Montgomery4 
It  may  be  added  that,  in  Or.  Barry's  observations  on  the  early  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  Oviun  of  Babbits,  he  has  noticed  several  irregularities  of  this 
description.^-On  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  that  in  regard  to  the  Hiunan 
female,  the  French  law  is  a  very  reasonable  one.    It  is  probetble,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  Gestation  is  protracted 
to  the  extent  of  a  week,' ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  much  more  frequently  thaa 
is  commonly  supposed.     In  several  of  the  cases  in  which  the  protraction  ap- 
peared indubitable,  the  Infant  was  unusually  large  and  vigorous. 

756.  In  regard  to  the  shortest  period  at  which  Gestation  may  terminate, 
consistently  with  the  viability  of  the  Child,  there  is  a  still  greater  degree  of 
uncertainty.  Most  practitioners  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  a  Child  to  live  and  p^row  to  maturity,  which  has  not  almost  completed  its 
seventh  month ;  but  it  is  almost  unauestionable  that  Infants  which  have  been 
bom  at  a  much  earlier  period,  have  lived  for  some  months.  It  is  rare  in  such 
cases,  however,  that  the  date  of  Conception  can  be  fixed  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision, to  enable  a  definite  statement  to  be  given.  Of  the  importance  of  the 
question,  a  case  which  recently  occurred  in  Scotland  afibrds  sufficient  proof. 

*  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultnral  Society,  18.39. 

f  It  appears,  however,  from  some  recent  statements  pubHshed  on  the  authority  of  Earl 
Spencer,  that  the  Male  may  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  period  of  gestation.  Of 
76  Cows  in  calf  by  a  particular  bull,  the  average  period  was  288|  days,  or  four  dtp 
more  than  the  usual  period.  Of  the  764  cows  previously  mentioned,  185  (nearly  ooe- 
fourth)  went  less  than  281  days;  whilst  not  one  of  the  cows  in  calf  to  this  bull  did  50. 
On  the  othechand,  of  the  764  cows  first  mentioned.  111  (rather  more  than  one-seventb) 
went  above  289  days;  while  by  this  bull  29  out  of  76  (nearly  t^^o-fiftbs)  went  above  3S9 
days.— Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  in  Medical  Gazette,  May  6, 1842. 

f  Op.  cit.,  p.  272. 
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A  rast  amount  of  contradict(»ry  evidence  was  adduced  on  this  trial ;  but,  on  the 
general  rule  of  accepting  positive  in  preference  to  negative  testimony,  it  seems 
that  we  ought  to  consider  it  possible,  that  a  child  may  live  for  some  months, 
which  has  been  bom  at  the  conclusion  of  24  weeks  of  gestation.  In  the  case 
in  question,  the  Presbytery  decided  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  an  Infant 
bom  alive  within  25  weeks  after  marriage.— A  very  interesting  case  is  on 
record,*  in  which  the  mother  (who  had  home  five  children)  was  confident  that 
her  period  of  gestation  was  less  than  19  weeks ;  the  facts  stated  respecting 
the  development  of  the  child  are  necessarily  very  imperfect,  as  it  was  import- 
ant to  avoid  exposing  his  body,  in  <N*der  that  his  temperature  might  be  kept 
up ;  but  at  the  age  of  three  weeks,  he  was  only  13  inches  in  length,  and  his 
weight  was  no  more  than  29  oz.  At  that  time  he  might  be  regarded,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  the  mother,  as  corresponding  with  an  infant  of  22 
weeks  or  bi  months ;  but  the  length  and  weig'ht  were  greater  than  is  usual  at 
that  period,  and  he  must  have  been  probably  bom  at  a^ut  the  25th  week.  It 
is  an  interesting  feature  in  this  case,  that  the  calorific  power  of  the  Infant  was 
so  low,  that  artificial  heat  was  constantly  needed  to  sustain  it ;  but  that,  under 
the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  he  evidently  became  weaker,  whilst  the 
warmth  of  a  person  in  bed  rendered  him  hvely  and  comparatively  strong. 
During  the  first  week  it  was  extremely  diflicult  to  get  him  to  swallow ;  and  it 
was  nearly  a  month  before  he  could  suck.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  he  was 
four  months  old,  and  his  health  appeared  very  good. — ^Another  case  of  very 
early  viability  has  been  more  recently  put  on  record  by  Mr.  Dodd  :t  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  the  determination  of  the  child  s  age  rests  chiefly  on 
the  opinion  of  the  mother ;  but  there  appears  no  reason  for  suspecting  any 
fallacy.  The  child  seems  to  have  been  bom  at  the  26th  or  27th  week  of 
gestation ;  and  having  been  placed  under  judicious  management,  it  has  thriven 
well. — One  of  the  most  satisfactory  oases  on  record,  is  that  detailed  by  Dr. 
Outrepont  (Professor  of  Obstetrics  at  Wurtzburgh),  and  stated  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  in  his  evidence  on  the  case  just  alluded  to4  The  evidence  is  as  complefe 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  any  case  of  the  kind ;  being  derived  not  only  from  the 
date  assigned  by  the  Mother  to  her  Conception,  but  also  from  the  structure  and 
history  of  the  Child.  The  Grestation  coidd  have  only  lasted  27  weeks,  and 
was  very  probably  less.  The  length  of  the  child  was  13J  inches,  and  its 
weight  was  24  oz.  Its  development  was  altogether  slow ;  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  the  child  seemed  no  more  advanced  in  body  or  mind,  than  most 
other  lads  of  seven  years  old.  In  this  last  point  there  is  a  very  striking 
correspondence  with  the  results  of  other  observations  upon  very  premature 
children,  made  at  an  earlier  age  :  and  these  all  harmonize  with  the  general 
principle  already  more  than  once  alluded  to, — that  the  shorter  the  period 
during  which  the  early  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place  at  the  expense 
of  nourishment  supplied  by  the  parent,  the  lower  is  the  deg^e  of  development 
it  will  ultimately  attain  (§  54). — ^To  these  may  be  added  another  case  of  recent 
occurrence  in  America ;  in  which  a  woman,  who  believed  herself  to  be  in  the 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  was  prematurely  delivered  in  consequence  of  a 
fall.  The  child  seemed  barely  alive,  showing  scarcely  any  motion,  and  being 
too  feeble  to  cry.  It  had  no  nails  on  its  hands  or  feet,  nor  hair  on  the  scalp ; 
and  the  cranium  was  imperfectly  ossified.  At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  it  was 
weighed  for  the  first  time,  and  found  to  weigh  only  26  oz.  When  ten  months 
old,  it  was  playful,  lively,  and  healthy ;  and  weighed  lOi  lbs.  The  reporter 
of  this  case  regrets  that  he  did  not  take  more  particular  notice  of  the  state  of 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  8arg.  Journal,  vol.  zi. 

f  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  474. 

t  Report  of  Proceedings  against  the  Rev.  Fergus  Jardine,  Edinb.,  1889. 
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the  Child  at  birth,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by  the  daily  expecta- 
tion of  its  death.* 

766.  There  is  another  question  regarding  the  Function  of  the  Female  in 
the  Reproductive  act,  which  is  of  great  interest  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  which  may  become  of  importance  in  Juridical  inquiries, — namely,  the 
possibility  of  Superfcetatitm,  that  is,  of  two  distinct  conceptions  at  an  interval 
of  greater  or  less  duration ;  so  that  two  foetuses  of  different  ages,  the  offspring 
perhaps  of  different  parents,  may  exist  in  the  Uterus  at  the  same  time. — The 
simplest  case  of  Superfoetation,  the  frequent  occurrence  oj  which  places  it 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  is  that  in  which  a  Female  has  intercourse  on  the 
same  day  with  two  Males  of  different  complexions,  and  bears  twins  at  the  full 
time ;  the  two  in&nts  resembling  the  two  parents  respectively.  Thus,  in  the 
slave-states  of  America,  it  is  not  unccmmion  for  a  black  woman  to  bear  at  the 
same  time  a  black  and  a  mulatto  child ;  the  former  being  the  offspring  of  her 
black  husband,  and  the  latter  of  her  white  paramour.  'Hie  converse  has  occa- 
sionally, though  less  frequently,  occurred;  a  white  woman  bearing  at  the 
same  time  a  white  and  a  mulatto  child.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  such  facts,  when  it  is  remembered  that  nothing  has  occurred  to  prevent 
the  Uterus  and  Ovaria  from  being  as  ready  for  the  second  conception  as  for 
the  first ;  since  the  orifice  of  the  rormer  is  not  yet  closed  up ;  and,  at  the  time 
when  one  Ovum  is  matured  for  fecundation,  there  are  usually  more  in  the 
same  condition. — ^But  it  is  not  easy  thus  to  account  for  the  birth  of  two  children, 
each  apparently  mature,  at  an  interval  of  five  or  six  months;  since  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  uterus  was  so  completely  occupied  with  the  &rst 
Ovum,  as  not  to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  the  seminal  fluid,  necessary  for 
the  fecundation  of  the  second.  In  cases  where  two  children  have  been  prth 
duced  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  was  fully-formed,  whilst  the  other  was 
small  and  seemingly  premature,  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  imagine  that 
the  two  were  conceived  at  different  periods ;  since  the  smaller  foetus  may  have 
been  "  blighted,"  and  its  development  retarded,  as  not  unfrequently  happens 
in  other  cases*  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  infer  the  occurrence  of  Superfoetation 
in  every  case,  in  which  a  living  cWld  has  been  produced  a  month  or  two  after 
the  birth  of  another ;  since  the  latter  may  have  been  premature,  whilst  the 
former  has  been  carried  to  the  full  term.  But  such  a  difference  can  scarcely 
be,  at  the  most,  more  dian  2i  or  three  months;  and  there  are  several  cases 
now  on  record,  in  which  the  interval  was  firom  110  to  170  days,  whilst  neither 
of  the  children  were  premature  in  appearance ;  so  that  the  possibility  of  a 
second  Conception,  when  the  Uterus  already  contains  an  Ovum  of  several 
months,  can  scarcely  be  denied,  however  improbable  it  may  seem. 

IV.  Development  of  the  Embryo. 

757.  Under  this  head  it  is  intended  to  state,  not  so  much  the  detaUa  of  the 
process  of  Development,  as  those  leading  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
desirable  in  itself^as  well  as  essential  to  the  due  comprehension  of  the  former. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  practical  benefit  can  result  from  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  steps  of  the  evolution  of  the  Embryo,  however  interesting 
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bryonic  mass,  and  of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  Yolk-bag ;  and  then  to 
the  origin  of  the  Vertebral  column,  Digestire  organs,  and  Circulating  apparatus. 

758.  The  Oyum,  when  it  quits  ike  Ovarium,  has  been  stated  to  contain 
within  the  Germinal  Vesicle,  two  ceUs  which  did  not  exist  there  previously  to 
fecundation :  and  from  each  of  these,  two  new  cells  are  subsequently  produced, 
which  in  their  turn  give  birth  to  eight  others  f§  746).  In  this  maimer,  the 
number  of  vesicles  originating  in  the  twin-cells  of  tne  Germ  is  continually 
increased,  until  at  last  they  become  too  numerous  to  be  counted,  and  form  a 
cluster  resembling  a  Mulberry  in  appearance;  this  mulberry-like  structure 
may  be  conveniently  termed  the  Germinal  Mass  (Plate  I.  Fig.  16,  a).  In  the 
centre  of  this  mass  there  is  found  a  pecuhar  Cell,  difiering  from  the  rest  in  its 
fi^reater  size,  and  in  possessing  a  very  well  defined  anmular  nucleus,  vnth  a  pel- 
lucid cavity  in  its  centre  (Fig.  16,  a,  h).  From  this  peculiar  Cell,  all  the  parts 
which  enter  permanently  into  the  composition  of  the  Embryo  are  developed ; 
the  vesicles  forming  the  exterior  of  the  germinal  mass  being  subservient  to  a 
merely  temporary  purpose.  This  central  or  Embryonic  Cell  is  gradually 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  Grerminal  Mass,  by  the  formation  of  a  cavity  (c) 
in  the  interior  of  the  latter ;  for  the  layer  of  cells  within  which  this  cavity  is 
formed,  pros^ressively  extends  itself,  until  it  comes  into  ccHitact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  Yolk-baff,  having  absorbed  the  yolk  into  the  hollow  thus  lef^. 
Thus  out  of  the  periphery  of  the  Mulberry-mass,  appears  to  be  formed  the 
exterior  layer  of  what  is  termed  the  Germinal  Membrane;  this  membrane  is 
first  seen  as  an  epithelium-like  layer  of  cells,  covering  the  Yolk;  but  beneath 
this  layer,  which  is  afterwards  known  as  the  serous  lamina  of  the  Germinal 
membrane,  two  others  are  subsequently  produced  from  the  central  portion  of 
the  Germinal  mass.  Now  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe,  that  this  Ger- 
minal Membrane,  which  in  the  higher  animals  is  a  mere  temporary  structure, 
subservient  only  to  a  temporary  function,  forms*  in  the  lower  tribes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  permanent  fabric  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  the  Polypes,  the  cavity  in 
which  the  Yolk  is  enclosed  becomes  a  Stomach ;  the  external  layer  of  the 
Germinal  Membrane  becomes  the  integument ;  whilst  the  internal  forms  the 
Hning  of  the  Digestive  cavity,  of  which  the  mouth  is  formed  by  absorption  of 
its  wall  at  one  point.  Here  the  Yolk  is  directly  absorbed  and  assimilated  by 
the  surrounding  membrane.  In  the  higher  Oviparous  animals,  the  Grerminal 
Membrane  serves  to  absorb  nutritious  matter  from  the  Yolk,  and  to  prepare  it 
for  the  use  of  the  Embryo  itself,  by  converting  it  into  Blood  (§  762) ;  but,  afler 
the  Yolk  has  been  exhausted,  the  Yolk-bag  is  taken  into  the  body,  and  is 
^dually  removed  by  absorption.  In  Mammalia,  these  structures  are  of  less 
importance.  The  store  of  Yolk,  laid  up  for  the  nutrition  of  the  Embryo,  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable  ;  being  only  destined  to  serve  for  the  short  time 
that  elapses,  before  the  Ovum  forms  its  liew  connection  with  the  Parent, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Chorion ;  and  the  Yolk-bag  is  ultimately  separated 
from  the  Embryo,  and  thrown  off  as  useless.  Still  the  early  processes  are  the 
same  in  Mammiferous,  as  they  are  in  Oviparous  animals;  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  Man,  of  a  Bird,  of  a  Reptile,  or  of  a  Fish,  takes  place,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  upon  the  same  ^nend  plan. 

769.  Tbe  Embryonic  Cell,  and  the  cluster  of  cells  that  surrounds  it,  having 
arrived  on  the  surface  of  the  Yolk  by  the  movement  just  described,  constitute 
what  is  known  in  the  Bird's  egg  under  the  name  of  the  Cicatricula.  This  is 
a  semi-opaque  disc,  composed  of  numerous  flattened  cells ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  is  seen  a  round  transparent  space,  termed  the  Area  Pellucida,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  place  occupied  by  the  large  Embryonic  Cell,  now  become 
flattened,  and  still  retaining  its  clearness.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  seen  a  very 
faint  line,  which  is  termed  the  Primitive  Trace;  and  this  is  the  large  annular 
Nucleus  (Fig.  16,  b)  of  the  Embryonic  Cell,  now  become  elongated,  and  itself 
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beginning  to  be  dereloped  into  cells.  The  same  process  then  takes  place 
within  the  Embryonic  Cell,  which  has  been  described  as  occurring  within  the 
Grerminal  Vesicle  {§  746) ;  the  granules  forming  the  periphery  of  the  nucleus 
are  first  developed  into  cells,  and  these  are  pushed  outwards  by  a  new  series 
subsequently  generated  nearer  the  centre.  From  the  mass  of  cells  thus  formed, 
a  hollow  process  passes  down  into  the  Yolk ;  and  this  gradually  extends  itself, 
in  the  same  manner  as  did  that  formed  from  the  Mulberry-mass,  until  it  includes 
the  whole  Yolk,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  layer  of 
cells  already  mentioned  as  forming  the  serous  or  external  lamina  of  the  Grer- 
minal Membrane.  This  second  layer  of  cells  is  probably  that  which  forms 
the  vascular  lamina  of  the  Grerminal  Membrane.  A  third  process  seems  to  be 
afterwards  sent  down,  from  a  part  of  the  nucleus  somewhat  interior  to  that 
from  which  the  last  proceeded;  and  this  becomes  the  mucous  or  internal 
lamina  of  the  Germinal  Membrane. 

760.  The  cell-germs  forming  the  periphery  of  the  Nucleus  having  been 
thus  developed,  those  nearer  the  centre  then  begin  to  exhibit  a  corresponding 
activity.  Their  evolution  follows  exactly  the  same  plan  as  that  which  has 
been  described  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Germinal  Vesicle  {§  745) ;  with 
the  exception  that  uese  are  arranged  in  an  elongated  and  not  in  a  circular 
form.  The  shape  of  the  nucleus  at  this  time  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
pear ;  the  large  end  marking  the  situation  of  the  Head ;  whilst  the  prolonged 
portion  is  the  rudiment  of  the  body.  On  the  median  line  is  seen  a  groove, 
occupying  the  situation  in  which  the  Nervous  Centres  are  to  be  subsequently 
evolved  (Fig.  25,  Plate  II.).  These,  when  first  developed,  are  surrounded  by 
a  tubular  structure,  which  has  but  a  temporary  existence  in  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrata,  but  which  is  permanent  in  the  lower  Fishes :  this  structure,  termed 
the  Chorda  Dorsalis^  is  found,  wherever  it  exists,  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
nucleated  cells.  From  the  cells  which  are  exterior  to  these,  is  produced  the 
Vertebral  Column;  and  the  mode  in  which  this  originates  is  somewhat  as 
follows.  The  cells  on  either  side  of  the  central  space  (in  which  the  elements 
of  the  nervous  system  are  not  yet  developed)  rise  up  in  a  ridge,  so  that  the 
central  space  becomes  a  groove;  these  two  ridges  gradually  rise  up  and 
approach  one  another,  and  they  are  then  observed  to  contain,  in  what  sub- 
sequently becomes  the  thoracic  region,  a  few  pairs  of  small  opaque  plates. 
The  ridges  (termed  plicsi  dorsales,  or  dorsal  lamins)  continue  inclining  towards 
each  other,  until  they  coalesce,  so  that  a  complete  tube  is  formed ;  and  in  this 
tube  an  indication  is  soon  perceived  of  a  division  into  vertebrse,  of  which  the 
plates  just  mentioned  are  the  incipient  arches  (Fig*  26,  Plate  11.).  Towards 
the  anterior  extremity,  however,  the  dorsal  laminsB  do  not  at  once  close  in ; 
and  the  large  cells,  in  which  the  great  divisions  of  the  Encephalon  originate 
(§  214),  may  be  seen  between  them.  From  the  Dorsal  Lamina  on  either  side, 
a  prolongation  passes  outwards  and  then  downwards,  formiifg  what  is  known 
as  the  ventral  lamina^  in  this  are  developed  the  Ribs  and  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  Vertebrae ;  and  the  two  have  the  same  tendency  to  meet  on  the 
median  line,  and  thus  to  close  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  the  dorsal 
laminsB  have  to  enclose  the  spinal  cord.  At  the  same  time  the  layers  of  the 
Germinal  Membrane,  which  lie  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  Embryo,  are 
folded  in,  so  as  to  make  a  depression  on  the  yolk ;  and  their  folded  margins 
gradually  approach  one  another  under  the  abdomen.  In  these  two  modes,  a 
cavity  is  formed  beneath  the  Embryonic  mass,  which  is  separated  from  the 
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entirely  cast  away ;  the  purpose  which  it  has  to  serve  being  one  of  a  very 
temporary  character. 

761.  Whilst  these  new  structures  are  being  produced,  a  very  remarkable 
change  is  taking  place  in  that  part  of  the  Serous  lamina  which  surrounds  the 
Area  Pellucida.  This  rises  up  on  either  side  in  two  folds ;  and  these  gradu- 
ally approach  one  another,  at  last  meeting  in  the  space  between  the  general 
envelop  and  the  embryo,  and  thus  forming  an  additional  investment  to  the 
latter.  As  each  fold  contains  two  layers  of  membrane,  a  double  envelop  is 
thus  formed ;  of  this,  the  outer  lamina  adheres  to  the  general  envelop ;  whilst 
the  inner  remains  as  a  distinct  sac,  to  which  the  name  of  Amnion  is  given. 
(See  Figs.  185,  186,  and  187.)  This  takes  place  during  the  third  day  m  the 
Uhick;  the  period  at  which  it  occurs  in  the  Human  Ovum  is  difficult  to  be 
ascertained,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  normal  specimens  which  have  come 
under  observation  at  a  sufficiently  early  period. 

Fig.  182.  Fig.  188. 


Plan  of  early  uterine  Ovum.    Within  the  Diagram  of  Ovum  at  later  stage ;  the  digestive  cavity 

external   ring,  or  zona  pellacida,  are  the  beginning  to  be  separated  from  the  yolk-sac,  and  the 

seroQS  amina,  a;  the  yolk,  6;  and  the  inci-  amnion  beginning  to  be  formed ;  a,  chorion ;  6,  yolk-sac ; 

pient  embryo,  e.    (After  Wagner.)  e,  embryo ;  d  and  <,  folds  of  the  aeroos  layer  rising  up  to 

form  the  amnion.    ( After  Wagner.) 

762.  During  the  same  period,  a  very  important  provision  for  the  future  sup- 
port of  the  Embryo  be^ns  to  be  made ;  by  the  development  of  Blood-vessels 
and  the  formation  of  Blood.  Hitherto,  the  Embryonic  structure  has  been 
nourished  by  direct  absorption  of  the  alimentary  materials  supplied  to  it  by  the 
Yolk ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simplest  Cellular  plant  is  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  carbonic  acid,  moisture,  &c.,  which  it  obtains  for  itself  from  the 
surrounding  elements.  But  its  increasing  size,  and  the  necessity  for  a  more 
free  communication  between  its  parts  than  any  structure  consisting  of  cells 
alone  can  permit,  call  for  the  development  of  Vessels,  through  which  the  nutri- 
tious fluid  may  beVonveyed.  These  vessels  are  first  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
Vascular  lamina  of  the  Germinal  Membrane  which  immediately  surrounds 
the  embryo;  and  they  form  a  network,  bcwnded  by  a  circular  channel,  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Vascular  Area  (Fig.  27,  Plate  II.).  This 
gradually  extends  itself,  until  the  vessels  spread  over  the  whole  of  tne  mem- 
brane containing  the  yolk.  The  first  blood-discs  appear  to  be  formed  from 
the  nuclei  of  the  cells,  whose  cavities  have  become  continuous  with  each  other 
to  form  the  vessels  (§  575) ;  and  from  these,  all  subsequent  blood-disss  are 
probably  generated.  This  network  of  blood-vessels  serves  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  nutritious  matter  of  the  Yolk,  and  of  conveying  it  towards  the 
embryonic  structures,  which  are  now  in  process  of  rapid  development.  The 
first  movement  of  the  fluid  is  towards  the  embryo;  and  this  can  be  witnessed 
before  any  distinct  heart  is  evolved.  The  same  process  of  absorption  from  the 
52 
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Yolkt  and  of  conTersioo  into  Bloody  probably  coBtbraes  as  long  as  tkeie  is  ainr 
alimentary  material  left  in  the  sac.     The  Yolk-sac  is  early  separated  in  tkie 
Mammalia,  by  a  constriction  of  the  portion  which  is  ccotinnoos  with  the  abdo- 
men of  the  Embryo;  and  it  is  known  from  that  time  onder  the  name  of  the 
Umbilical  Vesicle.    The  commnnication,  howerer,  remains  open  for  a  dme 
through  the  constricted  portion,  which  is  termed  the  Vitelline  Doct;  and  even 
after  this  has  been  cat  off,  the  trunks  which  connected  the  circulating  system 
of  the  Embryo  with  that  of  the  Vascular  Area,  are  still  discemibie ;  these  are 
called  Omphalo-Mesenieric,  Meseraic,  or  flielHne  ressels.     It  was  foanerir 
believed,  tnat  the  nutrient  matter  of  the  yolk  passes  directly  throorii  the  Vitel- 
line duct,  into  the  (future)  digestire  cavity  of  the  Embryo,  and  is  from   it 
absorbed  into  its  structure ;  but  there  can  now  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  Vitelfine 
ressels  are  the  real  agents  of  its  absorption,  and  that  they  conrey  it  to  the  tis- 
sues in  process  of  formation.     They  do,  in  fact,  correspond  to  the  Mesoiteric 
veins  of  Invertebrated  animals,  which  are  the  sole  agents  in  the  absorpdoQ  of 
nutriment  from  their  digestive  cavity  (§  462^ ;  and  the  yolk-bag,  as  already 
remarked,  is  the  temporary  stomach  of  the  Embryo^ — remaining  as  the  per- 
manent stomach  in  the  Radiated  tribes.     Previous  to  the  ninth  day  of  incnba- 
tion  (in  the  Fowl's  egg),  a  series  of  folds  are  formed  by  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  yolk-bag,  which  project  into  its  cavity ;  these  become  gradually  deeper 
and  more  crowded,  as  the  bag  diminishes  in  size  by  the  absorption  of  its  con- 
tents.    The  Vitelline  vessels,  that  ramify  upon  the  yolk-bag,  send  into  these 
folds  (or  valvuls  conniventes)  a  series  of  inosculating  loops,  which  immensely 
increase  the  extent  of  this  absorbing  apparatus.     But  these  minute  vessels  are 
not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  yolk;  for  there  intervenes  between  them  a 
layer  of  nucleated  cells,  which  is  easily  washed  away.    It  was  from  the  coloar 
of'^  these,  communicated  to  the  vessels  beneath,  that  Haller  termed  the  latter 
va$a  lutea;  when  the  layer  is  removed,  the  vessels  present  their  usual  coloar. 
There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  cells,  like  those  of  the  Intesti- 
nal Villi  in  the  adult  (§  461j,  are  the  real  agents  in  the  process  of  absorbiojg 
and  assimilating  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  yolk;  and  that  they  deHver  this 
up  to  the  vessels,  by  themselves  undergoing  rupture  or  dissolution,  being- 
replaced  by  new  layers. 

763.  The  formation  of  the  Heart  takes  place  in  the  Vascular  layer,  beneath 
the  upper  part  of  the  Spinal  Column ;  it  at  first  appears  as  a  mere  cavity  in 
its  substance,  surrounded  only  by  cells ;  but  its  walls  graduaUy  acquire  firm- 
ness and  distinctness,  and  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  propel  the  Mood 
through  the  vessels  of  the  Embryo  and  those  of  the  Vascular  Area.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  Heart  in  the  Chick  is  at  about  the  27th  hour ;  the  time  oi  its 
formation  in  Mammalia  has  not  been  distinctly  ascertained.  In  its  earhest 
form,  it  has  the  same  simple  character  which  is  presented  by  the  central  im- 
pelling cavity  of  the  lower  Invertebrata ;  being  a  mere  proloi^gfed  canal,  which 
at  its  posterior  extremity  receives  the  veins,  and  at  its  anterior  sends  forth  the 
arteries.  After  a  short  time,  however,  it  becomes  bent  upon  itself  (Plate  II., 
Fig.  27,  d) ;  and  it  is  soon  subdivided  into  three  cavities,  which  exist  in  all 
Vertebratai — a  simple  auricle  or  receiving  cavity,  a  simple  ventricle  or  pro- 
pelling cavity,  and  a  htdbua  arteriostts  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta.  The  cir- 
culation is  at  first  carried  on  exactly  upon  the  plan  which  is  permanently 
exhibited  by  Fishes.  The  aorta  subdivides  into  four  or  five  arches  on  either 
side  of  the  neck ;  and  these  are  separated  by  slits  or  fissures,  much  resembling 
those  which  form  the  entrances  to  the  gill-cavities  of  Cartilaginous  Fishes. 
These  arches  reunite  to  form  the  descendingr  aorta,  which  transmits  branches 
to  all  parts  of  the  body.     Such  is  the  first  phase  or  aspect  of  the  Circulating 

*  Grainger  and  Dalrjrmple,  in  Baly*8  translation  of  Mailer's  Physiology,  pp.  16^-1660 
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Apparatus,  which  is  common  to  all  Vertebrata  during  the  earliest  period  of 
their  development,  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  its  most  general 
form.  It  remains  permanent  in  the  class  of  Fishes ;  and  iathem  the  vascular 
system  undergoes  further  development  on  the  same  type,  a  number  of  minute 
tufts  being  sent  forth  from  each  of  the  arches,  which  enter  the  filaments  of  the 
gills,  and  serve  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  In  higher  Vertebrata,  however, 
the  plan  of  the  circulation  is  afterwards  entirely  changed,  by  the  formation  of 
new  cavities  in  the  heart,  and  by  the  production  of  new  vessels ;  these  changes 
will  be  presently  described.  It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  vasciuar 
arches  in  their  necks  as  branchial  arches ;  since  no  branchisB  or  gills  are  ever 
developed  from  them.  The  clefts  between  them  may  be  very  distinctly  seen 
in  the  Human  Foetus  towards  the  end  of  the  first  month ;  during  the  second, 
they  usually  close  up  and  disappear. 

764.  With  the  evolution  of  a  Circulating  apparatus  adapted  to  absorb  nour- 
ishment from  the  store  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Embryo,  and  to  convey  it 
to  its  difierent  tissues,  it  becomes  necessary  that  a  respiratory  apparatus  should 
also  be  provided,  for  unloading  the  blood  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it 
becomes  charged  during  the  course  of  its  circulation.  The  temporary  Respi- 
ratory apparatus  now  to  be  described,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  own 
character,  and  especially  in  its  vascular  connections,  with  the  fills  of  the 
Mollusca ;  which  are  prolongations  of  the  external  surface  (usually  near  the 
termination  of  the  intestinal  canal),  and  which  almost  invariably  receive  their 
vessels  from  that  part  of  the  system.  This  apparatus  is  termed  the  AUantoia. 
It  consists  at  first  of  a  kind  of  diverticulum  or  prolongation  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Digestive  cavity,  the  formation  of  which  has  been  already  described. 
This  is  at  first  seen  as  a  single  vesicle,  of  no  great  size  ^Fig.  185,  g) ;  and  in 
the  Foetus  of  Mammalia,  wUch  is  soon  provided  with  otner  means  of  aerating 
its  blood,  it  seldom  attains  any  considerable  dimensions.  In  Birds,  however, 
it  becomes  so  large  as  to  extend  itself  around  the  whole  Yolk-sac,  intervening^ 
between  it  and  the  membrane  of  the  shell ;  and  through  the  latter  it  comes 
into  relation  with  the  external  air.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  serve  to 
explain  its  origin  and  position  in  the  Human  ovum.  The  chief  office  of  the 
Allantois  in  Mammalia  is  to  convey  Ihe  vessels  of  the  embryo  to  the  Chorion ; 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  185. 


The  Amnion  in  process  of  formation,  by  the 
arching  over  of  the  seroas  lamina;  a,  the  cho- 
rion; 6,  the  yolk-bag,  surrounded  by  serous 
and  vascular  laminae;  c,  the  embryo;  (2,  e  and 
/,  external  and  internal  folds  of  the  serous 
layer,  forming  the  amnion ;  g,  incipient  allan- 
tois.   (After  Wagner.) 


Diagram  representing  a  Human  Ovum  in  second 
month;  a,  1,  smooth  portion  of  chorion;  a,  2,  villous 
portion  of  chorion ;  h^  k,  elongated  villi,  beginning  lo 
collect  into  placenta;  6,  yolk-sac  or  unU>ilical  vesicle; 
e,  embryo;  /,  amnion  (inner  layer);  g^  allantois;  A, 
outer  layer  of  amnion,  coalescing  with  chorion.  (After 
Wagner.) 
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and  its  extent  bears  a  pretty  close  correspondence  with  the  extent  of  surface, 
through  which  the  Chorion  comes  into  vascular  connection  with  the  Decidua. 
Thus,  in  the  Camivora,  whose  Placenta  extends  like  a  band  around  the  whole 
Ovum,  the  Allantois  also  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  Chorion,  except 
where  the  Umbilical  Vesicle  comes  in  contact  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Man  and  the  Cluadrumana,  whose  Placenta  is  restricted  to  one  spot,  the  Allan- 
tois is  small,  and  conveys  the  foetal  vessels  to  one  portion  only  of  the  Chorion, 
When  these  vessels  have  reached  the  Chorion,  they  ramify  in  its  substance, 
and  send  filaments  into  its  villi ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  villi  form  that  con- 
nection with  the  uterine  structure  which  has  been  already  described,  do  the 
vessels  increase  in  size.  They  then  pass  directly  frojm  the  Foetus  to  the 
Chorion ;  and  the  Allantois  being  no  longer  of  any  use,  shrivels  up,  and 
remains  as  a  minute  vesicle,  only  to  be  delected  by  careful  examination.  The 
same  thing  happens  in  regard  to  the  Umbilical  vesicle,  from  which  the  entire 
contents  have  been  by  this  time  exhausted ;  and  from  henceforth  the  Foetus  is 
entirely  dependent  for  the  materials  of  its  growth,  upon  the  supply  it  receives 
through  the  Placenta,  which  is  conducted  to  it  by  the  vessels  of  the  Umbilical 

Fig.  186. 
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Cord.  This  state  of  things  is  represented  in  the  preceding  diagram.*— The 
Allantois  has  a  correspondence  in  situation  with  the  Urinary  Bladder ;  but  it 
is  only  the  lower  part  of  it,  pinched  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest,  that  remains 
as  such.  The  duct  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  abdomen  graduaUy 
shrivels ;  and  a  vestige  of  this  is  permanent,  forming  the  Urachus  or  suspen- 
sory hgament  of  the  Bladder,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Umbilicus. 
Before  this  takes  place,  however,  the  Allantois  is  the  receptacle  for  the  secre- 
tion of  the  Corpora  Wolffiana,  and  of  the  true  Kidneys,  when  they  are  formed. 

765.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  diagram,  that  the  Umbilical  Cord 
receives  an  investment  from  the  Amnion,  which  forms  a  kind  of  tubular  sheath 
around  it;  it  is  continuous  at  the  Umbilicus  with  the  integument  of  the  foetus; 
and  at  the  point  where  the  cord  enters  the  Placenta,  it  is  reflected  over  its 
internal  or  foetal  surface.  The  Amnion  (which  thus  forms  a  short  sac,  like 
that  of  the  Pleura,  Arachnoid,  &c.)  contains  a  fluid  known  as  the  liquor 
amnii;  this  consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  albumen 
and  saline  matter,  and  resembling,  therefore,  very  dilute  serum.  During  the 
first  two  months  of  gestation,  the  Amnion  and  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  Chorion 
(which  is  really  the  reflected  layer  of  the  Amnion,  just  as  the  lininc^  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  formed  by  the  peritoneum),  are  separated  by  a  gemtinous- 
looking  substance;  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  representing  the 
white  of  the  egg  in  Birds ;  and  which  probably  aids  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
Embryo,  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  Placenta  (§  747).  This  is  absorbed 
during  the  second  month ;  and  the  Amnion  is  then  found  immediately  beneath 
the  Chorion.  In  the  Umbilical  Cord,  when  it  is  completely  formed,  the  fol- 
lowing parts  may  be  traced.  1.  The  tubular  sheath  aflbrded  by  the  Amnion. 
2.  The  Umbilical  Vesicle,  with  its  pedicle,  or  Omphalo-Enteric  duct.  3.  The 
Vasa  Omphalo-Meseraica,  or  mesenteric  vessels  of  the  Embryo,  by  which  the 
Yolk  was  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  Foetus ;  these  accompany  the  pedicle. 
4.  The  Urachus,  and  remains  of  the  Allantois.  6.  The  Vasa  Umbilicalia, 
which,  in  the  later  period  of  ^station,  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  Cord. 
These  last  vessels  consist  in  JVfan  of  two  Arteries  and  one  Vein.  The  Arte- 
ries are  the  main  branches  of  the  Hypoo^astric ;  and  they  convey  to  the  Pla- 
centa the  blood  which  has  to  be  aerated  and  otherwise  revivified,  by  being 
brought  into  relation  with  that  of  the  Mother.  The  Vein  returns  this  to  the 
Foetus,  and  discharges  a  part  of  it  into  the  Vena  Port©,  and  a  part  direetly 
through  the  Ductus  Venosus  into  the  Aorta. 

766.  A  change  in  the  type  of  the  Circulating  system  of  the  Foetus,  from 
that  at  first  presented  by  it  (§  763),  takes  place  at  a  very  early  period.    At 
about  the  4th  week,  in  the  Human  Embryo,  a  septum  begins  to  he  formed  in 
the  Ventricle ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  8th  week  it  is  complete.     The  Septum 
Auriculorum  is  formed  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  and  it  remains  incomplete 
during  the  whole  of  foetal  life ;  it  is  partly  closed  by  the  valvular  fold  covering 
the  Foramen  Ovale,  which  fold  is  developed  during  the  third  month.    During 
the  same  period,  a  transformation  takes  place  in  the  arrangement  oi  tYie  \aige 
vessels  proceeding  from  the  Heart;  which  ends  in  their  assutaption  of  the 
form  they  present  until  the  end  of  Foetal  life;  and  this  undeTg«>^^^^  ^ ^p^^ 
alteration,  when  the  plan  of  the  circulation  is  chan^d  at  the  xivometit  o\  me 
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Aorta.  The  lowest  pair  arises  from  the  Pubnonary  trunk,  and  forms  the  Pul- 
monary artery  on  each  side ;  that  on  the  left  side,  however,  goes  on  to  join  the 
descending  Aorta  as  before,  and  thus  constitutes  the  Ductus  Arteriosus.— The 
following  is  the  course  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  Fcetus.  The  fluid 
brought  from  the  Placenta  by  the  Umbihcal  Vein  is  partly  conveyed  at  once 
to  the  Vena  Cava  ascendens,  by  means  of  the  Ductus  Venosus,  and  partly 
flows  through  the  Vena  port®  into  the  Liver,  whence  it  reaches  the  ascending 
Cava  by  the  Hepatic  Vein.     Having  thus  been  transmitted  through  the  two 


0  0 


The  Foetal  Circulation;  1,  the  umbilical  cord,  contisting  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  twro  umbilical  arteries; 
proceeding  from  the  placenta  (2);  3,  the  umbilical  vein  dividing  into  three  branches ;  two  (4, 4)  to  be  distri* 
buted  to  the  liver;  and  one  (5),  the  ductus  venosus,  which  enters  the  inferior  vena  cava  (6) ;  7,  the  ponal 
vein,  returning  the  blood  from  the  intestines,  and  uniting  with  the  right  hepatic  branch ;  8,  the  right  auricle; 
the  course  of  the  blood  is  denoted  by  the  arrow,  proceeding  from  8  to  9,  the  leA  auricle ;  10,  the  left  ventricle ; 
the  blood  following  the  arrow  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (11),  to  be  distributed  through  the  branches  gi^en  off 
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great  depurating  organs,  the  Pkcenta  and  the  fetal  Liver,  it  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  arterial  hlood ;  but,  being  mixed  in  the  vessek  with  that  which  has 
been  returned  from  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  it  loses  this  character  in 
some  degree  by  the  time  that  it  arrives  in  the  Heart.  In  the  right  Auricle, 
which  it  then  enters,  it  would  be  also  mixed  with  the  venous  blood  conveyed 
by  the  descending  Cava;  were  it  not  that  a  venr  curious  provision  exists  to 
prevent  fin  great  degree,  if  not  entirely)  any  such  Uurther  dilution.  The  Eusta- 
chian valve  has  been  found,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Reid,*  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  arterial  blood,  which  flows  upwards  from  the  ascend" 
ing  Cava,  through  the  Foramen  Ovale,  into  the  left  Auricle,  whence  it  passes 
into  the  Ventricle:  whilst  it  also  directs  the  venous  blood  that  has  been 
returned  by  the  descending  Cava,  into  the  right  Ventricle.  When  the  Ven- 
tricles contract,  the  Arteriju  blood  which  the  left  contains  is  propelled  into  the 
ascending  Aorta,  and  supplies  the  branches  that  proceed  to  the  head  and  upper 
extremities,  before  it  undergoes  any  admixture ;  whilst  the  Venous  blood,  con- 
tained in  the  right  Ventricle,  is  forced  through  the  Pulmonary  artery  and 
Ductus  Arteriosus,  into  the  descending  Aorta,  mingling  with  the  arterial  cur- 
rent which  that  vessel  previously  conveyed,  and  passing  thus  to  the  trunk  and 
lower  extremities.  Hence  the  Head  and  superior  extremities,  whose  develop- 
ment is  required  to  be  in  advance  of  that  of  the  lower,  are  supplied  with  blood 
nearly  as  pure  as  that  which  returns  from  the  Placenta;  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
body  receives  a  mixture  of  this,  with  what  has  previously  circulated  throuffh 
the  system ;  and  of  this  mixture  a  portion  is  transmitted  to  the  Placenta,  to  be 
renovated  by  coming  into  relation  with  the  maternal  fluid.  At  birth,  the 
course  of  the  current  is  entirely  changed  by  its  diversion  into  the  Lungs ; 
which  takes  place  immediately  on  the  first  inspiration.  The  Ductus  Venosus 
and  Ductus  Arteriosus  soon  shrivel  into  ligaments;  the  Foramen  Ovale 
becomes  closed  by  its  valve ;  and  the  circulation,  which  was  before  carried  on 
upon  the  plan  of  that  of  the  higher  Reptiles,  now  becomes  that  of  the  complete 
Bird  or  Mammal.  It  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  however,  for  some'  arrest  of 
development  to  prevent  the  completion  of  these  changes ;  and  various  malfor- 
mations, involving  an  imperfect  discharge  of  the  function,  may  hence  result.t 
767.  The  Alimentary  Canal  has  been  shown  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Yolk- 
sac  or  Umbilical  Vesicle  ;  being  a  portion  pinched  off*  (as  it  were)  from  that 
part  of  it  which  is  just  beneath  the  Spinal  Column  of  the  Embryo  (§  760). 
At  first  it  is  merely  a  long  narrow  tube,  nearly  straight,  and  communicating 
with  the  Umbihcal  Vesicle  at  about  the  middle  of  its  lenc^th ;  thus  it  may  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  the  union  of  two,  an  upper  and  a  lower  division. 
At  first,  neither  Mouth  nor  Anus  exists ;  but  these  are  formed  early  in  the 
second  month,  if  not  before.  The  tube  gradually  manifests  a  distinction  into 
its  special  parts,  .^^ophagus.  Stomach,  SmaU  Intestine,  and  large  Intestine  ; 
and  the  first  change  in  its  position  occurs  in  the  Stomach,  which,  from  being 
disposed  in  the  line  of  the  body,  takes  an  oblique  direction.  The  curves  of 
the  large  and  small  intestines  present  themielves  at  a  later  period.  It  is  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  Intestine,  near  its  termination  in  the  large,  that  the 
entrance  of  the  Omphalo-Enteric  duct  exists  ;  and  a  remnant  of  tWs  canal  is 
not  unfrequently  preserved  throughout  life,  in  the  form  of  a  small  pouch  or 
diverticulum  from  that  part  of  the  intestine.  The  various  Glandular  struc- 
tures connected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  originate  in  diverticula  from  its 
walls,  in  the  manner  already  described  in  regard  to  the  Liver  (§  656).  The 
Lungs  and  Respiratory  apparatus  are  formed  in  like  manner,  as  diverticula 
from  the  (Esophagus  (§  626). 

•  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonrnal,  vol.  xliii. 

"f  See  Principles  of  General  and  Comparaiive  Physiology,  chap.  vi. 
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768.  The  mode  in  which  the  chief  organs  of  the  Human  embryo  originate 
having  been  thus  described,  and  sufficient  particulars  in  regard  to  their  subse- 
quent development  having  been  already  given  under  distinct  heads,  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  add  more  on  this  very  interesting  but  complex  subject ; 
because  for  practical  purposes  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  it.  The  most  important  of  all  the 
facts  that  have  come  under  our  review,  is  that  which  has  been  stated  as  in  the 
highest  decree  probable,  if  not  yet  absolutely  proved,  in  regard  to  the  relative 
offices  of  me  Male  and  Female  in  this  hitherto  mysterious  process.  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  here  given,  the  Male  furnishes  the  germ;  and  the  Female 
supplies  it  with  Nutriment,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  early  development. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  reconcihng  such  a  doctrine  with  the  well-known  fact, 
that  the  offspring  commonly  bears  a  resemblance  to  both  parents  (of  which 
the  production  of  a  hybrid  between  distinct  species  is  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample^ ;  since  numerous  phenomena  prove  that,  in  this  earHest  and  simplest 
condition  of  the  organism,  the  form  it  will  ultimately  assume  very  much  de- 
pends upon  circumstances  external  to  it ;  among  which  circumstances,  the 
kind  of  nutriment  supplied  will  be  one  of  the  most  important.*  Upon  the 
same  principle  we  m^  account  for  the  influence  of  the  mental  con(fition  of 
the  Mother  upon  her  Offspring  during  a  later  period  of  pregnancy.  That 
such  influence  may  occur,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  <*  We  have 
demonstrative  evidence,"  says  Dr.  A.  Combe,t  "  that  a  fit  of  passion  in  a 
nurse  vitiates  the  quality  of  the  milk  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause  coUc  and 
indigestion  [or  even  death]  in  the  suckhng  infant.  If,  in  the  child  already 
bom,  and  in  so  far  independent  of  its  parent,  the  relation  between  the  two  is 
thus  strong,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  yet  stronger,  when 
the  infant  lies  in  its  mother's  womb,  is  nourished  indirectly  by  its  mother's 
blood,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of  her  own  body  ?  If  a  sud- 
den and  powerful  emotion  of  her  own  mind  exerts  such  an  influence  upon  her 
stomach  as  to  excite  immediate  vomiting,  and  upon  her  heart  as  almost  to 
arrest  its  motion  and  induce  fainting,  can  we  believe  that  it  will  have  no  effect 
on  her  womb  and  the  fragile  being  contained  within  it  ?  Facts  and  reasons^ 
then,  alike  demonsti^ite  the  reality  of  the  influence ;  and  much  practical  ad- 
vantage would  result  to  both  parent  and  child,  were  the  conditions  and  extent 
of  its  operations  better  understood."  Among  facts  of  tbis  class,  there  is,  per- 
haps, none  more  striking  than  that  quoted  by  the  same  Author  from  Baron 
Percy,  as  having  occurred  after  the  siege  of  Landau,  in  1793.  In  addition  to 
a  violent  cannonading,  which  kept  the  women  for  some  time  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm,  the  arsenal  blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion,  which  few  could 
hear  with  unshaken  nerves.  Out  of  92  children  bom  in  that  district  within 
a  few  months  afterwards.  Baron  Percy  states  that  16  died  at  the  instant  of 
birth  ;  33  languished  for  from  8  to  10  months,  and  then  died  ;  8  became  idio- 
tic, and  died  before  the  age  of  5  years ;  and  2  came  into  the  world  with 
numerous  fractures  of  the  bonet  of  the  limbs,  caused  by  the  cannonadinfif  and 
explosion.  Here,  then,  is  a  total  of  59  children  out  of  92,  or  within  a  trifle  of 
2  out  of  every  3,  actually  killed  through  the  medium  of  the  Mother's  alarm 
and  the  natural  consequences  upon  her  own  organization,^ — an  experiment, 
(for  such  it  is  to  the  physiologist)  upon  too  large  a  scale  for  its  results  to  be 
set  down  as  mere  "coincidences."     No  soundly-judging  Physiologist  of  the 
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ber  of  facts  on  record,  to  prove  that  habitual  mental  conditions  on  the  part  of 
the  Mother  may  have  influence  enough,  at  an  early  period  of  gestation,  to 
produce  evident  bodily  deformity,  or  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  mind.  But 
whatever  be  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  influence  thus  transmitted,  it  must 
be  such  as  can  act  by  modifying  the  character  of  the  nutritive  materials  sup- 
plied bv  the  Mother  to  the  Foetus  ;  since  there  is  no  other  channel  by  which 
any  innuencfe  can  be  propagated.  The  absurdity  of  the  vulgar  notion  just 
alluded  to,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  this  fact  alone ;  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  a  sudden  fright,  speedily  forgotten,  can  exert  such  a  continued 
influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  Embryo  as  to  occasion  any  personal  peculi- 
arity.* The  view  here  stated  is  one  which  ought  to  have  great  weight,  in 
making  manifest  the  importance  of  careful  management  of  the  health  of  the 
Mother,  both  corporeal  and  mental,  during  the  important  period  of  pregnancy ; 
since  the  constitution  of  the  ofl!spring  so  much  depends  upon  the  impressions 
then  made  upon  its  most  impressible  structure. 

769.  It  is  frequently  of  great  importance,  both  to  the  Practitioner  and  to  the 
Medical  Jurist,  to  be  able  to  determine  the  fi^  of  a  Foetus,  from  the  physical 
characters  which  it  presents;  and  theYoUowmg  table  has  been  framed  by  De- 
vergiet  in  order  to  facilitate  such  determination.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  absolute  Length  and  Weight  of  the  Embiyo  are  much  less  safe 
criteria  than  its  degree  of  Development, — as  indicated  by  the  relative  evolu- 
tion of  the  several  parts,  which  make  their  appearance  successively.  Thus  it 
is  very  possible  for  one  child,  bom  at  the  full  time,  to  weigh  less  than  another, 
born  at  8  or  even  at  7  months:  its  length,  too,  may  be  no  greater;  but  the  posi- 
tion of  the  middle  point  of  the  body  will  usually  afford  sufficient  ground  for  the 
determination ;  since,  during  the  two  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  the  increas- 
ing development  of  the  lower  extremities  throws  it  lower  down. 

Embryo  3  lo  4  tjoeeks^-^li  has  the  form  of  a  serpent;— its  length  from  three  to  five  lines ; 
its  head  indicated  by  a  swelling; — its  candal  extremity,  (in  which  is  seen  a  white  line, 
indicating  the  continuation  of  the  medalla  spinalis,)  slender,  and  terminating  in  the  um- 
bilical cord ; — the  mouth  indicated  by  a  cleft;  the  eyes  by  two  black  points;  the  members 
begin  to  appear  as  nipple-like  protuberances; — the  liver  occupies  the  whole  abdomen; — 
the  bladder  is  very  large.  The  chorion  is  villous,  but  its  villosities  are  still  diffused  over 
the  whole  surface. 

Embrifo  of  6  weeks, — Its  length  from  7  to  10  lines; — its  weight  from  40  to  75  grains; — 
face  distinct  from  cranium ; — aperture  of  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  and  ears  perceptible; — head 
distinct  from  thorax ;— hands  and  forearms  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  fingers  distinct ; 
— legs  and  feet  situated  near  the  anus;— clavicle  and  maxillary  bone  present  a  point  of 
ossification ;— distinct  umbilicus  for  attachment  of  cord,  which  at  that  time  consists  of 
the  omphalo-meseraic  vessels,  of  a  portion  of  theurachus,  of  a  part  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  of  filaments  which  represent  the  umbilical  vessels.  The  placenta  begins  to  be  formed ; 
— the  chorion  still  separated  from  the  amnion ; — the  umbilical  vesicle  very  large. 

Embryo  of  2  monihs. — Length  from  16  to  19  lines;  weight  from  150  to  300  grains ;  the 
elbows  and  arms  detached  from  the  trunk;— heels  and  knees  also  isolated; — rudiments  of 
the  nose  and  of  the  lips; — palpebral  circle  beginning  to  show  itself; — clitoris  or  penis 
apparent;  anus  marked  by  a  dark  spot;  rudiments  of  lungs,  spleen,  and  supra-renal 
capsules ; — coecum  placed  behind  the  umbilicus ;— digestive  canal  withdrawn  into  the 
abdomen ; — uracbus  visible :— osseous  points  in  the  frontal  bone  and  in  the  ribs. — Cho- 
rion commencing  to  touch  the  amnion  at  the  point  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  placenta; 
placenta  begins  to  assume  its  regular  form ; — umbilical  vessels  commence  twisting. 

»  For  some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject,  see  Montgomery  on  the  signs  of 
Pregnancy.  Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded,  during  the  last  few  years  (especially 
in  the  Lancet  and  Provincial  Medical  Journal),  in  which  malformations  in  the  Infant 
appeared  distinctly  traceable  to  strong  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  the  Mother, 
some  months  previously  to  parturition;  these  impressions  having  been  persistent  during 
the  remaining  period  of  pregnancy,  and  giving  rise  to  a  full  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  Mother,  that  the  child  would  be  affected  in  the  particular  manner  which  actually 
occurred. 

f  Medecine  Legale,  vol  i.,  p.  495. 
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Embryo  of  3  numifu. — ^Length  from  2  to  2}  inches ;— weight  from  1  oz.  to  1}  oz. 
(Troy); — head  vol  a  minous ;— eyelids  in  contact  by  their  free  mai^g^in;  membrana  papil- 
laris visible; — month  closed; — fingers  completely  separated; — inferior  extremities  of 
greater  length  than  rndimentary  tail ;~clitoris  and  penis  very  long; — thymus  as  well  as 
supra-renal  capsules  present  ;—ccecum  placed  below  the  umbilicus ;— cerebrum  6  lines, 
cerebellum  4  lines,  medulla  oblongata  1^  line,  and  medulla  spinalis  j  of  a  line,  in  dia- 
meter;— two  ventricles  of  heart  distinct^ — The  decidua  refleza  and  decidua  uterina  in 
contact; — funis  contains  umbilical  vessels  and  a  little  of  the  gelatin  of  Warthon; — 
placenta  completely  isolated ;— umbilical  vesicle,  allantois,  and  omphalo-mesenteric 
vessels  have  disappeared. 

Foetua  of  4  months. — Length  6  to  6  inches ; — weight  2^  to  3  oz. ; — skin  rosy,  tolerably 
dense; — mouth  very  large  and  open ; — membrana  pupillaris  very  evident;  nails  begin  to 
appear; — genital  organs  and  sex  distinct;— ccecum  placed  near  the  right  kidney ;--gall- 
btadder  appearing; — meconium  in  duodenum;  coecal  valve  visible;  umbilicus  placed 
near  pubis; — ossicula  auditoria  ossified; — points  of  ossification  in  superior  part  of 
sacrum ; — membrane  forming  at  a  point  of  insertion  of  placenta  on  uterus ; — complete 
contact  of  chorion  with  amnion. 

FoBtw  of  6  months, — Length  6  to  7  inches ;  weight  6  to  7  oz. ; — volume  of  head  still 
comparatively  great ;-^nails  very  distinct; — hair  beginning  to  appear; — skin  without 
sebaceous  covering; — white  substance  in  cerebellum;  heart  and  kidneys  very  volumi- 
nous;—coecum  situated  at  inferior  part  of  right  kidney ;— gall-bladder  distinct; — germs 
of  permanent  teeth  appear; — points  of  ossification  in  pubis  and  calcaneum; — meconium 
has  a  yellowish-green  tint,  and  occupies  commencement  of  large  intestine. 

Foetus  of  6  months. — Length  9  to  10  inches; — weight  1  lb.; — skin  presents  some  ap- 
pearance of  fibrous  structure;— eyelids  still  agglutinated,  and  membrana  pupillans 
remains; — sacculi  begin  to  appear  in  colon;  funis  inserted  a  little  above  pubis; — ^face 
of  a  purplish  red ;— hair  white  or  silvery ; — sebaceous  covering  begins  to  present  itself; 
— meconium  in  large  intestine; — liver  of  dark  red; — gall-bladder  contains  serous  fluid 
destitute  of  bitterness ; — testes  near  kidneys ; — points  of  ossification  in  four  divisions  of 
sternum ; — middle  point  at  lower  end  of  sternum. 

Fcstiis  of  7  monias,^-hength  13  to  15  inches ; — weight  3  to  4  lbs. ; — skin  of  rosy  hoe, 
thick,  and  fibrous ; — sebaceous  covering  begins  to  appear ; — nails  do  not  yet  reach  ex- 
tremities of  fingers; — eyelids  no  longer  adherent; — membrana  pupillaris  disappearing; 
— a  point  of  ossification  in  the  astragalus;  meconium  occupies  nearlv  the  whole  of  large 
intestine; — valvules  conniventes  beginning  to  appear;— coBcum  placed  in  right  iliae 
fossa ; — left  lobe  of  liver  almost  as  large  as  right ; — gall-bladder  contains  bile ; — brain 
possesses  more  consistency ; — testicles  more  distant  from  kidneys ;— middle  point  at  a 
little  below  end  of  sternum. 

FoBtus of  8  months^ — Length  14  to  16  Inches; — weight  4  or  5  lbs.;— skin  covered  with 
well-marked  sebaceous  envelop ;  nails  reach  extremities  of  fingers ; — membrana  pupil- 
laris becomes  invisible  during  this  month ; — a  point  of  ossification  in  last  vertebra  of 
sacrum;— cartilage  of  inferior  extremity  of  femur  presents  no  centre  of  ossification;-* 
brain  has  some  indications  of  convolutions; — testicles  descend  into  internal  ring; — 
middle  point  nearer  the  umbilicus  than  the  sternum. 

Foetus  of  9  months^  the  full  /grm.— Length  from  17  to  21  inches ;— weight  from  6  to  9 
lbs.,  the  average  probably  about  6|  lbs.; — head  covered  with  hair  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity, of  from  9  to  12  lines  in  length ; — skin  covered  with  sebaceous  matter,  especially  at 
bends  of  joints ; — membrana  pupillaris  no  longer  exists ;— external  auditory  meatus  still 
cartilaginous; — four  portions  of  occipital  bone  remain  distinct;— os  hyoides  not  yet  ossi- 
fied;— point  of  ossification  in  the  centre  of  cartilage  at  lower  extremity  of  feuHir; — white 
and  gray  substances  of  brain  become  distinct; — liver  descends  to  umbilicus; — testes 
have  passed  inguinal  ring,  and  are  frequently  found  in  scrotum ; — meconium  at  termi- 
nation of  large  intestine; — middle  point  of  body  at  umbilicus,  or  a  little  below  it. 

770.  Even  at  Birth,  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in  the  physical  conditions 
of  Infants  of  different  sexes ;  for  in  the  average  of  a  large  numher,  there  is  a 
decided  preponderance  on  the  sides  of  the  Males,  hoth  as  to  the  Length  and 
the  Weight  of  the  hody.  The  Length  of  the  body  in  fifty  new-bom  infants  of 
each  sex,  as  ascertained  by  Gluetelet,*  was  as  follows : — 

*  8ur  L'Homme,  tom.  ii.  p.  8. 
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M«le«. 

Females. 

otaL 

From  16  to  17  inches*  (French) 

2 

4 

6 

-      17  to  18 

8 

19 

27 

-      18  to  19 

.    28 

18 

46 

-      19  to  20 

12 

8 

20 

-     20  to  21           .        .        .       - 

0 

1 

1 

From  these  observations,  the  mean  and  the  extremes  of  the  Lengths  of  the 

Male  and  Female  respectively,  were  calculated  to  bey- 
Males.  Females. 
Minimum    •        .     16  inches,  2  lines                16  inches,  2  lines 
Mean           .        .     18              6                        18  1| 
Maximum    .        .     19              8                       20             6 

Notwithstanding  that  the  maximum  is  here  on  the  side  of  the  Female  (this 
being  an  accidental  result,  which  would  probably  have  been  otherwise,  had  a 
larger  number  been  examined),  the  averafi^e  shows  a  difference  of  4i  lines  in 
favour  of  the  Male. — The  inequality  in  the  Weight  of  the  two  is  even  more 
remarkable ;  the  observations  of  M.  Cluetelett  were  made  upon  63  male  and 
56  female  infants. 

Infants  weighing  from  Males.  Females.       Total. 

1    to  li  kilog.t             ...       0  1                 1 

lito2 0  1                1 

•  2    to  2i 3  7  10 

«ito3 13  14  27 

3  to8i 28  23  61 

3ito4 14  7  21 

4  to4i 5  3               8 

The  extremes  and  means  were  as  follows  :^^ 

Males.  Females. 
Minimum       ....    2*34  kilc^.  1*12 

Mean 3*20  2-91 

Maximum      ....    4*50  4*25 

The  average  weight  of  infants  of  both  sexes,  a^determined  by  these  inquiries, 
is  3*05  kilog.  of  6*7  lbs. ;  and  this  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  state- 
ment of  Chaussier,  whose  observations  were  made  upon  more  than  20,000 
infants.  The  mean  obtained  by  him,  without  reference  to  distinction  of  sex, 
was  6*75  lbs. ;  the  maximum  bein^  11*3  lbs.,  and  the  minimum  3*2  lb6.§  The 
average  in  this  country  is  probably  rather  higher;  according  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Clarke,!!  whose  inquiries  were  made  on  60  males  and  60  females,  the  average 
of  Male  children  is  7?  lbs. :  and  that  of  Females  6§  lbs.  He  adds  that  children 
which  at  the  full  time  weigh  less  than  5  lbs.  rarely  thrive ;  being  generally 
feeble  in  their  actions,  and  a3ring  within  a  short  time.  Several  instances  are 
on  record,  of  infants  whose  weight  at  birth  exceeded  15  lbs.  It  appears  that 
healthy  females,  living  in  the  country,  and  engaged  in  active  but  not  over- 
fatiguing  occupations,  have  generally  the  largest  children ;  and  this  is  what 
might  be  expected  a  priori,  from  the  superior  activity  of  their  nutritive 
functions. 

*  The  French  inch  is  aboat  one-fiAeenth  more  than  the  English, 
f  Op.  cit.  torn.  it.  p.  35. 

t  The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  ^  lbs.  avoirdapois. 

^  These  numbers  have  been  erroneously  stated  in  many  Physiological  works ;  owing 
to  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  pound  not  having  been  allowed  for. 
I  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  IzzvL 
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771.  Notwithstanding  that,  in  any  ordinary  population,  there  is  a  decided 
preponderance  in  the  number  of  Females,  the  number  of  Male  births  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  females.  Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  the  proportion  is  about  106  Males  to  100  Females.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  this  proportion  is  considerably  different  for  legitimate  and  for 
illegitimate  births ;  the  average  of  the  latter  being  only  102i  to  100,  in  the 
places  where  that  of  the  former  was  106J  to  100.  This  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions 
that  have  yet  been  made  by  Statistics  to  Physiology,  that  the  Sex  of  the 
offspring  is  influenced  by  the  relative  ages  of  the  parents.  The  following 
table  expresses  the  average  results  obtained  by  M.  Hofacker*  in  Germany,  and 
by  Mr.  Sadlert  in  Britain ;  between  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
manifest  correspondence,  although  both  were  drawn  from  a  too  limited  series 
of  observations.  The  numbers  indicate  the  proportion  of  Male  births  to  100 
Females,  under  the  several  conditions  mentioned  in  the  first  column. 

Hofkcker.  Sadler. 

Father  younger  than  mother        90*6  Father  younger  than  mother  86*5 

Father  and  Mother  of  equal  age    90*0  Father  and  Mother  of  equal  age    94*8 

Father  older  by  1  to  6  years       103-4  Father  older  by  1  to  6  years  108*7 

6  to  9                134-7          .           .          6  to  11  126-7 

9  to  18              143-7          .           .        11  to  16  147-7 

18  and  more       200-0         .          .        16  and  more  163*2 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  more  advanced  age  of  the  Male  parent  has  a 
very  decided  influence  in  occasioning  a  preponderance  in  the  number  of  Male 
infants ;  and,  as  the  state  of  society  generally  involves  a  condition  of  this  kind 
in  regard  to  marriages,  whilst  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children  the  same 
does  not  hold  good,  the  difference  in  the  proportional  number  of  male  births  is 
accounted  for.  We  are  not  Ukely  to  obtain  data  equally  satisfactory  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  more  advanced  age  on  the  part  of  the  Female  parent ;  as  a 
difference  of  10  or  16  years  on  that  side  is  not  so  common.  If  it  exist  to  the 
same  extent,  it  is  prolkble  that  the  same  law  would  be  found  to  prevail  in 
regiml  to  Female  children  bom  under  such  circumstances,  as  has  been  stated 
with  respect  to  the  Male ; — namely,  that  the  mortality  is  greater  during  em- 
bryonic life  and  early  infancy,  so  that  the  preponderance  is  reduced. 

772.  There  appears  to  be,  from  the  first,  a  difference  in  the  viability  (or 
probability  of  life)  of  Male  and  Female  children :  for,  out  of  the  total  number 
bom  dead,  there  are  3  Males  to  2  Females :  this  proportion  gradually  lessens, 
however,  during  earl^  infancy ;  being  about  4  to  3  during  the  first  two  months, 
and  about  4  to  6  dunng  the  next  three  months ;  after  which  time  the  deaths 
are  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  respectively,  until 
the  age  of  puberty.  The  viability  of  the  two  sexes  continues  to  increase 
during  childhood ;  and  attains  its  maximum  between  the  13th  and  14th  Y^^ 
For  a  short  time  after  this  epoch  has  been  passed,  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
higher  in  Females  than  in  Mdes ;  but  from  about  the  age  of  18  to  28,  the 
mortality  is  much  sweater  in  Males,  being  at  its  maximum  at  26,  when  the 
viability  is  only  half  what  it  is  at  puberty.  This  fact  is  a  very  striking  one; 
and  shows  most  forcibly  that  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  not  only  weakens 
the  health,  but  in  a  great  number  of  instances  is  the  cause  of  a  very  premature 
death.  From  the  age  of  28  to  that  of  60,  the  mortality  is  greater,  and  the 
viability  less,  on  the  side  of  the  Female  ;  this  is  what  would  be  anticipated 
from  the  increased  risk  to  which  she  is  liable  during  the  parturient  period. 

♦  Annales  d'Hyijiene,  Oct^  1829. 
f  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
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After  the  age  of  50,  the  mortality  is  nearly  the  same  for  both,— These  facts 
have  been  expressed  by  Gluetelet  in  a  form  which  brings  them  prominently 
before  the  eye  (Fig.  188).  The  relative  viability  of  the  Male  at  different  ages 
is  represented  by  a  curved  line ;  the  elevation  of  which  indicates  its  degree, 
at  the  respective  periods  marked  along  the  base  line.  The  dotted  line  which 
follows  a  different  curve,  represents  the  viability  of  the  Female.  Starting 
from  a,  the  period  of  birth,  we  arrive  at  the  maximum  of  viability  for  both  at 
b  ;  from  this  point,  the  Female  curve  steadily  descends  towards  n,  at  first  very 
rapidly,  but  afterwards  more  gradually ;  whilst  the  Male  curve  does  not  quite 
descend  so  soon,  but  afterwards  falls  much  lower,  its  minimum  being  c,  wnich 
corresponds  with  the  age  of  25  years.  It  afterwards  ascends  to  d,  which  is 
the  maximum  of  viability  subsequently  to  the  a^  of  puberty ;  this  point  is 
attained  at  the  age  of  80  years,  from  which  penod,  up  to  60,  the  probability 
of  life  is  greater  in  the  Male  than  in  the  Female.  In  the  decline  of  Hfe  there 
seems  little  difference  for  the  two  sexes. 

Fig.  188. 


Diagram  representing  the  comparative  Viability  of  the  Mole  and  Female  at  different  agea.  (After  Qoetelet.) 

T78.  Similar  (Uagrams  hav€^  been  constmcted  by  Cluetelet,  to  indicate  the 
relative  Heights  and  Weights  of  the  two  sexes  (Fig*  189).  In  regard  to 
Height  it  may  be  observed,  thaJt  the  increase  is  m,ost  rapid  vs^  the  first  year, 
and  that  it  afterwards  diminishes  gradually ;  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16 
years,  the  annual  increase  is  very  re^lar.  The  difference  between  the 
Height  of  the  Male  and  Female,  which  havs  beeii  abready  stated  to  pxesent 
itself  at  birth,  continues  to  incre^ae  duiso^  ift&iicy  and  youth ;  it  is  not  very 
decided,  however,  until  about  the  15th  year,  after  whi<m  the  growth,  of  the 
Female  proceeds  at  a  much  diminished  rate,  whilst  that  of  the  Mude  continues 
53 
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in  nearly  the  same  degree,  until  about  the  age  of  19  years.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  Female  comes  to  her  full  development  in  regard  to  Height,  earUer 
than  does  the  Male.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  observations  of  Gluetelet, 
that  the  full  Height  of  the  Male  is  not  generally  attained  until  the  age  of  25 
years.  At  about  the  age  of  50,  both  Mjue  and  Female  undergo  a  diminution 
of  their  stature,  which  continues  during  the  latter  part  of  life. — ^The  propor- 
tional Weight  of  the  two  sexes  at  different  periods,  corresponds  pretty  closely 
with  their  height.  Starting  from  birtn,  the  predominance  then  exhibited  by 
the  Male  gradually  increases  during  the  firat  few  years ;  but  towards  the 
period  of  puberty,  the  proportional  weight  of  the  Female  increases ;  and  at 
the  age  of  12  years,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  sexes  in  this 
respect.  The  weight  of  the  Male,  however,  then  increases  much  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  Female,  especially  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 
years ;  after  the  latter  period,  there  is  no  considerable  increase  on  the  side  of 
the  Male,  though  his  maximum  is  not  attained  until  the  age  of  40 ;  and  there 
is  an  absolute  diminution  on  the  part  of  the  Female,  whose  weight  remains 
less  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  child-bearing.  After  the  termination 
of  the  parturient  period,  the  weight  of  the  Female  again  under^s  an  in- 
crease, and  its  maximum  is  attained  about  50.  In  old  age,  the  weight  of  both 
sexes  undergoes  a  diminution  in  nearly  the  same  degree.  The  average 
Weights  of  the  Male  and  Female,  that  nave  attained  their  full  development, 
are  twenty  times  those  of  the  new-bom  Infant  of  the  two  sexes  respectively- 
The  Height,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  3^  times  as  much. 

Fig.  189. 
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of  Woman  with  that  of  Man.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that — ^putting  aside 
the  exceptional  cases  which  now  and  then  occup— the  intellectual  powers  of 
Woman  are  inferior  to  those  of  Man.  Although  her  perceptive  faculties  are 
more  acute,  her  capabiHty  of  sustained  mental  exertion  is  much  less ;  and 
though  her  views  are  often  peculiarly  distinguished  by  clearness  and  decision, 
they  are  generally  deficient  in  that  comprehensiveness  which  is  necessary  for 
their  stability.  With  less  of  the  volitional  powers  than  Man  possesses,  she 
has  the  emotional  and  instinctive  in  a  much  stronger  degree.  The  emotions 
therefore  predominate ;  and  more  frequently  become  the  leading  springs  of 
action  than  they  are  in  Man.  By  their  direct  influence  upon  the  fi)dily  frame, 
they  produce  changes  in  the  organic  functions,  which  far  surpass  in  degree 
any  thing  of  the  same  kind  that  we  ordinarily  witness  in  Man ;  and  they  thus 
not  unfrequently  occasion  s3nnptoms  of  an  anomalous  kind,  which  are  very 
perplexing  to  the  Medical  practitioner,  but  very  interesting  to  the  Physiolo- 
gical observer.  But  they  also  act  as  powerful  motives  to  the  Will ;  and,  when 
strongly  called  forth,  produce  a  degree  of  vigour  and  determination,  which  is 
very  surprising  to  those  who  have  usually  seen  the  individual  under  a  different 
aspect.  But  tms  vigour,  bein^  due  to  the  strong  excitement  of  the  Feelings,  and 
not  to  any  inherent  strength  of  Intellect,  is  only  sustained  during  the  persistence 
of  the  motive,  and  fails  as  soon  as  it  subsides.  The  feelings  of  Woman,  being 
frequently  called  forth  by  the  occurrences  she  witnesses  around  her,  are  natu- 
rally more  disinterested  than  those  of  Man ;  his  energy  is  more  concentrated 
upon  one  object ;  and  to  this  his  intellect  is  directed  with  an  earnestness  that 
too  freauently  either  blunts  his  feelings,  or  carries  them  along  in  the  same 
channel, — thus  rendering  them  selfish.-  The  intuitive  powers  of  Woman  are 
certainly  greater  than  those  of  Man.  Her  perceptions  are  more  acute,  her 
apprehension  quicker;  and  she  has  a  remarkable  power  of  interpreting  the 
feehngs  of  others,  which  gives  to  her,  not  only  a  much  more  ready  sjrmpathy 
with  these,  but  that  power  of  guiding  her  actions  so  as  to  be  in  accordance 
with  them,  which  we  call  tact.  This  tact  bears  a  close  correspondence  with 
the  adaptiveness  to  particular  ends,  which  we  see  in  Instinctive  actions.  In 
regard  to  the  inferior  development  of  her  Intellectual  powers,  therefore,  and  in 
the  predominance  of  the  Instinctive,  Woman  must  be  considered  as  ranking 
below  Man ;  but  in  the  superior  purity  and  elevation  of  her  Feelings,  she  is 
as  highly  raised  above  him.  Her  whole  character.  Psychical  as  weU  as  Cor- 
pored,  is  beautifuUy  adapted  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  Man ;  and  to  ele- 
vate and  refine  those  powers  which  might  otherwise  be  directed  to  low  and 
selfish  objects. 
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Absbratton,  spherical,  328,  329;  chroma- 
tic, 328,  329 

Abducens  nerve,  248 

Abnormal  forms  of  nutritive  process,  606 — 
610 

Abortion,  300,  753 

Abscess,  608 

ABSOBPTIOir 

Nutritive,  general  account  of,  86 ;  by  in- 
testinal surface,  461—463 ;  by  lacteals, 
462 ;  by  blood  vessels,  463 ;  by  general 
surface,  464 — 469;  by  skin,  464 — 466; 
by  lungs,  660 

Interstitial,  by  lymphatics,  467 — 469 ;  by 
veins,  469 

Of  gases  by  lungs,  550, 551 
Abstinence,  cases  of,  473 
Acini,  of  liver,  655  a 
Actinia,  129, 130 
Activity,  varying,  of  nutritive  processes, 

602—606 
Adaptiveness  of  movements,  no  proof  of 

sensation,  106, 180 
Addison,  Mr^  referred  to,  525,  654,  577, 

579 
Adhesion,  695—597 
Adipose  tissue,  see  Fat-cells 
Aeration,  see  Respiration 
Afferent  nerves,  113,  119,  162 
Albumen^  composition  of,  457;  properties 

of,  552 ;  a  product  of  digestion,  454,  459 ; 

conversion  of  into  fibrin,  553,  667,  578, 

579;  diminution  of  in  blood,  591  a, 715; 

predominance  of  in  tubercular  deposits, 

610,  714. 
Albuminous  principles,  431,  457 — 459 
Albuminuria,  591  d 
Alcock,  Dr.,  his  experiments  on  nerves  of 

taste,  228 
Alcohol,  use  of  in  supporting  heat,  730,noie 
Aliment,  causes  of  demand  for,  84 ;  see 

Food 
Alimentary  materials,  714;  see  Food 


Alison,  Dr.,  referred  to,  173,  385,  397,  480, 
612,  688 

Allantois,  origin  and  uses  of,  764 

Anaemia,  691  e 

Anatomy  of  nerves,  important  in  determin- 
ing their  functions,  120,  121 

Andral,  M.,  on  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
creted, 634,  note,'  on  buffy  coat,  689 ;  on 
pathological  changes  in  blood,  690,  691 

Animal  Heat,  see  Heat 

Animal  kingdom^  primary  subdivisions  of,  17 

Animal  magnetism,  296  note 

AnimalBf  distinguished  from  Plants,  13—16 
early  development  of,  15 


Anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  123 

Aplastic  deposits,  609,  610 

Aplysia,  25;  nervous  system  of,  138 

Apoplexy,  decrease  of  fibrin  in,  691  & 

Arciform  fibres  of  medulla  oblongata,  171 

Area  pellucida,  769 

Areolar  tissue,  611,  637 

Areas,  comparative,  of  arteries,  476 

Arnott,  Dr.,  on  stammering,  418  n,  419;  on 
the  venous  circulation,  515 

Art,  connection  of,  with  Science,  3 — 6 

Arteries,  distribution  of,  476;  area  of,  476; 
ramifications  of,  477, 479 ;  structure  and 
properties  of,  500,  639;  elasticity  of,  601 ; 
their  contractility,  proofs  of,  602,  503;  its 
influence,  604 ;  regulates  the  circulation, 
504;  their  tonicity,  603;  influence  of 
nerves  upon,  209,  423,  604 

ArticuUaa,  17,  27—30;  segmental  division 
of,  27 ;  animal  powers  of,  28 ;  nutrition 
of,  29;  bi-lateral  symmetry  of,  27  ;  respi- 
ration and  heat  of,  29 ;  nervous  system 
of,  142—165 

Articulate  sounds, 4 13-— 419;  vowels,414 — 
416 ;  consonants,  417 — 419 

Asphyxia,  nature  of,  646;  phenomena  of, 
647,  548 ;  referred  to,  211,  389,  391,  489, 
508,  512,  643 

Assimilation,  661 

Associations  of  muscular  actions,  398 

Asthma,  spasmodic,  300,  527 
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Atrophy,  604,  605 

Attention,  effects  of,  on  sensations,  313, 
314 

Auditory  nerve,  233;  terminations  of,  in 
ear,  352 

Automatic  actions,  249,  285 

Azote,  absorption  and  exhalation  of,  536 ; 
excretion  of,  in  urine,  93,  670,  679 ;  re- 
spiration in,  539 


B 


Barry,  Dr.  M.,  his  researches  on  the  blood- 
corpuscles  referred  to,  574,  578, 627 ;  his 
embryological  researches  referred  to,  424, 
659,  733,  739,  747 

Barry,  Sir  D.,  his  experiments  on  the  ve- 
nous circulation,  616 

Basement  membrane,  612 

Bat,  peculiar  sensibility  of,  320 

Batrachia,  42, 43;  metamorphosis  of;  48 

Beaumont,  Dr.,  his  experiments  and  obser- 
vations on  digestion,  438 — 440,443 — 446, 
449—453,  470 

Becquerel  on  the  heat  of  Plants,  723 ;  on 
Uie  heat  of  Animals,  726;  on  the  heat  of 
muscle,  726 

Bee,  perfection  of  instinct  of,  155,  279; 
unedncability  of,  279;  temperature  of, 
725 

Bell,  Sir  C,  his  discoveries,  162,  167,  173; 
referred  to,  113,  120,  121,  185, 196  no/e, 
225,  240,  247,  257 

Bell,  Mr.  T.,  on  the  development  of  the 
teeth,  635  i 

Bellingeri,  on  the  Spinal  Cord,  163, 167 

Bik,  secretion  of,  660 — 665;  composition 
of,  662;  amount  of,  663;  formed  from, 
venous  blood,  660 ;  effects  of  non-elimi- 
nation of,  661,  664;  purposes  of,  446, 
664,  665 

Birds,  44—52;  skeleton  of,  48,  49;  respi- 
ration and  heat  of,  44 — 46 ;  covering  of, 
47;  instinctive  powers  of,  50,  280;  nu- 
tritive system  in,  51 ;  bi-lateral  symmetry 
in,  51;  development  of  young  in,  52; 
blood-corpuscles  of,  572  c/  brain  of,  217 

Blake,  Mr.,  his  experiments  on  the  Circula- 
tion, 491 

Blind  persons,  acuteness  of  touch  in,  319 

Bbod, 
Physical  and  vital  properties  of,  670 — 
589 ;  composed  of  liquor  sanguinis  and 


to  ike  Paragrtg>h$, 

the  economy,  678,  679 ;  white  matter 
in  blood,  580 ;  milky  serum,  580,  714 
note 
Peculiarities  of  blood  in  different  parts, 
580 ;  proximate  elements  of,  in  health, 
681 ;  quantity  of,  in  body,  490,  581 
Coagulation  of,  582;  due  to  fibrin  alone, 
582 ;  an  act  of  vitality,  583;  causes  in- 
fluencing, 584 ;  proportions  of  serum 
and  clot,  585 ;  serum,  composition  o€, 
586 ;  influence  of  changes  in  propor- 
tion of  constituents,  587;  bufiy  coat, 
causes  of;  588,589;  anificially  produc- 
ible, by  retarding  coagulation,  589 
Pathological  changes  in,  590—592 ;  nor- 
mal proportion  of  chief  constituents, 
590;  importance  of  accurate  analysis, 
590,591 ;  increase  of  fibrin  in  inflam- 
mation, 591  a,  606.  717;  deficiency  of 
fibrin  in  fever  and  hemorrhagic  diseases, 
591  6/  increase  of  corpuscles  in  pletho- 
ra, 591  e/  diminution  in  chlorosis,  anae- 
mia, 6cc^  59 1 «  /  decrease  of  albumen  in 
Bright's  disease,  591  d;  general  depra- 
vation of,  692 ;  imperfect  elaboration  of 
in  tuberculous  cachexia,  610,  714 
Changes  produced  in,  by  respiration,  638 
—554 ;  difference  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  538 ;  excretion  of  carbonic  acid 
from,  539 ;  comparative  analysis  of  ar- 
terial and  venous  blood,  640 ;  gases  ex- 
tracted from,  641 ;  change  of  cok>ur, 
causes  of,  542 ;  aeration  of,  by  general 
surface,  543 ;  general  action  of  respira- 
tion on,  544 
Organization  of,  597 

Movement  of  through  vessels,  see  Circu- 
lation 
Blood-vessels,    see    Arteries,   Capillaries, 

Veins 
Bone,  structure  of,  629;  formation  of,  630 ; 
chemical  composition  of,  630;  growth  of, 
631 ;  regeneration  of,  632 
Bowman,  Mr.,  his  observations  on  muscu- 
lar fibre,  367 — 374, 384 ;  on  mucous  mem- 
brane, 640 :  on  structure  of  the  kidney, 
667,  668 
Brain,  see  Encephalon,  Cerebrum.  Cerebel- 
lum, 6lc. 
Brewster,  Sir  D.,  his  law  of  visible  direc- 
tion, 336 
Bright's  disease  of  kidney,  691  d 
Brodie,  Sir  B.,  his  experiments  on  the  Par 
Vagnm,  236 ;  on  animal  heat,  725 
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Callus,  formation  of,  682 
Calorification  of  Animals,  see  Heat 
Cancer,  90,  661 

Capillary  vessels,  distribution  and  size  of, 
477;  origin  of,  477;  properties  of  their 
^  walls,  510;  absent  in  some  tissues,  479; 
independent  action  of,  495,  499;  proofs 
of,  505 — 607;  motion  of  blood  in,  478; 
continues  after  death,  506;  in  acardiac 
foetus,  507;  stagnation  of,  in  Asphyxia, 
&;c.,  508;  influence  of  local  excitement 
on,  609;  laws  regulating,  511,  512;  con- 
nection of,  with  nervous  influence,  513 
Carbonic  acid,  excretion  of,  92,  520,  583; 
amount  of,  534,  535;  conditions  of,  537; 
contained  in  venous  blood,  538 — 541;  ex- 
piration of,  in  hydrogen,  539;  existence 
of,  shown  by  analysis,  540;  extracted  by 
air-pump.  Ml;  exchanged  for  oxygen, 
544j  effects  of  its  retention  in  the  system, 
546—548 

,  absorption  of,  by  lungs,  551 

Cartilage,  structure  of,  625;   composition 
of,  625;  nutrition  of,  626;  functions  of,  626 
Catamenia,  742 

Celk,  86, 88— 91, 98;  compose  bulk  of  fabric 
of  Vegetables,  556;  origin  of,  566,  657; 
similar  origin  of  in  Animals,  558,  559; 
individual  growth  of,  561;  transforma- 
tions of,  556,560,611;  individual  life 
of,  644,  645;  death  or,  644,  645;  vary- 
ing duration  of,  645,  646 
Functions  of,  general,  86,  88—91,  98;  in 
Absorption,  461,  462;  in  Assimilation, 
578.  579;   in  Secretion,  622,  651;   in 
Reproduction,  698,  735 
Persistence  of  in  certain  tissues,  616;  in 
pigment,  617;  in  fat,  618,  619;  in  epi- 
dermis and  epithelium,  620 — 622;  in 
cartilage,  625, 626 
Replacement  of  by  Fibres,  613,  627—643 
Cellular  Plants,  88,  556 
/    Cellular  tissue,  see  Areolar  tissue 
Cellulose,  vegetable,  612 
Cementum  of  teeth,  634 
Cephal  ic  nerves, functions  of,  2 1 9 — 242;  cha- 
racter of,243;  embryological  development 
of,  243 
Cerebellum,  158,  161,  294;  of  Fishes,  213; 
of  Reptiles,  216;  of  Birds,  217;  of  Mam- 
malia, 218;  of  Human  embryo,  214,  217; 
relative  dimensions  of,  266,  267;  experi- 
ments on,  268,  269;  connection  of,  with 
motor  power,  270,  271;  with  sexual  in- 
stinct, 274— 278;  pathological  changes  in, 
272,  273.  275:  T)hrenoloi?ical  account  of. 


to  the  Parttgraphs, 

with  intelligence,  279,  280;  with  the  will, 
288;  phrenological  account  of,  292,  293; 
peculiar  conditions  of,  in  sleep,  somnam- 
bulism, Ac,  295 — 297 
Ceruminoas  glands,  703 
Chaetodon  rostratus,  290 
Change,  involved  in  idea  of  life,  72,  73 
Cheselden's  case  of  cataract,  334,  339 
Chiasma  of  optic  nerves,  338 
Chimpanzee,  62 — 70 
Chlorosis,  591  e 
Chondrin,  composition  and  properties  of, 

625 
Chorda  dorsalis,  760 
Chordae  vocales,  402 — 408 
Chorion,  production  of,  747 
Chossat,  his  experiments  on  inanition,  472, 

730 
Chyle,  86;  formation  of,  in  intestines,  446; 
absorption  of,  461, 462;  analysis  of,  467; 
elaboration  of,  563—569;  aspect  of,  563; 
changes  of,  in  progress  through  lacteals, 
564,  567;  globules  contained  in,  their 
nature  and  source,  566;  their  destination, 
577:  chyle  from  thoracic  duct,  568;  rela- 
tive constitution  of,  569 
Chyme,  formed  by  digestive  process,  444- 

446 
Chymification,448 — 460;  a  chemical  action, 

464—460 
Cicatricula,  759 
Cilia,  621 

Cineritious  matter.  111 
Circulation, 
General  account  of,  87;  objects  of,  475; 
course  of,  in  Man,  476;  arterial  trunks, 
476;  capillaries,  477;  veins,  477;  move- 
ment of  blood  in,  478;  absence  of  ves- 
•sels  in  some  tissues,  479 
Action  of  Heart,  480;  connection  of  with 
nervous  system,  209,  288,  481;  rhyth- 
mical movements  of,  482, 483;  sounds 
of,  484 — 486;  course  of  blood  in,  487; 
differences    of   two    sides,   488,  489; 
quantity  of  blood  impelled  by,  490, 
491;  force  of  contractions,  492;  num- 
ber of  contractions,  493,  494 
Action  of  Vessels,  proofs  of  its  indepen- 
dent existence,  495 — 499;  circulation  in 
Plants,  496,  497;   in  Lower  Animals, 
498, 499 
Action  of  Arteries,  500 — 504;  their  elas- 
ticity and  contractility,  500;  influence 
of  their  elasticity,  501;  proofs  of  their 
contractility,  502,  503;  their  tonicity, 
603;   influence  of  their  contractility, 
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Motion  of  Blood   in  Veins,  614—616; 
stractore  and  properties  of  veins,  614; 
causes  of  flow  of  blood  throngh,  616, 
616 
Pecaliarities  of  circalation,  in  longs,  617, 
625;  in  portal  system,  617;  in  cranium, 
418;  in  erectile  tissue,  619;  in  foetus, 
early  state  of^  763:  subsequent  condi- 
tion of,  766 
Disorders  of  circulation,  716, 717 
Clot,  of  Blood,  see  Crassamentum 

,  organization  of,  664, 597 

Coagulable  lymph,  see  Liquor  Sanguinis 
Cot^ulatian,  of  blood,  582;  doe  to  fibrin 
alone,  582;  an  act  of  vitality,  583;  cir- 
cumstances influencing,  684;  proportion 
of  serum  and  clot,  585;  of  chyle,  563, 
564;  of  lymph,  565;  of  fibrin,  553, 554 
Coathupe,  Mr^  his  experiments  on  respira- 
tion, 632, 634;  on  products  of  combustion 
of  charcoal,  551  note 
Cochlea,  359 
Cockchafer,  30 
CoBcilia,  42 
Coition,  act  of^  in  Male,  738;  in  Female, 

743 
Cold,  degree  of,  endurable  by  Man,  721;  in- 
fluence of,  on  young  animals,  728,  729 
Coloured  particles  in  blood,  see  Corpuscles 
Colourless  globules  in  blood,  666, 577 — 579 
Colours,  impressions  made  by,  345;  com- 
plementaiy,  345;  deficiency  of  power  of 
distinguishing,  346 
Combe,  Dr.  A.,  quoted  from,  428, 449,  768 
Commissures  of  Brain,  216 — 218;  deficiency 

of,  286 
Complementary  colours,  346 
CoDchifera,  nervous  system  in,  133 
Concussion  of  brain,  effects  of,  386, 426 
Consciousness,  100,  289;  double,  296 
Consensual  movements,  260 — 267 
ConiraetiUty,  of  Muscle,  106,  366;  not  de- 

Sendent  on  nervous  agency,  380 — 886; 
ut  influenced  by  it,  386 — 388;  of  arte- 
ries, 600, 602— 604;  of  capillaries,  610;  of 
bronchial  tubes,  627,  628 

Contractum,  of  Muscle,  mode  of,  371,  372; 
causes  of,  378,  379;  alternates  with  re- 
laxation, 377;  after  death,  389—391;  de- 
pendent on  arterial  blood,  392;  power  of, 
the  same  at  different  degrees  of  extension, 
394;  energy  of,  in  Man,  396;  in  Insects, 
396;  rapidity  of.  397 

Convolutions  of  Brain,  313—318 

Convulsive  diseases,  298 — 301 

Cooling  power  of  cutaneous  exhalation,  731 

Cooper,  Sir  A.,  his  experiments  on  circu- 
lation through  cranium,  118;  his  re- 
searches on  Mammary  gland  and  its 
secretion,  427,  683 — 688;  on  Thymus 
gland,  711 

Coral,  18 

Corallines,  18 

Cornea,  structure  and  nutrition  of,  626 


Corpora  Malpighiana,  666—668 

Olivaria,  168—172 

Pyramidalia,  168—172 

Qoadrigemina,  214,  216,  266 

Restiformia,  168 — 172 

Striata.  169—172,214 

Wolffiana,  87,  667  c,  699 

Corpos  Callosum,  216,  218 
Luteum,  744 


Corpuscles,  red,  of  Blood,  sirocinre  of,  670; 
form  of,  671;  size  of,  in  Mammalia,  672  «; 
in  Birds,  672  b;  in  Reptiles,  572  «;  chemi- 
cal constitution  of,  673;  production  oi^by 
each  other,  674;  first  formation  of,  in  em- 
bryo, 676;  large  in  foetus,  575;  uses  oC 
in  animal  economy,  676;  increase  oC  in 
plethora,  691  e;  diminution  o^  in  chlo- 
rosis, 691  c 

colourless,  of  Blood,  666,  677; 


uses  of,  678,  679 

of  Chyle.  664,  666 

of  Lymph,  666 

of  Spleen,  680.  708 

of  Supra-Renal  Capsules, 680,710 


Cortical  Substance,  of  Brain,  881 

of  Kidney,  666, 667 


Cranium,  circulation  in,  617 
Crassamentum  of  Blood,  682 — 586 
Croup-like  convulsion,  300 
Crowing  inspiration  of  infants,  300 
Crusta  petrosa  of  teeth,  634 
Cruveilhier,  M.,  his  observations  on  heart, 

482 — 486;  on  purulent  deposits,  666 
Cryptogamia,  reproduction  in,  732 
Crystalline  lens,  627 
Currie,  Dr.,  case  of  dysphagia  related  by, 

464 
Cuttle-fish,  nerves  of  arms  in,  139,  140; 

ejection  of  ink  by,  141,  262 
Cytoblast,  667 


Dartos,  contractility  of,  375 

Davy,  Dr.  J.,  his  researches  on  animal  beat, 
720 

Death,  somatic  and  molecular,  644 ;  death 
of  individual  cells,  646 ;  by  aspbyxia,M€, 
648 ;  by  syncope,  210, 386;  by  necrsmia, 
692 ;  by  retention  of  secretions,  649, 661, 
670 

Decidua,  formation  of,  748 

Decomposition,  continual,  in  living  beings, 
83,84,92,467,644 

Decussation,  of  optic  nerves,  338 

Defecation,  202 

Degeneration,  of  nervous  structure,  222;  o( 
muscular  fibre,  381,  382;  of  elements  of 
blood  into  pus,  608, 609 ;  intotubercle,  610 

Deglutition,  433;  a  reflex  action.  191; 
nerves  concerned  in,  192,  193;  actions 
preceding,  196—197 ;  in  Poljrpes,  ISO 

Dental  groove,  635 

Dentine,  634 
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Devergie,  M.,  his  table  of  development  of 

fcBtos  at  diiOferent  ages,  769 
Diabetes,  716 
Diatheses,  goaty,  714;  saccharine,  715;  ta- 

bercular,  714;  inflammatory,  717 
Diet-scale,  see  Food 

DiGUTIOF, 

General  account  of,  77,  85;  in  lower  Ani- 
mals, 436;  alimentary  materials,  430 ; 
their  respective  destinations^  431— 
433;  inorganic  substances,  484;  re- 
lative digestibility  of  different  kinds  of 
food,  451,  45S;  importance  of  bulk, 
453 

Processes  of,  436—447 ;  mastication  and 
insalivation,  436 ;  deglutition,  437 ;  con- 
dition of  stomach  in,  daring  health, 
438;  disorder  of,  439 ;  Dr.  Beaumont's 
researches    on,   438,  439,  444 — 453; 


sense  of  hunger,  440 — 442 ;  sense  of 
thirst,  443 ;  entrance  of  food  into  sto- 
mach, 444;  movements  of  stomach, 
444;  expulsion  into  duodenum,  445; 
passage  along  intestines,  446,447 ;  dis- 
charge of  faeces,  447 
Chemical  phenomena  of,  448—460;  pro- 
perties and  action  of  gastric  juice,  449 
453 ;  its  chemical  action,  454 ;  artificial 
solution  of  food,  455,  456;  Schwann's 
researches  on  pepsin,  455 ;  Wasmann's 
researches,  456 ;  similarity  of  azotized 
proximate  principles,  457;  reduction 
of  food  to  form  of  albumen,  457 ;  com- 
position of  protein,  458;  conversion  of 
saccharine  and  oleaginous  principles^ 
460 
Influence  of  nerves  upon,  285, 286 
Interstitial,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  468 

Direction,  law  of  visible,  336 

Discs  of  Blood,  see  Corpuscles 

Distance,  adaptation  of  eye  to,  829;  esti- 
mate  of,  341 

Domesticability  of  Animals,  50,58,  280 

Donn^,  M.,  his  observations  on  Milk,  685, 
689 ;  on  temperature  in  disease,  720 

Dorsal  vessel  of  Articulata,29 

Dooble  consciousness,  296 

Dreaming,  295,  296 

Dagong,  heart  of,  476 

Dulong,  his  researches  on   animal  heat, 
727 

Dumas,  his  analysis  of  fibrin,  553 

Duration  of  life  in  individual  parts,  645, 
646 

Dzondi,  on  deglutition,  437 


£ 


Ear,  general  action  of,  104 ;  comparative 
structure  of,  350,  351;  distribution  of  au- 
ditory nerve  in,  852;  uses  of  membrana 
tympani,856;  of  tympanic  cavity,  357; 
of  labyrinth,  358, 859 ;  of  external  ear  and 
meatus,  359,  360 


Behinodermata,  19 

Edncability,of  Birds,  50, 280 ;  of  Mamma- 
lia, 53,  280;  of  Man,  71,  279 

Edwards,  Dr.,  his  experiments  on  respira- 
tion, 533,  536,  588,  539;  on  animal  heat, 
728,780 

Efiferent  nerves,  112, 116, 162 

Egg,  see  Ovum     , 

Egg-shell,  Membrane  of,  554 

Ehrenberg,  on  limits  of  vision,  838 

Eighth  Pair  of  Nerves,  see  Glosso-pharyn- 
geaU  Par  Vagum,  and  Spinal  Accessory 

Elasticity,  of  arterial  walls>  500, 501 

Elastic  tissues,  638 

Embryo,  early  development  of,  758—770 ; 
formation  of  germinal  mass,  768 ;  of  ger- 
minal membrane,  758,  759 ;  of  vertebral 
column;  760 ;  of  amnion,  761 ;  of  vascu- 
lar area  and  umbilical  vessels,  762 ;  of 
branchial  arches,  768;  of  allantois,  764; 
of  umbilical  cord,  765;  influence  of  mo- 
ther on,  768 ;  table  of  development^  769 ; 
size  and  weight  of  at  birth,  770 

Embryonic  development  of  brain,  214,  215, 
217;  of  cephalic  nerves,  248 ;  of  lungs, 
526 ;  of  blood-corpuscles,  575 ;  of  liver, 
655^/  of  kidney>  667  c;  of  heart»762; 
of  circulating  apparatus,  76d;  of  diges- 
tive cavity,  767 

Emissio  seminis,  108, 208, 788 

Emotions,  influence  of  on  nutrition  and  se- 
cretion, 428, 425—429 

Emotional  actions,  258, 260—265,  288,290 

Empiricism,  rational,  11 

Enamel,  682  e,  684 

Encephalon,  comparative  anatomy  of,  215 
—218;  proportions  of  dififerent  parts,  in 
Fishes,  218,  214;  in  Reptiles,  216;  in 
Birds,  217;  in  Mammalia,  218;  in  Hu- 
man ErnbryO)  214,215,  217;  functions  of, 
258—298 
3^pidermic  tissues,  620  —  622 ;  epidermis, 
620;  nails,  620;  epithelium,  621;  nutri- 
tion of,  612,  622;  functions  of,  651 

Epilepsy,  299 

Epithelium,  621 ;  the  real  secreting  struc- 
ture, 651 

Erectile  tissue,  519 

Eustachian  tube,  uses  of,  857 

Eustachian  valve,  uses  of,  766 

Excretion,  objects  of,  92 ;  of  carbonic  acid, 
92,  521 ;  of  nitrogen.  98,  670,  679;  result 
of  decomposition,  468,  648;  elements  of, 

^   previously  in  blood,  469,  520,  648 

Excretions,  outlets  of,  guarded  by  spinal 
cord,  202,  208 

Exhalation,  by  lungs,  550;  influenced  by 
mental  state,  429 ;  from  skin,  702,  703 

Experiments  on  nerves,  fallacies  of,  122 — 
124 

Expiration,  act  of;  580 

Exudation  corpuscles,  560,  596,  601,  609 

£^6,  general  action  of,  103;  an  optical  in. 
strument,  329 ;  adaptation  of,  to  distance. 
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8S9 ;  defects  of,  331 ;  optical  powers  of, 
332,  333;  consensaal  movements  of,  261 
—266 


Falsetto  notes,  how  produced,  410 

Faraday,  Mr^  optical  iilnsion  discovered 
by,  344 

Farre,  Dr.  A.,  discovery  of  Spermatozoa  in 
Ovum,  783 

Fat-cells,  618,  619;  contents  of,  618;  uses 
of,  619, 730;  formation  o^  433 

Feathers,  47 

Fever,  state  of  blood  in,  691  J 

Fenestra  ovalis,  361,  368 
■  rotunda,  361, 368 

Femeley,  Mr.,  on  areas  of  arteries,  476 

Fibres  of  Vegetable  tissue,  origin  of,  666 

Animal  tissues,   origin  of,  664, 

666,  611,  613;  white,  637,638;  yellow, 
637,  638;  mixture  of  in  areolar  tissue, 
637;  in  serous  and  synovial  membranesv 
639 ;  in  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  641 
•  Muscle  and  Nerve,  see  Muscular 


Fibre,  and  Nervous  tissue 

jPt^nn,  composition  of  467, 663;  properties 
of,  663—666 ;  coagulation  of,  663—666 ; 
in  chyle,  664,  667 ;  in  blood,  682,  683 ; 
increase  of,  in  inflammation,  691  a,  606, 
717 ;  diminution  of,  in  fever  and  hemor- 
rhagic diseases,  691  6;  imperfect  elabor 
ration  of^  in  strumous  diathesis,  610, 714; 
formed  at  expense  of  albumen,  664, 667 — 
679;  effusion  of,  607;  organization  of, 
664, 666,  660,  607 

Fibro-cartilage,  626 

Fibrous  tissues,  637,  638;  origin  of,  613 

Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  226;  ophthalmic 
branch  of,  226;  superior  maxillary  branch 
of,  226;  inferior  maxillary  branch  of, 
226;  lingual  branch  of,  228;  develop- 
ment of,  243;  influence  of,  on  organic 
processes,  426 

i^MAe«,  37,38;  skeleton  of;  37;  respiration 
of,  38;  air-bladder  of,  38,  361 ;  kidneys 
of,  37;  encephalon  of,  213 — 216;  circu- 
lation in,  499 

Fluids,  absorption  of,  by  intestinal  surface, 
461—463 ;  by  general  surface,  464—466 ; 
by  veins,  463, 466 ;  by  lacteals,  461, 462 ; 
by  lymphatics,  466, 469 

Foetus,  table  of  development  of,  766 ;  circu- 
lation in,  766;  brain  of,  compared  with 
that  of  lower  animals,  214,  216, 217 


of,  448—400 ;  proximate  principles  con- 
tained in,  467 ;  production  of  albumen 
from,  466 ;  smallest  quantity  oC  on  which 
life  can  be  supported,  473 ;  greatest  quan* 
tity  that  can  be  devoured,  474;  supply  of 
required  by  Man,  470 — 474 :  sufficiency 
indicated  by  satiety,  470 ;  allowance  of, 
in  Navy,  471 ;  in  Milbank  PenitentiarY, 
472;  in  Edinburgh  House  of  Refuge, 
472  ;  in  convict-ship,  472 

Form,  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  of^  by 
touch,  317 ;  by  sight,  339, 340 

Fourth  pair  of  nerves,  244,  246, 247 

Fourth  ventricle,  164, 216 

Foville,  Dr.,  his  observations  on  brain,  115, 
282 

Fremy,  M.,  his  analysis  of  nervous  matter, 
643 

Frog,  42 

Functions,  75;  division  of,  into  omnic  and 
animal,  76,  77;  connection  o^,  77 — 82, 
97;  of  Animal  life,  78-80, 100—106 ;  of 
Organic  life,  83—99 


G 


Gall-bladder,  654 

Ganglia,  111;  of  Nervous  System  of  Ra- 
diata,  129;  of  Mollusca,  132, 136;  of  Ar- 
ticulata,  143, 144, 148;  of  special  sense 
in  Veriebrata,  258,  261—266,  294;  of 
Sympathetic,  110,  111 

Ganglionic  globules.  111 

Gangrene,  608 

Gases,  poisonous,  action  of,  660,  661 

Gasteropoda,  Nervous  System  of^  133 — 138 

Gastric  fluid,  secretion  of,  not  dependent  on 
nervous  influence,  236;  properties  oi^ 
448,449,«/«e^. 

Gelatin,  composition  of,  616 

>,  of  cartilage,  626 ;  of  bone,  630 


Gerber,  Prof.,  referred  to,  619, 669 
Germinal  mass,  768 

membrane,  serous  layer,  761 


mucous  and  vascular  layers,  769 

spot,  739,  et  teg, 

•  vesicle,  739,  et  seq. 


Gestation  in  Mammalia,  66;  signs  of,  762; 

ordinary  duration  of,  764 ;  protracted.  766; 

shortest  period  of,  766 
Gills,  respiration  by,  623 
Globules  of  Chyle  and  Lymph,  663-668;  of 

Blood,  red,  670—676 ;  colourless,  677, 679 
Globulin,  composition  of,  673 
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Orainger,  Mr^  referred  to,  168, 177, 197 
GranalatioD,  600,  601 
OranulatioQ,  process  of,  600,  601 
Greenhow,  Dr^  his  plan  of  treating  bums, 

ft99 
Graj  matter  of  Nervous  system.  111,  117; 

of  Brain,  281 
Gray  or  organic  fibres,  110 
Galliver,  Mr^  his  observations  referred  to, 

664,  663, 668, 670, 672,  676, 677, 679,  680, 

606,  613,  682 
Guy,  Dr.,  his  researches  on  the  False,  498, 

494 


H 


Hsemadynamometer,  492, 648 

Haematosine,  678 

Hales,  Dr.,  his  experiments  on  the  circula- 
tion, 492 

Hall,  Dr.  M.,  his  discoveries,  173,  186, 297 

referred  to,  163,204,207,  210-t 

213,881,393,417,418 

Haller,  his  doctrine  of  muscular  irritability, 
886 

Hearing,  sense  of,  104,  808, 349—366 ;  phy- 
sical condition  of,  349,  363 — 366;  use  of 
gmpanum,  366;  tympanic  cavity  and 
ustachian  tube,  367;  chain  of  bones, 
368;  labyrinth,  369;  external  ear,  360; 
auditory  nerve,  362 ; — tones  produced  by 
succession  of  sounds,  362;  estimate  of 
degree,  direction,  and  distance  of  sounds, 
363;  rapidity  of  perception,  compared 
with  sight,  864 ;  uses  of,  in  regulating 
voice,  366 

Heart,  A76;  muscular  fibre  of,  376;  inhe- 
rent contractility  of,  480;  rhythmical 
movements  of,  482,  488;  influence  of 
nerves  on,  209,  288, 481 ;  sounds  of,  484 
— 486;  course  of  blood  through,  487; 
differences  of  structure  in  two  sides  oC, 
488;  difference  of  valves,  489;  quantity 
of  blood  propelled  by,  490, 491 ;  force  of 
contraction  of,  492;  number  of  contrac- 
tions of,  498 ;  various  causes  influenciog, 
498,  494;  origin  of,  768;  subsequent  de- 
velopment of,  766 

Heat,  Animal, amount  of,  developed  by  Man, 
719,  720;  in  disease,  720 ;  dependence  of 
on  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  723 — 727; 
development  of,  in  Plants,  728,  724 ;  in 
lower  Animals,  726 ;  dependent  in  part 
on  skin,  726 ;  not  fully  to  be  accounted 
for  by  combustion,  727 ;  heat  of  young 
animals,  728 ;  variations  in  power  of  gen- 
erating, at  different  seasons,  729;  loss  of, 
during  inanition,  730;  provisions  against 
excess,  781 

Heat,  external,  influence  of  on  incubation 
of  Birds,  62;  influence  of  on  vital  actions 
in  general,  780;  extremes  of,  endurable 
by  Man,  721, 722;  power  of  resisting,  731 

Hemiopia,  838 


to  the  Par&grapki. 

Hering,  experiments  of,  on  circulation,  400 
Heterologous  growths,  717 
Hippnric  acid,  674 

Holland,  Dr^  referred  to,  296  note,  816 
Homy  matter,  composition  of;  620 
Horses,  cerebella  of,  276 
Hunger,  sense  of,  440—442 
Hunter,  John,  on  functions  of  Ijrmphatics, 
469 

,  Dr.  W.,  on  formation  of  decidua. 


748 

Hydra,  130;  reproduction  of  parts  in,  696 
Hydrophobia,  212,298,  299 
Hygiene,  dependence  of  on  Physiology,  6 
Hypertrophy,  608 
Hypochondriasis,  816 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  functions  of,  241,  242; 

development  of,  248 
Hysteria,  299, 478 


I 


Idiots,  actions  of,  279, 286,  286 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  72,  78 
Impressions  on  Nervous  system,  107, 180, 
184 

sensory,  persistence  of,  807 ; 


of  taste,  823:  of  smell,  826;  of  sight,  344 

Improvability  of  Man,  71 

Incontinence  of  unne,  800 

Infants,  inferior  calorifying  power  of,  728 

Jnjlamfnation,  increase  of  fibrin  in,  691  a, 
606,717;  generally  unfavourable  to  repa- 
ration, 698,  600,  601 ;  prevention  of,  alter 
injuries,  699 ;  how  far  concerned  in  depo- 
sition of  tubercle,  610;  real  nature  of, 
717 

Ingestion  of  food,  actions  concerned  in,  196 
—197 

Insanity,  263, 296 ;  alterations  of  brain  in, 
282 

hueets,  muscular  apparatus  of,  28,  80; 
strength  of,  396;  instincts  of,  28,  279; 
heat  developed  by,  29,  726 ;  nervous  sys- 
tem of,  143 — 161 ;  reflex  actions  of,  146; 
circulation  in,  476;  respiration  in,  628 

Inspiration,  act  of,  680 

Instincts,  of  Articulata,  28,  166,  279 ;  of 
Birds,  60, 280 ;  of  Mammalia,  63 ;  of  Man, 
166,  260—264,  279 ;  of  Cuttle-fish,  141 ; 
of  Idiots,  279 

JhielUgenee  of  Vertebrata,  84;  of  Birds,  60, 
280 ;  of  Mammalia,  63, 280 ;  of  Man,  71, 
279;  general  absence  of,  in  In  vertebrata, 
279 ;  seat  of,  in  the  Cerebrum,  279, 280, 
286;  degree  of,  connected  with  early  pro- 
cesses  of  development,  54 

Internuncial  function  of  Nervous  system, 
102 

Intervertebral  nerves,  248 

Intestines,  peristaltic  movements  of,  200, 
201 ;  passage  of  food  through,  446, 447; 
glandnlsof,  704 — 707 ;  secretions  of;  447, 
707 
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Kellie,  Dr^  bis  ezperimesti  ob  eireolatioa 
in  eraniam,  518 

Kidnew,  general  ftnietioD  oC  lO;  strocaue 
of,  00^^-4(69 ;  eonical  and  nednJIarf  sab- 
ttaoc««,  666;  tobali  ariaiferi,  667;  Mai- 
pii^ian  bodies  in,  667  h,  669 ;  cireolation 
io,  669;  embrfdogieal  derelopmenc  o(; 
667  e;  see  Urine 

KiernaAf  Mr^  on  the  lirer,  656, 656 

Kie^tine,  in  arioe  of  pregsant  woflMtt,  690, 
761 


Labrnnth  of  ear,  aset  d^  358, 359 

Lacnrymal  gland,  696 

secretioo,  696 ;  inflaenee  of  ner- 

roQS  system  on,  496 

Lacteals,  origtii  and  disdibotion  oi^  461 
fanctioos  of,  462 

Lactic  acid,  a  doabtfnl  eonstiment  of  urine, 
676 

Lamina  spiralis,  362 

Lane,  Mr^  his  investigations  on  cbyle,  566 

Larynx,  stmctore  of,  402—406;  action  of 
moscles  ot;  408,404 ;  ncnroos  eonnections 
oU  187, 188 

Laws  of  transmission  of  nerrons  inflaenee, 
126;  of  duration  of  cells,  645 

Lecana,  M^  his  analjrsis  of  blood,  581 ;  his 
observations  on  urine,  672 

Lee,  Dr.  R,  his  observations  on  nerves  of 
ntems,  648, 751 

Lebmaan,  his  experiments  on  composition 
of  urine,  679,  680 

Learet,  M.,  his  observations  on  Cerebellum, 
276 

Levator  jtalpebras,  action  of,  249 

Liebig,  his  analysis  of  organic  compounds, 
457;  on  digestive  process,  456;  on  red 
corpuscles  of  blood,  576 ;  on  composition 
of  urine,  674—678;  on  uric  acid,  675 

Life,  idea  of,  involves  change,  73;  duration 
of,  in  individual  parts,  645,  646 

Ligaments,  structure  of,  330;  vocal,  402 — 
405,  408 

Light,  laws  of  refraction  of,  826 — 328;  ra- 
pidity of  perception  of,  compared  with 
sound,  364;  influence  of,  on  memmor- 
phosis,  43 ;  eflect  of  on  pupil,  222 


L.mai,  bnstrt.  zi  if^  ?«^-  ^!S* 

Vlz-'iv^  Mr-,  hj  ot»erraDtats  sir  *e  «e±. 
634,696 

L'^'jor  taayiTLis.  57*:  mg.ai'T^tjjs  ?d  «• 

LcRT,  feaeiai  Caacbra  st  •* ;  XT.-i«Hfci'-T 
prcfeat  m  Aa-ira'  catr^r^K.  6$!;  sas 
and  term  of  in  Tenrtfata,  €55;  g««ca. 
siTBCOire  oC  653;  ±s:izbaax  c€  pcrta. 
ves!^*ts,6S4:ofhepai^i»vr:.GS:  afbe- 
pane  anerr,.  656;  of  hepa.rx  ▼«=■.  657: 
coB^estios  oC  65©;  caik'^sas  ot  659 :  em- 
bryonic developtBeat  oC  •••:  pcLycfiioaal 
size  oC  before  and  afier  facrrh,  C61 ;  seen- 
tKm  of  bile,  662 — 665 ;  sec  Bile 

Locomotive  actions.  210 

Looped  tenninatioBs  ai  serrvs,  315,  216, 
379 

Ltff^s,  geseral  foBCtiaa  o<;9S;  strwciveol 
525,  527;  development  o£,  526:  actxm  oC 
in  respiration,  528 — 531;  capactty  <<  532; 
chemical  changes  in,  Sn,  537,  544 ;  Or 
halation  by,  549;  abmqidoii  hj,  55t, 551 

Lymph,  compositioB  oC434;  eimborBiioa  ef 
565;  gtobales  in,  566 ;  pmpoaes  o£,  467, 
567,568 

Ljrmpb,  coagnlable,  see  Liquor  Wangai'ais 

Lymphatics,  distribvtioo  oC,  ihroogh  the 
body,  467:  fnnctioB  of;  4M,  468,  469; 
specially  concerned  in  niitrrttve  aibsorp- 
uon,  469 ;  share  at,  in  interstitial  absorp- 
tion, 469 


Macartney,  Dr^  his  views  on  the  reparme 
processes,  594 — 600 

Macleod,  Mr.,  on  first  prodnction  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  575  note 

Madden,  Dr.,  his  experiments  spon  absorp- 
tion, 550 

Magnetism,  Animal,  296  note 

Magnus,  his  experiments  on  the  blood,  511 

Malignant  growths,  90, 562,  645  ▼ 

MammaUa,  53 — 61;  sub-classes  of;  56; 
skeleton  of,  57;  respiration  and  heatoC 
58;  subdivisions  of,  59,  61;  brain  o( 
218;  blood-corpuscles  of,  572 

Mammary  glandf'699;  structure  of  gh»- 
dulsB,  683  bf  development  of,  689  e; 
structure  of  in  male,  683  (f/  secretion  of, 
684— 692;  see  Milk 

Man,  characteristics  of,  62 — ^72;  erect  atti- 
tude of,  62—67;  hand  of»  68;  other  dis- 
tinctive characters  of,  69;  sensibility  aad 
locomotive  power  of,  70;  intelligence  of, 
71 ;  soul  of,  72;  psychical  operations  in, 
101 

Mantle,  of  Mollusca,  24 

Margarine,  composition  and  properties  ofi 
618 

Mastication,  436 

MeduUa  Oblongata,  161;  structure  and  con- 
nections of,  168—172;  general  functions 
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of,  180,  364,  294;  centre  of  respiratory 
movements,  184;  centre  of  acts  of  deglu- 
tition, 194,  196 

Medullary  matter  of  nervons  system,  struc- 
ture of,  110;  functions  of,  113—116 

Melolontha  vulgaris,  30 

Memory,  291 

Metamorphosis  of  Batrachia,  42, 43 

Micbaelis,  his  analyses  of  venous  and  arte- 
rial blood,  540 

Milkf  peculiarity  of,  as  alimentary  sub- 
stance, 431,  687;  general  composition  of, 
684;  microscopic  characters  of,  686; 
constituents  of,  686 ;  proportion  of  con- 
stituents in  milk  of  different  animals,  688; 
quantity  of,  692 ;  change  in  character  of, 
during  nursing,  689;  consequences  of 
retention  of,  690 ;  transference  of  secre- 
tion, 691;  foreign  substances  entering, 
692 ;  influence  of  emotions  on,  690,  691 ; 
secretion  of,  in  male,  683  note 

Milky  aspect  of  chyle,  563 

serum,  563.  580,  714  note 

Milbank  Penitentiary,  472 

Mind,  influence  of,  on  nuurition  and  secre- 
tion, 425 — 429 

Mitchell,  James,  case  of,  325 

Modeling  process,  698,  599 

MoUusea,  17, 22 — 26;  organs  of  locomotion 
in,  24;  organs  of  nutrition  in,  25;  blood 
and  respiration  of,  26;  nervous  system 
in,  132 — 141;  acephalous,  161;  circula- 
tion in,  475 ;  respiration  in,  523 

Montgomery,  Dr.,  on  corpus  luteum,  744 

Mother,  influence  of,  on  foetus,  768 

Motions  of  Plants,  13, 128 

Motor  Linguae,  241,  242 

oculi,  224,  249 

nerves,  determination  of,  122 

tract  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  169;  connections 

of,  170—172 

Movements  of  eye,  249,  251—256 

,  other  consensual,  257 

Mucous  Membrane,  640;  of  stomach,  ap- 
pearance of,  in  health,  458;  in  disease, 
439;  intestinal,  structure  of,  461 ;  glan- 
dulae  of,  in  stomach,  704;  in  intestines, 
705—707 

Mulder,  his  analysis  of  organic  compounds, 
457;  of  protein-oxides,  553  no^e;  of  gela- 
tin, 615 

Mailer  referred  to,  162,  313,  336,  345,  354, 
381,  383, 40^,  410, 451, 458, 519, 538, 539, 
541,  582,  712 

ikueuiar  Fibre, 
Structure  of,  366 — 375;  in  muscles  of 
Animal  life,  367—374;  arrangement 
of,  in  fasciculi,  367;  composed  of  fibril- 
lae,  367;  enveloped  in  sheath,  367; 
form  and  comparative  dimensions  of, 
368 ;  structure  of  ultimate  fibrillse,  369 ; 
state  of,  in  contraction,  371, 372;  origin 
of,  374;  in  muscles  of  organic  life,  366, 
375 

54 
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Contractility  of,  366;  duration  of,  876; 
alternates  with  relaxation,  377;  increase 
in  amount  by  exercise,  877;  diflferent 
effects  of  stimuli  on,  378 ;  influence  of 
nerves  on,  379 — 387 ;  loss  of,  from  sec- 
tion of  nerves,  381, 382;  restored  after 
exhaustion,  383;  an  independent  en- 
dowment, 385;  destroyed  by  sudden 
shock  to  nervous  system,  386,  387 ; 
energy  of,  dependent  on  arterial  blood, 
392;  difi*erence  of,  on  two  sides  of  heart, 
393;  the  same  at  diflferent  degrees  of 
contraction,  394;  power  generated  by, 
in  Man,  395 ;  in  Insects,  896 

Contraction  of,  after  death,  389—391; 
medico-legal  inquiries  respecting,  891 ; 
rapidity  of  changes,  897;  associated  in 
movements,  398 ;  influence  of,  on  Cir- 
culation, 516 

Nutrition  of,  642;  composition  of,  642; 
regeneration  of,  642 

Sensibility  of,  399 
Muscular  sense,  400 


N 


Nails,  621 

Nasmyth,  Mr.,  on  the  Teeth,  634 

Necrsemia,  592 

Nerves,  origin  and  termination  of,  112,  ll3, 
116;  mode  of  determining  functions  of, 
120 — 125;  termii^ation  of,  in  sensory  or- 
gans, 322,  352 ;  ip  muscles,  379 

Nervous  agency,  hypothesis  on  its  nature, 
126 ;  laws  of  its  transmission,  126 ;  not 
essential  to  Nutrition  and  Secretion,  91, 
96,  237;  influence  of,  on  organic  func- 
tions, 420 — 429 

Nervous  System,  general  functions  of,  102, 
106 — 109;  elementary  structure  of,  110 
— 114;  while  matter  of,  110;  gray  mat- 
ter of,  111;  arrangement  of  fibres  in 
ganglia,  112;  afferent  and  efferent  fibres 
of,  113;  use  of  plexuses  in,  114,  115; 
isolated  course  of  single  fibres,  114;  func- 
tions of  gray  matter,  116—118;  functions 
of  white  matter,  116;  relation  of,  with 
vascular  system,  117,  118;  simplest  idea 
of  nervous  system,  1 19;  nature  of  changes 
in,  126 ;  existence  of,  in  lowest  Animals, 
128, 129;  general  recapitulation  of  func- 
tions, 294;  peculiar  conditions  of,  295, 
296;  pathological  states  of,  297 — 301 

Nervous  tissue,  composition  of,  643;  nutri- 
tion and  regeneration  of,  648 

Nervous  system  of  Insects,  Ac,  142 — 147 

Newport,  Mr.,  his  observations  on  their 
respiration,  535;  on  their  temperature, 
725 

Nucleated  cells,  persistent,  616 

Nucleus,  557 

Numerical  method,  12 

NuTBITIOir, 

General  account  of,  88—91;  connection 
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of,  with  nervoQS  system,  91;  simplest 
form  of,  88 ;  not  dependent  upon  ner- 
vous agency,  424;  but  influenced  by 
it,  425 

Essential  nature  of,  651  et  seq,;  organ- 
izable  principles,  composition  and  pro- 
perties of,  552 — 554;  albumen,  552; 
fibrin,  553 ;  its  coagulation,  554,  555 

Origin  of  cellst  560 — 562;  predominance 
of,  in  Vegetable  structures,  556 ;  mode 
of  origin,  557, 558 ;  corresponding  phe- 
nomena in  Animals,  559,  560;  growth 
of,  by  assimilation,  561 ;  parasitic 
growths,  562 

Origin  oi  fibres,  554,  555,  611 

Fibrin  the  chief  organizable  principle, 
554;  production  of  in  chyk  and  lymph, 
563 — 569 ;  characters  of  crude  chyle, 
563;  changes  during  passage  through 
lacteals,  564, 567 ;  characters  of  lymph, 
565 ;  source  of  globules  in,  566 ;  nature 
of  fluid  in  thoracic  duct,  568 ;  tabular 
view  of  elaboration  of  chyle,  669; 
bJood,  physical  and  vital  characters  of, 
570—589  (see  Blood);  pathological 
changes  in,  590—592 

Origin  of  solid  tissues,  593 — 601 ;  repro- 
duction of  parts  in  lower  Animals,  693 ; 
reparative  processes,  594,595;  union 
by  first  intention,  596 ;  organization  of 
liquor  sanguinis,  596;  organization  of 
blood,  597 ;  modeling  process  of  Dr. 
Macartney,  598;  circumstances  favour- 
able to,  599;  granulation,  600,  601 

Formation  of  tissues,  611— -646;  general 
modes  of  transformation,  612 ;  produc- 
tion of  fibres,  613;  composition  and 
properties  of  gelatin,  615;  cellular 
structure  in  Animal  bodies,  616;  pig- 
ment.cells,  617;  fat-cells,  618,619;  epi- 
dermic tissues,  620—622;  hair,  623, 
624;  cartilage,  625,  626;  humors  of 
the  eye,  627;  mode  of  their  nutrition, 
628;  bone,  629— 632;  teeth,  633— 636 ; 
fibrous  tissues,  637 — 641 ;  areolar  tis- 
sue, 637;  elastic  tissue,  tendons,  liga- 
ments, &c.,  638 ;  serous  and  synovial 
membranes,  639;  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  640, 641 ;  muscular  tissue, 
642 ;  nervous  tissue,  643 

Death  of  tissues,  644;  term  of  existence 
of  cells,  645 ;  variation  of,  at  different 
periods  of  life,  646 

Varvinff  activitv  of  nutritive  nrocesses. 


Octopus,  nerves  of,  116 

Odours,  sensibility  to,  220 

(Esophagus,  descent  of  food  through,  194 

Oleaginous  principles,  430,  432,  460,  5^7, 
618 

Oleine,  composition  and  properties  of,  618 

Olfactory  lobes,  in  Fishes,  213, 214;  in  Rep- 
tiles, 216;  in  Birds,  217;  in  Mammalia, 
218 

Olfactive  nerves,  functions  of,  220 

Olivary  bodies,  168—172 

Omphalo-meseraic  vessels,  762, 764 

Optic  lobes,  in  Fishes,  213,  214;  in  Rep- 
tiles, 216;  in  Birds,  217;  in  Mammalia, 
218;  in  Human  embryo,  214,  215,  217; 
functions  of,  265 

Optic  Nerve,  221;  an  exciter  of  motion, 
222 ;  decussation  of,  338 ;  termination  of 
in  papillae,  332 

Optic  Thalami,  214—218 

Orang  outan  compared  with  Man,  62^70 

Orbicularis  muscle,  reflex  action  of,  204 

Orbit,  motor  nerves  of,  244—249 ;  muscles 
of,  245,  246 

Organic  fibres  of  nervous  system,  110, 424, 
425 

Organization,  connection  of,  with  vital  pro- 
ties,  561 ;  incipient,  in  chyle,  86,  564;  of 
liquor  sanguinis,  554;  of  blood,  597 

Organs  of  Sense,  their  mode  of  operation, 
103,  104 ;  see  Ear,  Eye,  &c. 

Ornithorhyncus,  56 

Ostrich,  47, 52 

Ovarium,  origin  of  ova  in,  740, 741 ;  corpus 
luteum  in,  744 

Ovum,  parts  of,  739 ;  origin  of,  740;  matu- 
ration of,  741 ;  arrival  of  spermatozoa  at, 
733,  743;  discharge  of,  from  ovary,  744; 
first  changes  in,  745,  746 

Owen,  Mr.,  on  blood-corpuscles  of  Siren, 
670  n/  on  formation  of  taeth,  634 


Pancreas,  structure  of,  693;  secretion  oU 

695 
Papillae,  of  skin,  316;  of  tongue,  321;  of 

optic  nerve,  322;  of  auditory  nerve,  352 
Paralysis  of  Spinal  Cord,  176—179,  261 
agitans,  300  note 


Parturition,  203,  753 

Par,  Vagum,  the  excitor  of  respiratory  move- 

mpnts.  184- 185:  influence  of.  on  nhanrnx. 
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Perennibranchiate  Batrachia,  43 

Peristaltic  movements  of  intestines,  446; 
independent  of  nervous  agency,  200;  in- 
fluenced by  spinal  cord  through  sympa- 
thetic, 200,  201 

Peyerian  glands,  706,  707 

Philip,  Dr.  Wilson,  his  experiments  on  the 
Par  Vagum,  233 — 286 ;  on  connection  of 
nervous  system  with  heart,  481;  with  ca- 
pillaries, 513 

Phosphorus,  an  element  of  food,  434;  in 
protein  compounds,  458 ;  oxidation  of,  in 
system,  677 

Photophobia,  222 

Phrenological  doctrines  regarding  Cerebel- 
lum, 274—278 ;  regarding  Cerebrum,  292, 
298 

Physiology t  objects  of  the  science,  and  mode 
of  pursuing  it,  1 ;  science  of  normal  life, 
2;  its  relation  to  Hygiene,  6;  to  Patholo- 
gy 7-9 

Pigment-cells,  617 

Placenta, 54, 55 ;  formation  and  structure  of, 
748 

Placental  souffle,  750 

Plants,  see  Vegetables 

Plethora,  increase  of  blood.corpuscles  in, 
591c 

Plica  Polonica,  624 

Poisseuille,  M^  his  experiments  on  the  cir- 
culation, 492,  501,  503,  587 

Polypes,  18,  130;  circulation  in,  498;  re- 
production of  parts  in,  593 

Porrigo  favosa,  562 

Portal  circulation,  500,  517,  655;  in  kid- 
neys, 669 

Posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  123 

Pregnancy,  signs  of,  751, 752,  see  Gestation 

Presbyopia,  351 

Primitive  trace,  759 

Protein,  composition  and  properties  of,  457 

Proteus.  43 

Prout,  Dr.,  his  classification  of  alimentary 
substances,  430;  his  observations  on  di- 
gestion, 460  ;  on  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
excreted,  535 ;  on  watery  exhalation  from 
the  lungs,  549:  on  urine,  675;  on  general 
disorders  of  secretion,  718 

Pulsation  of  heart,  482—486 

arteries,  601 

Pulse,average  frequency  of,  at  different  ages, 
493;  variations  of,  with  sex  and  posture, 
493;  with  muscular  exertion,  516;  diur- 
'nal  variation  of,  494 ;  respiratory,  516 

Pupil,  action  of,  205,  222,  249,  830 

Purkinje,  optical  experiment  of,  348 

Pus,  production  of,  601,  609 

Pjrramids,  anterior  and  posterior,  168 — 172 


Qnadrumana,  61 
Quickening,  752 


to  the  Paragraphia 

Quetelet,  M.,  his  researches  on  relative  mor- 
tality at  different  seasons,  729 ;  on  length 
and  weight  of  infants  at  birth,  779;  on 
relative  viability  of  males  and  females, 
772:  on  comparative  heights  of  males 
and  females,  772 


Raciborski,  his  researches  on  conception, 

742 
RadialU  17;  general  structure  of,  18—20; 
affinity  with  vegetables,  18, 19;  symmetry 
in,  20 ;  reproduction  of  parts  in,  21 ;  ner- 
vous system  in,  128 — 131 
Recti  muscles  of  orbit,  245, 248,  249 
Reeds,  vibrating,  laws  of,  407 — 409 
Reflex  action,  130, 146,  162, 173,  175 

cases  of,  in  Man,  without  sensa- 


tion, 176—180,  194 

Regeneration  of  parts,  in  lower  Animals, 
21,  693 

Reid,  Dr^  Jm  his  researches  on  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal  nerve,  123,  192,  193,  228;  on 
pneumogastric,  184,  199,  230 — 238;  on 
laryngeal  nerves,  188 ;  on  spinal  acces- 
sory, 239,  240;  on  muscular  contracti- 
liiy,381— 385;  on  irritability  of  heart,  480; 
on  Asphyxia,  489,  548 ;  on  capillary  cir- 
culation, 512;  on  mucous  membrane  of 
uterus,  748 ;  on  structure  of  placenta,  749 

Reparative  processes,  594—605;  Dr.  Ma- 
cartney's views  of,  694,  595,  598,  699; 
union  by  first  intention,  696 ;  process  of 
organization  of  liquor  sanguinis,  596 ; 
organization  of  blood,  597;  modeling 
process,  598;  causes  favourable* to,  599; 
granulation,  600,  601 

Repetition  of  parts,  ^1 

RiPRODUCTIOlf, 

General  account  of,  98,  99;  in  Plants, 
732 ;  in  Animals,  733 

History  of,  in  Male,  784 — 738 ;  sperma- 
tic fluid,  734;  evolution  of  spermato- 
zoa, 735 ;  power  of,  736,  coitus,  788 

History  of,  in  Female,  789 — 766 ;  general 
account  of  ovum,  739;  first  develop- 
ment of,  740;  maturation  of,  741 ;  men- 
struation, 742 ;  aptitude  for  conception, 
742 ;  coitus,  748 ;  escape  of  ovum,  744 ; 
corpus  luteum,  744;  first  change  in 
ovum,  746,  746 ;  addition  of  chorion, 
747;  formation  of  decidua,  748;  for- 
mation and  structure  of  placenta,  749 ; 
sound  of,  764;  increase  of  tissue  of 
uterus,  751 ;  quickening,  752;  parturi- 
tion, 753 ;  ordinary  duration  of  gesta- 
^  tion,  754;  protracted  gestation,  765; 
shortest  term  of  gestation,  756 ;  snper- 
foetation,  766 

Development  of  embryo,  see  Embryo 
Repiike,  39 — 43 ;  respiration  and  circulation 
in,  39, 42 ;  dififerent  orders  of,  40;  con- 
nected with  Fishes  by  Batrachia,  42, 
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43;  brain  of,  216 ;  blood-corpuscles  of, 
674 
Resistance,  sense  of,  308, 317 

RlgPIRATIOir, 

General  purposes  of,  92.  620 ;  necessity 
for,  621;  in  Plants,  522;  in  Inverte- 
brata,  528 ;  in  lower  Vertebrata,  524 ; 
in  warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  525 
Structure  and  Action  of  Lungs,  525-— 532 ; 
development  of  lungs,  526 ;  their  struc- 
ture and  properties.  527;  movements 
concerned  in  exchange  of  air,  528 — 
531 ;  capacity  of  lungs,  532 
Chemical  phenomena,  533—537 ;  carbo- 
nic acid  excreted,  533;  amount  of,  534; 
variations  in,  535;  oxygen  absorbed, 
533 ;  azote  absorbed  and  exhaled,  536 ; 
principles  governing,  537 
Efiectson  the  blood,  538—544;  carbonic 
acid  in  venous  blood,  538 — 541 ;  exha- 
lation of,  in  hydrogen  and  azote,  539 ; 
comparative  analysis  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood,  540 ;  oxygen  in  arterial 
blood,  540;  extraction  of  gases  from 
blood,  541 ;  cause  of  change  of  colour, 
542 ;  aSration  by  general  surface,  543  ; 
general  conclusions,  544 
To  be  reigarded  as  an  Excretion,  545 
consequences  of  retention  of  carbonic 
acid,  546 — 548;  phenomena  of  As- 
phyxia, 547 ;  its  immediate  causes,  548 
Movements  of,  dependent  on  Nervous 
agency,  183 — 190;  centre  of,  in  me- 
dulla oblongata,  184:  nerves  concerned 
in,  184 — 189 ;  independent  of  will  and 
of  consciousness,  186;  guard  to  en- 
trances to  lungs.  187;  influence  of,  on 
pulse,  615 ;  number  of,  530 ;  share  of 
lungs  and  air-passages  in,  527,  528; 
various  influences  affecting,  529 — 531 
Respiratory  circulation,  476 ;  peculiarity  of, 

517 
Respiratory  pulse,  516 
Rete  mucosum,  620 

Retina,  structure  of,  322 ;  the  recipient  of 
visual  impressions,  329 ;  inversion  of  pic- 
tures upon,  336 ;  diminution  of  force  of 
impressions  on,  345;  vanishing  of  images 
on,  347;  visual  representation  of,  348 
Retractor  muscle  of  orbit,  245 
Rigor  mortis,  389—391 
Ritchie,  Dr^  his  researches  on  menstrua- 
tion, 742 ;  on  the  corpus  luteum.  744 
Robinson,  Mr.,  on  efiusion  of  fibrin.  607 


8 


Saccharine  principles,  430, 432, 460 


Sarcolemma,  367—374 

Savart,  M.,  his  researches  upon  sound,  362 

Scharling,  Prof.,  his  researches  on  respira- 
tion, 544 

Schleiden,  his  researches  on  the  develop- 
ment of  cells  in  Plants,  557 

Schwann,his  experiments  on  muscular  con- 
traction, 394 ;  on  digestion,  455 ;  his  ob- 
servations on  Animal  structures,  559, 611 

Science,  applied  to  Medical  practice,  1 1 
,  connection  of  with  art,  3—6 


Sciences,  connection  of  the  Medical,  1 — 12 

Seasons,  influence  of  on  Calorification,  729 

Sebaceous  glands,  703 

SicRSTioif ,  general  nature  of,  95,  96,  647 ; 
structures  adapted  for,  649,  650;  essenti- 
ally composed  of  cells,  651 ;  disorders  of, 
connected  with  nutritive  processes,  718 ; 
not  dependent  on  nervous  agency,  96, 
424 ;  influence  of  nervous  system  on,  235, 
236,  424—429. 

Secretions,  amount  of,  647 ;  sources  of,  648; 
elements  of,  preexisting  in  the  blood,  649 ; 
some  used  m  the  system,  95 ;  see  Bile, 
Urine,  Milk,  &c 

Selecting  power,  of  lacteals,  462 

Semicircular  canals,  359 

Seminal  secretion,  700,  734;  influenced  by 
state  of  feeling,  426  n 

SiFBATion,  180,  302 ;  why  associated  with 
reflex  actions,  181,  182;  dependent  on 
capillary  circulation,  118,  303 ;  the  guide 
of  consensual  movements,  257 

Seruaiwns,  nature  of,  289,  302;  diflerent 
kinds  of,  308,  309 ;  pain  or  pleasure  con- 
nected with,  305;  influence  of  habit  od, 
305 — 307 ;  special,  308 ;  common,  309  ; 
subjective  and  objective,  310;  transfer, 
ence  of,  311  influence  of  attention  on, 
3]3_dl6;  peculiarities  of,  318;  know- 
ledge gained  Irom,  308^  317 

Sense,  muscular,  397 

Sensibility  in  diflerent  parts,  303,  304, 316 ; 
of  muscles,  399 

Sensory  nerves,  115, 124,302;  terminations 
of,  115 

tract  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  115, 169;  con- 


nections of,  170, 172 

Serous  membranes,  639 

Serum,  of  blood,  composition  of,  686:  pro- 
portion of,  to  clot,  585;  milky,  580,  714, 
note 

Seventh  pair,  portio  mollis  of,  223;  portio 
dura  of,  227 

Sexual  instinct,  736, 738 ;  its  supposed  loca- 
tion in  the  cerebellum,  274 — 278 

Siege  of  Landau,  768 

Sight,  sense  of,  see  Vision 

Single  vision  with  two  eyes,  263, 837 — 340 
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and  cernmiDOUS  glands  in,  703 ;  ezoda- 
lion  from,  increased  by  heal,  731 

Sleep,  296,  296 

Smtm  sense  oU  324,  325;  seat  of,  220,  324 ; 
conditions  of,  324;  acuteness  of,  in  some 
animals  and  men,  325;  modifications  of, 
325 

Sneezing,  act  of,  206 

Somnambulism,  296 

Sound,  laws  of  propagation  of,  353—365  ; 
successive  pulses  of,  362 ;  mode  of  esti- 
mating direction,  distance,  and  intensity 
of,  363 ;  rapidity  of  perception  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  light,  364 

Sounds  of  heart,  484 — 486 

Spasmodic  diseases,  298 — 301 

Spencer,  Earl,  on  the  duration  of  gestation 
in  Cattle,  765 

Spermatic  fluid,  700.  734 

Spermatozoa,  734 ;  function  of,  733 ;  deve- 
lopment of,  735 

Sphinx  ligustri,  nervous  system  of,  143, 148 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  239,  240 

Spincd  Cord,  of  Vertebrala,  167,  161,  164— 
168;  its  comparative  anatomy,  164;  its 
divisions,  165;  its  connections,  166; 
functions  of  several  parts  of,  167;  gene- 
ral functions  of,  173 — 183,  294:  absence 
of  proper  sensibility  in,  174 — 182;  pro- 
tecting agency  of,  204 — 206;  maintenance 
of  contractility  through,  208;  influence  of, 
on  heart,  209;  power  of  sustaining  loco- 
motive actions,  210;  influence  of,  on  or- 
ganic functions,  421, 422 

Spinal  nerves,  double  roots  of,  162 

Spleen,  structure  of,  708:  functions  of,  709 

Sponges,  13,  19 

Siaminal  principles,  Dr.  Prout's  division  of, 
460 

Stammering,  causes  of,  418;  treatment  of, 
419 

Star-fish,  structure  of,  20 ;  nervous  system 
of,  129 

Stearine,  composition  and  properties  of, 
618 

Stereoscope,  262,  340 

5/omacA,  presence  of,  characteristic  of  Ani- 
mals, 14, 430 ;  general  characters  of,  436 ; 
state  of,  in  health,  438 ;  in  disease,  439 ; 
sense  of  hunger  referred  to,  440 ;  move- 
ments of,  444,  446 ;  influenced  by  nerves, 
200;  secretions  of,  449,  704;  influence  of 
nerves  on,  440, 441 ;  effects  of  blows  on, 
386,  425 

Stomato-gastric  system,  136, 150 
Strabismus,  263 
Strangury,  300 

Strings,  vibrating,  laws  of,  405 
Strumous  diathesis,  619;  see  Tubercle 
Subjective  sensations,  310,  315 
Suction,  197 

Sulphur,  contained  in  food,  434 ;  in  protein- 
compounds,  458 ;  oxidation  of,  in  system, 
677 


Superfoetation,  766 
Suppuration,  601,  608,  609 
Supra-renal  capsules,  710 
Symmetry,  radiate,  20;  bilateral,  27 

absence  of,  in  Mollusca,  24 

Sympathetic  system,  136,  137,  151,  166,  159, 
160;  influence  of,  on  movements  of  in- 
testinal canal,  200, 201 ;  on  ureter  and 
muscular  coat  of  bladder,  202 ;  on  uterus 
and  Fallopian  tubes,  203 ;  on  heart  and 
vessels,  209, 423;  on  ductus  choledochus, 
209;  on  processes  of  organic  life,  421 — 
425 
Sympathies,  motor,  421,  422;  organic,  425 

—429,  717 
Syncope,  210,  386 


Taliacotian  operation,  313 

Taste,  sense  of,  308,  321—323;  nerves  con- 
cerned in,  228 ;  conditions  of,  321 ;  partly 
dependent  on  smell,  322;  edncabiUty  of, 
623 ;  purposes  of,  322 

Teeth,  of  Mammalia,  69,60;  development 
of,  in  Human  infant,  635 ;  in  lower  ani- 
mals, 636 ;  structure  of,  633,  684 ;  a  test 
of  age,  636,  k,  /,  tn 

Temperature,  sense  of,  308, 810;  extremes 
of,  sustainable  by  Man,  721,  722;  see 
Heat 

Tenesmus,  300 

Tetanus,  212,  298,  299 

Testis,  structure  of,  697, 698 ;  development 
of,  699 

Tessier's  experiments  on  duration  of  gesta- 
tion, 755 

Thackrah,  Mr.,  his  observations  on  coagu- 
lation of  blood,  585 

Thaumatrope,  344 

Therapeutics,  connection  of  with  Pathology, 
10 

Third  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  244, 249 

ventricle  of  Brain,  214 

Thirst,  sense  of,  439 

Thorax,  movements  of,  in  respiration,  828 
—531 

Thymus  gland,  711,  712 

Thyroid  gland,  713 

Tone,  of  Muscular  System,  dependent  on 
Spinal  cord,  207 

Tonicity,  of  arteries,  505 

Touch,  sense  of,  308,  316 — 320;  varying 
acuteness  of,  in  different  parts,  816 ;  ideas 
derived  from,  817;  peculiarities  of,  818; 
improvability  of,  819;  modifications  of, 
in  different  animals,  820;  connection  of, 
with  vision,  335,  336 

Toynbee,  Mr.,  his  researches  on  non-yaiscu- 
lar  tissues,  479,  626 — 627 

Trifacial  nerve,  see  Fifth  Pair 

Tubercula  Quadrigemina,  see  Corpora  Qua- 
drigemina 
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Tabcrcular  matter,  610;  tendency  in  the 

system  to  deposit,  714 
Tympanum,  membrane  of,  366 ;  cavity  of, 

357,  358 


U 

Umbilical  cord,  765 

vesicle,  762,  765 

Unguiculated  Mammalia,  60 

Ungulated  Mammalia,  59 

Urea,  composition  of,  673 

Uric  acid,  composition  of,  673 ;  pathological 
changes  in, 675 

Urine,  nature  and  purposes  of  its  secretion, 
670 ;  effects  of  its  retention,  670 ;  com- 
position of,  in  health,  671;  amount  of 
urea  contained  in,  672 ;  uric  acid  in,  673 ; 
hippuric  acid  in,  675 ;  lactic  acid  in,  676 ; 
saline  compounds  in,  677 ;  comparative 
constitution  of  urine  and  bile,  677; 
amount  of  azotized  matter  in,  679 ;  in- 
fluence of  diet  on,  669, 680 ;  transference 
of  secretion,  681 ;  excretion  of  saline 
matter  with,  682 

Uterus,  changes  of,  preparatory  to  gestation, 
749  ;  increase  in  substance  during  gesta- 
tion, 761 ;  contractions  of,  how  far  de- 
pendent on  nervous  agency,  203 


Vagus  nerve,  see  Par  Vagum 

Valentin,  his  researches  on  Spinal  Cord, 
167 ;  on  respiratory  nerves,  189 ;  on  the 
Sympathetic,  200,  202,  203,  212 ;  on  Ol- 
factory nerve,  222 ;  on  Portio  Dura,  227 ; 
on  Spinal  Accessory,  239 ;  on  Hypoglos- 
sal, 241 ;  on  nerves  and  motions  of  eye- 
ball, 249—251,  255;  on  quantity  of  blood 
in  system,  681 ;  on  circulation  in  nerve- 
tubes,  642 

Valves  of  heart,  action  of,  487 — 489;  sounds 
produced  by,  484 — 486 

Vapour,  exhalation  of,  from  lungs,  549 

Varicose  nerve-tubes,  110 

Vascular  area,  763 

plants,  88 

Vegetable  proximate  principles,  457 

Vegetablest  distinguished  from  animals,  13 — 
16 ;  food  of,  14 ;  movements  of,  13 ;  early 
development  of,  15 ;  formation  of  cells  in, 
556 — 668 ;  general  functions  of,  76 ;  di- 
vision of  into  cellular  and  vascular,  88 ; 
circulation  in,  496,  497 ;  respiration  in, 
622 ;  reproduction  in,  732 

Vemsy  distribution  of,  614;  movement  of 
blood   in.  516.  516  :  absorbent  Dover  of. 


Vertebrae,  32 ;  origin  of.  760 
Vertebral  columns  in  Fishes,  33 
Veriebraia,  17,31— 36;  skeleton  of.  31—33; 
extremities  of.  33 ;  predominance  of  ner- 
vous system  in,  31,  34 ;  oi^ans  of  animal 
and  vegetative  life  in,  36;  symmetry  in» 
36;  intelligence  of,  34;  nervous  system 
of,  17  etseq. 
Vesicles  of  Brain  in  Embryo,  214 
Viability  of  Infant,  earliest  period  of,  765 
Villi  of  mucous  membrane,  461, 462 
Visceral  system  of  nerves,  156, 169, 160; 
see  Sympathetic 
arches,  760 


Visible  direction,  law  of,  336 

Vision,  sense  of,  326—348 ;  optical  condi- 
tions of,  326—330 ;  defective,  331 ;  limits 
of,  332,  333 ;  mental  conditions  of,  334, 
335,  343 ;  connection  of,  with  touch,  334 
—336 ;  single,  337,  338 ;  appreciation  of 
form  by.  339,  340 ;  of  distance,  341 ;  of 
size,  342 ;  persistence  of  impressions,  344; 
complementary  colours,  345;  want  of 
power  to  distinguish  colours,  346;  vanish- 
ing of  images,  347 ;  visual  perception  of 
retina,  348 

Vls  nervosa,  126 

Vital  Action  involves  change,  73 

-,  dependence  of,  on  conditions. 


74 

Vital  AcUons,  classification  of  into  Func- 
tions, 75 

Vitalization,  561;  dependent  on  cell-life, 
678,  679 

Vitality,  duration  of,  in  individual  parts, 
645,646 

of  general  system,  destroyed  by 


sudden  shock,  386,  387, 683 

Vital  properties,  561 ;  retention  of,  83 

Vitreous  humour,  627 

Voice,  401—412;  conformation  of  larynx* 
402—405;  sounds  resembling,  produced 
by  strings,  405;  by  flute-pipes,  406;  by 
reeds,  407;  action  of  chordae  vocales,  408 ; 
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Eryaipfrlar  J3t.  Twetdle.  Glossiii*.  Dr*  Kt  rr 

Efjnhema,  Dr,  J<^y,  Obili".  !*jiBsm  of  The,  Dr.  Jt^f. 

EurrophiCn  Dr.  Dimdinojn,  Uqi\\,  IV  fJlarJow, 

Ei  KnihftDiR  cm  Dr.  Tw*edi  ft.  Hf  mairni*  fi».  Dr*  061di«, 

Eipecioraijn,  Dr.  A  T.  Thomson. 

EipMioralion,  \h.  Willlnmi. 

Fartw,  Dr,  A.  T.  Thomson. 

Fetgbed  tiisusies.  Dm,  Scolt,  Forhe^ 

end  .MarihalL 
FetcT,  general  docLrine  gf,  Dr,  Twee- 
die, 

"     Gontinut^rl,  imil   \\m    inodiEca- 
tioDfli  Dr  Tweedi*, 

;;     Ty|ihu»j  Dr,  TwwdJ*. 

**     Epidemic  Oa  ■trl  c4Dr.  Cbf  yne* 

"     Tntenniiioni,  Dr.  Biavvn* 

**      Rem  i  iten  i.  Dr.  Brown . 

"     MaJIgDwjt  Remitlen^  Dr.  Don- 
glison. 


Hemorrhage,  Dr.  WaCseo. 
Hsmorrhoids,  Dr.  Burne. 
Hereditary  Transmission  of  Disease, 

Herpri>  l>r.  A.  '\\  Tbom^on- 


Dre.  A0obn  »rui  Duftfli-  Hit  cup,  Dr^  Amh.  1  * 

HcopiiigC^iigti.  Dr*  Jobnion. 
llfdatidb,  Dr.  Kerr. 
H)  dfMepbfllMv  Dr.  Soy. 
Hydrops  riconliiinv  Dr.  D&rwalL 
tijrdfoivh^bia.  Df.  flsrd^l^y. 
Hydroiliotu^  Dr  fit  ("wall. 
H^l^m^^ltiFiLii,  Dr.  DcingliJiofiM 
ilyp«nro|>iiVi  Dr.  TowjiMnEi. 
Hy  poohi>ndraiii«T  Dr.  Ptachaid. 
NrMcna.  Dr.  Cnnoliy. 
leblhj'nais.,  Dt.  Thorn wn* 

tdr^niity,  I>T.  MoiMiHTimeTyp 
JmpPtiRt^  Dt.  A.  T.  Thor 
Itrjjiotftncf.  Dr.  Beatty. 


Hii!m4)piyei#,  Ur.  Law. 
H«adaeh<^,  Dr  Bttrdei. 
Heart,  Dis«ai(.-A  of  the,  Dr.  Bopa, 
'*  ■     DIl  ajBtstiJi  of  (he-  Df  1 1  one, 
'*       Diaplacfmeni  of    tbt?i   Dr* 

TowiiEicnd 
*      Fatly  and    gteasy  drgencT*-lnilif*«ioti,  Dr.Todd. 

lion  of  ikr." ,  Dr   Hopp .  1  ntlu  rft t  loii .  Df ,  Cti  r b well . 

"       Hjpertropliv  of  the.  Dr.  Hqp«-  IiifanticUle,  Dr.  AtTownmiW* 
"      Mftiibmiaiioi»ofiharDr  Win Mlaei WW.  Dfp  Brawn    .  ,    ^        ,    , 
ims^  lnfl»tiHn«iioii«  Dn.  Adair  Crawford 

Potypuj  of  Iht,  Dr.  Dun  grit  «on.  an*J  Twcf^tlio. 

RupiDTe  of  the,  Dr.  Towiiaend. 
Dueases  dt  dko  Valres  of  the. 
Dr.  Hope. 
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The  Pablishera  wish  it  to  be  particularly  understood  that  this  work  uoC 
only  embraces  all  the  subjects  properly  belonging  to 

PRACTICAL   MEDICINE, 

but  includes  all  the  diseases  and  treatment  of 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

as  well  as  all  of  particular  importance  on 

MATBRZA  MEDZOA,  TBZIRAPSUTZCS, 

AND 

MEDICAL  JURISPBTJDENGE, 

Thus  presenting  important  claims  on  the  precession  from  the  greater 
extent  of  subjects  embraced  in  this  than  in  other  works  on  the  mere 
Practice  of  Medicine ;  while,  notwithstanding  its  BEAUTIFUL 
EXECUTION,  its  REMARKABLE  CHEAPNESS  places  U 
within  the  reach  of  all« 
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Cyelapasdia  qf  Practical  Mtdicintj  continued. 

The  Publishers  present  a  few  of  the  notices  which  the  work  has  received 
from  the  press  in  this  country  and  in  England. 


<*  W«  rejoice  that  thli  work  to  to  l>e  placed  wHhln 
the  reach  of  ihe  profoMion  in  ihle  country,  it  being 
unqneatlonabljr  one  of  rerj  great  value  to  the  practi- ' 
tloner.  Thia  eaitaaie  of  it  has  not  been  formed  Ikon 
a  haatjr  exaraiaailon,  bat  after  an  intimate  acqaaint- 
ance  derlTOd  from  frequent  conaaltation  of  it  daring 
the  peat  nine  or  ten  jeara.  The  edliora  are  pimciiilon« 
en  of  eaubliehed  repotallon,  and  the  Hat  of  contrtbu- 
tore  embraeea  many  of  the  raoet  eminent  profeiiora 
and  teaehera  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Glas- 
gow. It  if,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of  this  work  that 
the  principal  articles  hare  been  furnished  by  practi- 
tioners who  hare  not  only  devoted  especial  attention 
to  the  diseases  about  which  they  have  written,  but 
have  also  enjoyed  opportunities  for  an  eztenslTe  prac- 
tical acqualntanee  with  them,  andrwhoee  reputation 
carries  the  assurance  of  their  competency  Justly  to 


great  extent  and  useful  ness.'*~i>r.  Bairlovi^*  Addr— 
to  th$  Med.  and  Sur.  A»90ciati<m. 

**  For  reference,  it  Is  above  all  price  to  every  pimcti- 
ttoaer.'*— Tks  W$9t9m  Lanett. 

**This  Cyclopedia  is  pronounced  on  all  hands  to  be 
one  of  the  moot  valuable  medical  puMicatloas  of  the 
day.  It  is  meantto  be  a  library  of  Practical  Medicine. 
As  a  work  of  reference  It  Is  invaluable.  Among  the 
contributors  to  its  pagee,  It  numb«m  many  of  the  most 
experienced  and  learned  physiclaosof  the  age, and  aa 
a  whole  it  forms  a  compendium  of'  medical  science 
and  practice  from  which  praakloneri  and  students  . 
may  draw  the  ricbeet  instnictlon.'*—  ffcslsfn  Jonra. 
^Mtd.  and  Surgtrp. 

**The  contributofs  are  very  numerous,  including 
the  most  dlstlngulsbed  physicians  In  the  kingdom. 
The  design  of  the  work  embracet  praetloal  anicles  of 


appreciate  the  opinions  of  others,  while  it  stamps  their    Judicious  length  in  Medicine,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene, 


own  doctrines  with  high  and  Jnstanthoiity.^r-ilmsrf- 
etm  M§dical  Jownal, 

**  Do  young  physlciane  generally  know  what  a  tree- 
fare  is  offered  to  them  In  Dr.  Dunglisoa'fe  revised  edl- 
UonY  Without  wishing  to  be  thought  Importunate,  we 
cannot  very  well  refrain  from  urging  Upon  them  the 
claims  of  this  highly  meritorious  undertaking."— Bes^ 
tonMimHemlttndS»»g(€miJoumtA 

**  It  haa  been  to  us,  both  aa  leamV  '^  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  In  which 
modern  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageous  light,  and  wHh  adaputions  to  various 
tastee  and  expectations."— Hsdteai  ExaiminT, 

^'Such  a  work  as  this  has  long  been  wanting  In  this 
country.  British  medicine  ought  to  have  set  itself 
forth  in  this  way  much  sooner.  We  have  often  won- 
dered that  the  medical  prefoaslon  and  the  enterprising 
publishers  of  Great  Britain  did  not,  long  ere  this, 
enter  upon  soch  as  nnderuking  as  a  Cyclopedia  ef 
Praaical  Medicine."— Lofideii  Msdieal  Qax»tU. 

**lt  Is  what  It  claloi  to  be,  a  Cyclopedia,  in  which 
Practical  Medicine  Is  posted  up  to  the  present  day, 
and  as  such  constitutes  a  stordiouM  of  medical  know- 
ledge upon  which  the  student  and  practitioner  may 
draw  with  equal  adva«H0-''~7%«  Wmtmtm  Jmtmml 
^M§diein$  and  amrgmy. 

*'The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  a  work 
which  does  honour  to  our  country,  and  to  which  one 
is  proud  to  see  the  names  of  so  many  provincial  phy- 
sicians attached."— i>r.  AM/tfnga'  Addrt—  /e  Pro- 
vimHalM§iiflmtdSkM'giealAMoeimtim, 

**0f  the  medical  publicatloDS  of  the  past  year,  one 
may  be  more  partlcolarly  noticed,  as  partaking,  from 
lu  extent  and  the  number  of  eontrlbutora,  eomewhat 
ef  the  nature  of  a  national  undertaking,  namely,  the 
*  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.'  It  accomplishes 
what  has  been  noticed  as  most  desirable,  by  present- 
ing, on  several  Important  topics  of  medical  Inquiry, 
full,  comprehensive,  and  welldtgested  expositions, 
showing  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  each. 
In  this  country,  a  work  of  this  kind  was  much  wanted: 
and  that  now  supplied  cannot  but  be  deemed  an  im- 
portant acquisition.   The  difllcultles  of  the  underiak- 


Itc,  so  that,  within  a  small  compass,  and  of  easy  re- 
ference, the  student  possesses  a  complete  library, 
cempoeed  of  the  highest  authorities.  To  the  country 
practitioner,  especially,  a  publication  of  this  kind  Is 
of  inestimable  value."—  U.  B.  Oa»9it§. 

**  When  It  is  considered  that  this  great  work  em- 
braces three  hundred  original  essays,  from  sources  of 
the  highest;  authority,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  our 
medical  friends  wllloffer  all  the  requisite  encourage- 
ment  to  the  publiahess."— Bee/en  Mtdieal  and  Sur- 
gieal  Journal. 

**In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  publication  of 
this  splendid  work  by  Lea  dc  Blanchard.  We  have 
since  received  three  additional  parte,  an  examination 
of  which  has  confirmed  us  In  our  first  Impressloa,  that 
as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner— as  a  Cy  clo- 
pmdla  of  PracUcal  Medlclne-H  Is  admiiubly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  American  profession.  In  fact,  it 
might  advanlageooely  find  a  place  In  the  library  of 
any  gentleman,  who  has  leisure  and  taste  for  looking 
somewhat  Into  the  nature,  eauaes,  and  core  of  dls* 
eases."— Tr««/sm  Journal  qfMtd.  omd  Bargtry. 

**The  iavourable  oplnloo  which  we  expressed  on 
former  occasions  from  the  specimens  then  before  Us, 
Is  In  no  degree  lessened  by  a  further  acquaintance 
with  Its  scope  and  execution."— ilfcdteaZ  Bxamdntr. 

**  The  CjTclopedla  must  be  regarded  as  the  mosi 
complete  work  of  Practical  Medicine  exunt;  or,  at 
least  In  our  language.  The  amount  of  information  on 
every  topic  which  It  embraces,  Is  posted  up  to  the 
preeenttlme;  and  so  for  as  we  are  ableto  judge»  It  Is 
generally  more  free  from  natural  exduslveness  and 
prejudices,  than  is  usually  the  case  wHh  BrIUsh  pub- 
lications. The  getting  up  of  the  American  edition  is 
very  creditableto  the  Publlshen.  It  will  compare  very 
fovonrably  with  the  Engllah  edition.  In  some  re- 
specie«lt  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Daring  the  original 
publication,  many  of  the  articles  not  being  In  readi- 
ness to  be  printed  In  proper  alphabetical  order,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  include  them  together  In  a  single 
volume,  as  a  supplement  to  the  work.  This  difliculty 
Is  obviated  In  the  American  edition.  On  the  whole, 
we  advise  those  who  desire  a  compendious  collection 


lug  were  not  slight,  and  it  required  great  energies  to  of  the  latest  and  most  important  Informetton  In  the 
surmount  them.  These  energies,  however,  were  pos-  various  departments  of  Practical  Medicine,  including 
•sesred  by  the  able  and  distinguished  editors,  who.  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
with  diligence  and  labour  such  as  few  can  know  or  &c.,  to  possess  themselves  of  this  work."— 7^  £i#/. 
appreciate,have  succeeded  In  concentrating  In  a  work  /afo  Mtdieal  Journal 
ef  moderate  sise,  a  body  of  practical  knowledge  of 

*f  *  In  reply  to  the  nnmeroiis  inquiries  made  to  them  respecting  Tweedie's  Library  of  Practical 
Medicine,  the  Publishers  beg  leave  to  state  that  its  place  is  iqpplied,  in  a  great  metsure,  by  the 
Cyolopsdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  a  work  mnch  more  extended  in  its  plan  and  execntioa.  The 
works  are  entirely  distiiict  and  by  different  anthon.  The  "  Library**consist8  of  essays  on  diseases, 
systematically  arranged.  The  **  Cyclopedia*'  embraces  these  sabjects  treated  in  a  more  extended 
manner,  together  with  nnmeroot  mteresting  easavs  on  ell  important  points  of  Medica]  JurisDru- 
dence.  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  History  of  Medicine,  &c., 
ftc.y  bj  the  first  phjsioiaBs  of  England,  the  whole  snaBged  alphabetically  for  easier  reference^C 
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Note  Ready, 
LECTURES 

OH  THK 

nUNdPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC 

DEI^IVERED  AT  KING^  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

By  THOMAS  WATSON,  M.D^  &c  Ac 

SECOro  1MEKIC0^  FBOI  TB&  SECOND  LORDOH  BnTOH. 

REVISED,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

^     Dy  p.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,M.D., 
A«UH>r  •£  ft  woik  on  the  «  DiasftMs  of  ChUdren/'  fco. 

In  one  Octavo  Yolmne* 

Of  neariy  slbtbk  HmmicBD  LioiGB  pabes,  dtnmgly  boand  with  raised  bands. 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  is  an  evidence  of  its 
merits,  and  of  its  general  favour  with  the  American  praetitioner.  To 
commend  it  still  more  strongly  to  the  profession,  the  publishers  have  gone 
to  a  great  expense  in  preparing  this  edition  with  larger  type,  finer  paper, 
and  stronger  binding,  with  raised  bands.  It  is  edited  with  reference  par- 
ticularly to  American  practice,  by  Dr.  Condie ;  and  with  these  numerous 
improvements,  the  price  is  still  kept  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  to  render  it  among  tne  cheapest  works  ofiered  to  the  profession. 
It  has  been  received  with  the  utmost  favour  by  the  medical  press,  both 
of  this  country  and  of  England,  a  few  of  the  notices  of  which,  together 
with  a  letter  from  Professor  Chapman,  are  submitted. 

**  We  know  of  no  work  beuer  calculated  for  being  "  We  find  ihtu  from  the  great  length  we  hare  gone 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  for  a  text  book,  in  our  anatvsls  of  this  work,  we  must  close  our  notice 
and  at  such  we  are  sure  it  will  be  very  extensive!/  of  It  here  for  the  present— not,  howvf*r.  withom  ex- 
adopted.  On  every  important  point  the  aathor  seems  prefsing  our  imqimtiied  approbeiion  of  the  raaoner  \m 
te  have  posted  op  his  knowledge  to  the  day.>«— .4«itr»^  wfaieh  the  aathor  has  pertormed  hie  Msk.  B«i  it  mm 
can.  Mmieal  Journal.  a  book  of  elementary  instruction  ^at  we  admice  Dr. 

''In  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Watson*  now  republished  Wauon's  work.''— JlMdicO'CWrurgtea^  Review. 

here  in  a  large  and  clof  ely-printed  volume,  we  have  "  One  of  the  raosi  practically  useful  books  that  ever 

a  lK>dy  of  doctrine  and  practice  of  medicine  well  cal-  was  presented  to  die  student— indeed  a  more  admire* 

culated,  by  its  intrinsic  soundness  and  eorreetnesftof  ble  summary  of  general  and  special  pathology,  and  ^ 

style,  to  instruct  the  student  and  younger  practitioner,  the  applieation  o7therapeuticalD<fiseaaes,  we  are  free 

aud  imppovft  members  of  the  profiMsion  or  every  age^  to  say  has  not  appeared  for  very  many  yj!«ra..  The 

^SuiUtin  qf  Medical  Seunee.  lecutrer  jprocecdi  through  th6  whole  clatsififcatioil  of 

**  We  regard  these  Lectures  as  the  best  exposition  human  ills,  d  eapite  ad  ealcent,  showing  *t  etery  *ep 

of  their  subjects  of  any  we  remember  to  have  read,  an  extensive  knowledge  oThiasatjiect,  with  the  ahUi^ 

The  author  is  assuredly  master  of  his  art    Uif  Jiat  of  commanientinghiapreaiifi  hkM  io  n  mrle  remcik* 

been  a  life  of  observation  aod  study,  and  in  this  work  able  for  its  ole«rra>  and  siofiiicity.'^  '•/f    •  Journal , 

he  has  given  us  the  matured  resulu  of  these  m«ntal  of  Mtdicim  and  Sufetm, 
tibtU.^^NewOrlmntMtdiaa  Journal 
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Watson's  Practice  of  Physic,  fn  my  opinion,  is  among  the  most  com- 
prehensire  works  on  the  subject  extant,  replete  with  curious  and  important 
matter,  and  written  with  great  perspicuity  and  felicity  of  manner.  As 
calculated  to  do  Audi  .gi/pd,  X'c^rdiaHy  reconam^  it  to  that  portion  of 
the  profession  io  this  coonlry  who  may  be  infiueaaed  by  ipy  judgBient 

N.  CHAPMAN,  M.D. 

Pro/km§r  t/tht  Pmedet  and  Tksory  qfMtdi€mt 

in  tkt  umpenity  qf  Pmntyhtmia, 

, "  We  know  not,  indeed,  of  any  work  of  the  same       '*  We  are  free  to  state  that  a  careAil  examination  of 

size  that  contains  a  greater  amoant  of  interesting  and    this  volume  has  satisfied  as  that  it  meriu  all  the  eom- 

nsefiil  matter.  The  author  is  evidently  well  aeotUMiited   mendmioq  bestowed  , on  it  in  this  country  and  at 

-_:.v ... ._;^_  — ,. j^'k ^^    .^ —     ..  , ,.  _.     .  ,  ^  the  wants  of  young 

[  does,  sound  princip  es 

,  _,   -    , -.  is  not  too  much  to  say 

ably  and  agreeably,  that  it  is  imP9«Pibla  for  tb»  inte-  that  k  is  a  reproM^tatHre  of  the  actnal  state  of  medi- 
rest  of  the  reader  to  flag  for  atnonl^At  tliaiiheyafe  cine  as  taught  and  practised  by  the  most  eminent  phy- 
well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose  all  must  admit;  but    sicians  of  the  present  day,  and  as  such  we  would 

their  sphere  of  aseftxtoest  may  extend  much  beyond      '  *  —   -    -    ^       .     , .      ..  ,.    

tUa.  We  are  saCiaied,  indee#,  that  bo  physteian,  well 
read  and  observant  as  he  rawrb«i,oan  rise  from  their 
perusal  without  having  added  laigely  to  his  stock  of 
valuable  infomatioB."— itfe^a/  JBoBomifur. 

"The  medical  literature  of  this  eouutry  has  baen 
enriched  by  a  work  of  standard  oxeellenoe,  whieh  we 
can  proudly  hold  up  to  our  brethren  of  other  eoontitea 
as  a  representative  of  the  natural  slate  of  British  me- 
dicine, as  professed  and  practised  by  oux  most  en- 
lightened ph)fsician8.  And,  for  our  own  pans,  we  are 
not  only  willing  that  our  characters  as  scientific  phy- 


userai  manor,  iiteamhoriseviaeniiyweuaeoaaiiuea  menoBtioq   bestowed  , on  it  m  tn 

with  everything  appertainiDg  to  the. principles  itod  home.    It  la  a  work  adapted  to  t 

practice  or  medicine,  and  has  incorporated  the  stores  practitioners,  combining,  a*  it  doc 

of  his  well  stocked  rahid,  in  ^e  work  before  in,  io  and  substannal  practice.    It  is  m 


advise  every  one  about  embarking  !n  the  practice  of 

physic  to  provide  himself  w16i  a  copy  of  ixfi^Wutmt 

Journal  iff  MtiHtint  and  Surgerf. 

"It  is  the  prodoetion  of  a  pbyalciao  of  undotibted 

ana  ifhose  indostvy  in  per- 


forming the  most  laborious  daties  of  this  profession 
has  been  well  known  for  a  long  scries  of  years.  *  * 
Let  us  not  forget  to  add  that  the  style  and  general 
ebaracter  of  the  work  are  peculiarly  practical ;  and 
the  cases  which  Dr.  Watson  haa  iram  time  to  time 
introduced  to  illustrate  his  views,  are  highly  appso- 
.  ,  priate  and  interesting,  and  add  much  to  ihe  value  of 
noians  and  skllfhl  practitioners  may  be  deduced  irom  the  work ;  and  this  certainly  must  be  admiited  to  be 
the  doctrines  contained  in  this  book,  but  we  hesitate  one  of  the  ffreat  advantages  of  casting  this  work  in 
not  to  declare  our  belief  that  for  sound,  trustworthy  the  shape  of  lectures,  in  which  these  cases  assuredly 
principles,  and  substantial  good  practice^  it  cannot  be  appear  more  fitly,  and  in  which  they  are  introduced 
parallelied  by  any  similar  production  ro  any  other  more  easily  and  naturally  than  they  could  have  been 
country.  •  •  •  •  We  would  advise  no  one  to  set  had  the  form  of  the  work  been  different.  Lastly,  we 
himself  down  in  practice  unprovided  with  a  copy."—  are  well  pleased  to  observe  that  a  strong  vein  of 
Britiih  and  Foreign  Medieal  Bettino.  common  sense^  as  well  as  good  taste,  runs  through 

**We  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the  whole  treatise,  and  lustainsboth  the  interest  and 
our  younger  brethren,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  J>r.  Wat-    the  confidence  of  the  reader  throughout.'*— £dmftary4 
ion's  Lectures,  if  they  want  a  safe  and  comprehensive    Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
guide  to  the  study  of  practical  medicine.  "  In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  ele* 

**^  In  fact,  to  any  of  our  more  advanced  brethren  who  gant  volume  recently  published  by  Lea  &  Blanchard 
wish  to  possess  a  commodious  book  of  reference  on  — the  lectures  delivered  at  King's  College,  London,  by 
any  of  the  topics  usually  treated  of  in  a  course  of  lee-  Dr.  Watsdn— we  do  not  suppose  any  one  at  all  con- 
tures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  or  who  wish  to  have  versant  with  the  medical  literature  of  the  day  to  be 
'  *    *     unacquainted  with  itt  general  character.   Dr.  W.  de- 

livered these  now  celebrated  lectures  during  the  me- 
dical session  of  1836-7.  They  have  been  revised  by 
the  author,  and 'those  who  now  study  these  erwlite 
productions  will  have  them  divested  of  any  obieetion- 
able  matter  that  might  have  formerly  crept  in  through 
inadvertence.  There  are  ninety  lecture*,  folly  written, 
embracing  the  whole  domain  of  human  maladiea.  with 
their  treatmentt  beaidea  an  appeiuiix  particulany  fc- 
markablc  for  its  richness  in  important  practical  infor- 
mation. We  could  not  give  even  a  tolerable  synopsis 
of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  great  undertaking 
without  materially  entrenching  on  me  limits  assignod 
„.  lo  other  matter.   •  *  •  Open  this  huge,  welMluished 

stored  and  truly  honest  mind,  possessed  of  all  that  is  volume  wherever  we  may,  the  eye  immediately  rests 
currently  known  and  established  of  profossional  know-  oa  something  that  oarries  value  on  its  front.  We  are 
ledge,  and  capable  of  pronouncing  a  trustworthy  and  imprMsed  at  once  with  the  strength  and  depih  of  the 
impartial  judgment  on  uose  numerous  points  in  which  lecturer's  views ;  he  gaiiw  on  our  admirati<m  in  pro- 
Truth  is  yet  obscared  with  false  facts  ot  lislse  hypo-  portion  to  the  extent  of  oar  acquaintance  with  his 
theses."- iVotnneta/  Medical  Journal,  profound  researehes.    Whoever  owns  this  book  will 

**The  style  is  correct  and  pleasing^  and  the  matter  nave  an  aeknowledaad  treasure,  if  the  combined  wis- 
worthy  the  attentba  of  all  practitioners,  young  and  dom  of  the  highestanthorities  is  appreciated."— Awisn 
okL"—  We$Um  LaneoU    -  MtdUal  and  Surgical  Journals 
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SPECIAL   ANATOMY  AND   HISTOLOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  HORNER,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Bfedico-ChirorgiciA  Acadeny 
of  St  Petersburg,  of  the  Am.  Philosophical  Society,  &c.,  &c. 
Sixth  Edition^  in  tioo  Volumes,  3vo. 
<<  Another  edition  of  this  etandard  work  of  Professor  Horner  haa  made  ita  appearance  to  which 
many  additions  have  been  made,  and  upon  which  much  labour  haa  been  bestowed  by  the  author^- 
The  additions  are  chiefly  in  the  department  of  Histology,  or  Elementary  Anatomy,  and  to  import- 
tat  are  they  that  the  Professor  haa  added  the  term  to  the  title  of  his  work.    Every  part  or  this 
edition  seems  to  have  andergone  the  most  careful  revision,  and  its  readers  may  rest  assured  of  hav- 
Ing  the  science  of  Anatomj  rallj  brought  ap  to  the  preeeat  daj."— Jm.  Mitd,  JimnuU,       OQ  LC 


}i  simple  enunciation  of  any  facts  or  doctrines  which, 
irom  their  novelty  or  their  difficulty,  the  busy  practi- 
tioner may  not  have  made  himself  master  of  amidst 
the  all-absorbing  toils  of  his  professional  career,  we 
can  recommend  these  lectures  most  cordially.  Here 
we  meet  with  none  of  those  brilliant  theories  which 
ate  so  seductive  to  young  men,  becanae  they  are  made 
to  explain  every  phenomenon,  and  save  all  the  trouble 
of  observation  aad  reflection;  here  are  no  exchiaive 
doctrines;  none  of  those 

*  Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  Philosophy's  all  babbling  spring.' 
But  we  have  the  sterling  production  of  a  liberal,  well- 
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ANATOMICAL   ATLAS 

nunmiHTS  or  thb  STHveroBS  of  m  nnui  bout. 

BY  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.D., 

'  nrDSk  nu  scrnTmoH  or 

WILLIAM  E.  HORNER,  M.D., 

Frofsuor  ofJnaiomn  in  the  UmvenU^  •/ Penmjfivatdiu 
In  One  large  Volume,  Imperial  Octavo. 

Tbis  work  is  bnt  Jott  eompleted,  haTiag  been  delmyed  orer  tlie  time  inteaded  by  the  grMt  dUBenltf  \m  fHriHf 
ID  the  illmtratiom  the  dasirwl  ftniih  SQd  perfection.    It  conaUti  oi  ftre  part*,  wlme  cioatean  are  •»  MIowts 

Past    I.  The  Booet  and  Liniiieiite}  with  one  hnadred  and  thirty  engrariagt. 

Past  IL  The  MneonlaraiM  Dermoid  Sytnemt,  with  ninety-one  engraTinn. 

Part  in.  The  Oigana  of  Digestion  and  uenerationt  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  eagrannga. 

Pakt  IV.  The  O^ans  of  RMpiraUon  and  Circulation)  with  nmety-eighl  engraringt. 

Past  V.  The  Nenrou  Syttem  and  the  Seneea,  wiih  one  hondred  and  cwenty-eix  engraTingt. 
Forming  altogether  a  complete  System  of  Anatomical  Plates,  of  nearly 

SIX  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  FIGURES, 
ezeented  in  the  best  style  of  art^and  making  one  large  imperial  octavo  ▼ohona.   llioae  who  do  not  wast  hia 
parts  can  have  the  work  bound  m  extra  doui  or  sheep  at  an  extra  cost. 

This  work  possesses  noTelty  both  in  the  design  and  the  execution.  It  is  the  ftrst  attempt  to  appl^r  engiaTiag 
on  wood,  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  illustration  or  human  anatomy,  and  the  beauty  of  the  puts  issued  hiduces  the 
publishers  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  the  perfect  success  of  dieir  undertaking.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  at  once  novel  and  convenient  Each  page  is  perfect  in  itseU^  the  references  being  inunediately  andsr 
the  figures,  so  that  the  eve  takes  in  the  whole  at  a  glance,  and  obviates  the  necessity  oi  eontinaal  refeieaea 
backwards  and  forwaros.  The  cuts  are  selected  from  the  best  and  most  accurate  souroes :  and,  where  neces- 
sary, original  drawings  have  been  made  fhmi  the  admirable  Anatomical  Collection  of  tlM  tlniversin^  of  Pean- 
sylvania.  It  embraces  all  the  late  beautiAil  discoveries  arising  from  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  lae  investi- 
gation of  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues. 


now[ 

It  is  partUwaHy  adapted  to  supply  tfu  place  qfskelitofu  or  suijeets^  as  tkeprtfessiimvnUsmkf  uamimng  lis  Ibf 
^plmtesnowannsxed. 


**  These  firares  are  well  selected,  and  present  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  that  wonderftd  febrie, 
the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this  Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient  ht  the  student,  and  its 
superb  artistical  execution|  have  been  already  pcnnted  out  We  must  oongratalate  tha  stadeat  upon  the 
completion  of  this  atla^  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared;  and,  wa  masc 
add,  the  v^nr  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  *  got  up*  is  so  creditable  to  the  eoimtry  aa  to  be  flattering  to  oar 
nati<mal  prioe."— Jirurieon  Medical  JmmaL 

**This  IS  an  exquisite  volume,  and  a  beautiAil  specfanen  of  art  We  have  nvnerons  Anatomical  Atlases, 
but  we  will  venmre  to  say  that  none  eoual  it  In  cheiq>ness.  and  none  suraass  it  in  fkithAilnesa  and  spirit  We 
strongly  recommend  lo  our  friends,  both  urban  and  tubnroan,  the  jmrehase  of  tins  exeelleni  wdrk,  fer  which 
both  editor  and  publisher  deserve  tn«  thanks  of  the  profession."— JbiMeai  Examiner, 

**We  would  strongly  recommend  it.  not  only  to  the  student,  bm  also  to  the  working  practitionet,  whe^ 
althoughgrownrusty  in  the  toils  of  his  harness,  stili  has  the  desire^  and  often  the  necessi^j  of     '     *' 


knowledge  in  this  fimdamental  part  of  the  science  of  medicine."— /(Rns  York  Joumai  ^Meduime  and  Smg. 

^  The  plan  of  this  Atlas  is  admirable,  and  its  execution  saperlar  to  any  thing  of  die  kind  befere  published  « 
this  country.  It  is  a  real  labonr-aavina  aAur,  and  we  regard  its  pablication  as  the  greatest  boon  that  could  be 
conferred  on  the  stadent  of  anatomy,  n  will  be  eqioally  valuable  lo  the  practitioner,  by  afbrding  him  an  —m 
means  of  recalling  the  details  learned  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  which  arosoon  fctgotten.**— Aanrt'caw  JiiJi- 


ea/Jbumat 


**It  is  a  beautiftil  as  well  as  particularly  aseftil  dengn,  vrhieh  siioald  be  extensively  patnolsad  by  physiciaa^ 
surgeons  and  medical  students.*^— Besam  Jfsd.  and  8urg.  JmmaL 

^  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  the  Atlas  to  conqirise  init  tl 
embrace  the  latest  microscopical  observations  on  the  anatomy  of  u  ,  .         ^ 

price  to  enable  all  to  ac^piiro  it  who  may  need  its  assistance  in  the  dissecting  or  operating  rooss,  c 


h  the  valuable  points  of  all  provious  wotks,  to 
of  ^e  tissues,  and  by  idadng  it  at  a  modsiate 
the  dissecting  or  operating  rooBB,  or  other  ieM 
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84  Articular  cartibge  under  the  mlwessopu. 

85  Costal  cartilage  under  the  microscope. 
90  Magnified  section  of  cartilage. 

97  Magnified  view  of  iibro-eartilage. 

98  White  fibrous  tissue. 

99  Yellow  fibrooa  tissue. 

00  Ugamenuof  the  iaw. 

01  Internal  riew  of  the  same. 
08  Vertical  section  of  the  same. 
OS  Anterior  vertebral  ligamenta. 

04  Posterior  vertebral  l^amenti. 

05  Yellow  ligaments. 

00  Costo-vertebral  linments. 

07  Oeeipito-altoidien  ligamenti. 

08  Posterior  view  of  the  same. 


09  Upper  part  of  the 

10  Moderator  ligamenu. 

11  Anterior  pelvic  ligaments. 
18  Posterior  pelvic  linments. 
18  Stcmo-elavicular  ligaments. 

14  Scapalo-humeral  articulation. 

15  External  riew  of  elbow  joint 
10  Internal  view  of  elbow  joint 

17  Ligamenu  of  the  wrist 

18  Diagram  of  the  carpal  synovial  membrane 

19  Ligaments  of  the  hip  joint 

80  Anterior  riew  of  the  knee  joint 

81  Posterior  riew  of  the  knee  joint 
88  Section  of  the  right  knee  joint 
83SecUonoftheleflk 


;nee  joint 
ankle  joint 


84  Internal  side  of  the  i 

85  External  side  of  the  aokUTjoint 
80  Posterior  view  of  the  ankle  joint 

87  Ligaments  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 

88  Vertical  section  of  the  foot 


PART  IL-BERMOID  AND  MUSCULAR  8TOTEM8. 


189  Mussksonthefrontof  thebody,yhff2m^ 
131  Musdesonthebackofthebody^/W/fefurM. 
l30TheeeUuUrtb8ue.    138  Fht  ? ecielaa. 


133  Blood-vessels  of  fkt 

134  Cell  membrane  of  fht  vusldei.   -^  t 

135  Magnliedriowoftheepidermift^OOgLe 


Ulustratians  to  Smith  and  Bomer^s  Jlths^  continued. 


1^  Cellalar  tinae  of  the  skin. 
idT  f  ote  moooMini,  hc^  of  foot 
M  £pUf erftii»  a4d  rete-tmiroinm. . 
ISO  Cutis  vera,  nMi^oified, 

140  Cotaoeoas  popinss. 

141  Interfwl  face  of  cutis  renu 
14S  Integuments  of  foot  under  the  microscope. 


IW  SMe  view  of  abdominal  muselea. 
181  Eaternal  parts  concerned  ip  hernia. 
IN  Intemal  parts  concerned  in  hernia. 
183  Deep-seated  muscles  of  tnltik. 
194  loKttkial  and  femoral  ringc 
185  Deep-seated'mu'sdes  of  neck. 
18<)  Superficial  muscles  of  back. 


143  Cofaoeoat  glands.  144  Sudoriferous  organs.  187  Posterior  parlelea  of  chest  and  abdomen* 
146  SebaeeottS  glands  and  hairs.  188  Under  side  of  diaphragm. 

""   '  189  Second  layer  of  muscles  of  back. 

190  Muscles  of  Yertebral  gnUer. 


146  Pers^iiratory  gland  magnified. 

147  A  hair  under  the  microscope. 


148  A  hair  from  the  face  under  the  miepoaftooa. 

149  Follicle  of  a  hair.    150  Arteries  of  a  hair, 
151  Skin  of  (tie  lienrd  magnified. 

158  External  surface  of  the  thumb  nail. 

153  Internal  surface  44  the  thumb  nail. 

1 54  Section  of  nail  of  fore  finger. 

155  Samii  highly  ma^^ified. 

156  Deyelnpipent  of miisenlBr fibre,  if 

157  Anolljt-r  view  cflht^  baine* 

158  Amiingement  of  Gbrci  of  mnvalem 

159  Dj&cii  n(  muficuUr  Gbre. 

160  MuJtculAi-  fibre  broken  u-AnAvcridly. 

161  Sii  tp{  d  elemenuiy  Rbr^i  magn^fied^ 
168  Sirios  oT  fibrri  fi-om  thr  heart  of  an  01* 

163  Tnin^mr^  lectlon  pf  bicetii  muscle. 

164  Fitirui  of  (he  ipctoruUt  major. 

165  Atiachmtnt  of  tendon  to  muicle, 

166  N<-i-¥e  lermJnjiliDg  in  muielC' 

167  Stipirrficifil  muscietof  f nee  and  neck. 

168  Dee|i-Hmteil  musdei  of  fnee  and  neck. 

169  L«iei'»l  vjfcw  of  iiiv  sutoi?. 

170  L«t£^]  view  of  luptHiciKl  Enuactci  of  face* 

171  LhLeii^i  view  of  dc4:[»-it^ali^d  muulet  of  ficc* 
178  Ti'nsor  larii  or  muide  oC  Homer« 

173  Pterjraitl  bkisete*.     ir4  MuKieiof  neck. 

175  Miaseleaof  tiwgMaw 

176  Pascia  profunoa  colli. 

177  Superficial  muscles  of  thorax. 

178  Deep-seated  muscles  of  thorax. 


191  FoQfth  layer  of  muscles  of  back. 
198  Muscles  behind  eertical  Yertebne. 

193  Deltoid  muscle. 

194  Anterior  Tielr  of  muscles  of  shoulder. 

195  Posterior  Tieir  of  mnsdet  of  shoulder. 

196  Another  Tiew  of  the  same. 

197  Fascia  brachialis. 

198  Fascia  of  ihe  fore-arm. 

199  Muscles  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

800  Muscles  on  the  front  of  the  arm. 

801  Muscles  on  the  back  of  the  arm. 
808  Pronators  of  the  fore-arm. 

80S  Flexor  muscles  of  fore-arm. 

804  Muscles  in  palm  of  hand. 

805  Deep  flexors  of  the  fingers. 

806  Superficial  extensors. 

807  Deep-seated  extensors. 

808  Routor  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

809  Muscles  on  the  back  of  the  hip. 

810  Deep  muscles  on  the  front  of  thigh. 

811  Superficial  muscles  on  the  front  of  thig|L 
818  Muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh. 

813  Mosdes  on  front  of  leg; 

814  Muscles  on  back  of  leg. 

815  Deep-seated  mnsdes  oH  back  of  kg. 

816  Muscles  on  the  sole  of  the  foot 

817  Another  view  of  the  same. 

818  Deep  muscles  on  front  of  ami 

819  Deep  muscles  on  back  of  f 


179  Front  Tiew  of  abdominal  mnsdesu 

PART  IIL-4)RGAN8  OF  DIGESTION  AND  OENEBATION. 

880  Digestive  organs  in  their  whole  length. 
8S1  Cavity  of  the  month. 
888  Labial  and  buccal  glftods. 

883  Teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

884  Upper  jaw,  with  sockets  for  teeth. 

885  Lower  jaw,  with  sockets  for  teeth. 
386  Under  side  of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  ^i^. 
^:i7  Upper  side  of  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 


888  to  SS5.  Eight  teeth,  from  the  upper  jaw. 
836  to  843.  Eight  teeth  from  the  lower  jaw. 
844  to  851.  Side  view  of  eight  upper  jaw  teeth. 
858  to  859.  Side  view  of  eight  lower  jaw  teeth. 
860  to  865.  Sections  of  eight  teeth. 
866  to  267.  Enamel  and  structure  of  t#o  of  the 
teeth. 

868  Bicospis  tooth  under  the  microscope. 

869  Position  of  enamel  fibres. 

870  Hexagonal  enamel  fibres. 

871  Enamel  dbres  very  highly  magnified. 
878  A  very  highlr  magnified  view  of  fig.  8^ 
97 S  Internal  portion  of  the  denul  tubes. 

874  External  ooilion  of  the  dental  tubes. 


888  Back  view  of  the  pharynx  and  muelci^ 

889  Under  siie  of  the  soft  pnlala. 

890  A  lobnleoftheparolidghMMd. 

891  Salivarr  glands. 
898  IntemM  surfkce  of  the  pharynx. 

893  External  surface  of  the  pha^nx. 

894  Vertical  section  of  the  pharynx. 

895  Muscular  coat  of  the  ossophagua. 

896  Longitudinal  section  of  the  ttsophagna. 

897  Parietes  of  the  ahdosnen. 

898  Reflexions  of  the  perttonenn. 

899  Viscera  of  the  chest  nnd  ahdoBea. 

300  Another  view  of  the  same, 

301  The  intestines  in  sito. 
308  Stomach  and  casophagns. 

303  Front  view  of  the  stomadk 

304  Interior  of  the  stomacb. 

305  The  slomaeh  and  dnodemnn. 

306  Interior  of  the  dnodnniiiHi 

307  Gastric  giaiida. 

308  Mttcoos  coat  of  the  itomach. 

309  An  intestinal  vilhia..   610  lU  ^ 
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Hhtfbrf^tions  taJSmith  and  Ifam^^  4tlas  conHnw4*^ 


Ml] 


Mqaeolar  fibres  of  the  rectum. 

589  Curtatorei  of  die  lam  hitettine. 

590  Mttooas  foUifllei  of  the  reetom. 
531  Bectal  poathei. 
538  FoUielei  of  the  colon.  h^gU^  tnaKhlfted* 

533  Folds  and  follicles  of  th«  stomach. 

534  Follicles,  Ice  of  the  j^nam. 

535  Yilli  and  follicles  of  the  ileum. 
335  Muciparous  glands  of  the  stomach. 
557  Ileum  inf«rted,'&cc. 

538  Glands  of  Peju*  magnlAM. 

539  Peritoneum  of  the  lirer  injected. 

340  Liver  in  situ. 

341  Under  surface  of  the  liver.  348  Hepatic  vein.   385  T^s  in  the  foetus. 


Fit. 

573  Sphincter  apparatus  of  the  bladder. 

974  Prostate  and  vesicolA  iemfaiales. 

575  Side  view  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

375  The  |;lans  penis  injected. 

877  The  penis  distended  and  dried. 

578  Section  of  the  same. 

97^  Vertical  seo^  of  the  male  pelvis,  8ce, 

580  SStptum  peAifbrme. 

581  Arteries  of  the  pepis. 
588  Vertical  section  of  the  urethra. 

583  Vesicuhs  semHialM  ii|]ected. 

584  Muscles  of  the  male  perineum. 
58i  Intecior  of  the  pelvis,  mm  ifrom  above. 


545  Pareachvma  of  the  ttver. 

344  Hepatic  bkMid-vesaeH.    945  Btliary  dttcts. 

345  Angular  lobttfea  of  tl^  liver. 
347  Rounded  hepatic  lobules. 
548  Goats  of  the  gall  bladder. 
340  GaU  bUdder  uijected. 

350  Vena  portarum. 
551  External  face  of  the  spleen. 
558  Internal  face  of  the  spleen. 
555  Splenic  vein.  * 


887  Diagram  of  thadesenitorikie 

588  TlwiMivagiaallttectia. 

589  Trausverae  seetiM  of  the  tasHa. 

590  Relativo'positloa  of  the  prostata. 

591  VMdeferona. 

598  Vertical  section  of  the  bladder. 
593  The  testicle  ii^jeetod  vith  oieMitix. 

394  Another  vtev. 

398  Miautottnnture  of  dw  tesdsi 

395  Female  genenitiveergaMk 


554  Pancreaa  &c.,  i^}e«Ced.  555  tTrlnar^T  oi^gahs.   397  Another  vieir  of  the  same. 


355  Right  kidney  and  capsule. 

357  Leit  kidney  and  capMle. 
858  Kidnej  under  the. microscope. 

359  The  ureter.    350  Section  <n  right  kidnerf . 

S51  Section  of  the  left  kidnej. 

558  Pyramids  of  Malpighi. 

355  Lobes  of  the  kidney. 

354  Itenal  arteries,  kc,  injected. 

565  Section  of  the  kidney  highlv  magnified. 

365  Copora  Malpighiana.    MT^ame  magnified. 

358  Tubuli  urinifbri.    569  Corpora  WoHnana. 
370  The  bladder  aud  urethra,  ftitl  length. 

571  Muscular  coat  of  the  bladder. 


398  fitterMlorgaw  Inthefcstus. 

399  Muscles  of  the  female  pw  hwnim, 

400  Side  view  of  the  female  pelvts,  lie. 

401  Relative  position  of  the  female  otftnii  * 
408  Section  of  the  utaaos,  3ee. 

403  Fallopian  teboL  ovariet,  Ice. 

404  Front  view  of  the  mammary  glamt. 

405  The  same  after  removal  of  the  ddn. 
405  Side  view  of  the  breast 

407  Orlghi  oflaedferoas  dncta. 

408  LactiCsroM  tubes  during  laclatiob. 

409  Minute -terminathNi  of  a  tubob 

410  Duets  injected  \  after  Sir  Astley  Coopar. 


578  Another  view  of  the  sdme. 

?JJIT  IV.-ORGAN$  OP  RE8PIRATI0N  AND  CIRCULATION, 
411  Fhmt  view  of  the  tigroid  eai4ilaga»  450  The  eslenMleafotid  arteiw. 

418  Side  view  of  the  thyroid  ceirtilapik  45 1  A  front  view  ojT  arteries  of  iiead  and 

as4iuigi 


413  Posterior  of  the4U7t)enoid  eas«iiage. 


414  Anterior  of  the  ai^rtenoid 

415  Epiglottis  cartihiffc    416  OnMii 

417  Ligaments  of  the  larynx.  i 

418  Side  view  of  the  same* 

419  The  thyroid  gland. 

480  Internal  surface  of  the  laryui. 

481  Crico-thyroid  muscles. 
488  Crico-arytenoid  musdea. 

483  Articulationa  of  the  larynx. 

484  Vertiad  aeellooef  the  Wm. 

485  The  vocal  ligamaata.    480  Thymai  ghmd. 
487^  Ppoot  view  ofthe  looge. 

488  Back  view  of  the  lungs. 

489  The  tvaehea  and  bronchia. 
430  Lungs,  heart,  lce« 
481  First  appearanee  of  the  bloed-veasels> 
438  Capillaiy  vessels  magnifiedb 

433  Another  view  of  the  saaM. 

434  Blood  gtoboles. 

435  Another  view  ofthe  saiM» 
435  The  mediasUna. 

437  Parenchyma  of  the  lunr. 

438  The  heart  and  perftardtam. 
489  Anterior  riew  ofthe  heart 

440  Posterior  view  of  the  heart 

441  Anterior  view  of  lU  muscular  atmctere. 


458  The  internal  maxiUary  artery<« 


[o.  453  Vertebral  andcarotldarteries  with  the  aorta* 

cartilage^  454  Axillary  and  brachial  arteries. 
I  455  The  brachial  arteiT* 

456  lU  division  at  the  elbow. 

457  One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  brachial  artaiy* 

458  Radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

459  Another  view  oC  the  same. 

460  The  arcus  subliaus  and  profundus*  , 

461  The  aorta  in  iu  entire  len^ 

468  Arteries  of  the  stomach  and  tiveyv 
463  Superior  mesenterie  artcffy. 
454  Inferior  mesenteric  artery* 
465  Abdominal  aertai 
465  Primitive  iliac  and  femoral  aiteries. 

457  Perineal  arteries  of  the  male. 

458  Position  of  the  arterieaia  the  ingvdnal  canal, 

469  Internal  iliac  artery.    470  Fenieral  artesf. 
471  Gluteal  and  iABbktte.arteviea. 
47»  Bradcha»oC  the  isehiatic  aftevy* 
475  l^Dpliteal  artery. 

474  Anterior  tibial  aMeiyb 

475  Posterior  tibial  artemr,  ,  .     . 

476  Superficial  arteries  on  the  top  of  the  foot 

477  Deep-seated  arterieacm  the  top  of  theJbot 

478  Posterior  tibial  artes^  et  th#  ankle. 

479  The  plautar  arteriea. 
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lltustrations  to  SmiiA  and  Homer^s  •Silas  eontinutd. 


F.t. 

488  Tht  Teini  of  Che  hand. 

489  The  ^rest  reint  of  the  trunk. 

490  PoaiuonsofthemrterieiandTeiMofthelnuilu 

491  The  Tens  eava.    498  The  Tena  portanm. 

493  Deep  veins  of  the  ba«k  of  the  leg. 

494  Potitiona  of  the  Yeint  to  the  arteries  in  the 

arm.   495  n  Saperfieial  veiV^  the  thigh. 

496  Saphena  rein. 

497  Superfieial  Teini  of  the  1^. 

498  LjriB|ihaties  of  the  upper  extrenUlgr, 


4$  The  WMphaties  and  glaada  of  the  aztlb. 
500  The lemoral  and  aottie lymphai' 
""  "^^    "       •   -•       -  •     unalllni 


501  The  Wmphaties  of  the  i 
50S  The  Ifaoraeie  duet* 

503  The  Ijmphatiet  of  the  groin. 

504  Superfieial  lymphaties  of  the  iJiiglu 

505  Lymphatics  of  the  Njoni 


506  Deep  Irmphaties  of  the  thigh. 

507  Superfieial  lymphaties  of  the  ley. 
506  Deep  lymphatiea  of  the  leg. 


PART  y<~THB  NERT0U8  SYSTEM  AIH)  SENSEa 


509  Dura  oMiter  earabrland  spinalis. 

510  Anterior  view  of  brain  and  epintl  marrow. 

511  Anterior  view  of  the  spinal  marrow,  kflu 
5lt  Lateral  T|ew  of  the  spinal  marrow,  lce.| 

513  Posterior  view  of  the  spinal  marrow,  Ise. 

514  Decussation  of  MhisebeUi. 

515  Origins  of  the  •pinal  ner? es. 

516  Anterior  view  or  spinal  marrow  and  nerfes. 

5 17  Posterior  view  of  spinal  marrow  and  nertea. 

518  Anterior  spinal  eommissnre. 

519  Posterior  spinal  eommissnre. 

590  Transverse  section  of  the  spiiml  marrow. 

591  Dura  mater  and  sinuses. 
539  Sinuses  kid  open. 

593  Sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  cranium. 

594  Pons  Varolii,  eerebellmn,  8ic 

595  Superior  face  of  the  cerebellum. 

596  Interior  iace  of  the  cerebellum. 

597  Another  view  of  the  cerebellum. 

598  View  of  the  arbor  vit«,  Stc 

599  Posterior  view  of  the  medulla  obloogatiu 

530  A  vertical  seoUop  of  the  eerebelhun. 

531  Another  section  of  the  cerebellum. 
539  ConvolmioiiB  of  the  cerebrum. 

533  The  cerebrum  entire. 

534  A  section  of  iU  base. 

535  The  corpuft  callosum  entire. 

536  Diverging  ftbret  of  the  ecrebwm»  8m. 

537  Vertical  section  of  the  head. 

538  Section  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

539  Longitudinal  seetion  of  the  brain. 

540  View  of  a  dissection  hr  GalL 

541  The  commissures  of  the  brain. 
549  Lateral  ventricles. 

54»  Corpora  striata-fomJx,  ke. 

544  Fifth  ventricle  and  lynu 

545  Anotherfviewofthe  lateral  ventricles. 

546  Another  riew  of  the  ventricles. 

547  Originsof  the  4th  and  5th  paira  of  nerves. 

548  The  circle  of  Willis. 

549  A  side  view  of  the  nose. 

550  The  nasal  cartilages. 

551  Bones  and  cartilages  of  the  nose. 
559  Oval  cartilages,  kc 

553  Sehneiderian  membrane. 

554  External  parietes  of  the  left  nostriL 

555  Arteries  eC  the  nose. 

556  Pituitary  membrane  injected. 

557  Posterior  nnma.    558  Front  view  of  the  eye. 

559  Side  view  of  tlie  eye. 

560  Posterior  view  of  the  eyelids,  Im. 

561  Glandule  palpebrarum. 
569  Laehirmal  canals. 

563  Muscles  of  the  eyebalL 

564  Side  view  of  the  eyebalL 

565  Longitudinal  seetion  of  the  eyebalL 

566  Horisontal  seetion  of  the  eyebalL 

567  Anterior  view  of  a  transverse  section. 

568  Posterior  view  of  a  trmnsverse  section. 

569  Choroid  coat  Infected. 

570  Veins  of  the  choroid  coat 
fTiTheiria.    57t  Thefrdfia  and  lens. 


573  External  view  of  the  I 

574  Vessels  in  the  eoiyunetiva. 

575  Retina,  injected  and  magnified. 

576  Iris,  highly  Bsagnified. 

577  Vitreous  humour  and  lens. 

578  Crystalline  adult  lens. 

579  Lens  of  the  fiatus.  magnified. 

580  Side  view  of  the  lena. 

581  Membrane  pupillarls. 
589  Another  view  of  the  came. 

583  Posterior  view  of  the  saase. 

584  A  view  of  the  left  ear. 

585  lu  sebaceous  (bOiclea. 

586  Cartilages  of  the  ear. 

587  The  same  with  iU  mu,,. 

588  The  cranial  side  of  the  < 

589  Meatus  aoditorius  extemus,  Ice. 

590  Labyrinth  and  bones  of  the  ear. 

591  Full  view  of  the  maUeus.    599  The  I 

593  Another  view  of  the  malleua. 

594  A  front  view  of  the  stapea. 

595  Magnified  view  of  the  stapes. 

596  Maanified  view  of  the  incua. 

597  Cellular  structure  of  the  malleua. 

598  Magnified  view  of  the  labyrinth. 

599  Natural  sine  of  the  labyrinth. 

600  Labyrinth  kid  opcte  and  magnified 
iOl  Labyrinth,  natmid  sise. 

609  Ubyrinthofaftstos. 

603  An<Aher  view  of  the  mme. 

604  Nerves  of  the  labyrinth. 
fi05  A  view  of  the  vestibule,  8(e. 

606  Its  soft  parts,  lie. 

607  An  ampulla  and  nerve. 

608  Plan  of  the  cochlea. 

609  Lamina  spiralis^  Ice. 

610  The  auditory  nerve. 

611  Nerve  on  the  lamina  splraka. 
619  Arrangement  of  the  cochlea. 

613  Veinsof  the  cochlea,  highly  magnified. 

6 14  Opening  of  the  RuaiachiiMi  tube  in  the  thr««L 

615  Portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  of  i 

616  The  olfactory  nerves. 

617  The  optic  and  seven  other  pairs  of  D 

618  Third,  fourth  and  sixth  pairs  of  ner 

619  Distributien  of  the  fifth  pair. 

690  The  facial  nerfe. 

691  The  hypo-glossal  nerves» 
699  A  plan  of  the  eighth  pair  of  ncrvea. 

693  The  distribution  of  theei|^  pair. 

694  The  treat  sympathetic  nerve. 

695  The  brachial  plexus. 

696  Nerveaof  thefrontoflhearm. 

697  Nerves  of  the  back  of  the  arm. 

698  •Lumbar  and  ischiatic  nerves. 

699  Posterior  branelws  to  the  hip,  lie, 

630  Anterior  crural  nerve. 

631  Anterior  tibial  nerve. 
639  Brancbesof  the  popliteal  nerve. 

633  Posterior  tibial  nerve  on  the  lag. 

634  Posterior  tibial  nerve  on  thefiMt, 
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PROFESSOR  DUNfiLISON'S  WORKS. 

The  Workf  of  Proitoor  DuigliMn  ob  Tarioiit  depMrtamU  of  Medioyie  are  kera  pf8Miited.^ 
Nearly  til  of  them  are  ezteiulTely  used  as  text  books  in  the  branches  of  sclance  to  which  they  re* 
late,  and  the  profession  and  students  may  relj  apon  the  great  care  and  aeetiffa«y  of  the  author  in 
haviBf  each  new  edition  of  his  works  posted  up  to  the  day  of  publication* 

A  HEW  EDimm  OF  THB  8TANDABD  WBIHOAL  QIOTIQIVJlRT. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF^AEDICAL  SCIENCE; 

CONTAINING  A  CONCISE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  AND  TERMS,  WITH 
THE  FRENCH  AND  OTHER  8YNONYME8,  NOTICES  OF  CLIMATES  AND  OF  CEL^ 
BRATED  MINERAL  WATERS,  FORMULA  FOR  VARIOUS  OFFICINAL  AND  EMPIRI- 
CAL  PREPARATIONS,  Ifce. 
PmH  EDinoir,  EzrcmnrKLT  Modifisd  avd  bcrnoyxn  OTxn  romiism  EDznom. 
BY  ROBLEY  DUNGUSON.  M.D. 
Profestof  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  fto.,  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phllada.;  Secretary  to 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.,  ke. 
To  one  large  royal  octavo  Tolnme  of  nsarlv  800  doable  eolamned  pages,  and  boond  with  raised  bands. 
The  author's  olject  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  Lexicon,  or  Dictionary  of  terms,  but 
to  afford,  under  each,  a  condensed  view  of  its  Tarious  medical  relations,  and  thue  to  lender  the 
work  a  complete  epitome  of  the  existing  condition  of  medical  science.    This  he  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  enabled  to  do,  as  the  work  is  not  stereotyped,  by  adding  in  each  successive  edition  all 
new  and  interestin[f  matters  or  whatever  of  importaneO  bad  been  formerly  omitted.    To  dhow 
tbe  advantage  of  this,  it  need  only  be  remarked  tnat  in  the  present  work  will  be  found  at  least  two 
thousand  subjects  and  terms  not  embraced  in  the  third  edition. 

**  To  execute  such  a  work  requires  great  erudition,  unwearied  indnstrr,  and  extensive  fesear<ft ; 
and  we  know  no  one  who  could  bring  to  the  task  higher  qualifications  of  this  description  than  I^o- 
fessor  Dunglison."— •j^timHcoii  MtdiaU  JimrjuU, 

DUNGLISON'S  PRACTICE^  A  NEW  EDITION. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 

OR  A  TBEATtSE  ON  SPECIAL  PATHCKiOGT  AUD  THERAFEU1W8. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.D., 

Sscoim  EDmoir,  cakefullt  Reyissi)  aitd  with  AnDiriom. 

In  Two  Large  Octavo  Volumes  of  over  thirteen  hundred  pages. 

The  PvNiihers  annex  a  condensed  ttatement  qf  the  C&ntent$i — Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  Tongue, 
Teeth,  Gums,  Velum  Palati  and  Uvula,  Phanrnx  and  (Esophagus,  Stomach,  Intestines,  Peritoneutn, 
Morbid  Productions  in  the  Peritoneum,  and  Intestines^— -Diseases  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea,  Bron- 
dua  and  Lungs,  Pleura,  Asphyxia^-^Morbid  condition^  of  the  Blood,  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Membranes,  Arteries,  Veins,  Intermediate  or  Capillary  Vessels,-— Spleen,  Thyroid  Gland,  Thymus 
Gland,  and  Supra  Renal  Capsules,  Mesenteric  Glands,— Salivary  Glands,  Pancreas,  Biliary  Appara^ 
tus.  Kidney,  ureter.  Urinary  Bladder. — Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Exanthematous,  Vesicular,  Bullar, 
Pustular,  Popular,  Squamous,  Tuberculous,  Macula,  Syphilides^— Organic  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
Centres,  Neuroses,  Diseases  of  the  Nerves.— Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose.— Diseases  of  the 
Male  and  Female  Organs  of  Reproduction.  Fever,— Intermittent,  Remittent,  Continued,  Eruptive, 
Artiiritic— Cachexies,  ScroftUous,  Scorbutic,  Chlorotic,  Rhachitic,  Hydropic  and  Cancerous. 

This  work  has  been  introduced  as  a  text-bookin  inansr  of  the  Medical  Colleges, 
and  the  general  &vour  with  which  it  has  been  received,  is  a  guarantee  of  its  value 
to  the  practitioner  and  student. 

**  In  the  Tolum'bs  before  us.  Dr.  Dunglison  has  proved  that  bisacquabtanoe  vrith  the  present  fkcts 
and  doctrines,  wheresoever  originatinff,  is  most  extensive  and  intimate,  and  the  judgment,  skill, 
and  impartiality  with  which  the  materius  of  the  work  have  been  collected,  weighed,  arran^CKl,and 
exposed,  are  strikingly  manifested  in  every  chapter.  Great  care  is  everywhere  token  to  mdicate 
the  source  of  information,  and  under  the  head  of  treatment,  fonnuls  of  tlie  most  appropriate  reme- 
dies are  everywhere  introduced.  We  congratulate  the  students  and  junior  practitioners  of  Ame- 
rica, on  possessing  in  the  present  volumes,  a  work  of  standard  merit,  to  which  they  may  cov6deDt)y 
refor  in  their  doubts  and  diffioolties.'^— British  and  F^eign  MeiUal  Review,  fw  Jiily,  184S.   * 

<«  Since  the  forgoing  observations  were  written,  we  have  received  a  second  edition  of  Dungli- 
son's  work,  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  high  character  it  has  already  attained  in  America,  and 
justly  attained.''- Britic^andfVre^  Medical  Review^  far  October,  1844. 

"We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  work,  which  has  just  been  issued  flrom  the  prolific  press  of 
Messrs.  Lea  9t  Blanchard  of  Philadelphia,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasure.  Comprised  in  two 
large  and  closely  printed  volumes,  it  exhibits  a  more  foil,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  digest  of 
the  existing  state  of  medicine  than  any  other  treatise  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  English 
lanffuage.  It  discussef  many  topics— some  of  them  of  great  practical  importance,  which  are  en- 
tirely omitted  in  the  writings  of  kberle,  Dewees,  Hosack,  Graves,  Stokes,  Mcintosh,  and  Gregory  ; 
and  It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  practitioner,  as 
it  affords  him  ready  access  to  information  of  wUch  he  stands  in  daily  need  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession.'*— XoMfHM^  Journal, 
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ntDFOMOR  TunmuaoKpa  wnBs---(ta0i]iie& 
SENERAL  THERAPEVTICrANO  MATERIA  MEBICA, 

ADAPTED  FOR  A  MEDICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.D., 

imtifio  Vobmmt  8w. 

'^  The  subject  of  Materia  Medica  has  been  handled  by  oar  author  with  more  than  usual  judgmeat. 
The  greater  part-of  treatises  oa  that  sul^ectafe,  ia  ea^t  txpoaitiDBs  q£  the  oMural  and  chemical 
hist^rf  of  l!i%  tubstancea  used  ifl  Beffieiae,  wi&  yety  brief  aotlcee  at  all  of  tlie  iadloaliona  they  are 
capable  of  fulfiUipg,  and  the  aeoerai  priaciples  of  Therapeaticf.  Dr.  Pinifliaony  Tery.wiaefy*  ia 
oar  opiaion,  has  ferersed  all  rais,  andgiTea  his  pEiaoipal  attaation  to  the  articlea  of  the  Materia 
MediMas  tMdiciuet, ...» In  coAclosion,  we  stroagly  recommend,  thefe  folmaes.to  oar  readers.— 
No  meaical  student  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  ahoald  be  without  them.'*— Forftct*  BritiA  ami 
F»Hgn  ifyfUcal  Rm^* 

<<  Our  junior  brethren  in  America  will  fiad  in  these  folumee  of  Professor  Dunglison  a  *  Tbbsau- 
jiDS  MjcpicAHiirvif  >'  mor^  valuable  than  a  laige  purse  of  gold."— Medsco-GUrttr^f^  MnUio,Jlfir 
Jknuary,  1846. 

WITH  UPWARDS  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGUSON,  MJ>., 

Fin^H  Eonaon,  GacAVLT  Moocnsp  amd  iMpaovso,  iv  Z  You.  of  1304  lAaex  Octato  Paow. 

*<  We  ba?e  on  two  former  oocasions,  brought  thia  excellent  work  under  the  notice  of  oar  readers^ 
and  we  have  now  only  to  say  that,  instead  of  falling  behind  in  the  rapid  march  of  phyeiologwal 
aoiaooa^  each  edition  brings  it  nearer  to  the  van.  Without  increasing  the  bulk  of  tbe.treatise>  the 
aathpr  haa  contrived  to  introduce  a  large  quantity  of  new  matter  into  this  edition  from  the  works  of 
Yalentin,  Bischoff,  Henle,  Wildebrand,  MuIIer,  Wagner,  Mandl,  Gerber,  Liebig,  Carpeaitery  Todd 
and  Bowman,  as  well  as  ^om  various  monompha  wnich  have  appeared  in  the  C^clopasdias,  Traaa- 
actio^s  of  learaed  aocieties  aAd  journals.  Tne  large- maas  of  aefereacea  which  it  contalna  rendera 
it  a  most  valhable  bibliographica)  record,  and  beats  the  highmt  testimony  to  the  seal  And  industry 
of  the  author.'* — British  cmd  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

<<  Many  wiU  bftsurpriaed  to  aea  a  £flh  edition  of  this  admirable  traatiae  to  rapidly  succeedmg  the 
fborth.  But  auch  has  been  the  rapid  progress  of  physiology  Vrffiua  a  diort  period  that  to  make  hie 
work  a  fttr  reflection  of  the  present  atate  of  the  science,  no  lass  than  an  account  of  ita  exteoiive 
popularity.  Dr.  Dunglison  has  found  it  necessary  to  put  forth  a  new  edition  with  material  modifica- 
tions and  additions.  To  thote  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  work,  we  may  say  that.  Dr.  D. 
does  not  belong  to  the  mechanical,  chemical,  or  vital  school  exclusively ;  but  that,  vrith  adisorl- 
mvDMing  hand  he  culls  from  each  and  all,  making  his  treatise  a  very  excellent  and  complete  digaet 
'  of  the  vast  subject." — Western  Journal  <^  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

NEW  REMEDIES, 
FHABIIAfiinmeALLT  AND  THERAPEVTICAUiT  OnsmElEll, 

BT  BOBLET  DUIfGUSON,  MJ>., 
In  Oae  Tolome,  Octtvo,  orer  600  pages,  tti«  Poardi  Edition. 

Or,  the  Influence  of  Atmosphere  and  Localib;,  Change  of  Air  and  Glhniate, 

Seasons,  Food,  Clothing,  Bathing  and  Mineral  Springs,  Exercise, 

Sleep,  Corporeal  and  Intellectual  Pursuits,  &c.,  &c.,  on 

Realtny  Man :  Constituting  x 

ELEMENTS   OF    HYGIENE. 

BT  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  MJ>. 
▲  New  EditioB  with  away  Modifioatione  ftnd  Additions*    In  One  Volome,  8vo. 
«  We  have  Just  received  the  new  edttioa  of  tUs  learned  work  on  the  f  fUements  oi  Hygt^ne.^— 
Br.  Donglieon  is  one  of  the  most  industrioos  and  voluminona  avthora  of  the  day.    How  ke  finds 
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CHAPMAN'S  WORKS  OM  TME  WUCTIGE  OF  MEDICINL 
CHAPMAN  ON  FEVERS,  ETC. 

LECTDRE8  ON  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  • 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS,  HEMORRHAGES  AND 

DROPSIES,  AND  ON  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM, 

DELiraiED  IN  ■The  UNnEBSITT  OF  PENNSILTAini. 

By  N.  CHAPMAN,  M.D., 

•^  PirofeMororibeTheoiymndPractiottofMe4i«ine,&e.fte. 

In  (me  n^at  Ootav#  Volume. 
This  yolmne  contains  Lectures  on  the  following  suhjects: 

BXANTQEMATpUS  FEVHRd. 
Variola,  or  Smalt  Pox ;  Inocnlaied  Small  Pox ;  Varicella,  or  Chicken  Fox ;  Variolas  Vaeeinw,  or  Vaoeiaia, 
or  Cow-pock ;  Varioloid  Diaoaao ;  Rubeola,  BiIorbi)li«orA[ea«l€*;  Scarlatina  rel  Febria  Rubra— Scarlet  Fever. 

Hsraoptytiff  %)ittingof  Blood;  Hflemorrbagia  Narium,  or  Hemorrhage  from  the  Noee;  HieroateiBeHei  or 
Vodiitiiiff  oTBlopa,'  HamttorA,  or  VoMing  of  Bloody  Urine  |  Hasniorrbagit  Uierfel^Qr  UMl«  Bmmmka^ ; 
Haemon-boisorflflemorrhoids:  Cutaneous  Hsmorrhage;  Purpura  tiaSroorrhagica. 

DRUlPfilEa 
Af cites;  Encysted  Dropsy;  Rydrotboraz;  Hydrops  Pericardii;  Hydrooephalo*  latimas,  aeote,  sabacoMiy 
and  chronic :  Anasarca;  with  a  Disquisition  on  the  Management  of  the  whole. 

GOUT,  RU^MATISM,  &o«  Ite. 
**  The  name  of  Cbapman  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  annals  of  American  medical  science.  A  teacher  and  m 
lecturer  for  nearly  forty  years,  in  the  oldest  and,  we  believe  Jthe  first  medical  school  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  intimate  fViend  and  companion  of  Rush,  Kuhn,  Physick,  Wifetar,  Woodbonse,  Dewees.  sad  a  host  of  other* 
scarcely  less  renowned,  Professor  Chapman  reflects  upon  the  professiou  of  this  generation  something  of  the 
.  geniua  and  wisdom  of  that  which  has  passed :  he  stands  out  ibe  able  aod  eloqneat  obaropioa  of  ika  doatfinea 
and  principles  of  other  times,  when  Ctuleu's  '^  first  lines"  formed  the  rule  of  faith  for  all  the  Doctors  in  Medicine 
throughout  Christendom.  In  him  is  embodied  the  experience  of  three  score  and  ten,  strengthened  byreading, 
and  enlightened  by  a  familiar  intercourse  with  many  of  the  ablest  medical  men  in  the  New  and  Old  World. 
**  In  conclusion,  we  musi  declare  our  belief  that  the  name  of  Chapman  will  survive  when  that  of  Many  of  bis 
* *  *        s  of  ha 


ootemporaries  shall  have  been  forgotten:  wbea  other  geaeraiiono  shall  tread  the  great  tbeaisa  v«  i»i.ii— ■■ 
affairs,  and  when  other  discoveries  yet  undisclosed,  shall  shed  a  brighterlight  upon  the  path  of  asedieal  scieuee. 
The  various  lectures  wbieh  be  has  been  publishing,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  doctrines  that  he  has  so  long 
and  so  eloquently  taught  to  large  and  admiring  classes,  we  doubt  not  will  be  welcomed  withr  delight  by  hianor 
tterotts  pupils  throughout  the  umanJ'^-^New  OrUans  Mtdkal  Jmrntal. 

CHAPMAN  ON  THORACIC  VISCERA,  ETC. 
KEGTUBBS  (HI  TIE  MORI  imiiRTANT  IDSEASBS 

or   THB 

THORACIC    AND  ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 

DEUVERBD  IN  THE  UNIYERSFTY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
By  N.  CHAPMAN,  M.D. 

PfOfetsor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mediolae,  he. 

In  one  Volume,  Octavo. 

WILLIAMS  AND  CLYMEH  UN  THE  BESPIBATBRT  BRSANS,  EUL 

A   TREATISE   ON   THE 

DISEASES  OF  THE  :&ESPIRATORY  ORGANS, 

IKCL17D11IO 

THE  TRACHEA,  LARYNX,  LUNGS,  AND  PLEURA. 
By  CHARLES  J.  B.  WILLUMS,  M.D.. 

Oonaalting  Pbyaioiaa  to  tbe  Hospital  for  OoasinnptioB  and  Dieeaiea  oTtba  CiMMr  'Aalhotof 

**  Prtnoiples  of  Medieine,**  ko.  ko, 

WITH  NUBfER0U8  ADDITIONS  AND  NOTES. 
Br  MEREDITH  CLYMER,  M.D-s 

Pbysielte  lo  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

In  one  neat  8vo.  Volume,  with  Cuts. 

This  work  recommends  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  as  containing  a  more  partiev* 
lar  and  detailed  accoimt  of  the  afieclions  of  which  it  treats  than  perhaps  any  other  voloae 
before  the  poblic 

*^The  wood  cuU  illuslrating  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  are  admirably  executed,  and  the  whole 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  does  much  credit  to  the  publishers.  This  work  is  undoubtedly  destined  lo 
take  precedence  of  all  others  yet  published  on  the  **  Respiratory  Organs,**  and  as  a  text  book  for  teachers  aad 
itndeata,  no  better  in  the  present  tule  of  the  ■deoee  is  «>  be  expeottd.*--Aiiv  Tori;  Jhamoi  V*  Mtditim, 
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NOV  RfiADV^ 

A   NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION 

or  HAMSBOTHAirS  8TAMBABB  WORK  Oil  f  ABTDBIHOI. 

THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

IR  UntBERCS  f8 

THE  PROCESS  OF  PARTURmON. 

XLLC8TRATBD  BT 

One  liiiiidr«d  aad  forty-eight  Aarge  ngnret  on  89  Utliograpliio  VlalM* 
By  FRANCIS  H.  RAMSBOTHAM,  M.  D.,  &c. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  FROM  THE  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED  LONDON  EDITIOIC. 

Jk  one  large  imperial  octavo  vohmtf  wdl  Unmd. 

The  praMDt  edition  of  this  fUndard  work  will  be  foind  to  eonteia  nameroiM  and  Imponant  lun»roteiaeaie 
OTnr  the  laat.  Beetdee  much  addttloaal  matter,  there  are  eerefal  more  plates  and  wooa*cati,  and  thoee  whteh 
were  before  need  have  been  re-drawn.  Thie  book  haa  long  been  known  to  the  profeeeion,  bj  whom  It  haa 
been  moat  flatteringly  received.  The  pubHeheia  take  great  pleaaore  in  submitting  the  following  testimony  to 
fia  Taloe  from  Profossor  Hodge,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Unl  vanity. 

PAtlMfi^Ma,  ilttfiMf  6IA,  180. 

GaiiTLBiiBii:~I  have  looked  over  the  proofo  of  Bamsbocham  on  Human  Parturition,  with  lu  impoiUBt 
improvements,  from  the  new  London  edition. 

This  Work  needs  no  commendation  from  ma,  receiving,  as  It  does,  the  ananlmads  recommendaiiloB  ef  tha 
Britiah  periodical  press,  as  the  standard  work  on  M idwifory ;  **  chaste  In  language,  classical  In  eoapositloay 
happy  In  point  of  arrangement,  and  abennding  in  most  Interesting  inostnUons.*'* 

To  the  American  public,  therefore,  It  is  most  valaabla— from  iu  Intrlnaic  undoubted  excellence,  and  as 
being  the  best  amhorlied  exponent  of  Britldi  Mldwlfory.  Iu  eltcQlation  will,  I  tftoit,  be  exteoiiva  throvgh- 
ontovr  coQBtry. 

There  Is,  however,  a  poitloa  of  Obstetric  ficlence  to  which  soAolent  attention,  It  appean  to  ma,  haa  net 
been  paid.  Throogh  yon,  I  have  promlaed  to  the  public  a  work  on  this  subject,  and  although  the  contlnaed 
occupation  of  my  time  and  thooghu  In  the  dmiea  of  a  teacher  and  praatitioner  have  aa  yet  prevented  the  fol- 
fllment  of  the  promise,  the  day,  I  trust,  la  not  distantt  when,  under  the  hope  of  being  useful,  I  shall  prepaia 
an  account  of  the  Mbchahism  or  Laboue,  Ulusirated  by  soluble  engravlnga,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
MkkndiMn  to  the  standard  works  of  Bamsboiham,  and  our  own  Deweea. 

Very  respectfully,  youn, 

HUOHL.HODGB,  M.D., 

Frqfmtor  qf  ObsMrte,  ^c.  ^,  in  tk*  UhifHnSijf  qf  Pmmyfcawia. 
Mesara.  Lba  k,  Bl^bcraxd. 


"  This  new  edttkm  of  Dr.  Bamsbethaw*B  work  forms  one  of  the  BMst  complete  and  thoronghly  naefal  treatlsss 
en  Midwifery  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    It  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  first  edition ;  the  entire  wsrk 
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OBi  VA&VOBXnOir— OontlBiMd* 

And  «•  nieh  w«  1wt0  fraat  pleature  lo  recommMidliig  It  to  Um  tttantioB  of  ototatrical  pntUtionon."— . 
bmrgk  M0iieml  mtd  gitrgiaa  J^mnol, 

*'  Tfilt  if  OM  of  the  Diott  beautlfal  worki  which  haTO  lately  iMied  fVom  the  medleal  preei ;  uid  la  alikw 
creditable  to  the  uIodu  of  the  author  and  the  enterprUe  of  the  pablieher.  It  ta  a  good  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical tteatlse  \  the  dlflisrent  aabjecte  are  laid  down  In  a  clear  and  penpicnoQa  form,  and  whaterer  If  of  Import 
anew,  le  illoetrated  by  fim  rate  engrairla^a.  A  remarkable  lieatare  of  thie  work,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
to  kn  eztnordlnary  cheapneea.  As  a  work  conveylog  good,  ionnd,  practical  precepti,  and  clearly  demonetim- 
tiag  the  doetrinea  of  Obetetrlcal  Selenee,  we  can  oenfidenUy  recommend  U  either  to  the  undei  or  practl* 
tteAer.**— JSdMifrf A  Jgumml  ^  Mtdital  Sfimet, 

**  Thle  work  forme  a  very  handsome  volume.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  has  treated  the  subjea  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  reputation  he  posssases,  and  hassoeeeeded  la  formtnf  a  book  of  reforence  for  practitionerB,  and  asolld 
nod  easy  gvlde  for  stedents.  Looking  at  the  contents  of  the  Tolame.  and  iu  remarkably  low  price,  we  have 
BO  heeitatioB  in  saying  that  it  has  np  pwaUel  in  the  history  of  publishlng/'-iVeefoefoi  Mtdical  amd  aurgi- 
tml  Jtmrnal, 

'^H  Is  fAsbeok  of  MIdtHfery  for  sisdents;  clear,  but  not  too  minuu  In  its  details,  and  sound  In  its  practl- 
e«l  iBstmctions.  It  is  so  completely  illusuated  by  platee  (admirably  chosen  and  executed,)  that  the  student 
noet  be  stupid  indeed  who  does  not  understand  the  details  of  this  branch  of  the  science^  so  for  at  least  as 
deMripUen  can  make  them  intelligible."— Z^mMM  Jotinml  ^MMcal  aei^ne^. 

**  Oar  chief  object  now  is  to  slate  our  decided  opinion,  that  this  work  is  by  for  the  best  that  has  appeared  in 
thle  Goantfy  for  these  who  seek  praetlcat  ioforoMtion  upon  Midwifery,  eonreyed  In  a  clear  and  concise  style. 
The  Talne  of  the  work,  too,  is  strongly  enhanced  by  the  numerons  and  beaoUfiU  drawlnp>  which  are  in  the 
first  style  of  excellence.**— Londen  Mtdieat  Journal. 

*  We  most  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  the 
pmetiiloner  who  wishes  to  refresh  his  memory,  as  a  most  folihful  plctnce  of  practical  Midwifery ;  and  we  can 
with  justice  say,  that  altogether  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  read  on  the  subjea  of  Obstetric  Medi- 
olne***— Jf#<i<se-OA»riir|t'oe<  MUpint, 

^ All  the  organs  conceoed  In  the  pawcess  of  parturition,  and  every  step  ef  this  pfoeess.  In  all  its  diflbrent 

forms,  are  Illustrated  wHh  admirable  plates When  we  call  to  mind  the  tell  we  underwent  la 

acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  envy  the  student  of  the  present  day  the  aid  which  this 
wprk  will  aiford  him.  ....  We  recommend  the  stodeot  who  desires  to  master  this  diilcult  subjea  wkh 
the  least  possible  trouble,  to  possess  himself  at  once  of  a  copy  of  this  work.**— ilmsyfcoii  Jomnml  ^th4  Mm* 


**It  Is  Intended  expressly  for  stndents  and  junior  practitioners  In  Midwifery ;  H  Is,  therefore,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  elementary,  and  will  not  consequently,  admit  of  an  elaborate  and  extended  review.  Our  chief  objea 
DOW  le  to  state  our  decided  opinion,  that  this  work  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  appeared  in  this  country,  for 
those  who  seek  practical  Information  upon  Midwifery,  conveyed  in  a  dear  and  conoiee  styles  The  value  of 
the  work,  too.  Is  strongly  enhanced  by  the  numerous  and  beauiifol  drawings  by  Bsgg,  which  are  In  the  first 
style  of  excellence.  Every  point  of  practical  Imporunce  is  Illustrated,  that  requires  the  aid  of  the  engraver 
to  tz  It  upon  Um  mind,  and  to  render  it  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the  student.'*— Lewdew  ilftdfoel 


**  We  feel  much  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  ale*  ^ 
gent  productions  oTthe  medical  press  of  the  present  day.    The  text  is  written  in  a  clear,  conclee,  and  simple ' 
style.    We  oAt  cor  SMSt  sincere  wishss  that  the  nndertaking  may  enjoy  all  the  success  which  It  so  well 
merita**— i>ii»ttii  Afsdfcai  Pr-^, 

*  We  strongly  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Ramebotham  to  all  our  obstetrical  readen,  especially  to  ihow 
who  are  entering  upon  practice.  It  Is  not  only  one  of  the  cheapest,  bat  one  of  Um  moet  beautifol  worka  la 
Midwifery  .*>-Bra<tA  imd  FbrHgn  JUMfooi  JUvim§. 

**  Among  the  many  literary  undertakings  with  which  the  Medical  prs« at  prssent  teems,  there  are  few  thai 
deeerve  a  wanner  recommendation  at  our  hands  than  the  work— we  might  almost  say  the  obstetrical  library, . 
comprised  in  a  stngle  volume— which  is  now  before  us.  Few  works  surpass  Dr.  Ramsbotham*s  In  beauty  and 
elegance  of  getting  up,  and  In  tb«  abundant  and  excellent  engravings  with  which  K  is  illustrated.  .We  hear- 
tily wish  the  volume  the  success  which  It  merits,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  before  long  it  will  occupy  a 
place  In  every  medical  library  In  the  kingdom.  Tlie  iUostrailons  are  admirable;  they  are  the  joint  produaloa 
of  Bagg  and  Adlard,  and  comprise  wkhln  the  series  the  best  obstetrical  plates  of  our  best  obstetrical  authors, 
ancient  and  Baodem.  Many  ef  the  engiavlngs  are  calculated  to  fix  the  eye  as  much  by  their  excelleaee  of 
eaecntloa,  and  their  heaoty  as  works  of  art,  as  by  their  fidelity  to  nature  and  anatomical  acceracy.*'— 2%e 
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Now  Beady, ' 
CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS. 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Bb-  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.  D., 

Gbemioal  Lecturer  in  the  Middle«ex  Hospital  Medical  Schooli  &c.  &c 

'  With  nriinieroBa  lUiistrattoiuk   Edited,  with  AddttlooB, 
Bt  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  General  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  in  the  PhiladiBlphia  (kdlege 
of  Pharmacy,  &c.^  &c. 

In  one  large  duodecimo  rolume,  akeep  or  extra  doth. 

This  is  among  the  cheapest  vcdumes  on  Chemistry  yet  presoUed  to  the  pr»-> 
fessnm.  The  character  of  the  work  is  such  as  should  recommend  it  to  all  col- 
leges in  want  of  a  text-book  as  an  introduction  to  the  larger  and  more  advanced 
systems,  such  as  Graham's  and  others.  The  great  advantage  which  it  possesses 
over  all  the  other  elementary  works  on  the  same  subject  now  before  the  puhliA^ 
is  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  up  to  the  day  oa  every  pointt  em- 
braciag  all  the  latest  investigations  and  discoveries  of  importance,  in  ^  c(XKuae 
and  aioiple  manner,  adapted  to  the  time  and  comprehension  of  students  com-' 
mencingthe  science.  It  forms  a  royal  l2mo.  volume  of  460  large  pages,  on  snoaU 
type,  embellished  with  over  eae  hundred  and  sixty  wood  engmvings,  whkh 
will  be  (bund  peculiarly  instructive  as  to  the  practical  operations  of  the  labora* 
tatf^  And  the  new  and  improved  methods  of  experimenting. 

It  has  already  been  adopted  as  a  Text-hook  by  Professor  Silliman  of  Tale  Col- 
lesSf  and  kf  other  Collies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

£zttiMtjT<m  «  later  Jrom  PrqfessoT  WJUhigtn^qf  being  omitted,  and  appear*  |o  as  «xtremelx  woD 

•WiOMmatwiJIaryCoaece,  Vo.  adapted  as  a  text-book  for  the  puptt  attendinf  ft  cowae 

*     .  .of  lectures  on  ekemistrr.   Indeed  we  ^a;re  no  doaba 

"1  haveDomsed  the  book  with  much  pleasnie,  and  ^^  ,^  ^„  ^jj^^jely  become  the  medical  stndenl^ 

6ad>t»me^nd«rnble^;an(Vi^^  favourite  manaaL»-l>wWm  JIWuo/ JPr«. 

.e^iaalsji-tnojj^mnch  ne^jled  f.  schools  and co^  ,,^^^.      ^^^^^  ^^j^  .^  attaoiion,  wn feel 

leges.  *^:  ^«tk«»^k«Ihav««?with^^  qualified  lo  recommend  it  to  oar  younger  reader  a.  «i 

oM^afn^  mo  p«»rde  ^^J^  ^J^  admirable  exposition  of  the  present  stale  of  chemical 

?;S^;:^i2^sS^t«^^^^  science,  simply  and  clearly  written, a«l  displayinga 

fhweeem^and  admirably  sailed  loill  op  the  Uams."  omioufh  practical  knowledge  of  i|s  details,  aa  weU  a. 

■  a  profamd  acquaintance  with  its  piineiples."    Mtitkk 

and  PlMw^n  Mtii*t^  Jilii'm. 
Bximi  fnm*\d»m  fftm  TrofmofJT.  S.X  ^Om,^      ♦'Namenws  and  nselU  as  we  the  week*  exta^da 
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**  This  18  ad  ttnpviUadl^i  bat  d««!de8Iy  vAlaable  Its  more  abstrase  t«bi«oti.    8iich  a  treaAe  is  tlM  one 

treatise,  pa  t&e  elements  o(  cheooistry,  theoretical  and  wblcU  we  have  now  the  pleasare  o(  iotxodncijifNio  oar 

praeticai.'    I>r.  Bridges  has  a  perftet  idea  of  what  is  teaders ;  no  manual  of  chemistry  with  which  we  baTe 

needed,  and  tile  preparation  of.  thi«  exof fjenl  $nide  met  comes  so  near  mating  the  wants  of  the  beginner, 

•hoald  have  the  eoantenance  of  alljjMblic  inStrnetDrs,  A114he  paomlneAt  tmas  of  the  science,  op  to  the  pre- 

sad.  esi^oially  Jth«M  Of /9e<Bc«l  KtxaOmt^^^J^mm  sent  tima,  will  be  Ii3iin4  fivef  te  %  witlr  fte  tttoHR 

Jpd  ^  8u%.  Journal  piactic^le  brevity.    The  style  i^  admirable  ibr  10 

''This  is  a  very  excellent  manual  for  the  ose  of  sta-  conciseness  and  clearness.    Many  wood>cats  are 

dents  and  jonior  practitioners,  being  sufficiently  fbll  supplied,  by  which  processes  are  made  io(elligibl«> 

and  coaipleie.o&  the  elemanu  of  tfie  science,  wiIkn^  .Ohe  «at||or  c^pMds  xegret,  that  ]m  ml^  not  enter 

omitting  anV  necessary  in(bnnatk)n,,or  «:aenaing  too  jnore  laiwely  int*  orgenie  oh^stry*  bat  his  details 

&r  into  detail.   It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  condse  ^ih  be  fiibnd  to  embrace  the  Uost  important  facts  in 

style,  and  iUMfrmted  hj^  wffeient  number  of  weU  <||i|||ateMs0it  branihtofOe  soien^b.  T^Volsball  re- 

ttzecated  wood'-cuu  and  diagrams.    The  Editor  has  commend  his  manual  to  our  class  next  winter."— lis 

eoceeoted  his  task  in  a  creditable  nuumer,  and  we  have  Wattm  Journal  qfMidkint'and  8urg§ry» 

no  doubt  the  work  wiU  prove  eiUrely  satisfbctery/as  a  We  arc  presented  iritha  work,  not  only  eompre- 

•nintrodaetiontothenienoB«firWok  it  treats. V.^»  bensive  as  regains  gwiertai>l!neii)lea,  but  fuU  of  pi^o- 

Y:/o«cM^1M4>  Silvery;  tieal  details  of  (he  vrarMog  ytoeesses  of  tie  soienifie 

**  He  has  soeeeeOed  in  oompriaii^r  the  matter  of  bis  laboratory  j;  and  in  addition,  it  eoniaiaa  mmesoqf 

work  in  460  duodecimo  pages,  which, -assuredly,  is  a  wood  engravings,  showing  the  most  useful  fopns  of 

recommendation  of  the  volutne  as  a  text-book  for  stn-  apparatus,  witl^  \heir  adiostments  and  methods  of  use. 

teiits.    In  tMs  respect  it  has  advantages  over  any  Minie  original  work  having  been  fttll  and  complete, 

trBntiAw|ii4)h  has  x«t  bean  odfeivd  to  .Aatenctn  stn-  tater  as  the  hniMsof  soofa  a  voltnaewwild  penlDi« 
dents.    The  diiBcnlty  in  a  text-book  of  chemistry  is  to .  and  on  every  |>oint  bsooght,  up  to  the  data  of  ita  pubti- 

tiVat  the  subject  with  sufficient  fullness  without  going  cation  (in  September  last,)  the  task  of  the  editor  has 

too  much  into  detail.     For  stndenu  comparatively  i>een  tq  add  any  important  matter  which  appeared 

ignorant  of  chemieal  soienee,  the  larger  systems  ate  nno%  and  to  correct  sueh  typographical  errors  as  had 

nnpffpdtablecompanidns'jntheli'attendanoeilponleo-  etckp^d  the>  aatb^r.   That  tlds  task  has  been  wall 

lures.    They  need  a  work  of  a  more  elementary  ch*.  ^td  ably  perfonned,  the  known  xeal  and  eompoteo^ . 

rdcter,  by  Which  thejr  may  be  inducted  into  the  first  pf  q^^  Bridges  afford  a  sufficient  .guarantee.'*— 2** 

principles  of  the  science,  and  pkepared  for  mastering  Xedieal  Sxamintr, 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

INCLUDING  THE  APPLICATION  OP  THE  SCIENCE  TO  THE  ARTS. 

With  NtamerMs  IDiistratlWB. 

BY  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  F.  R.S.L.  and  E.  1). 

f  I^r6fessor  of  Chemistry  in  Uhitrersity  College,  London,  dec  &C. 

WmHQTBS  Ami  AMOWIh 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.D.,  &c.  Ac, 

la  Ooe  ¥oL  Octavo. 

The  great  advancement  recently  made  in  all  branches  of  diemical  inrestiflatlcn,  leiK 
ders  necessary  an  enlarged  work  which  shall  clearly  elucidate  the  numerous  cUscoyerieSy 
especially  in  the  deparbnent  connected  with  organic  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  jn 
which  such  gigantic  strides  have  been  made  during  die  last  few  yeais.  The  present 
treatise  is  considered  by  emment  judges  to  filial  these  indications,  and  fobepeen* 
li«rly  adapted  to  the  necesditiee  of  the  advanced  medical  student  and  praetitioner*  la 
adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  die  American  profession,  the  editor  has  ende&vbiiFedtotT^ndbr 
hiS' portion  of  the  work  worthy  the  e^Lalted  reputation  of  the  first  ohemiBl  of  £)!i^ad» 
It  is  idready  introduced  in  many  of  the  Colleges,  and  has  universal  atpprobatiea. 

Though  BO  recently  (mblished,  it  has  been  traoslatod  mtoC^erman,  Vy  Dr.  F.  JuMtis 
Qlto,  te  eiainent  piafeiaor  at  Bimawkkf  and  has  aloeady  yasMd  ta  a  se^on^  editicn*. 
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A  NBW  MBDIOAL  DX0TZ0NA117. 

In  on«  Tolume,  large  19mo^  noir  ready,  at  a  l«ir  price. 
A   DICTIONARY  OF 

THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE 

AND 

THE    COLLATERAL    SCIENCES; 

By  RICHARD  D.  HOBLYN,  A.M.,  Oxon. 
FUST  lIBtlClN,  FtOI  Til  BICONB  lORBOI  IBITIfl. 

ESTISED,  WITH  NUMXEOUS  AUDITIONS, 

BY   ISAAC    HAYS,   M.D-, 

xsrroE  or  Tm  AMxiiiCiAjr  jovrnvAL  or  thb  muoAK  •ctbvobs. 

Believing  that  a  work  o(  this  kind  would  be  useful  to  the  professiiHi  in 
thie  country,  the  publishers  have  issued  an  edition  in  a  neat  form  for  the 
office  table,  at  a  low  price.  Its  object  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
larger  and  more 'elaborate  Dictionaries,  and  to  assist  the  student  commenc- 
ing Uie  study  of  Medicine,  by  presenting  in  a  concise  form  an  explanation 
of  the  terms  most  used  in  Medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  by  giving 
the  etjrmology  and  definition  in  a  manner  as  simple  and  clear  as  possible, 
without  going  into  details ;  and  bringing  up  the  work  to  the  present  time 
by  including  tibe  numerous  terms  lately  introduced.  This  design  the  author 
1ms  so  ably  executed  as  to  elicit  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  medical 
press,  a  few  of  the  testimonies  of  which  are  subjoined. 

It  has  been  edited  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
practitioner,  the  native  medicinal  plants  being  introduced,  with  the  for- 
mulas for  the  various  officinal  preparations*,  and  the  whole  being  made  to 
conform  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  now  ready  in 
one  neat  royal  duodecimo  volume  of  four  hundred  pages  in  double  co- 

lunms.  

ExtrmclJSrom  a  Letter  from  Prcfissor  WaUscfth^  CoUege  tflliysidans  and  Surgeons,  N.  Xofk- 

^  It  IB  a  valuable  book  for  those  more  advanced  in  the  profession,  but  eraecially  for 
stodents  oC  Medicine,  and  I  shall  takeypleasnre  in  recommending  it  to  my  class  during 
<he  coBiiBg  flassion." 

OPINIONS  07  THE  PRESS. 

^  We  karOy  remember  to  have  seen  so  much  vahisble  matter  eondensed  into 
flueh  a  smdi-eompass  as  this  little  volume  presents.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lisbed  ta  IMS,  and  the  present  may  be  said  to  be  almost  re- written,  introdaeing 
die  OMMt  teeetd  terms  on  each  subject.  The  Etymology,  Greek,  Latin,  Slc.<,  is 
careMly  attended  to,  and  the  explanations  are  clear  and  precise.  We  cannot  too 
etroanly  ceeomaiend  this>smaU  and  cfaefcp  volume  to  the  library  of  every  student  and 
eiBKyjMwciitkontr**'^Medie(hCkirurgieat  Review, 

**  We  f;ave  a  very  favourable  account  of  this  little  book  on  its  first  ajppearance, 
and  we  have  mAy  to  repeat  the  praise  with  increased  emphasis.  It  is,  for  its  size, 
decidedly  ike  keet  iMok  of  the  kind,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every 

minAtmi^      fte  nlaa  m  «iflii>iAndv  i»ninnrAKAnttivA    9n<1  it  tfv\n<»ina  an  imntftniM  itiaiUI 
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A  NBW  EDITION  OF 

isnsBD  im  lucH  dpioted. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 

wrrsTSBift  omzr  AvmoATiDRS  TO 

PATHOLOGY.  HYGIENJE  &  FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

Bt  WniJAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S., ««. 
SECOND  AMSRICAN,  FROM  A  NSW  AND  REVISBO  LONDON  EDITKHT. 

WITH  VOm  Am  AnDRIOBiy 

BY  MEREDITH  CLYMER,  HD^  &c, 
With  Two  Hundred  and  Sixteen  Wood-cut  and  other  Illustrations. 

In  one  octaro  Tolame,  ofabont  650  cloMly  and  baantifiilly  printed  pagei. 

The  very  rapid  sale  of  a  laive  hnprenion  of  the  first  editien  it  an  eTidence  of  tfie  merits  of  tide 
Talnable  work,  and  that  it  has  been  dnly  appreciated  by  the  profession  of  this  conntry.  The  onb- 
lishers  hope  that  the  present  edition  wfll  be  foond  still  more  wortiiy  of  approbation,  not  onlynrom 
tiie  additions  of  the  author  and  editor,  but  also  from  its  taperior  execution  and  the  abondance  of 
its  illostrations.  No  less  than  eighty-fire  wood-cnts  and  another  lithographic  plate  wiU  be  finuid 
to  have  been  added,  affording  the  most  material  assistance  to  the  student. 

**  We  have  much  satisftction  in  declaring  our  opinion  that  this  work  is  the  best  s^vtematic  treat* 
ise  on  physiology  in  our  own  language,  and  the  best  adapted  for  the  student  existing  in  any  la*- 
guage."!— JMfdfco-Cfcinrjrieo/  BevUw. 


NOW  READY. 

A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 
Bt  WILLIAM  FEROUSSON,  P.R.&R 

Second  American  Edition,  Revised  and  Impnnred. 
WITH  TWO  BmnmxD  awd  viftt-two  iLLUiTnATioiis  rnoM  nnAwnros  bt  MAuop  wsmmkrv^  ir 

eiLBBBT,  WITH  HOTES  AND  ADDITIOVAI.  IIXPSTEATIOSiesi 

BT  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS,  M.D.,  kc. 
In  one  beautifiil  octaro  rolume  of  six  hundred  and  forty  large-  pageew 

The  publishers  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  this  new  aad  improved  editien  ef 
Fergusson*s  standard  work,  as  combining  chtapntm  and  tUganc$f  with  a  oleea,.  sound  and  gfactieal 
treatment  of  eTerr  subject  in  surgical  science.  Neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  sfared  to 
make  it  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  it  has  already  acquired,  and  or  ^dith  the  aapid  exhanstioa 
of  the  first  edition  is  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  teat  beek  in  many  medical 
ooUeges  throughout  the  country. 

The  obgect  and  nature  of  this  volume  are  thus  described  by  the  anther  >-^Tlie  present  weik 
has  not  been  produced  to  compete  with  any  already  before  the  Professiisnf  the  artangementa  the 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  have  been  treated,  snd  the  illostrations,sre  all  different  from  any  eT 
the  kind  in  the  English  language*  It  is  not  intended  to  be  placed  in  cempnrison  with  tiie  elemen- 
tary systems  of  Cooper,  Bums,  Listen,  Symes,  Lixars,  and  that  excellent  epilome  eTMr.  Dmitti^ 
It  mav  with  more  propriety  be  likened  to  the  Ofulattve  SunoERT  of  Sir  €.  Bell,.and  thai  #f  Mr^ 
Averill,  both  excellent  in  their  day,  or  the  more  modem  prodncttofteTBIr.  Hargrave,  and  the 
PmAcncAL  SunouiT  of  Ifr.  Listen.  There  are  soUeots  treated  of  in  this* volume,,  however,  whichr 
none  of  these  gentlemen  have  noticed ;  and  the  author  is  sufficiently  sanguine  te  entertain  the  ides 
that  this  work  may  in  some  degree  assume  that  relative  position  inlrltishSttigeiy,  which  the 
classical  volumes  of  Velpeau  and  Malgaigne  occupy  on  the  Continent.^ 

« If  we  were  to  say  that  this  volume  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  is  one  exeeUeatly  adapted  to  Ae  stu- 
dent, and  the  vet  inexperienced  practitioner  of  surgery,  we  should  restsict  unduly  its  ranffe.  It  im 
of  the  kind  which  every  medical  man  ought  to  have  by  him  for  ready  tefeienee,.as  a  soide  to  th* 
prompt  treatment  of  many  accidents  and  injuries,  which  whilst  he  hssilateey  may  be  followed  by^ 
incurable  defects,  and  deformities  of  stracture,  if  not  by  death  itselfl.  fti  drawing  to  a  close  our 
notice  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  Practical  Surgery,  we  cannot  refrain  from  again  a^ertinf  to  the  nume-^ 
rons  and  beantlfiil  illustrations  by  wood-cuts,  which  contribute  so  adknira&ly  to  ducidale  the  d^ 
jcriptions  in  the  text  Dr.  Norris  has,  as  usual,  acquitted  himself  kidieioQsly  in  his  offioe  oT 
aanoutor.    His  additions  are  strictly  practical  and  to  the  point"— MyiA  ^  MtMoal  Stimmt^ 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

WIt.SOIf;S  HFJf  AN  AICATOMY, 

ISaco  laiproved* 

GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL. 

SECOND  AMERICAN  EDITION,  EDITED  BY 

PAUL    B.    GODDARD,    A.M.,   M.D., 

-  ^  LBkurer  on  Anatomy  and  IkmonstraJUn  in  tht  VMcertiiy  iff  Pamsficania,  ^c 

'  WITH  OVER  TWO  HUNDBED  ILLUSTRATIONS,  "" 

Beautifully  Printed  from  the  Second  London  Edition* 

nv  OITB  TEST  mSAT  OOTATO  VOLVlir.  * 

From  tko  Pnfaei  to  iht  Second  Jmmean  Bdttion, 

'<  The  rer^  n^nd  file  of  the  fint  edition  of  thii  work,  it  oTidence  of  ita  tfypreciation  b^  the  pfo- 
foition,  and  it  mott  grmtiiying  to  the  author  and  American  editor.  In  i»repaniig  the  preteat  editioa 
no  paint  have  been  apared  to  render  it  at  complete  a  manual  of  Anaton^  for  the  meoical  ttudent  as 
poaaible.  A  chapter  on  Hiatology  hat  therefore  been  prefixed,  and  a  ooniiderable  nQn4>er  of  new 
catt  added.  Among  the  latter,  are  tome  rerj  fine  onet  of  the  nenr^a  which  were  almoat  whoUr 
omitted  from  the  oriffinal  work.  Great  care  hat  alto  been  taken  to  have  thia  edition  correct,  and 
the  cutt  carefully  and  beautifully  worked,  and  it  la  confidently  believed  that  it  will  givo  tatiiftction, 
offering  a  fiurther  inducement  to  itt  general  ute  at  a  Text-book  in  the  variout  Colleget." 

**  Mr.  Wilton,  before  the  publication  of  thit  work,  wat  very  favourably  known  to  the  profettioa 
by  hit  treatiike  on  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy ;  and,  at  thit  it  the  Second  American  Edition, 
firom  the  tecond  London  Edition,  tince  1840,  any  apecial  commendation  of  the  high  value  of  the 

Sretent  work,  on  our  part,  would  be  tupererogatory.  Beaidet  the  work  haa  been  trantlated  at  Ber- 
n,  and  overniret  were  repeatedly  made  to  the  London  pobtiiher  for  ita  reproduction  in  France^— 
The  work  it,  undoubtedly,  a  complete  system  of  human  anatomy,  brought  up  to  the  pretent  day.~- 
The  illuttrationt  are  certainly  veiy  beautiful, the  originals  having  been  ezpretsly  detigned  and  eze> 
«ated  for  thia  werk  by  the  celebrated  Bagg  of  IxHidon;  and,  in  the  A««rtc«n  edition  theyhave 
been  copied  in  a  matterly  and  apiritad  manner.  At  a  tazt-book  in  the  ▼arlout  collegea  we  wpold 
commend  it  in  the  highett  termt."~iVino  York  JburruU  qf  Medicine* 

CHURCHILIi'sfBflBWlFERY. 

ON  THE  THEORir  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWlFERITi 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.D.,  M.R.T.A., 

FHVUCIAV'  TO    THE    WESTEUr  LTmO-Iir-HOSPITAL,    ETC.,    ETC. 

wii'u  af OTS8  Axn>  AiyDznosrs 

BY  ROBHRT  HUSTON,  M.D., 

Profettor  in  the  Jeffertoa  Medical  College,  &c.,  &c. 

Am4  Oi|e  BiHndred  and  Sixteen  HlmtraUoMs, 

Engrafed  bj  Gilbert  ftom  Drawinga  by  Bagg  and  otheta. 

In  cm  vohan$,  octavo, 

Thia  work  eomMenda  ittelf  U  the  notice  of  the  profettion  £rom  the  high  reputation  of  the  aathor 

mhd  editor,  and  the  uunber  and  beaai^  of  itt  illuttrationt.    Betidet  accurate  directiont  Sot 

THE  PRACTICE    OF  MIDWIFERY, 

a  portion  of  the  work  la  alto  devoted  to 

;  TEE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY 

ce— eeted  with  that  aaaential  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 
^  ft  it  iaapetaible  to  conceive  a  more  atefhl  or  elegant  mann^ ;  the  letter-prett  conteSnt  all  that 
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■PEREIRA'S  MATERIA.  ilEDICA, . 

WITH  NEAR  THREE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD. 

jk  xniw  BDZTxoar  arow  Aaan y. 
THE  ELEMEHTS  OF  MATERIA  HEDICA  AMB  TIERABDTIGl 

COMPREHENDING  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PREPARATION,  PROPERTIES,  C0MPO> 
SITION,  EFJPE^TS,  AND  USES  OF  MEDICINES. 

.       JOr  JONATHAN  PJEREIRA^  M.D,,  F.E.S.  and  L,  S. 

Ifeilber  of  |hl»  Society  of  Phaimacjr  of  Pftrit;  Eiamiiier  in  Materia  Mediom  and  Pbtniia^y  of  (lid 

UniT«raitjr  of  London  {  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  the  London  HoapitiS,  tec.,  Adc.  * 

Second  Amerieaa,  horn  the  laat  London  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    Wiik  Notea  and  Additiona 

BY  JOeaPH  CARSON,  M.D., 

In  two  ▼olumea,  octavo. 

Part  I,  eoBtaina  the  General  Action  and  Claaaification  of  Medicinea  and  the  Mineral  Materia  Me> 
dica.  Part  II,  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoma,  and  including  diagrams  ezplanatorr  of  the 
Prooe— oa  of  the  PharmacopoBias,  a  tabular  view  of  the  History  of  the  Matada  Medica,  from  th« 
earliest  times  to  the  present  da^,  and  a  rery  co|>iou8  index.  From  the  laat  London  Edition,  which 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  with  the  Introdnction  of  the  Procekses  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macepoftia,  and  containing  additional  articles  on  Mental  Remedies,  Light,  Heat,  Cold,  EAoctriotty, 
Magnetism,  Exercise,  Dietetics  and  Climate,  and  many  additional  Wood-cuts,  UlustratiTe  of  Phar- 
maceutical Operations,  Crystallography,  Shape  and  Organixation  of  the  Feculas  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Mataria.  Medica.  * 

The  object  of  the  auUior  has  been  to  supply  the  Medical  Student  with  a  Class  Book  on  Bfateria 
Medica,  containing  a  faithful  outline  of  this  Department  of  Medicine,  which  ahould.emhrace  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  most  important  discdTeries  in  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Pl^oio^,  and  The- 
rapeutics, in  so  ftr  as  thef  peitain  ts  Pharmacology,  and  treat  the  aul^ects  in  the  order  of  their 
natural  historical  relations. 

The  oppolt«n^y  has  been  embraced  in  passhif  this  New  Edition  Hiroiifh  tb«  haads  of  the  Editor, 
Dr.  Carsott>  to  make  such  additions  as  were  required  to  the  day^  and  to  correct  such  errors  as  had 
passed  the  inspection  of  the  Author  and  Editor. of  the  first  edition.  It  may  npw  be  considered  hs 
worthy  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Phy^eian  and  Pharmaceutist  as  a  standard  work. 

This  great  JUbrary  or  Cyelcp^tdia  ^  Materia  Medica  has  bean  fiUly  revised,  the  errore  corrected, 
and  numerous  additions  made  by  DR.  JOSEPH  CARSON,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy in  the  '*  College  of  Pharmacy ,'*  and  forms  Two  Volumes,  octavo,  of  near  1609  large  and 
closely  printed  pages.  It  may  be  fully  relied  upon  as  a  permanent  and  standard  Work  for  the  coun- 
try— embodying,  as  it  does,  full  references  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  and  an  account  of  the  tfedl' 
cal  Plants  indigenous  to  the  United  States.    ^ 

**  An  Encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  in  that  department  of  medieal  acienee— by  the  oammoii«aoi, 
sent  of  the  profession  the  most  elaborate  and  scientific  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  in  our  lan- 
guage."— Western  JoumaX  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

«  Upon  looking  oyer  the  American  edition  of  the  Materia.  Medica  of  Dn  Pereira,  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  alter  the  very  fkvourable  opinion  expressed  in  former  numbers  of  this  Journal.  <See  Am. 
Med.  Jonrnal,  XXJV,  4la^  and  N.  S.,  I.  ISO.)  We  are  glad  to  peiVQive  thai  it  has  bee«  reaqb-. 
Ii4ied  hare  wfthout  ouftailment  tn4epend^Btly  of  the  iijtistice  ctone  to  an  auttior.  by  patt^g  Ibrth 
an  abbreviated  edition  of  his  works,  without  his  superintendence  or  consent,  such  a  course  wbuld 
in  the  present  instance  have  been  unjust  also  to  the  public,^s  one  of  the  chief  recommendations 
of  Dr.  Pereira's  treatise  is  iti.  almost  encyclopedie  copiousness.  We  turn  to  its  pages  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  information  upon  all  points  of  Materia  Medica,  and  would  have  good 
reaibon  to  complain  were  this  expectation  disappointed  by  the  scissors  of  an  American  Editor. 
Indeed,  the  mlun  defect  of  the  wodc,  in  relation  to  American  practitioners,  wM  the  want  of 
sufficient  notices  of  the  medicines  and  preparations  peculiar  to  this  country.  In  the  edition 
before  us  this  defect  has  been  supplied  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Joseph  Carson,  who  was,  in  a  high 
degsee  qaalified  for  the  task,  aad^  so  for  as  we  are  able  to  jodge  tkom  a  verjr  partial  perusal^  has 
executed  it  with  judgment  and  fidelity.  The  nomenclature  and  preparations  of  our  national 
standard  have  been  introduced  when  wanting  in  the  English  edition,  and  many  of  our  medical 
plants,  either  brieflv  noticed  or  altogether  omitted  by  Dr.  Pereira,  because  unknown  in  Europe, 
nave  been  snfficientiy  described.  We  must  r^>eat  the  expression  of  our  opinion  that  the  work  will 
be  found  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  information  for  the  physician  and  medical  teacher,  and  con- 
gratulate the  profession  of  this  country  that  it  is  now  placed  within  their  reach." — Am,  Med,Jaunu 

"  To  say  that  these  volumes  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  Dr.  Pereira,  are  oea^rehe»- 
aive,  learned  and  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  practitioner,  the  advanced  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  we  apothecary,  expresses  the  opinion,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  of  neariy  ev«R^ 
judge  of  the  subject,  but  fails  to  convey  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  work,  a  definite 
idea  of  its  reallv  distinctive  traitf,  accoiding  to  our  general  tttig^i  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
place  these  before  our  readers,  so  that  they  m»^  Isnow  what  it  ia,  and  why  we  praise.  Valuable 
and  Tarious  as  are  the  contents  of  the  volumes'of  Dr«  Pereira,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing, despite  the  adverse  cant  in  some  quarters  on  the  subject  of  the  American  additions  to  English 
works,  that  the  value  of  the  present  edition  i$  eAhftOced  by  the  appropriate  contributions  of 
Dr.  Carson,  who  has  introduced  succinct  histories  oi^  tbe  most  important  indigenous  medicines  of 
tJw  United  Stttes  Fhanaacopcsia.'^— Stf^  Mid,  LP-rar^ 
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THE  SURBICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER. 


LEA  k,  BLANCHAED  liaTa  now  compleied  tbe  last  tolmiM  •(  tki«niiiiU«led  woiki  of  Sir  hglUj 
Thejr  form  an  elegant  seriei;  the  worke  on  Hernia,  the  Testk,  the  Thyorai  Oiand  and  the  Broan,  keli 
•d,  illuitrated  and  boand  to  match,  fn  Imperial  ocuto  with  nnmewnig  LITH06BAPH1C  PLATES,  whi1« 
TreaiiM  on  DMoeatlona  is  in  a  neat  medium  ocuvo  torn,  with  NUMBEOU;}  WOOD-CUTS  aioiyar  lo 


COOPER  ON  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST,  &<>. 

vmrann    wmwnmw  vammiamm  *  ' 


JUST  rUBI^ISBOBtX 


This  large  and  beaotifiil  volume  contams  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BREAST; 

THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  MAMMARY  GLANDS; 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST; 

And  Twent/'five  MisoellaDeous  Surgical  Papers,  now&rat  paldished  ia  a  coUeotedfoni. 

By  sir  ASTLEY  COOPER,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,&c 

The  wiMle.  In  one  large  Imperial  oeuvo  TcAume,  lUwtrated  wkh  two  knndred  and  fiAj4we  tgunt  am 
thirty  lix  Uthocnphk  Plate* ;  well  and  tuoagly  boend. 

sir'astley  cooper  on  hernia, 

WUh  One  Mmtdred  and  OTMity  Fttrwres  fm  IMhogrofp^, 

TIE  ANATOHT  AHO  SDineAL  TRZATBDSR  OF 

ABDOMINAL   HERNIA. 

By  Sir  ASTLEY  COOPER,  Bart. 
Edited  by  C.  Astok  Key,  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  &c. 

Thie  Imppitant  work  of  Sir  Astlej  If  printed  from  the  authorised  lecond  edition,  publlahed  In  Lcndea,  la 
laife  laper-roTal  folio^  and  edited  bj  ills  nephew,  ProfeMor  Key.  It  conuing  all  the  Platee  and  all  tbe  Lee 
terp  w    there  are  no  omiatiom,  Interpolationt,  or  modifications— it  te  the  complete  work  in 

Ono  Sbwrgo  Ziiip6riAl  Octftvo  Voliiiii6« 
Vmt  OTEft  ItO  ntHSBft  ON  K  PL&TBS,  m  OTEt  400  LABOB  PABSI  OF  LRTTKBrUB. 

Tbexorreetneee  of  the  Plaiei  iagnaranteed  by  a  rerlslon  und  cloae  examination  nnder  the  eye  of  a  dinln* 
foifhed  Surgeon  of  thIe  city. 

ANOTHER  VOLUME  OF  THE  SERIES  CONTAINS  HIS  TREATISE 

ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS. 

Illustrated  by  120  Figures.    From  the  Second  London  Edition. 
By  BRANSBY  B.  COOPER,  Esq. 

AND  ALSO 

ON  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  THYMUS  GLAND. 

Illustrated  by  ST  Figures. 

The  two  woTke  together  In  one  beautiful  imperial  oeuvo  Tolnme,  llluftnted  with  twenty^lne  ptalei  U 
the  beet  style  of  llthographyi  and  printed  and  bound  to  match. 

eOOPEB  OH  FRAGTITBES  ANB  BISL0BATIOH8, 

WTTH  NUHEEOUS  WOOD-GUTS. 
A  TBSATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTa    By  SIR  ASTLET  0OOP£R, 

Babt.,  F.  R.  S.,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  the  King,  ke. 
A  new  edition  much  enlarged:  edited  by  BRANSBY  COOPER,  F.R.S^ Surgeon  to  Ouy«t  Hospital,  with  ad 
.    ditional  Observaiioni  from  Profeieor  John  C.  Washxh,  of  Boston.    With  nimierona  engrsyings  on  wood, 
after  designs  by  Bagg,  a  memoir  and  a  splendid  portrait  of  Sir  Astley.    In  one  oetayo.r  ' 


The  peculiar  value  of  this,  as  of  all  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  works,  eonsists  in  its  eminently  praetieal  eharaeter. 
His  nephew,  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  from  his  own  experience,  hae  added  a  number  of  eases.  Besides  this,  Sir 
Astley  left  behind  him  very  considerable  additions  ia  MS.  for  the  expresspuippse  of  beiog_introdiioed  into  this 
edidon.  The  volume  is  embellished  with  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TmRTY-THREE^OOD^UTS.  and 
contnins  the  history  of  no  less  tlian  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  oases,  thus  embodying  the  records  of  a  lift  of 
pcaetioeof  the  Author  and  his  various  editors.  There  are  also  additional  Observations  from  notes  ftunished 
by  John  C.  Wanen,  M.D.,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  ia  Harvard  University. 

**  After  the  fiat  of  the  profession,  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  eulogise  Sir  Astley  Coopei*i  wod[  on  Fneturss 
and  Dislocations.  It  is  a  national  000,  and  will  probably  subsist  as  long  as  English  surgery.'*->JfiNliee-CMrMr> 
tlicalBrntw, 
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LATELY  PUBLISHED.  ' 

MEIGS'    TRANSLATION 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PEMALES, 

AITDOV 

THE  SPECIAL  HYGIENE  OF  THEIR  SEX. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD-CUTa 

BT   COLOMBAT   DE   L'I8£R£,   M.D., 

CktvaiStrqflh*  Legion  qfBmor;  tele  awgwnto^HotptaiqfihtRiuiU  Tahu^dmaoUdtaUuIHaMtm^ 

TRANSLATED,  WTFH  MANi^  AND  ADDITIONS, 

Bt  C.  D.  MEIGS,  M.D., 

rt^fim9^Clb§mii%9$aJ)Utiim<^Wmm%amdCkadNniniluJ^ff^^ 
In  One  Laive  Yolame,  8vo. 
**  We  ere  eetitfied  it  ie  deetieed  to  take  the  front  rank  in  tUi  department  of  medical  adence;  it  b 
beyond  all  compariaon,  the  moat  learned  Treatise  on  the  Diaeaaea  of  Femalea  that  haa  erer  heen 
written,  there  being  more  than  one  thonaand  distinct  aatboritiea  quoted  and  ocrflected  hi  tiie  inde- 
&tigable  author,  ft  ia  in  ikot  a  complete  ezpoaition  of  the  opiniona  and  practical  methoda  of  all 
the  celebrated  practitionera  of  ancient  and  modem  timea.  The  Editor  and  Tranalator  haa  per- 
formed hia  part  in  a  manner  haidiT  to  be  anrpaaaed.  The  translation  ia  fkitfafbl  to  the  original,  and 
yet  elegant.  Mere  than  one  hondred  pages  of  original  matter  have  been  incotpoimted  in  the  text, 
oonatitDting  a  aeventh  part  of  the  whole  tolome.'*— .Mhp  TorkJournai  qf  Medie6n. 


ASHWELL  ON  THE  DjSEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

DISEiSES   PECULIiR   TO   WOMEN, 

MMUTKS  BT  CA8I8  BSUTSB  mi  HOSPITAL  iNB  PBITITB  mCTICB. 
By  SAMUEL  ASHWELL,  M.D., 

Member  of  the  Royal  OoUege  of  Physicians;  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lsctorer  to  Ovy*li  Hospital,  te. 

WITH  ADDITIONS, 
By  PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  MD. 
P  The  whole  complete  in  one  Large  Octavo  Volome. 

**  The  moat  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard  and  practical  work  on  female  diaeaaea  that  we 
have  yet  aeen.>*— Mcdico-€Mnr^<Mi  BnUw. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  CHURCHILL  ON  FEMALES. 
THE   DISEASES   OF  FEMALES, 

nrcLtrnnra  trosb  of  ' 

By  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.D„ 

Author  of  ^*  Theory  and  Praetiee  of  Midwifery,"  kc^  Jbe. 
THIRD  AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  SECOND  LONDON  EDITION. 

With  niiistraUoiis.    ■dlted  with  Notsi, 

Bt  ROBERT  M.  HUSTON,  MJ).,  kc.,  Ike. 

In  One  Voiame,  Svo. 

« In  complying  with  the  demand  of  the  profbaaion  in  thia  country  for  a  third  $diti4mf  the  Editor 

haa  much  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  thua  afforded  of  presentinff  the  work  in  its  more  perfect  form. 

All  the  addition^  reforeneea  and  illuatrationa  contained  in  the  Bngliah  copy,  are  retained  in  this.» 


TATLOR'S  JURZSPRUDBNOB. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE, 

BY  ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR. 
Iteetorer  on  MedicalJurispradence  and  Chemistry  at  Ouy^  Bospttal. 

With  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  and  References  to  American  Law. 

BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH*  M.D. 

In  one  Tolume,  octavo,  sheep.    Also,  done  up  in  neat  law  aheep. 
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CONDXB  ON  CBIXiDRBN. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON 

THE  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN, 

•  BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.D. 

Fdbw  of  (ha  Coll«f9  of  Pbynckm;  Bfesiber  of  the.AflDeri^  an  Philofophicftl  8oei«ir»  &e.  te-. 

In  one  volume,  octavo. 

^  The  PMitkert  would  paHiatlarly  oatt  the  attention,  of  the  Prfffo9$i^  to  om 

qf  this  work, 

'<  Dr.  Condie,  from  the  ver^  great  labour  which  he  ha*  evidently  bestowed  npoa  thie  Ifook^ i»  eatilled 
to  oar  retpect.M  ^n  i^deftligable  and  tsonscientious  stbdant)  out  if  9ftce6mUbf  the  lenUts  of  lum 
labour,  we  cannot  but  admit  hia.cUidi'  tp  a  pluee  in  tf|e  Yery  Ant  rank  of  emineBi  writers  en  the 
practice  of  medioifie,  Regaiding  bis  treatise  as  a  whole,  it  is  more  ooin^ele  «id  a— wte  in  it* 
descriptions,  while  it  is  more  copious  «nd  mof^  jttdioidiis  in  it^  therapeutical  precepts  than  any  ttT 
its  predecessors,  ^n^  wp  foel  peisuaded  that  the  Anecican  medical  ptofessioa  wfll  tsit  boob  Regard 
it,  not  only  as  a  very  good,  but  as  the  very  best  <  Practical  Treatise  ea  the  Diseases  or  Chil^reB.*  >» 
— Jjn.  Med.  Journal,, • 

TttOMSON  ON  THfi  SXOX  ROOM. 

TIE  BQMESTIG  MANABEHm  OF  TIE  SICK  BOOH, 

NECESSARV,  in  AID  OF  MEDICAL  TBEATMENT.  "FOR  THE 

CURE  OF  DI8EA8JB&  f 

BY  A.  T.  THOMSON,  M.  D.,  &c,  &a 
fHist  American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition. 

Edited  by  R.  E.  G?RIFFITH,  M.D. 
In  one  rojal  12mo.  volttm^,  extia  cloth,  with  cats. 
**  There  is  nO  interference  ^ioi  the  duties  of  the  medics!  attendant,  but  sound,  sensible,  and 
clear  adrice  what  to  do.  and  how  to  act,  so  aa  to  meet  unforeseen  emeigencies,  and  co-operate  with 
profosaonal  8kiIl.^''^Xt/«rary  Gazette,  ,  i 

MXIiLBR'S  PRlNCin4ES~6r  SVROBRV. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY, 

Bt  JAMES  MOLER,  F.B.S.E.,  F.R.C.S.E^ 

Profeaaor  of  Surgery  in  ihe  University  of  Edinboigli,  kc  -* 

In  one  neat  Sto.  volume. 
To  match  in  sizfc  with  Pergpgpoii's  OperatiTe  Surgwrt. 

**  Nb  one  can  penis^  this  work  without  the'  conviction  that  he  has  been  addressed  by  an  accoi»- 
plished  surgeon,  endowed  with  no  mean  literary  sVill  or  doubtful  good  sense,  and  who  hnotva  tor 
to  grice  or lllunnne  his  suljects  with  the  later  lights  of  our  rapidly  advancing  physiology.  TSn 
book  deserves  a  strong  recommendation,  and  must  secure  itself  a  general  perunl."— -A&dfeo/  TYmet. 

WniLIAMy  FATHOLOGT.  ' 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE, 

GontRignro 

OENERAL  PATHOLOGY  AlfD  THBRAPBUTICa,  aiidaMMnil  riew  of  ETIOLOGY, 

NOSOLOGY,  SEMEIOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  MD^  P.M. a, 

4  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhysieUaS|  etc.* 

WITfl   ADDfTfON®    AND  NOTES 
BY  MEREDITH  CLYMER,  M,  D, 

Lecturer  on  the  Insduites  of  M^cin^.ftc  ^. 

In  one  vokune,  8vo. 

ALISON'S  PAT^OLOaVr 

I 
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WORKS  ON  THE  VAMODS  OEPAITMENTB  OF  MEDICINE 

AND  SGffENGE 

PUBLISHED  BY   LEA  &  BLANCHARD. 


ANATOMICAL  ATLAS.    One  vol.  8vo. 

8eo  Adrertiflement. 
AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDI- 
CAL   SCIENCES.    See  AdTertiftement. 

ANDRAL  ON  THE  BLOOD.  Pathrfogi- 
cal  Hemstology;  Atf  Braay  on  the  Blood  in 
Duease.  Transited  b^  J.  F.  Meigs  and  AlA-ed 
Stille.    Im  ene  oetaTO  Tolome,  olotb. 

.ABNOTT'fi  PHYSICS.  .  The  Elements  of 

.  Phjaiet,  in  Plain,  or  Non-Technioal  Language. 
A  Now  Edition.  Edited  bf  laaacH^.  One 
octavo  volume,  aheep,    With  numerous  cuts. 

ABERCI^OMBIE  ON  THE  BRAIN.  Pa- 
thological  and  Practical  Reaearchea  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  A 
New  Edition.    In  one  volume,  8vo. 

ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  STOMACH. 
Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Dls- 
9Mefl  of  the  Stomai^  Intestinal  Canal,  W. 
l*he  Fourth  Edition.    In  one  vol.  8vo. 

ALISON'S  PATHOLOGY.  One  vol.  8vo. 
See  AdvertiBeBient. 

ABHWELL  ON  FEMALES.  One  vol. 
Svo.     See  Advertisement. 

BERZEUUS   ON   KIDNEYS,   &o.    The 

'  Kidneys  and  Urine.  Translated  by  J.  C. 
Booth  and  M,  H.  Bot«.    One  Svo.  vol.  cloth. 

BARTLETT  ON  FEVERS  OF  THE  U.  S. 
The  History,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of 
Typhna  and  Trpboid  Ftven;  and  on  Bilious, 
Remittent  and  Yellow  Fever.  In  oae  neat 
ootavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

BARTLETT'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MEDI- 
CINES Essay  on  the  Philoeophy  of  Medical 
Science.  In  Two  Parts.  One  se«(  octavo 
volome,  extra  oloth. 

BILLING'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDI- 
CINE.- The  First  Principles  of  Medicine. 
From  ^e  Fonrth  London  Edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume,  cloth. 

KRIGHAM  ON  MENTAL  EXCITE- 
MENT^. The  Influence  of  Mental  Cultiva- 
tion, and  Mental  Excitement  on  Health.  In 
one  l2mo.  yolume,.  cloth,  ' 

BRODIE  W  URINARY  ORGANS.  Leo- 
tures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinaiy  Organs. 
In  one  small  Qfit^fo  voUme,  oloth. 

BKODIE  ON  fSk  JOmrS.  Pathological 
fnd  Sv^gical  Observations  on  the  Dmttam  of 
the  Joints.    In  one  small  OQtavo  volume  doth. 

BRODIE'S  LECTURES  QN  PROMINENT 
JOINTS  OF  SURGERY.^    One  volume,  Svo. 

BUCKLANIVS  GEOLOGY.  Gedosy  and 
Mineralogy  with  Reference  to  Naturd  Theo- 
logy. A  Bridgewater  Treatise.  In  two  vols. 
Svo.    With  numerons  M«p9,Plftes,  and  Cuts. 

BREWSTER'S  optics:  A  Treatise  on 
Optics.  With  numerous  Wood  Cuts.  Onevol- 
ntoe,  t2mo.  half  bound. 

CHELIUS'  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY. 
Edited  by  South  and  Noins.    Now  publiahins 


CHAPMAN  ON  FEVERS,   kc.  '  1  vol. 

Svo.    See  Advertisement. 
CARPENTER'S  HUMAN  WIYBIOLOG Y. 

See  Advertisement. 
CARPENTER'S  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 
LOGY. Popular  Vegetable  Physiology.    With 

Numerous  Illustrations.    In  one  neat  12mo, 

volume,  extra  cloth. 
COOPER'S  (SiK  AsTLET.)  GREAT  WORK 

ON  HERNIA.    See  Advertisement. 
COOPER,  (Sir  Astley,)  ON  THE  TES- 
^  TIS>  &c.    See  Advertisement. 
COOPEIl,     (Sir   AstLEY,)    .  ON     THE 

BREAST,  &c.    See  Advertisement 
COOPER  ON  DISLOCAWQN&    OneyoJ. 

Svo,    See  Advertisement. 
CONDIE   ON   CHILDREN,    l  voL  Svo. 

See  Advertisement. 
CHURCHILL  ON  FEMALES.    One  vol. 

Svo.    See  AdvertisemenL 

CHURCHILL'S  MIDWIFERY.  One  vol. 
Svo.    See  Advertisemat. 

CHITTY'S  MEI«:aL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE. A  Practical  Treatise  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  With  Explanatory  Plates.  In 
one  octavo  volome. 

CLATER  AND  SKINNER'S  FARRIER. 
Every  Man  his  own  Farrier.  Containing,  the 
Causes,  Symptoms,  and  most  approved  Me« 
thods  of  Cure  of  the  Diseases  of  Horses.  From 
the  28th  London  Edition.  Edited  by  Skinner. 
In  one  12mo.  volume,  cloth. 

CLATER  AND  YOUATrS  CATTLE 
DOCTOR.  Every  Man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor. 
Containing  the  Diseases  of  Oxen,  Sheep. 
SwinfC&o.  Edited  by  youatt,«nd  revised  fr 
6kin»er.   With  Wood  Cats.   In  onevol.  ISmo. 

CYCLOPiEDUOF  PRACTICAL  MEDlI 
CINE.  In  four  large  octavo  vc^umes,  con- 
taining, nearly  8200  large  doable  colnmned 
nages.    See  Advertiaement. 

DfeWfiES'  MmWIFERY.  A  Compre- 
henshre  System  of  Midwifery ;  chiefly  designed 
for  the  use  of  Students.  With  nuny  Engrav- 
ings. Tenth  Edition,  with  the  Author^  last 
corrections.    In  one  octayo  voinme.ilieeD. 

DEWEES  ON  CHILDREN.  A  Tre^ 
2L,?*  ^^ri^.  "^  Medicd  Treatment  of 
CMidren.  8tn Edition.  IneneSvo.vol.shecD. 

DEWEES  ON  raMAUS.  ATreatiBeon 
the  Diseases  of  Femiies.  Eighth  E^tion, 
revised  and  corrected.  In  one  octavo  volume, 
sheep.    WithHates. 

DUNGLISON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  See  Ad- 
vertisement.  .    . 

DUNGLISON'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONA- 
RY.    See  AdvertisesMniu 

DUNGLISON'S  PRACTICE  la  two  vols. 
Svo.    See  Adrertim^mi^mL 

DUNGLISON    ON     NEW    RiMEDIES. 
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DRUnT'S  SURGERY.  The  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Modem  Surgery.  Second 
American,  from  the  Third  London  Edition. 
With  150  Weed  EngraringB.  Edited  by  Flint. 
In  one  octaro  volame,  sheep. 

ELLIS'  FORMULARY.  The  Medical 
Pormnlary;  a  collection  of  Preecriptiona  from 
the  moet  eminent  Phyricians  of  this  coantry 
and  of  Europe    In  one  octavo  volume,  cloth. 

ESQUIROL  ON  INSANITY.  Mental 
Maladies,  considered  in  relation  to  Medicine, 
Hygiene,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Trans- 
lated, with  Additions,  by  £.  K.Hnnt,M.D.  In 
one  octavo  volume^  dieep.    A  neat  work. 

FERGUSSON^S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 
One  vol.  Svo.    See  Advertisemeat 

FOWNES'  CHEMISTRY  FOR  STU 
DENTS.  One  vol.,  large  12mo.  See  Adver- 
tisement 

GRAHAM'S  CBEMISTRY.  One  vol.  Svo. 
See  Advertisement. 

GUTHRIE  ON  THE  BLADDER.  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Bladder  ancl  Urethra,  and  the 
Treatment  of  the  Obstructions  to  which  those 
passages  are  liable.   In  one  vol.,  small  octavo. 

HORNER'S  ANATOMY.  In  two  vols., 
Svo.  sheep.    See  A4vertisement. 

HARRIS  ON  MAXILLARY  SINUS.  Di». 
sertation  on  the  IMseases  of  the  Maxillary 
Sinus.    In  one  smatt  octavo  volume,  cloth. 

HOPE  ON  THE  HEART.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels. 
Edited  by  Pennock.  In  one  vol.  Svo.  with 
*     Plates. 

HARRISON  ON  THE  NERVES.  An 
Essay  towards  a  Correct  Theorv  of  the  Ner- 
vous System.    In  one  octavo  volume,  sheep. 

HOBLYN'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 
One  vol.  large  12mo.    See  Advertisement. 

HERSCHELL'S  ASTRONOMY.  A  Trea- 
tiae  on  Astronomy.  With  numerous  Wood 
Cuts  and  Plates.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Walker. 
In  one  ISmo,  volume,  half  bound. 

KIRBY  ON  ANIMALS.  The  History, 
Habits,  and  Instinct  of  Animals.  A  Bridge- 
water  Treatise.  In  onelarge  Svo.  vd.  Plates. 

LAWRENCE  ON  THE  EYE.  A  Trea- 
tise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Edited  by 
Isaac  Hays.  In  one  large  octavo  volume, 
sheep.    With  Cuts. 

LAWftENCE  ON  RUPTURES.  A  Trea- 
tise on  Ruptures.    From  th«  <kh  London  Ed. 

MAURY'S  DENTAL  SURGERY.  A 
Treatise  oa  the  Dental  Art,  founded  on  Actual 
Experience.  lUuttnted  by  S41  lithomphtc 
figures,  and  M  wood  cuts.  Translated  by  J. 
B.  Savior.    In  one  octavo  volume,  sheep. 

MILLER^S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY. 
One  vol.  Svo.    See  Advertisement. 

MULLER'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  Elements  of 
PhysiologT.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
W.  Bal V,  M.  D.,  and  revised  by  John  Bell,  M.  D. 
In  one  large  otttoivo  volume. 

POPULAR  MEDICINE,  by  Coatee.  Pop- 
ular  Medicine,  or  Family  Adviser.  In  one 
octsvo  volume,  sheep.    With  Cuts. 


PERfilRA'S  MATERIA  MEDICA.    Two 

vols.  Svo.    See  AdTertisement. 
ROGET'S    raYSIOLOGY.    Animal  and 

Vegetable  Physiology.  With  many  Wood  Cuts. 

A  Bridgewater  Treatise.     In  two  octavo  vola. 
ROGET'S  OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Phrendogy.    In 

one  lane  octavo  volume. 
RIGBY^  MIDWIFERY.  A  SyBtem  of  Mid- 
wifery.  With  Cuts.    In  one  octavo  volume. 
RAMSBOTHAM     W     PARTURITION. 

One  large  Svo.  vol.    See  Advertisement. 

ROBERTSON  ON  TEETH.  A  Pracdeal 
Treatise  on  the  Human  Teeth,  with  Plalea. 
One  suaU  ectavtt  volume,  doth. 

RICORD  ON  VENEREAL.  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases;  or.  Critical 
and  Experimental  Researches  in  Inocnlation> 
with  a  Therapeutical  Summary,  and  a  Spedal 
Formulary.    In  one  small  octavo  volume. 

SIMON'S  CHEMISTRY  OF   MAN.    Li 

.  one  octavo  volume. 

TAYLOR'S  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
dence.    See  Advertisement. 

TRAILL'S  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 
Outlines  of  a  Couree  of  Lectures  on  Medkal 
Jurieprodeace.  Revised,  with  aumereaa 
Notes.    In  one  small  octavo  volvme. 

TRIMMER'S  GEOLOGY.  Practical  Geo- 
logy  and  Mineralogy,  with  Instmctions  for 
Qualitative  Analysis.  With  over  dOO  Wood 
Cuts.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  doth. 

THOMSON'S  SICK  ROOM.    One  12mo. 

volume.    See  Advertisement. 
WALSHE  ON  THE  LUNGS.    The  Phy- 

sical  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

In  one  neat  12mo.  volume,  extra  elodi. 
WATSON'S   PRACTICE   OF    PHYSIC, 

One  large  Svo.  vol.    See  Advertisement. 
WILSON'S   ANATOMY.     One  vol.  8to. 

See  Advertisement 
WILSON'S  DISSECTOR.    The  Dissector. 

or  Practical  and  Surreal  Anatomy.    With  lOn 

Illustrations.    Modified  and  re-arranged,  by 

P.  B.  Goddard,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  royd  ISino. 

volume,  sheep. 

*'  In  this  work  we  have  another  valuable  aid 
to  the  student  of  Practical  Anatony.'"— N.  Y. 
Jmmud  qf  Medicine, 
WILSON  ON  THE  SKIN.    A  Practical 

and  Theoretical  Treatise  on  the  Diagnoeis, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of 

the  Skin.    In  one  octavo  volume,  cloth. 

WILLUMS?  PATHOLOGY.  In  one  rol. 
Svo.    See  Advertisement. 

WILLIAMS  ON  THE  RESPIRATORY 
Organs,  fcc.  9tc.  One  vol.  Svo.  See  Advei^ 
tisement. 

YOUATTON  THE  HORSE.  TheHoree: 
containing  a  full  account  of  the  Diseases  or 
the  Horse,  with  their  mode  of  Treatment;  his 
anatomy,  and  the  usual  operations  performed 
on  him ;  his  breeding,  breaking,  and  man- 
agement; and  hints  on  his  soundness,  and 
gurchase  and  sale.  Together  with  a  General 
[istory  of  the  Horse;  a  dissertation  on  the 
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Published  Cluarterly  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  Jaly  and  October; 
each  Number  having  at  least  264  large  and  closely  printed  pages. 

When  necessary,  cases  are 
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to  Subscribers  to  The  Journal  who  pay,  by  the  first  of  Pebruary  of  each  year, 

Pive  PoUars  free  of  expense  to  the  Publishers. 
Under  the  new  law  the  postage  on  the  Journal  is  reduced  to  about  13i  cents, 
per  number,  while  the  News  and  Library  is  sgnt  ^through  the  mail  as  a  News- 
paper. 

The  Number  of  the  Journal  for  January  will  soon  go  to  press,  so  that  persons 
wishing  to  subscribe  should  advise  the  publishers  at  once,  as  the  whok  quantity 
for  18&  and  '45  was  taken  at  an  early  day. 

The  pubhshers  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  t^e  past  course  of  the  Journal.  It 
is  sufficient  that  for  the  last  TWENTV'-SIX  YEARS  it  has  received  the  approbation  of 
tbe  profession  at  home  and  abroad;  but  ihey  would  call  attention  to  the  extended  and 
liberal  arrangement  existing  and  to  be  pursued  that  shall  embody  the  latest  intelligence 
irom  all  quarters. 

Its  pages  will  be  devoted  first  to 

ORIGINAL   COMMUNiCATiONS 

from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  with 

REVIiEWS  OF  ALL  NEW  WORKS 

of  interest,  and 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES; 

while  its  QUARTERLY  SUMMARY  will  embrace  a  M  and  extended 

RETROSPECT    AND    ABSTRACT 

from  the  various 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  JOURNALS. 

With  reference  to  this  department,  the  arrangements  of  the  Publishers  are  so  extensive  as 
to  embrace  for  the  gleanings  of  the  editor  this  vaiious  Journals  from 

«REAT  BRITAI.ir,  FRA]V€E,  GERIHANY, 

AND  OTHER.8ECTIONS  OF  THE  WORLP. 

Including  as  prominent  among  the  English, 

BRAITHDFAITE'S  RETROSPECT, 

RANKING'8   HALF   YEARLY  ABSTRACT, 

TH23  LOlfTDOXr  LAHOST, 

'Qmm  iL(DSia>(Dsr  siiBa)a(0iiab  duiaiB^siB^ 

FORBES'  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  (VARTERLYs. 
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5^  LEA  &  BLAKCHASD^  PlTBLICATfOIfB. 

THE   MEDICO-CHIBURGICAL  REVIEW, 

AKD  HUMlQlOUS  0TBEJK8. 

While^firom  France 

THE  GAZETTE  MBDICALE  BE   PARIS— L'EXPMRfBNCfc— REVUE  MEDIGALB 

-JOURNAL  DB  MBDECINE— JOURNAL   DBS  C0NNAI88ANCES  MEDICO- 

CHroURGICALES 

and  various  others,  with  the 

ZEIT8CHRTFT  FUR  DTE  GSeAMMTB  MEDICIN, 

vriCh  several  o^era  from  Germany, 

AND  THE  DENMARK  BIBLIOTHBK  FOR  L^GER, 

togedier  wi^ 

ALL  THE  AnERieAV  JOUBHALSi 

are  put  in  reqaisitionk 
It  win  thu3  be  seen  that  the  matenal  for  a  full  Sommaiy  of  all 

'  NEW  MATTERS  AND  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES 

is  M  and  aiqple,  while  the  exertions  d'the  Editor  and  tiie  time  of  piddication  insav 
a  fiillness  and  newness  to  this  department. 
All  the  lata  and  important 

is  fhUy  recorded — ^while 

THE  MONTHLY  NEWS 

inraishes  the  lighter  and  floating  information;  and  embraces  important  Books  fom 

AwtoDg  those  works  ahready  pmbli^ed  in  the  Monthly  library  and  News,  may  be 

mentioned 

WATSmrS  LECTURES  ON  TIE  PRACTICE  OF  FITSIC, 

as  also 

concluded  this  year,  (1845.) 
Ihe  trork  selected  to  commence  &e  year  1846  is  a  new  one, 

ROTI^'8  BHAiniAL  OF  MATERIA  HERICA  AHB  THERAFEIITUS, 

now  at  press  in  England. 
The  high  character  of  the  Author  is  a  pledge  of  a  valuable  work,  which  will  be  sab- 
ject  to  a  revision  and  editing  im  this  country,  and  have  numerous  Cuts. 
E^h  Work  in  the  Library  is  regularly  paged  so  as  to  be  bound  separately. 


For  the  Medical  Journal  and  News,  if  paid  for  by  the  first  of  February 

of  each  Year,  and  remitted  free  of  cost  to  the  Publishers,        -        -     Five  Dollars. 

For  the  Journal  only,  when  ordered  without  funds,  or  paid  for  after  the 

first  of  February  of  each  year, -     Five  Dollars. 

For  the  Medical  News  only,  to  be  paid  for  always  in  advanoe,  and  free  of 

cost, One  Dollar. 

|C7*  In  no  case  can  The  News  be  sent  without  pay  in  advance.  oC< 


|C?*  This  paper  may  be  delivered  to  any  phjrsician  if  declined  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  if  they  have  removed — and  Postmasters  and  others 
will  particularl}r  oblige  the  publishers  by  furnishing  a  list  of  the  Physicians  and 
Lawyers  of  their  county  or  neighbourhood.  In  addition  to  the  business  it  may 
biinff  to  the  office,  a  copy  of  "The  Complete  Florist,*'  or  such  other  volume, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  gratis  for  any  ten  or  more  names  furnished  free  of  coetr 

PiWflde4*ia,Oc(o6er,  1845.  _ 
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